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The life of the great author of the 
" Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire" is vividly portrayed in the 
pages of his autobiography. His vanity 
and affected indifference, his egotism, 
his scepticism, his want of lofty enthu- 
siasm, his quaintness and coxcombry, 
and the coldness and calmness of his 
temperament are all apparent on the 
perusal of this singular book. But while 
we become aware of the man's frailties, 
we gain no slight insight into the 
author's powers — the dawning and de- 
velopment of his genius, and the secret 
of his success. Gibbon lived in an age 
of literary men. He was well acquainted 
with all the great authors of France and 
England. He was the cotemporary 
y of Buffon, Voltaire, and Bousseau, of 
Hume and Johnson, of Fox and Burke, 
and, to quote his own words, "there 
were few persons in the literary or po- 
litical world to whom he was a stranger." 
Our knowledge respecting the greatest 
of all historians is therefore not entirely 
limited to his own confessions. 

The ancestry of an illustrious author 
is of little importance to the world, and 
although the historian was somewhat 
vain of his birth, it will be quite suffi- 
cient to say that his father was a gen- 
tleman of property and a member of 
parliament. Edward Gibbon was bom 
at Putney, 27th April, 1737. Five 
brothers and one sister died in in- 
fancy, and the boy's childhood was 
passed in comparative solitude. His 
constitution was extremely feeble, and 
he had no experience of a mother's 
tenderness and love, for Mrs. Gibbon 
and her husband were fond of amuse- 
ment and dissipation; and had it 
not been for the ttoughtful care of his 
aunt Catherine Porten, the child would, 
in all probability, have died long ere 
he attamed the age of manhood. 

But this loving and noble-hearted 
woman acted the mother's part. She 
watched over the child with the tenderest 
solicitude, and spent many a night by 
bis bedside trying to relieve his suffer- 
ings. A boy so delicate was permitted 
to have very much his own way, and to 



follow his own pursuits. In his ninth 
year, " in a lucid interval of oomparar 
tive health," he was sent to a large 
school at Eingston-upon-Thames, where 
" at the expense of many tears and some 
blood he purchased the knowledge of 
the Latin syntax;" But his studies 
were often interrupted by the state of 
his health, and after two years he was 
recalled home on the occasion of his 
mother's death. This event proved such 
a shock to Edward's father that he re- 
tired from business, and having bought 
an estate, took up his residence at 
Beriton, in Hampshire. 

In 1748, Gibbon's fond aunt was left 
comparatively destitute by the failure of 
her father, and she was reduced to the 
necessity of keeping a boarding-house 
for Westminster school. Thither the 
future historian was sent. It appears 
that he did not gain much advantage 
from his studies there, since they were 
frequentiy interrupted by debility, or by 
severe attacks of illness. He was at 
length sent to Bath under the care of a 
servant, then for a time to Winchester, 
where, however, he derived no benefit 
from medical skill, so that tiie Bath 
waters were again resorted to. He re- 
turned to Westminster for a short time, 
but was unable to struggle with the 
hardships of a public school. But 
about the age of fineen, the disorders to 
which he had been subject gradually 
disappeared, and strength and vigour 
of eonstitution took the place of pain 
and lassitude. He was now placed at 
Esher, in Surrey, under the care of the 
Rev. Philip Francis, the well-known 
translator of Horace. It was soon 
discovered that the master preferred the 
society and amusements of London to 
the labour of tuition, and Mr. Gibbon 
came to the strange resolution of send- 
ing his son to Oxford, where he was 
matriculated as a gentieman commoner 
of Magdalen College, before he had at- 
tained his sixteenth year. Three years of 
apparent idleness had passed away, but 
the boy had meanwhile been engaged 
in his own education, and he informs us 
that his indiscriminate appetite for 
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reading "subsided by degrees in the 
historic line." The discovery of the 
continuation of Sohard'n " Bonian His- 
tory " awfliened his interest in the sub- 
ject which was destined to occupy his 
lifetime. Greedily did young Giobon 
devour all the works he could procure 
relative to the Byzantine period of 
Koman History, Howel's History of the 
World, Ocldey's inimitable wort upon 
the Saracens ; and indeed every P^nglish 
work on that period of history was 
perused ere he went to Oxford, and he 
•amestly endeavoured to obtain inform- 
ation on the same subject from other 
sources. "Before I was sixteen," he 
Mtys, *' I had exhausted all that cotdd 
be learned in English of the Arabs and 
Persians, the Tartars and Turks ; and 
the same ardour urged me to guess at 
the French of D'Herbelot, and to con- 
strue the barbarous Latin of Focock's 
Albufaragius. Such vague and multi- 
farious reading could not teach me to 
think, to write, or to act ; and the only 
principle that darted a ray of light into 
the indigested chaos, was an early and 
rational application to the order of time 
and place?* With such tastes and with 
a mind undisciplined indeed, but eager 
in the ptursuit of knowledge, Edward 
CKbbon entered upon his academical 
dareer. Behold him in a velvet cap and 
silk gown, tlie owner of three elegant 
and well-fiimished rooms, with an ample 
supply of money at his disposal, and the 
free use of a noble library. At an age 
when most boys are living under the 
watchful eyes of parents or school- 
masters. Gibbon was allowed as much 
freedom, as if he had reached man's 
estate. Professedly a student, and 
under the jurisdiction of masters, lie was 
in reality free to wander whithersoever 
it pleased him, free to work or to bo 
idle, to attend to the college routine,* or 
to absent himself from the clasfif! Some- 
times he would elope from Oxford and 
yiait Bath or London ; his absence passed 
unnoticed; he returned to his amuse- 
ments or to his self-chosen studies, but no 
atrthority of any kind opposed his youth- 
fbl inclinations. Will it surprise. any one 
to learn that the fourteen months spent 
at Magdalen College " proved the most 
idle and unprofitable of hig whole life ?" 
Gibbon's indignation at the abuses 
which were then prevalent at Oxford, 
appears well founded; and we cannot 
heh) imacining with regret, how 
diSerent his future course might 



have proved if, during that period of 
susceptibility and impression, some 
great and good man, like Arnold of 
Rugby, had directed his thoughts and 
watched over his studies. About that 
time Dr. Middleton's " Free Inquiry " 
was exciting some interest in the theo- 
logical world ; the curious and in- 
quisitive boy was induced to f>eru6e it, 
as well as tne answers which it called 
forth. Instead of making him a sceptic, 
as might have been imagined, it gare a 
new direction to his thoughts and 
studies, and he was led by degrees to ^ 
believe in all the mysteries of the 
Church of Home, llie boy was brave 
or vain enough to avow his convictions, 
and to renoimce the Church In which 
he had been brought up. On informinff 
his father of the step which he had 
taken, he was so angry that he imme- 
diately divulged the secret, and the 
future infidel was dismissed from the 
college for his adherence to a time-worn 
superstition. We do not find that he 
received a word of admonition, or that 
any effort was made to remove the 
perplexities with which he was troubled. 
He prides himself, in his autobiography, 
on this sacrifice of interest to conscience, 
and shelters his want of iudgment be- 
neath the names of Chillingworth and 
Bayle, who had both been drawn aside 
by the sophistries of the Roman Catholic 
Church. To overcome the belief in 
which his sou had taken refuge, Mr. 
Gibbon placed him for a short tune, we 
are not told how long, under the roof of 
Mallet, the author of a life of Bacon, 
and of several poems and plays; his 
principles were deistical : and if the boy 
were really desirous to know the truth, 
he could of course gain no assistance 
from such a friend. 

At length it was determined that he 
should be sent to Switzerland, and 
educated at Lausanne, by M. Pavilliard, 
a Protestant and a Calvmist. From a 
state of freedom he was degraded to the 
condition of a schoolboy ; his expenses 
were managed for him by the pastor, and 
he received only a small monthly allow- 
ance of pocket-money ; everythmg was 
strange to him; he could neither apeak 
nor understand French, and "during 
some weeks was iacapable, not only 
of enjoying the pleafiures of conversa- 
tion, but even of asking or answering a 
question in the oonmion iatercourse of 
hfe." But to struggle with diflSculties, 
axid to orercome uiem» is the common 
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Ji^tage of genius, and the discipline 
which Edward Gibbon onderwent 
proyed of infinite advantage to him in 
the future. His means did not enable 
him to associate on equal terms with 
hu own countrymen at Lausanne, and 
thus, at this critical j)eriod of his life, 
he was thrown upon his own resources. 
By practice and perseverance, however, 
it was not long before he gained a 
thorough mastery over the French 
language, and with this knowledge his 
cnreumstances were altered. He was 

^ received into the best families of Lau- 
sanne, and endeavoured, but without 
sacoase, to gain some proficiency in the 
aecompliahments of a gentleman. He 
took no delight in bodily exercise, 
and his choicest pleasures were asso- 
ciated ¥rith literature and study. His 
aadduity at this time was very great, 
and it was, we imagine, chiefly owing to 
the fact of his thoughts divei-ging into 
a fresh channel, that he was willing, 
before long, to renounce his temporaiy 

, creed, and to suspend his reugious 
inquiries altogether. 

Gibbon is another striking example 
of what well-directed and systematic 
efforts may accomplish. He was con- 
scious of genius, but not on that account 
did he r6lax from an almost imremitting 
toil which he had voluntarily imposed 
upon himself, and it will be useful 
and stimulating to future students, if 
we detail somewhat fiilly the co\irse and 
measure of his studies at Lausanne. It 
was during the last three years of his 
residence there, that his application 
became most apparent, and the follow- 
ing account of the work which he accom- 
plished in a few months, will serve as 
ta illustration of his lifelong activity. 
" In the space of eight months, from the 
beginning of April, I learnt the priu- 
emles of drawing; made myself com- 
nete master of tiie French and Latin 
langnages, with which I was very 
nperficially acquainted before, and 
vrote and translated a great deal in both ; 

I nad Cicero's Epistles ' Ad Familiares,' 

I bis * Brutus/ all his ' Orations,' his 
Dialogues 'De Amicitift,' and 'De 
Smectnte ; ' Terence, twice ; and 
PHny^s * Epistles ;' in French, Gian- 
aone's ' History of Naples,' and L'Abbe 
Btnmer's * li^fythology,' and M. de 
Bodiat's ' Memoizes sor la Suisse ;' and 
viote a Tery ample islotion of my tour. 
1 likewise hegan to study Greek, and 
ittt through the Orammar. I began to 



make very large collections of what I 
read. But what I esteem most of all, 
irom the perusal and meditation of * Be 
Grousaz's Logic ' I not only understood 
the principles of that science, but formed 
my mind to a habit of thinkmg and 
reasoning I had no idea of before." 

He adopted a method in translating 
from French or Latin, which he recom* 
mends to the attention of students. 
Choosing some classic writer of acknow- 
ledged purity and elegance of style, he 
would translate select passages into 
French, and then after awhile, when all 
memory of the original paragraphs was 
obliterated, retranslate them into the 
original language. He followed the 
same plan with one of the French 
classics, and found the efibrt extremely 
beneficial. The study of the Latin 
authors proved a labour of love; 
having thoroughly studied and imbibed 
the spirit of Cicero, he appears to 
have read and pondered nearly all 
the Latin classics, in the brief space 
of twenty-seven months, and some of 
them he even found leisure to P^niae 
two or three times. " I never suttered," 
he writes, " a difficult or corrupt passage 
to escape, till I had viewed it in every 
light or which it was susceptible .... 
and in the ardour of my inquiries, I 
embraced a large cirde of historical and 
critical erudition." He had happily 
found a friend who sympathised with 
him in these piursuits, and in the com- 
pany of Mr. Deyverdun, " enjoyed the 
benefit of a free conversation on the 
topics of their common studies." From 
the Latin language and literature he 
advanced to the Greek, which for 
awhile he prosecuted with equal ardour ; 
but it was not imtil a later period of his 
life that he became thoroughly con- 
versant with Grecian literature. For 
some time, at the request of his father, 
Gibbon pursued the study of mathe- 
matics, but he felt no interest in the 
science ; and as soon as he understood 
the principles, gladly abandoned it for 
ever. To add to these varied labours, 
which for a young man who had not 
yet attained the a0e of twenty might be 
deemed sufficiiant. Gibbon made himself 
acquainted with Grotius and Puffendorf, 
with Locke and Bayle; but his chief 
delight was in the irequent perusal of 
Montesquieu, "whose energy of style, 
and boldness of hypothesis, were power- 
ful to awaken and stimulate the genius 
of the age.** 

b2 
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It was not until the third summer of 
his stay in Switzerland, that he was 
permitted to make the tour of that 
ooimtry, and even then he was ahsent 
oxUy a month, visiting in the company 
of FaYilliard idl the principal towns, 
and the most eminent persons then 
living in the cantons, ^before he re- 
turned to England he was also intro- 
duoed to Voltaire, whom he styles " the 
most extraordinary man of the age." 

The writer of an autobiography must 
find it difficult to detail freely those 
passages in his history, which are in 
reality perused with the greatest plea- 
sure. The public acts of a great man 
are by no means so interesting to us as 
the domestic incidents of his daily life ; 
we are glad to learn anything about his 
habits, nis peculiarities, the motives by 
which he was actuated, and the amuse- 
ments in which he indulged. But ho 
must be indeed an egotist who can 
enter into all these minutias respecting 
himself, and there are several topics on 
which he cannot be expected to dwell. 
Most men are at some period of their 
lives more strongly moved by love than 
by any other passion. But it is a 
passion which, if they feel deeply, they 
are accustomed to mdulge in secret. 
Even the cold temperament of a Gibbon 
was not altogether ^e from this 
emotion, and once in his life he con- 
fesses himself smitten. A strange love 
affair it must have been, and the stilted 
and formal way in wliich he narrates 
liiis episode in his history is very cha- 
racteristio of the man. Mademoiselle 
Ourchod was the daughter of an 
obscure country pastor, who found 
leisure in the retirement of a mountain 
village to bestow upon her a liberal 
education. The report of her wit and 
beauty excited the interest of Gibbon, 
and he managed to gain admittance to 
her sodetj. The result must be told in 
Ins own words: "I found her learned 
without pedantry, lively in conversation, 
pure in sentiment, and elegant in 
manners ; and the first sudden emotion 
was fortified by the habits and know- 
ledge of a more familiar acquaintance. 
She permitted me to make her two or 
tiiiee visits at her father^s house. I 
passed some happy days there, in the 
mountains of Burgundy, and her parents 
KoDoarably encouraged the connection. 
In a calm retirement the gay vanity of 
jouth no longer fluttered in her bosom; 
ahe listened to the voice of truth and 



passion, and I might presume to ho; 
that I had made some impression on 
virtuous heart. At Grassy and Lausann 
I indulged my dream of felicity ; but o 
my retium to England I soon discovere 
that my father would not hear of thi 
strange alliance, and that without hi 
consent I was myself destitute ant 
helpless. After a painM struggle 

r' elded to my fate : 1 sighed as a lovei 
obeyed as a son ; my wound was in 
sensibly healed by time, absence, bo< 
the habits of a new life." Our readen 
will remember that Mademoiselk 
Curchod ultimately became the wife o: 
Necker, and the mother of De StaA. 

After a residence of nearly five yean 
at Jiausauno, Gibbon's father expressec 
a wish to see his son once more, and hi 
returned to England in the spring o 
1768. The only person whom hewishec 
to see there was nis good aunt Porten 
his father Jiad become estranged firon 
him, and had married again durins^ hi) 
absence from England. But the mtei 
view which he had dreaded proves 
agreeable, and " an easy and equa 
politeness" marked the future intei 
course between faUier and son. Mrf 
Gibbon was a kind and amiable stef 
mother, and her warm-heartedness sooc 
expelled the uncomfortable feeling witl 
which Edward had at first regarded hei 

Some months were now passed awa; 
not very pleasantly in London ; he thei 
returned to Beriton, and lived aooD 
siderable time under his father^s rooi 
passing his days in study and meditft 
tion. His spare money was spent oB 
books, and he gradually became thfl 
possessor of a noble library, the choiceit 
of all treasures to a literary devotee. 
With reference to this subject, he save: 
— " I may allow myself to observe, that 
I am not conscious of having erff 
bought a book from a motive of ostente* 
tion ; that every volume, before it Wtt 
deposited on the shelf, was either isti 
or sufficiently examined, and that I 
soon adopted the tolerating Twn.'giin U 
tlie Elder Pliny, 'nullum esse libmiB 
tarn malum ut uon ex aliqu4 parte 
prodesset.'" We do not remember to 
nave heard or read of any man win 
knew better how to avail himself of tht 
materials which he employed, how t» 
gather up, from the mighty storahooii 
to which he resorted, all that was resDtt 
valuable, and to reject the chaff ira 
which it was connected. Indeed, tfai 
methodical system of study which In 
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>iir8ued, and his patient, plodding, un- 
Launted research, may afford lessons of 
lie greatest importance to all students. 
3ibbon possessed genius, imagination, 
Mwer, and an apparently innate taste 
ror historical investigations; but he 
would never have attained that high 
rank to which he is so justly entitled 
in the literature of his country, if to 
these great advantages he had not 
xmited the indispensable qualification 
of an untiring industry. 

Gibbon's first published work was 
an "Essay on the Study of Litera- 
ture," a subject to which, with all his 
abilities, he has failed to do justice. 
His ambition surpassed his strength; 
although thoroughly conversant with 
Latin, and perhaps also with French 
literature, he knew next to nothing of the 
poets and philosophers of Greece; Italy, 
Germany, and Spain were regions im- 
explored; and his acquaintance with 
English literature was never, at any 
period of his life, either profound or 
discriminative. The Essay was composed 
in French, and excited considerable 
interest on the Continent. And now, 
amid the first excitement of literary 
ambition, a new scene opened before 
lum. A national militia was about to be 
fonned, and the elder Gibbon, as well 
aa his son, received commissions as 
magor and colonel in the Hamp- 
shire regiment ; and thus, contrary to 
liis expectations, he was condemned 
teing two years and a half to " a wan- 
<fering life of military servitude." He 
t^pgrets the loss of so much valuable 
time, but owns that the duty to which 
Je was called was productive of some 
)enefit. It made him, he tells us, an 
ilnglishman and a soldier; and he 
tndied the science of military tactics, 
rhich was not without its use in after 
"ears. Before the militia was disbanded, 
md dtiriiig intervals of leisure, Gibbon 
bond time to acquire an acciurate 
aiowledge of the Greek language, which 
iQabled him to irelish the beauties of the 
Had. At the commencement of the 
'ear 1783, he revisited the Continent, 
pent four months in Paris, nearly a 
"Bar at Lausanne, and rather more than 
bat period in a journey through Italy. 
lEis first sight of the eternal city 
Nrakened a d^?ree.of emotion of which 
IB was not often susceptible; and it 
9m while musing amidst the ruins of 
he Capitol that he conceived the first 
Ita o/his great work. In the summer 



of 1765 we find him once more at 
Beriton, where he appears to have Hved, 
with Httle variation in his pursuits, till 
his father's death, which occrurred nearly 
six years afterwards. 

The winter months were spent in 
London, where Gibbon had now gained 
a large circle of acquaintance, consist- 
ing of those gentlemen with whom he 
had been associated in the militia, or of 
travellers he had met with abroad, and 
as a member of the " Boman Club," 
which he helped to establish, he became 
intimate with several of the English 
aristocracy. There were moments when 
Gibbon felt bitterly the want of a pjro- 
fession, and of that mdependence which 
he might have secured for himself by 
the study of the law, or by some mer- 
cantile pursuit. Few, indeed, are the 
men who can afibrd to be left to their 
own resources; voluntary labour is 
seldom continuous ; " the weight of too 
much Hberty" prevents the concentra- 
tion of their powers, and, since there is 
no positive necessity for exertion, time 
is too often Mttered away upon trifles. 
But the future historian of Bome, 
although not compelled to labour for a 
subsistence, had chalked out for himself 
a path in which success was impossible 
without the daily and systematic appli- 
cation to which most men are doomed 
by the pressure of circumstances. No 
sooner had he returned to England than 
he commenced an historical work, en- 
couraged by the advice and assistance 
of his Iriend Deyverdun. It embraced 
a period of two hundred years, " firom 
the association of the three peasants of 
the Alps to the plenitude and prosperity 
of ihe Helvetic body in the sixteenth 
century." The preparatory study re- 
quisite for the composition of this work 
occupied two years. When he had 
completed the first book, which was 
written in French, it was read to a 
literary society of foreigners, and their 
opinion, which, since the author was 
unknown, was fireely expressed, proved 
so unsatisfactory that Gibbon threw 
aside the work, and never afterwards at- 
tempted to continue it. Hume, however, 
spoke of it highly; and while he justly 
condemned the use of a foreign language, 
he entreated the author to continue ue 
history. Gibbon's next Hterary adven- 
ture was the j^hcation, in connection 
with his Swiss fiiend, of a journal, 
entitled "M^oires Litteraires de la 
Grande Bretag^e/' which was continued 
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two jetas, and which, aooordhig to Gib- 
bon^ own account, had more merit than 
reputation. At the beginning of the 
year 1770, lie published liiH critical 
observations on the sixth book of the 
^neid, in reply to an hvpothesis whicfli 
had been lately broached by Bisliop 
Warburton. But his most assiduous 
fitudies were in connection with Roman 
history, and the work whinli was des- 
tined to render him famous was already 
in embryo. Willi the i»r«oiHioii of a 
theologian, Gibbon iiifornm us undor 
separate heads of the way in which li^^ 
employed his time at t)iis penod. As 
iUuttrative of his mental activity these 
statements are not without interest, and 
it is pleasant to trace as far as possible 
the steps by which he was led to 
embrace a subiect so grand and im- 
posing as the ** Decline and Fall of the 
Boman Empire." 

About this time his father died, in the 
sixty- fourth year of his ago, and Gibbon 
attained *• the first of earthly blessings, 
independence." Ho "submitted," ho 
informs us, " to the order of nature ; 
and his grief was soothed by the con- 
scious satisfaction that he had dis- 
charged all the duties of filial piety." 
Two years, however, elapsed before ho 
managed to dispose of tho farm and 
estate at Beriton, and to take up his 
residence in London, where he spent the 
greater portion of each year during the 
Temainder of his stay in England. He 
became a member of the " Literary 
Olub," and asso<;iated with most persons 
of eminence in the political and literary 
world. And here we cannot refrain 
from transcribing a passage from Col- 
man's " Kandom Hecords," whi(;h is to 
be found amonff the notes of Mr. Mil- 
man's edition of the " MemoirH " It is a 
comparison between Gibbon and John- 
son as they appeared in society, and 
bears every mark of having been 
painted to tne life : — '* On the daj I first 
sat down with Johnson, in his rusty 
brown suit, and his black worsted stock- 
ings, Gibbon was placed opposite to mo 
in a suit of flowered velvet, with a baff 
and sword. Each had his measured 
phraseoloffy ; and Johnson's famous 
parallel between Dryden and Pope 
might be loosely parodied in reference 
to himself and Gibbon. Johnson's stylo 
was grand, and Gibbon's elegant; the 
stateliness of the former was sometimes 
pedatitic, and the polish of the latter 
was occasionally finical. Johnson 



marched to kettle-drums and trumpets ; 
Gibbon moved to flutes and hautboys. 
Johnson hewed passages through the 
Aljjs, while Gibbon levelled walks 
through parks and gardens. Mauled as 
F hud been by Johnson, Gibbon poured 
balm uj)on my bruises, by condescend- 
ing once or twice in the evening to talk 
with me ; the great historian was light 
and playful, suiting his matter to the 
cH])acity of the boy ; but it was done 
7H4nr mo ; still his niaiinerism prevailed, 
still bo tapped his snuff-box, still he 
Hniirkrd una smiled, and rounded his 
periods with tlie same air of good breed- 
ing as if he were conversing with men. 
EIis mouth, mellifluous as Plato's, was a 
round hole, nearly in the centra of his 
visage." 

No sooner was Gibbon settled in his 
London housf3 than he commenced the 
compoHition of bis history, for which he 
had qualified himself by several years 
of pre})uration. It was some time before 
he could arrange his materials or decide 
upon the true era of the ** Decline and 
Jail." He exjjerienced considerable 
difficulty in the choice of language, and 
found it perplexing " to hit the middle 
tone between a dull chronicle and a 
rhetorical declamation." His love of 
effect influenced his choice on this occa- 
sion. Ft is seldom well for a man to be 
much concemed al>out the style in which, 
he writes. Only let him possess a» 
thorough knowledge of his subject, onljr* 
let him aim at simplicity and perspi— 
cuity, and he will find that he caia. 
obtain without effort a freedom an£L 
flexibility in composition, which will 
enable him to rise to the highest straixa. 
of eloquence — if, indeed, his theme in- 
quire it, and he can appreciate his thenar 
— or, on the other hand, he will learxi' 
the possibility of writing with a I>«ri<* 
simplicity, when a lowly and coHunon" 
place subject demands it. But GibbofiB 
aims at splendour, and dazzles iu» by tlil^ 
brilliancy of his carefully constructed 
periods ; and though we are astonisbe^ 
and excited by the glare, we feel at tb^ 
same time a desire for repose, eueh ^ 
desire as the traveller in Africa mu*^ 
exporienci*, when overpowered by 
heat of a tropical sun he sighs for 
ple»sant shade of the jpaJm tree, aqd i 
refreshing verdure of an oasis in 
desert, indeed, it cannot be 
that there is some truth in the ass ffl rt to*^^ 
of Burke, who considered Gibben's ^^jJ^J 
" vicious and affected, and deformed d^^ 
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too much literary tinsel and frip- 

Through the friendship and influence 
of Lord Dliot, who had married his 
first cousin, Gibbon was elected for the 
borough of Liskeard, and took his seat 
in the House of Commons, at the com- 
mencement of the conflict between 
Great Britain and America. It was an 
illustrious era in oin* parliamentary 
history, and Gibbon listened to the 
oratory of Fox and Burke, of Lord 
North and Sheridan. But the gift of 
eloquence had been denied to him, and 
he was content during ei^ht sessions to 
record his opinions by a silent vote. 

The first volume of the " History " was 
published about the commencement of 
the year 1766. A thousand copies only 
were printed, but in a few days the im- 
pression was exhausted, and a second 
and third edition were speedily called 
for. Hume and Robertson both wrote 
in terms of high eulogium, and the 
latter, although by profession a minister 
of the Gospel, only ventured to say, at 
the close of a letter to the pubUsher, 
that he had not yet read the two con- 
eluding chapters, but that he was sorry 
to hear that Gibbon had *' taken such a 
tone in them as would give great ofience, 
and hurt the sale of the oook." But 
Dr. Robertson's religious principles were 
very undecided, and it has indeed 
been suspected that he was not alto- 

Stther free from scepticism himself. 
ibbon now revisited raris, having re- 
odved an invitation from Necker, who 
vas in the he^ht of his popularity 
as Minister of Finance. At his house 
the historian met with most of the illus- 
trious frenchmen of the day; and it 
was perhaps a secret pleasure to him to 
ase his eany love once^ more imder such 
strangely altered circumstances: for he 
iofbrms na, and we believe truly, that 
he had no envy in his composition, 
the pursuit for awhile of other and by 
Qo means kindred studies — ^for Gibbon 
, ntaied on a course of anatomy and 
ahemirtry— delayed the publication of 
t^ second volume. There were other 
•aoses, too, which prevented a speedy 
eoBtiautUion of the history. He dived 
into " the mud," as he terms it, of the 
AaafiL ooBtroY^^ ; he published a vin- 
dmtijQiD. of his first volume, which had 
HHSAd eoHsLdesalde exeitement in the 
nlwiMlftwpr]4; hfi eemposed in Exwioh, 
1^^^ x^ius^ 01 the JU>rd ChanceUor 
lliurlow, a state paper, in order to 



assert the justice of the British arms : 
and his ofQcial post, as one of the Lords 
Commissioners of Trade and Planta- 
tions, must have somewhat interrupted 
his studies. But on the dissolution of 
Parliament Gibbon lost his seat, and an 
interval of leisure enabled him to pub- 
lish the second and third volumes of the 
" Decline and Fall." At the next general 
election the historian was chosen, at the 
reoomiiiendation of Lord North, for the 
borough of Lymington. As ameml>er of 
the Board of Trade he received for three 
years an annual income of more than 
7001. But in the month of April, 1780, 
Edmund Burke brought forward his 
celebrated Reform Bill; Uie Board of 
Trade was desti'oyed by a majority of 
eight, and Gibbon was deprived of a 
comfortable salary. A year was now 
devoted to a renewed study of the Greek 
poets and historians, and a "laborious 
winter " was passed over the codes and 
pandects cjf Justinian, and in a perusal 
of their modern interpreters. 

His oldest and most intimate friend, 
Deyverdun, had now settled at Lau- 
sanne, and Gibbon pictured to himsdf 
a hfe of repose and literary leisure, in 
a spot beloved from old associations! 
and in a coimtry where the manners 
and language of the people pos- 
sessed for him a peculiar charm. No 
sooner was the idea conceived than the 
plan was eftected, and Gibbon bade 
farewell to London, and took up his 
abode in Switzerland, under the same 
roof as his friend. No poet could have 
fixed upon a residence more charfliing. 
The view of a cultivated and picturesque 
coimtry in the foreground ol the lake of 
Geneva, and of Alpine summits covered 
with eternal snow, formed a scene of 
singular sublimity and beauty. But 
we do not imagine that it was from 
any hearty, genuine love of nature 
that Gibbon took up his abode in that 
deUghtful spot ; not from such a source 
did he seek for inspiration and strength, 
and he gained no more fr'om the 
glories winch were around him than 
he gained from that higher fountain 
of inspiration to which, as far as we 
can judge, he never in any case 
resorted. In the perusal of his auto- 
biography we are continually amused bv 
the formal and laboured manner in which 
Gibbon relates the most simple facts, cat 
explains the motives which actuate his 
Qonduet His first winter at Lauaaan^ 
was given, he informs us, " to a general 
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embrace, without any nice discrimina- 
tion, of persons ana characters," and 
then, under three heads, he details the 
advantages which he derived from his 
change of residence. In the first place, 
his personal freedom had been impaired 
by a seat in the House of Commons and 
at the Board of Trade. In the next, he 
tells us how in London he was lost in 
a crowd, but that at Lausanne his 
position in society was more important; 
that instead of being a solitary bachelor, 
he enjoyed unrestrained intercourse with 
his friend, and that their *' daily table 
was always provided for one or two ex- 
traordinary guests;" and finally, that 
instead of a small house "between a 
street and a stable-yard," he had now the 
oommand of a spacious mansion, and 
of a library which fully compensated 
for those hterary advantages which a 
London life affords. Time passed away 
in refftilar and systematic study, which 
was, however, seldom protracted beyond 
the morning hours ; the evenings were 
devoted to conversation or to cards, and 
the occasional visits of an illustrious 
Englishman sometimes broke in upon 
the tranquillity of his life. The labour 
of twenty years was at length brought 
to a conclusion, and Gibbon's own 
account of the evening in which he 
completed his history is too remarkable 
to be omitted : — " It was on the day, or 
rather night, of the 27th June, 1787, 
between the hours of eleven and twelve, 
tiiat I wrote the last lines of the last 
page in a summer-house in my garden. 
After Jaying down my pen, I took several 
turns* in a hereeau, or covered walk of 
acacias, which commands a prospect of 
the country, the lake, and the mountains. 
The air was temperate, the sky was 
serene, the silver orb of the moon was 
reflected from the waters, and all nature 
was silent. I will not dissemble the 
first emotions of joy on recovery of my 
freedom,{and, perhaps, the estabhshment 
of my fame. But my pride was soon 
humbled, and a sober melancholy was 
spread over my mind, by the idea that I 
had taken an everlasting leave of an 
old and agreeable companion ; and that 
whatsoever might be the future date of 
my history, the life of the historian 
must be short and precarious." 

After remaining four years at Lau- 
sanne, Giblwn resolved to revisit Eng- 
land and his friend Lord Sheffield, but 
it was not, he tells us, without some re- 
hictance and terror, that he undertook 



"this formidable adventure.'* Little 
did Gibbon imaffine what a change 
would be produced in the course of half 
a century, and how lightly the mer- 
chant's clerk, and the city shopman 
would think of that trip which he re- 
garded with such timidity. During his 
stay in his native country he prepared 
his three last volumes for publication, 
and on the fifty-first anniversary of his 
birthday they were issued from the 
press. A cheerful literary dinner was 
given at tlie house of Mr. Cadell, and 
Gibbon was vain enough to be extremely 
flattered by the poetical laudation of 
Hayley. On retuminjj to Switzerland, 
Gibbon found his fnend Deyverdun 
dying; and after awhile he was left alone, 
the master, indeed, of a beautiful house, 
and of a noble library ; but witliout any 
of those dear and intimate relationships 
which lessen the sorrows and multiply 
the joys of life. He talked of adopting 
a young female relation, ^and would 
doubtless have done so, had not her 
friends opposed his wish. "Some ex- 
pedient," he writes in a letter to Lord 
Sheffield, "even the most desperate, 
must be embraced to secure the domestic 
society of a male or female companion." 
Gibbon was now attacked with the gout, 
and his afiliction made him feel more 
poignantly the solitude of his position. 

Ino French revolution brought a 
swarm of emigrants to Lausanne, and he 
deplores the " inundation of strangers," 
although with some of them he had 
been personally acquainted. Gibbon 
hated the principles of the first B'rench 
revolutiomsts and the extravagant acts 
of their successors, and he appeared in- 
clined to run into the contrary extreme, 
and to decry innovation altogether. He 
even asserted, with all apparent serioiw- 
ness, that at that moment he would not 
destroy the Inquisition at Lisbon. 

The few remaining incidents in the 
life of the historian may be very briefly 
related. The autobiography ceases soon 
after his return to Lausanne, and it is 
from his letters, and from the brief but 
interesting particulars related by Lord 
Bheflield, tliat we gain the particulars of 
his closing life. The state of i^e war 
appears to have made Gibbon fearful 
lest he should be compelled to escape to 
England ; but the period of suspense and 
alarm happily passed away. Abonttbis 
time he proposed writing the ** Lives, or 
rather the Characters, ol the most Emi- 
nent Persons in Arts and Armn, in. 
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Church and State, who have flourished 
in Britain from the reign of Henry VIII. 
to tiie present age/* a scheme vast and 
magnificent, and one which, in some 
respects, Gibhon might have happily ac- 
complished; but he would have dwelt 
too much in generalities, he would have 
satisfied himself with describing and 
illustrating those outward acts which 
fihow to greatest advantage upon the 
page of history. He could not have ap- 
preciated the lofty and disinterested 
motives which actuated the conduct of 
some of England's greatest worthies ; he 
would have felt no sympathy for that 
noble heroism which springs solely from 
a sense of duty without any regard to the 
world's smiles and frowns ; and his own 
appreciation of moral excellence was far 
too limited for a work which, in addition 
to the intellectual power that Gibbon 
undoubtedly possessed, required a genial 
sympathetic nature, capable of expand- 
ing itself in evenr direction, of gathering 
up all that was beautiful and good, and 
of presenting it before us, so that it 
might become a "joy for ever," and 
satisfy not only the intellect but the 
heart 

In the year 1793 the death of Lady 
Sheffield induced Gibbon to visit Eng- 
land once more, in the hope that his 
society might prove a solace to the 
^licted husband. He esteemed the 
presence of a friend the only comfort at 
such a moment, for he was utterly 
ignorant of any higher source of conso- 
lation ; and in writing to Lord Sheffield 
the ordy hope which he can suggest is, 
that " if there be a future life her mild 
virtues have surelv entitled her to the 
reward of pure and perfect felicity." In 
such ignorance and gloom was the great 
[ historian advancing rapidly towards the 
close of his career. Too truly, alas! 
may Cowper's beautiful comparison be- 
tween the simple but devout cottager, 
and the witty and learned Frenchman, 
be applied to Edward Gibbon. 

0fa« luippy peasantl Oh, unhappy bard ! 
His tbe mere tiiuel, hers the rich reward; 
He, praiaed perhaps for ages yet to come, 
Sbe, never heard of half a mile from home ; 
fie, lost in errors his rain heart prefers, 
Sbe, safe in the simplicity of hers. 

Gibbon arrived in England in the 
montii of June, and spent the remainder 
of the summer with his friend. In 
October he went to Bath to visit his 
stepmother, and from thence to Lord 
Spencer's, at Althorp. For a long time 
previously he had betrayed a great 



aversion to exercise, and had suffered 
from indisposition. A painful complaint, 
which haa been gradually increasing, 
comf>elled him to submit to an opera- 
tion in London. The effect was it seems 
beneficial, for be managed to visit Lord 
Auckland at Eden Farm, which is some 
distance from the metropolis, and again 
to return thither in order to dine with 
Lord Loughborough, at whose house he 
met with Burke, Pitt, and Wyndham. 
About the middle of December he was 
conscious of several unfavourable symp- 
toms, and was again compelled to place 
himself under the hands of a surgeon. 
He did not apprehend that the result 
would prove fatal, but deemed that a 
radical cure might be effected, and 
imagined that he should be able to re- 
turn to Lausanne. The day before he 
died he talked of the probable duration 
of his life, and said that he thought he 
might survive for ten, twelve, or perhaps 
twenty years ; but during the night he 
was seized with a violent attack, and 
expired after a few hours' illness, on the 
16th January, 1794. 

We cannot close this short biographi- 
cal sketch wiUiout making a few remarks 
upon tbe great work which has gained 
for Gibbon an European reputation, 
and which bids fair to increase in popu- 
larity, in proportion to the growth of 
historic study. History is the biography 
of nations, it links us in a chain of 
brotherhood with the men who have 
gone before us, it instructs us by ex- 
ample, by precept, by admonition. While 
we live again in tiie past, we gather 
suggestions for our own course, we see 
what rocks are to be shunned, what in- 
novations are to be feared, and to what 
principles we should most firmly adhere. 
We see how often license has been mis- 
taken for liberty, and how it is only by 
slow steps, and by the exercise of private 
virtue in her citizens that a nation can 
obtain anvthing better than the sem- 
blance of freedom ; and the deeds of in- 
famy which have been enacted imder 
the veil of religion, or in the fierce spirit 
of an intractable bigotry, may teach us 
lessons of charity, forbearance, and 
gratitude. The knowledge of what men 
have done proves to us that there is 
nothing which may not be accomplished 
in the mture. The heroism which has 
called forth great deeds and nerved to 
high and lofty enterprise, becomes " be- 
queathed by sire to son " through the 
glowing pages of history. Before we can 
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understand the age in which our own 
lot is cast, we must imbibe thoroughly 
the spirit of the past, and he will be the 
greatest legislator who can appreciate 
most perfectly, from bygone ages, all 
that is available in tlio present; and 
whose system is founded upon no en- 
chanting and fallacious theory, but on 
the noble vantage ground of precedent, 
of authority, and of broad and general 
deductions. It is no light task to select 
and arrange from out tfie huge chaos of 
disconnected materials which the stream 
of Time has brought down to us, those 
fisuJts and those principles which may 
prove of real value to ourselves, and 
which may give us in enduring shape the 
" form ana pressure " of past ages. Indeed 
the historian req^uires so many and such 
varied oualiiications that we should be 
inclined to rank him second only to the 
poet in the domain of literature. Ho 
must be largely gifted with imagination, 
that he may look before and after, that 
he may be enabled to go, as it were, out 
of himself, and live for awhile two lives 
— a denizen of the past, feeling as it felt, 
sympathising with its prejudices, witli 
its aims, and with its suffering ; a 
citizen of the present, far-sighted, liberal, 
and hopeful, his views bounding with 
its warm life-blood, his spirit tn rilled 
with its most genial aspirations. To 
the imagination of the poet he must 
unite the calm research and the impar 
tial decisions of the philosopher. He 
must be pre-eminently a large-souled 
man, unfettered by party feeling, or the 
narrow one-sidedness of a sect, and 
large-hearted withal, loving his race, if 

Eossible, all the more for the insight he 
as gained into their sins, their follies, 
or their virtues, and despairing not of 
the future, even when the thick clouds of 
the past hang most heavily around him. 
It is obvious, too, that he should be a 
firm believer in a Divine Providence, 
for if he sees not " God in history," he 
will meet with innumerable problems 
which he cannot solve, and become in- 
volved in a labyrinth from which he 
will in vain endeavour to extricate him- 
self. If he have no faith in God, he 
will have no faith in humanity, and a 
sneering, barren scepticism, ana a moral 
philosophy which lacks truth and life, 
and is utteriy " stale and unprofitable," 
will detract f^om the interest, and mar 
the unity of his woric. The historian, 
agam, should be a man of learning, and 
in some degree of science : he shocild be 



a linguist, well acquainted with th» 
philosophy of language ; an antiquary, 
patient and unwearied, deeming nothing 
too minute for his attention; an ethno- 
logist and a geographer. 

It wore easy to enlarge upon the 
powers with which the historian should 
be endowed, but enough has been said to 
show how few men in any age have 
been duly fitted for so lofty a position, 
and that perhaps not one has appeared 
in whom all the requisite qualifications 
have been harmoniously combined. Our 
biography of Gibbon, short as it neces- 
sarily 18, will have intimated the point 
in wliich lay his most striking deficiency. 
He was a sceptic and a scoffer, some- 
times openly so, but for the most part 
covertly, contenting himself with balf- 
tnitlis, with mean inuendoes, or with 
ffroundloss imputations. He never 
boldly and bravely confesses himself an 
adversary to the Christian faith; he 
never proves, or attempts to prove, any 
falnity in the arguments upon which it 
is c^ouuded : but with tlie malice of a 
hidden foe he conceals the most rancor- 
ous enmity under the mask of friendship. 
This spirit of hostilitv to the holv verities 
of our religion breathes through all the 
pages of Gibbon's celebrated work, and 
this it is which so grievously detracts 
from its merit. Perhaps, indeed, the evil 
tendency of his history lies not so much 
in what he has said, as in what he has 
left unsaid, for neglect is often moreiinu 
rious than opposition. Unconsciously, 
however, like many of his brother 
infidels, he has been aiding the cause of 
truth with the very weapons which he 
has directed against it, and the most 
popular of American commentators has 
declared that, in his exposition of the 
Revelation of St. John, no book has 
been of more eftective service to him 
than the ** Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire." 

There are many sceptics with whom 
we feel a profound sympathy, men who 
long ardently for truth, wno "atretch 
lame hands of faith" towards that 
religion which they will ultimately em- 
brace, but who are so perplexed by difi&- 
culties, so encompassea with^doubta, that 
they walk on in darkness and haTe no 
light. Sincere, humble, and patient, the 
path which they are treading, rough ana 
sterile though it prove, will leaa them 
at length mt^ a region of light end 
beauty. "Beligion stretphes out bar 
hands to them, and salutes them with it 
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gentle name, even at the time they 
Would eeem to resist her ; for she dis- 
cerns in them a thirst for righteousness 
and peace, which she only is capahle of 
satisfying. And she waits for the happy 
moment, when, recognising tlie striking 
harmony between the Christian revela- 
tions and the imperfect revelations they 
have received from the voice within, 
these Christians by anticipation, these 
Christians by desire and want, shall be- 
come such in fact and profession." But 
the scepticism of Gibbon is of altogether 
another kind ; so thoroughly was he an 
egotist, so impelled was he by vanity, 
that the good seed had it fallen on such 
a soil would have been utterly choked. 
There was in him an obliquity of moral 
vision, and we do not meet with a single 
intimation either in his autobiography 
or letters, which would lead us to 
suppose that he ever honestly desired to 
ascertain the truth, or that he ever ex- 
amined with due care and seriousness 
tJie external and internal evidences of 
Christianity. 

Leaving this topic, on which, how- 
ever, we have not dwelt longer tlian its 
importance merited, and witnout allud- 
ing to some minor points in which 
Gibbon's " History" appears somewhat 
defective, little more remains to be done, 
save to echo the praise which has been 
imiversally allotted to the work by 
jttd^s far more qualified than ourselves. 



The artistic skill with which he has 
selected and grouped his materials, the 
felicity with which he has seized the 
salient points in a survey of many cen- 
turies, his profound, unwearied, and ac- 
curate research, which those who have 
in any measure gone over the same 
ground can alone appreciate; his vivid 
imagination, his eagle glance across un- 
known and far-spreading territories; the 
power with which, like a mighty master 
of his art, he exercises his imperial sway 
over tliose dark and gloomy ages, evoking 
the spirits of the departed, and depicting 
them witli so graphic and vigorous a 
pencil, that we might almost imagine 
the historian had himself seen and con- 
versed with the men who figure in his 
splendid drama; all these great and 
varied qualifications will ensure for 
Gibbon a high and enduring place 
among our historians He lives in om- 
memories as a magnificent illustration 
of mental power and mental superiority, 
but they are happier who live not only 
in our memories, but in our hearts, 
whose names have become household 
words which we pronounce with affection 
and tenderness, and who, while adding 
to our intellectual wealth, have enriched 
us still more by their example and their 
moral worth. 

Only the actions of the Just 

Smell rvreet, and bloaaom in the doit. 

J. D. 



ABMAND JEAN DU PL^SSIS, CAKDINAL-DUKE DE BICHEI4EU. 



Ir we were to take the opinions of Guy 
Patin and the other lampooners, who 
wiih such laudable activity poured 
forth floods of pamphlets two centuries 
ago, we mi^t almost be led to suppose 
that young Abmamd Jban du Plsssis, 
like XiUther, was bom of an incubus. 
How fondly those old Paris frondmrs 
eoUected, embellished, circulated every 
httle bit of scandal about despotism and 
absolute government ! How indus- 
triously they endeavoured to revive all 
the reminisdfinees of the Satxt$ Menippiej 
tad €re away anti^oardinahst jokes for 
want of deadlieirmifisiles ! Sooer troth 
coiapeis us to say, that ouv hero was 
ma&tm§ ekm Huuft the younger aen of a 



Poitevin gentleman, whose impoverished 
exchequer did not allow him to sup- 
port, in anything like style, the honours 
of his genealogical tree. Born on the 
5th of September, 1585, he received a 
tolerable education nreparatory to his 
entering the army. One of his brothers 
had already been comfortably provided 
for by the Church, and a bishop's mitre 
at Lugon was the first prise (not such 
a bad one either), which the Poitevin 
jfentUkofmme secured towards the w<»rldfy 
welfare of his family. Whilst th^ 
prelate thus sailed easily down i3^ 
stream of life, ihb soldier would have to 
fight bis wa^jT to distinetioB »woi4 ip 
hand, atarting with the usmit ehaiuKiB 
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of a cadet d^famUle. History does 
not inform U8 whether young Armand'a 
inclination was in accordance with the 
parental will, but certainly his sub- 
sequent conduct at the siege of La 
Rochelle proves that he was more at 
home on tlie field of battle than in the 
arena of theological discussion. U'he 
bishop of Lu9on had not yet been con- 
secrated, when, under the impression of 
some religious scruples, lie was induced 
to renounce a position so many would 
have earnestly coveted, and to withdraw 
himself entirely from the world. He 
entered a Carthusian monaHtery. This 
circumstance was likely to T>rovo a 
serious matter in the straitened circum- 
stances of theDu Plessis family; fortu- 
nately, or rather, unfortunately, for the 
edification of the Christian Chiu*ch, our 
soldier in j)088e, thought himself called 
upon to retain at any cost the position 
his brother had parted with ; so, tlirow- 
ing back his sword into the scabbard, 
he adopted the crozier as the i)rop of 
his rising fortunes. None of the trans- 
actions connected with this episcopal 
promotion will bear close examination. 
Richelieu was only twenty years old when 
it took place, ana a great many difiicul- 
ties were raised by the Poi)o, not without 
strong reasons. Henry i V. had to inter- 
fere; the French ambassador at Rome ex- 
hausted all his diplomatic resources ; as 
a final climax, Richelieu himself started 
for the eternal city, fully determined to 
conquer. His Holiness yielded at last, 
and the ceremony of consecration took 
place on April 17th, 1608. On his 
return from Home, the young bishop of 
Lu9on immediately repaired to his dio- 
cess. His new flock had for a very long 
time lived without any episcopal sur- 
veillance ; in those days, as well as at 
present, prelates were not remarkably 
strict as to the duty of residence, and 
they found it more profitable to come 
ana dance attendance at the Louvre 
or the Tuileries, than to preach the 
Gospel in a village church ; with few 
exceptions, the motto of the episcopal 
body might have been orosse dor^ 
ivSque de hoU. Arriving in a part of 
France, where the majority of the people 
belonged to the Protestant religion, 
Bichelieu resolved to discharge his 
duties with vigour and prudence. He 
would settle aiflferences, soften imta- 
tkms, and display uniformly the spirit 
of forbearance, when brought into con- 
tact with his Huguenot diocesaus 



" Gentlemen," he said, in a sort of 
oratorical programme to that effect, " as 
I am come to live with ^ou, and to 
make my habitual abode in this place, 
Uiere is nothing that can be more 
agreeable to me than to see your faces, 
and to know from your own aeclaration 
that you feel pleasure at my presence ; 
I thank you for the good wishes you 
express ; I shall do my best to deserve 
them by every kindness in my power ; 
for the strongest wisli I have is that I 
may be useful to all and each of you. 
There are some in tliis company who 
are separated from us, as I am aware, 
on matters of faith ; may we, notwith- 
standing, be all united together in the 
bond of charity ! I shall do all in mj 
power towards that object ; it will be as 
useful to them as to us, besides pleasing 
the king, whom every one of us is 
bound to obey. Time will prove more 
fully than anything I can say Hie 
afiection I bear to you ; I shall there- 
fore leave deeds to show that your wel- 
fare will be the end of my endeavours." 
If this short harangue evidences the 
spirit of Christian charity, we must 
remember how the new bishop of Lu9on 
stood circumstanced when he delivered 
it. He addressed himself, of course, to 
his hand fide flock — the Roman Catholic 
portion of the community ; but he was 
in the midst of a thorougldy Protestant 
district, and the harshest term he could 
use tlimi was charity. At a later period 
of his life, uncontrolled power taufifht 
him to erase that word from his vocabu- 
lary. If Richelieu manifested kindly 
dispositions towards the Huguenot sepa- 
ratists, he aflected, likewise, a strong 
sympathy for the common people, who, 
overwhelmed by taxes, and bearing the 
dreadful consequences of a protracted 
succession of civil wars, comd hardly 
eke out a miserable livelihood. H!e 
solicited and obtained for them some 
slight relief But then, here, too, we 
can discover a strong contrast in the 
principles which tlie despotic statesman 
adopted subsequently as the foundation 
of all true government. " All politicians," 
he wrote, in his celebrated '* Testa- 
ment Politique," " are agreed that, if 
the people's circumstances were too 
easy, it would be impossible to keep 
them within the bounds of duty. We 
must compare them to mules, which, 
being accustomed to burdens, are more 
ii\jured by long repose than by work." 
What with the Huguenots, aad what 
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with the lame conditions to which " the 
mules " were reduced, the see of Lu^on 
does not appear to have heen a very 
lucrative henefioe; Richelieu, the power- 
ful genius who ruled so long over the 
destinies of France, and whose very 
name struck terror into the lieart of 
Austria, — Richelieu hegan hy driving 
bargains for some cheap church-furni- 
ture, and doing duty in second-best 
surplices. A number of letters written 
by him at this period have been pub- 
lished ; * they are ftdl of little chit-chat 
on domestic grievances — letters which 
show that the bishop lived then in a 
laudable state of apostolical simplicity. 
His favourite correspondent was a 
Madame de Bourges, who resided in 
Paris, and who seems to have been in 
the habit of prociuing for the yoimg 
prelate the necessaries he required from 
time to time. " I shall find no lack of 
occupation here," he writes to her in 
April, 1609, " I assiu^ you; everything 
is in such a ruinous condition, that it 
will require hard labour to set matters 
right again. I am very badly off for 
lodgings, as there is not one chimney 
but smokes. You may imagine that 1 
am not anxious for a severe winter; 

?atience, however, is the best remedy. 
can give you my word that my 
bishopric is the ugliest, the muddiest, 
the most disagreeable in the kingdom ; 
but I leave you to guess what is the 
condition of the bishop. I have neither 
garden nor avenue, nor any place at all 
where I may take a walk ; I am, in fact, 
a prisoner in my own house. I break 
off this discourse to tell yo\i that we 
could not find amongst my clothes a 
tunic and a dalmatica of white taffeta, 
which were to be forwarded with the 
white damask ornaments you ordered 
for me ; this makes me think that they 
must have been forgotten." 

Many of the letters to Madame de 
Bourges are in exactly the same style ; 
trifling topics are discussed, sometimes 
in a genuine vein of comic humour, 
always with a kind of philosophic in- 
toudance. Then our bishop, after having 
sedulously done what he could amidst 
the Huguenots and the " mules " of the 
diocess, feels that he ought to refresh 
himself by a short joimiey to Paris, and 
a visit to those who, at the Louvre, dis- 
pense honours, riches, and power. There 
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is the bishop of Evreux, Du Perron ; 
his controversial works have procured 
him almost the authority of an oracle ; 
his sermons are drawing large crowds at 
Notre Dame ; he has become a lionised 
prelate, and a man of imboimded influ- 
ence. "Why," quoth Richelieu, " should 
I not walk in his footsteps ?" But in 
order to do so, he must have an hotel 
in Paris. An hotel ! Yes, for the sake 
of decorum, of appearances. For a 
bishop, furnished lodgings would hardly^ 
be the thing. Madame de Boiu^es, that 
excellent housekeeper, is once more con- 
sulted. *' You will obhge me much by 
your good advice; I am rather hesi- 
tating, especially about a house. On 
one hand, I am afraid that much ftuui- 
ture will be rec^uired ; on the other, as 
my temper, similar to yours, is a little 
inclined towards vain-glory, I should 
like both to be more comfortable, and 
also to make some figure; now this 
might be more conveniently managed, 
if I had a house of my own. A poor 
nobleman is a pitiable thing, yet there's 
no helping that." 

And, accordinglv, off to Paris he went. 
There, in the motley crowd of courtiers 
who pressed around the throne of 
Henry IV., side by side with such 
illustrious men as Sully, Bassompierre, 
Villeroy, Duplessis-Momay, he might see 
a host of long moustachioed, famished- 
looking shams whom Agrippa d'Aubigne 
has painted to the liro in the " Baron 
de Faeneste." They, too, were " a httle 
inclined towards vain-glory," they be- 
longed to the **pauvre fioblesse" and 
were seeking the means of retrieving 
their shattered fortunes. The Protestant 
satirist represents them walking about 
the Louvre with immense spurs jingling 
at their heels, to make people beheve 
that they could afford to keep a horse ; — 
wearing coats trimmed with lace and 
ribbons, but unable to boast of the indis- 
pensable shirt ;— chewing a post-prandial 
toothpick, though they had eaten nothing 
for &e last four -and -twenty hours. 
Worthy companions to consort with, 
and from whom to learn how to succeed 
in life ! Richelieu endeavoured to gain 
reputation by his sermons. He preached 
several times before the Queen; but, 
apparently, to no purpose. Nay, if we 
believe Priolo, the bishop of Lu9on 
was infelix concionator. Altogether, the 
result of these Paris journeys does not 
seem to have been very encouraging. 
He returned to his diocess, and soon. 
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found out that, without taking the 
trouble of a long journey from f oiton 
to tlie metropolis, he ooula have secured 
close at hand the advice, the encourage- 
ment, and the assistance which he re- 
qidred. 

There lived at that time in the west 
of France a man whose religious zeal 
and whose talent a^ a preacher were 
creating the greatest sensation. Fran- 
cois Leclerc du Tremblaj, a Capuchin 
niar, better known under the name of 
Father Joseph, had, when twenty-two 
years old, renoimced the most brilliant 
prospects to embrace the monastic life. 
Neiuier the earnest entreaties of his 
motber, nor the allurements of the world 
could avail. He donned the cowl, but 
by his transoendant powers soon raised 
himself to the highest posts in his 
community. He uncompromisingly de- 
nounced £om the pulpit the lax ideas 
winch the civil wars had introduced 
into the Church, and which especially 
infected the convents; moved by his 
sermons, the nuns of Fontevrault had 
even requested him to draw up a plan 
for the reformation of the monasteries 
belonging to their order This Father 
Joseph md successfully, but in order 
to consolidate the work he had been 
enabled to begin, he wished to secure the 
appointment, as abbess, of Antoinette 
d Orleans, sister of the Duke de Longue- 
viUe, and some difficulties, it would 
seem, stood in the way of this nomina- 
tion. The bishop of Lu9on was then 
residing in the Priory des Boches, near 
Fontevrault; Father Joseph called upon 
him for his advice. These two clever 
men soon understood each other's cha* 
racter, and although Du Tremblay was 
eight years older than Bichelieu, he 
constantly affected to receive his in- 
structions with the greatest respect. 
When they both went to court for the 
purpose or reporting about the settie- 
itient of the Fontevrault business, Father 
Joedph spoke of Bichelieu to Marie de 
Medici as of a superior prelate, who 
could render her the greatest services. 

We have seen the bishop endeavour- 
ing to steer his course steadily amongst 
difficulties of a temporal nature; he 
was not by any means so ibrtunate in 
disposing of cases connected with the 
anxieties of the soul, and tibe appeals 
of conscience. He was ignorant of 
spiritual things; and the few letters 
reprinted, that relate to such subjects, 
avi as commonplace and tame as can 



well be imagined. Fancy his revsronoe 
sitting down to his desk with a ** com- 
plete religious letter-writer " before him, 
and instead of giving to the distresMd 
the outpourings of his heart, sendinff 
to them pages from a manual publishaa 
" cum privUsgio." If we would study 
the veritable Bichelieu, and see him 
himself again, we must turn to thi 
despatches in which he lectures a vioar- 
ffeneral, or a parish priest. Let the 
following (penned in 1610) suffice, bt 
way of specimen : — " Sir, I have reoeivsa 
the letter you wrote to me on the sub- 
ject of the differences which have 
arisen between M. de la Coussaye and 
yourself. I cannot but blame you fbr 
them, because my desire is that those 
who have the management of affairs in 
my diocess, should live in peace toge- 
ther. I inform M. de la Coussaye of this« 
and I warn you likewise, so that yon 
may make it your object to preserve 
union. You are both my vicar8*general« 
eaid as such, your only aim oiu^t to be 
to please me in all things, which will 
certainly be the case, provided you act 
for the glory of God. lour letter makes 
it clear that you were out of temper, 
when you took up the pen ; for m^ part 
I love my friends so well that I wieul to 
be acquainted only with their good 
tempers, and in my opinion, they ought 
not to show any other. . . . Thank God, 
I know how to behave myself, and I 
know still better how they should be- 
have, who are placed under me ! ... I 
wish you to tell me of the irregularities 
which you may notice in mv diooess, 
but vou must do so more gently. ..." 
The circumstances in wMch Bichelieu 
was placed at that time compelled him 
to display much deference to some 
people respecting whom he entertained 
in after me a very different opinion. 
For instance, while he is only the insi|^ 
nificant bishop of Lu90n, wearing onds- 
tionable surplices, and dwelling in ft 
house with smoky chimneys, he can 
write to Siilly in the most submisaive 
manner. A letter dated " September HI, 
1612," begins thus : *' Sir, If I had as 
many ways of being of service to you, 
as I have occasion to be importunate, 
I would prove my affections and mj 
zeal with as much pleasure aij> I feel 
pain now, in taking up the pen to beg 
for undeserved marks of your benevo- 
lence. I would never have ventured to 
do so, had I not been aware that those 
who may be csUsd truly great, mord by 
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their qualities than by the offices ihej 
fiH, are very glad of an opportunity of 
as^stlng their inferiors; for they prove 
thus, Uiat if their power oommeuda 
^em, their kindness places them higher 
stQ], etc., etc.** Compare the obsequious 
tone which characterises the above letter 
with the opinion which he pronounces 
upon Sully in the " Histoire de la Mere 
et du File.** We should, however, re- 
member that even as late as 1626, con- 
temporary historians and annalists took 
very little notice of Eichelieu. When 
thev speak of him it is quite par hasardy 
and often in the most disparaging 
manner. Baptiste Le Grain's allusion 
to the bishop is not only laconic, but 
bordering upon contempt. Savaron, 
relating the opening of the States- 
ffenerai in 1614, merely says that 
Richelieu, in delivering up the cahiers 
of the clergy, spoke for a long hoiur. 
Then, when he describes the negotia- 
tions which took place between the 
King and the Queen-mother — negotia- 
tions in which Hichelieu played so con- 
spicuous a part — he omits nis name alto- 
Mther, alluding only to Cardinal de la 
Rochefoucauld, and to Father deBeruUe. 
Paul Phelypeaux de Pontchartrain, who 
had been employed since 1610, as Secre- 
tary of State, in the most important 
transactions, and who must have been 
well acquainted with Richelieu, has the 
ibUowing sentence, under the date of 
December, 1616: "About tliat time, 
several rumours were spread abroad . . . 
all the old ministers were to withdraw, 
and to wait for two or three men whose 
sole merit and experience consisted in 
their ministering to the passions of the 
Marshal (Concini), and of his wife." 
Appreciations such as these are scarcely 
credible, except upon the supposition 
that the writers who penned them were 
blinded either by party-spirit or by 
jealousy. 
: The murder of Henry IV. produced in 
I Europe the effect of a thunderbolt. At 
the tune when tiiat event was permitted 
to happen, France had reachedTa state of 
prosperity which seemed doubly glorious 
afier the nonrors of the civil wars. Party 
animosity was nadually subsidinff, and 
Catholios and Protestants were living 
together in the bonds of mutual for- 
bearance. But, on the other hand, it 
miiat be acknowledged that the edict of 

INaates was grounded upon a wrong 
baau ; the Protestants were considered, 
Mi as • Chucohr bat as a political com- 



munity; whilst the edict was onerous to 
the Crown, it could hardly satisfy the 
Huguenots ; and it was quite evident 
that as soon as the hand of death re- 
moved the monarch who had brought 
about the compact, the structure he had 
reared would speedily fall to the ground. 
The persons most anxious to play apart 
in the game of politics observed each 
other closely, and Richelieu s absence 
from his diocess became a matter of 
constaut occurrence. How M. de la 
Coussaye and the other vicar-general 
settled their feuds in the absence of 
their 8ui)erior is not known, but most 
probably the bishop began to think 
that the administration of a kingdom 
was a more proiltable game than the 
power which belongs to him who bears 
the pastoral crozier. We have already 
alluded to the speech which Richelieu 
pronounced (1614) before the States- 
general. It is a long composition, 
written in tlie affected style of the age, 
and rather remarkable for the view the 
orator takes of politics and state-craft. 
But why should we be obliged to say 
that, when he assumed the government 
of the country, his conduct was a 
practical retractation of the principles 
unfolded in his discourse? The bishop 
of Lugon, alas ! — that infelix conaionator, 
as Priolo calls him — ^was a great deal 
more at home in secular than in religious 
addresses. He succeeded so thoroughly 
in flattering the ambition of Marie de 
Medici, that she appointed him almoner 
to her household. Now, mark the result: 
in order to obtain this post, what had 
Richelieii laid out ? A string of well- 
balanced sentences, a dozen lies or so, 
(we call them lies, because they were 
axioms he never meant to act upon), 
and a quire of foolscap. He gets hia 
sdmonership, and a few days after, jwr- 
misswue superiorum, or of Marshal 
d'Ancre, he sells it to the bishop of 
Langres. A smart way of pocketing a 
hundred per cent., and of proving that 
our pauvre noblesse had their wits about 
them. With the results of the bargain 
Richelieu could keep up a better 
establishment than the one whsob 
Madame de Bourges helped hrm to 
maintain, and he patiently awaited the 
course of events, in the meanwhile, he 
was very assiduous in his attentions to the 
powers that were; the Under-secretary 
of State Barbin, Concini, and Leonora 
Galigai', became the objects of his con- 
stant worship. The atonn of £Etetiaiia 
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was agitating the Court; amidst a crowd 
of petty intriguers and of men whose 
talents were not equal to their ambition, 
Goncini felt the advantage of securing 
the cool judgment and the steady deter- 
mination of Richelieu. 

And, truly, France had been reduced 
to a pitiable condition. From the 
height of prosperity it had sunk into the 
most precarious state. Indolent, head- 
strong, and wavering, the Queen mother 
Marie de Medici retained for her ad- 
visers the men least capable of offering 
her a firm support in the season of 
adversity. Villeroy, Jeannin, Sillerv, 
possessed ability, no doubt ; but only 
as instruments m the master's hands. 
They could not take the initiative; guide 
them, they would act intelligently ; leave 
them to themselves, and they were lost. 
The nobles, who still entertained the 
hope of regaining their former power, 
had at first hoped for the support of the 
States-general Deceived in this ex- 
pectation, they had withdrawn altogether 
from the Court, and, strengthened by 
crowds of adventurers still anxious for 
plunder and thirsting for blood, they 
raised the standard of civil war. Such 
was the general desolation that the King 
had an army to attend his progress, 
when he went to Bordeaux, on the occa- 
sion of his own marriage with Ann of 
Austria, and to settle the imion between 
his sister Elizabeth and the sou of 
Philip III. In the meanwhile. Father 
Joseph had undertaken to negotiate 
with the confederate princes, who were 
then assembled at Saint-Maixent; in 
the name of the Queen-mother, Marshal 
Brissac and the Duke de Villeroj began 
a series of conferences, which the 
ambition of the rebels protracted as 
much as possible. At length, in the 
first days of May, 1616, a peace was 
signed at Loudun, the terms of which 
implied so much weakness on the part 
of the Government, that, although the 
princes had obtained every pledge, every 
favour they required, it was evident 
they did not intend to be satisfied at so 
cheap a rate. "The princes," says 
Richelieu in his Memoirs, " received 
from the King great gifts and rewards, 
instead of the pimishment they de- 
served; consequently they did not 
abandon to his Majesty the faith they 
had sold him so dear; or, if they did, it 
was not for lonff." In fact, the preten- 
sions of the nobles rose as high as the 
throne; they talked of nothing less than 



shutting up the Queen in a convent, and 
giving the crown to the Prince de Cond^ 
The danger became imminent; Frtaiod 
had an after-taste of the League, or an 
anticipation of the Fronde. Things 
demanded an act of vigour and deter- 
mination. Whilst Villeroy, Jeannin, 
and Sillery were hesitating, and forminff 
a thousand resolutions, which they did 
not know how to carry out, Richelieu, 
Barbin, and a few others prevailed upon 
the Queen to sanction the arrest of the 
princes. She did so, but the plan was 
so clumsily manajjfed that Cond^ alone 
was secured. It is not at all unlikely 
that the escape of the rest, which a 
little prudence would have prevented, 
hastened the advent of Richelieu to the 
ministry. He had himself vainly at- 
tempted to negotiate with the DuKe de 
Nevers ; hostilities were already begin- 
ning in severed places, and a civil war 
was opening, of which no one could 
foresee the result. On November 30, 
1616, Armand Jean du Plessis de 
Richelieu received his commission as 
Secretary of State, with the right of 
precedence over all his colleagues. He 
nad already, for some time, ^een em- 
ployed upon misBions and neffotiationa 
of no slight moment, and he nad even 
been appointed to proceed to Spain in 
the capacity of an ambassador. Tnis was 
a post he would much like to have filled, 
but the fresh propositions which the 
Queen made to him through Concini were 
still more to his taste, and he accordingly 
took his place at the council table as 
the leader of a few obscure, but zealous 
men. It was a ministry inspired by the 
most vigorous patriotism; one obstacle, 
however, stood in the way of their use- 
fulness — they had met, so to speak, 
under the patronage of Marshal d'Ancre, 
and this circumstance rendered them 
unpopular. 

Richelieu had not long assumed the 
presidency of the Cabinet, when a 
thorough revolution took place in the 
management of public anairs; it be- 
came evident that an experienced hand 
was at the helm, and that decision and 
firmness were to be the principles that 
should prevail. An impartial historian 
must conceal none of the difficulties 
which Richelieu had to surmount 
during this his first ministry. In the 
first place, although he was nominally 
the president of his colleagues, yet hia 
influence was not, by any means, nn- 
checked. The Under-secretary Barbin, 
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fcnr instance, had almost equal power ; 
and it is clear that a man of less energy 
than BioheHeu could not have kept the 
Gahinet together for a month. The want 
of money proved a more serious ob- 
stacle ; the exchequer was empty ; and 
KicheUeu had often to advance funds in 
. - order to defray the necessary expenses 
which occurred in the coiu^e of business. 
The armies were badlv e(juipped, badly 
paid, and either utterly dispirited, or in 
; a complete state of insubordination. 
There were, besides, no sources of in- 
formation that could be relied upon; 
not one single document or copy of a 
despatch existed at the seat of Govern- 
ment; state-papers had never been 
deemed worth preservation, and the 
ministers were absolutely compelled to 
labour in the dark. But difficulties are 
the test of genius : one of Napoleon's 
generals said to him one day, " Sire, if 
I the thing is impossible, it shall be done." 
RicheHeu acted according to this motto. 
He began by inviting, in the most ener- 
I getic manner, the princes and the other 
rebel leaders to return to their duty ; 
taking, at the same time, all the neces- 
sary means of compelling them to do 
I 80. Whilst fresh levies were being 
I raised, and the army remodelled, ambas- 
f sadors were despatched to England, to 

I Germany, to the Netherlands, for the 
purpose of depriving the rebels of the 
assistance , they expected from those 
foreign courts. His request, however, 
did not determine the princes to lay 
down their arms. Consequently, all 
things being now ready, a waiTant of 
high-treason is issued against them: 
three different armies take the field, 
and attack them in Champagne, 
Berry, and He de France at the 
same time. In two months the Princes, 
completely beaten and driven from the 
important posts which they occupied, 
are obliged to suiTender uncondition- 
ally in the bands of the King. 

When the coup detat of April 24, 
1 CI 7, in bringing De Luynes to power 
once more, but for a short time only, 
consolidated the resources of the no- 
bility, Richelieu was tlie only one 
amongst the members of the late 
Cabinet, who did not at once fall into 
absolute disgrace. Probably his posi- 
tion as an ecclesiastic secured to him 
some measure of respect ; but this was 
not all. He had managed to gain by 
timely flattery the good-will of tiie new 
favourite, and the very alteration that 



took place in his position as a politician 
only brought him more prominently 
forward. When he was banished at 
Mirebeau, he contrived to interest both 
parties on his behalf. To the Court he 
adduced his withdrawal from public 
business as a proof of the most absolute 
submission; to the Queen-mother he 
described it as the result of his imre- 
mitting zeal for her service, and as a 
new persecution on the part of her own 
enemies. He thus contrived to weather 
the storm; and when the excitement 
produced by the coup cCetat had sub- 
sided, he looked round to see what 
could be done. We cannot enter here 
into the particidars connected with the 
disgrace of the Queen-mother. Suffice 
it to say, that Richelieu served her to 
the utmost of his power, and rendered 
her party so formidable, that it proved 
a serious obstacle to the ambitious views 
of the new favourite The extraordinary 
talents of the bishop of Lu9on rendered 
him a dangerous personage ; he was 
first ordered to return to his priory at 
Coussay, then to Lu9on, the head- 
quarters of his diocess, and finally, he 
was banished to Avignon. There he 
seemed to make up his mind to lead a 
life of retirement, and employed him- 
self in writing theological works. But 
in the meanwhile he observed atten- 
tively the course of events, and when 
Mane de Medici had managed to escape 
fromBlois, he succeeded in drawing over 
to her side the whole of the Anjou nobi- 
lity, the Dukes de Longueville, De 
Boiiillon, D'Epemon. The issue of this 
campaign is well known ; a battle was 
fought at Pont de Ce, near Angers, 
where the Queen's troops were defeated. 
A treaty, however, was shortly after con- 
cluded, which proved to the advantage 
of Richelieu. The Queen received per-^ 
mission to return to Court, with the fulT 
enjoyment of all the privileges and 
honours due to her rank, and the King 
pledged himself to solicit a cardinal's 
hat for Richelieu, whose niece. Made- 
moiselle de Pont Courlay, married the 
Marquis de Combalet, nephew of De 
Luynes. 

After the death of De Luynes, in 
1621, Richelieu did not immediately 
retm-n to power, but he saw that his 
day was coming; and when his reign 
began again, it lasted mthout inter- 
ruption till the fatal moment when 
death struck him down, as it were, at 
the foot of the scaffold to which he had 
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mmt CiiKi-MarH and \)a 'Vhon. l/)\m 
XI U. liaa ttlwayH, from tho vt?ry ilrHt, 
tiih all uticoij(|ijoral)l<{ uvurhUm for ilift 
biHhop of Lu(;oti, and it wan witli th(* 
f(r^at4;Hi difficulty that Mari«^ de Mi^dici 
ol)taincd ilm pndaU-'H ajmointnuint to 
thit ofti<!0 of |)rivy-«ouncfllor. lia »«•• 
cured it, however; and alUiou^h no 
(hsiinito dutiim wcro aHKti^ncd to hini, it 
wiiH not lonf< before he. cant all Urn vol- 
lcaf(ueH into tho Hliad<\ Tlw. iU'nl im- 
portant rcKiilt a<:f»imp]iHh(Ml hy Uir? new 
minJHtry waH the marriaj^e^of Jienrietta, 
the ))oautifuI dauf/hU^rof tiie hite Kin((, 
with the TrineH o/ WaleH. 'I'hiH luateli 
hiul already heen contemplated hv I^a 
Vieuville, under the i^uyncHwlniiniHtra- 
tion. it waH an ohject of the highcKt 
moment, an it Ktren^thened Kranee 
a^aiuHt the influenee of AuHtria — Auk- 
trifi, the (JiLrthii^t; of KitrlM^lieu, the enemy 
which he muHt d^^Htroy at any <;oKt. 
The, P()|)e, then reduewl to act an a nien^ 
tfiol in the handH of the Hpaniardn, wan 
occupying on their behalf the ValU^line, 
and thiiH protecting thtfir eommiuii<;iir 
tiouH with the (jcrman empire thtou^U 
the pdHHCHof the AlpH. inntead of «ain- 
inf( the neutrality of Switzerland by a 
M<trieK of ne^otiatioUH wliieh would have 
y/imU'd time, Kiehelieu mmdH (MVM) the 
ManjuiH d(j (Udnxrm iif(ainHt the papal 
troopH at the head of a SwIkh Hrmy, and 
we have the Hinj<uha* Hpe(;tiu;le of a 
llomish prelati* dei'eutin^ the HUcecHKor 
of St. loiter with wea])onH hoth Hpirituai 
and t<;mporal ; we nay Hpirituiil, hoi'mm*. 
Uicli(dieu hud ohtained from the theo- 
logical hoard at the Sorhonne a sort of 
Halvo for his cotiHcience. Many have 
profeHst'd aKtoniHlinKint at the, KVHtem of 
nolicy thu« adopt«^<l hy lUcheJieu. It 
nas M^frmed incon«iHlrfnt in a eardinal 
to Ktart in his minihterial can-er by 
making an alliance with two heretie 
*natJonM, Kngland and the NetherhindH, 
and hy waj(inj< war a^aiuHt the I'ope ; 
Imt we muKt not forget that the pre- 
servation of France, aH a first-rate 
political )>ow(?r, waH the uri'.iii. end the 
eardinal had in v'u'W : to thin he hiwjH- 
fieed ev<'ry oth(fr connideration, and 
without liny wrruple respectin^f thejui'anH 
employed, pushed forward to the ^oal. 
lie once Hiiui to |jt Vieuville, •• I never 
undertake anythinj< without havinj( well 
conni/lenwl it; but when I have miide 
up my nund, I ^o on resoluU^ly, over- 
throwing every olmtach*, mowin>( down 
every im|M;diment, and then I cover 
everything under my red j<own." To 



fonn an a<!c urate idea of tlie Hyntem <if 
policy punmed by Riebelieu, it Ih cmlv 
neccHHary Ut read Gabriel Nauden 
** Apoloffie pour leH OoupA d'Ktat." ft 
\h there explained in a few )>ageH, and 
the dtm^MiUc cardinal might, if be had 
thought fit, have t)rodu<;ed from tliat 
volume chapter ana verne to juKtifv the 
decapitation of Marillac and the denlli 
of PuylaureuH. 

The n<;xt year the energetic ininiKU^r 
made a trial of bin ntrengtb ii)K>u the 
HuguenotH; but at that jntriod France 
had no navy, and the ProtentantM of f ^ 
itoehelle, KUpporU'd by the Kngiixli Oo- 
ve,rnment, would have eaailv triiimpbwl 
over the troopM of J^uIh All J., if an 
attaek had been direct<;d againnt that 
well -fortified town. The biHbo)> of Lu<;on 
(hiUinnined to wait for awhile ; and uot- 
withKtan<l)ng ell thempiibH and pa)4r|iiilH 
which W(;re levelled at him, he treated 
with i\u', Prot<tHtiint party. TIiIh Abort 
(Uihiy waK enifdoyed by him in neeoMUiry 
preparations, an<l in Htf<!uring the m^anx 
of effective aiUion afterwardn. J le l>egan 
by obtaining from Montmorency tli<' 
cession of i\nt Admiralship; he Kiip 
))resmfd the post of eonHtiible, and all 
th<? other high ofliceH eonneetrtd with 
the Crown ; an aswmbly of the notables 
called together under Uichelieu'A owu 
influen<re, voted <^>nKiderahle rediu;t)Oiit 
in the salaries of th({ KtaU) dignitarieri 
the fortresHi's not situated on the fron 
tiers were eomphdely d<!stroy<ul 'J'hetM 
sunumiry reforms evidently were eliieflj 
designed to reduce the jiower of tlM 
nobh^H, For the aehi<;vement of Wv 
oliject KielH'liiMi spared neither timi 
nor means. The nuuiia of durdling 
during the s^^venteenth century, ha< 
reaehcfd a most <'Xtriiordinary piu.-h ; «« 
mueh w), tliat in the courw? of iweni; 
years, 8,000 U'iU.rH of free pardon wer 
signed hy the King on U^huM' oH /jentilt 
luttnvifiH who had either sent or receiver 
ehallcnges. This bfirbarouH cuMtom wtt 
stopjM'd at onee, Count de Cbafiell* 
and the Dukede Houteville had fought i 
duel on the iMae«j Uoyale ; they wer 
both heh<;aded. dohn Barclay, ill th< 
eom|>linnajtary ej)istle to J^mjik XI J J. 
whi<r)i forms the j;refa<^ of his AryenU 
says : ** AV/? arfhtt Hrfplri vindfji J'uitti 
qiuivi, th'hiihi huIuIIh Hifiyulorum : imj/k 
mom Huhhtto, t/ui jithebut (JalloH Iiwm 
li'vihuH in tar mi i'uuh rmnfniMHtji/i ptiatm 
jutjuium minm dant, aut pciere alienum! 
Richelieu haM a claim to the full UfueHl 
of this congratulation ; but we cuuuo 
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believe that famnanity was tho chief 
motrve which actuated him in his legis- 
latiTe enactments against duelling. He 
took advantage of an opportunity to deal 
a blow at the nobility, who, he well 
knew, w(mld quarrel and challenge one 
another in spite of the strictest edicts. 

It was not to be expected that the 
bishop of Lu9on would meet with no 
opposition in the course of his admi- 
nistration. A conspiracy excited by the 
Duchess de Chevreuse and some other 
ladies (the fair sex have always been 
politicians in France) was organised in 
support of Gaston, Duke of Orleans. 
They wanted that indolent Princes to 
wrest from Bichelieu's iron hand a 
seeptre which no one else could safely 
wield ; they had even ^one so far as to 
arrange for him a matnmonial alliance 
with a foreign Princess. The minister 
loses not a minute ; but he will first try 
what gentle means can do, and he pre- 
sents with a marshal's baton D'Omano, 
Gaston's governor. This act of kind- 
ness was mistaken for fear, and tho 
conspirators became bolder than ever. 
Then a perfect razzia took place ; every 
legal form was preserved by prosecu- 
tors who were entirely and unreservedly 
devoted to Richelieu. Chalais, the ring- 
leader, is beheaded. Gaston, in tlie 
meanwhile, quietly gets out of the way, 
ourcha.ses his own safetv by the most 
ibject apologies, and whilst the execu- 
ioner is busy with his friends, he 
larries Mademoiselle de Montpensier. 
'Omaiio dies poisoned (1626) within 
e walls of the Bastille. 
The terrible maimer in which Riche- 
'1 treated the turbulent remains of 
dalism produced for a short time the 
"red effect ; and, free from every ob- 
lo, he coiUd now devote his whole 
ition to his favourite purpose, 
dostiiiction of the Protestants, 
politiral party, m France. The 
»st mistake Henry JV. ever com- 
i was tlie introduction in the 
of Nantes, of tho claus(^s which 
ved the status of the Huguenots 
oHtical body. As they existed at 
'ginning of the reign of Louis 
they formed an imperium in im- 
and ambitious men knew well 
se to make of this element of 
aot only did they possess their 
)f safety, their assemblies, and 
ilitary leaders, but the Duke de 
entertained the hope of organ- 
France a CalWnist republic on 



the model ofiered by the United i 
of Holland. The confusion ol 
temporal and the spiritual principles 
matters of Government has ever be 
productive of the greatest miscMef, ai 
it seems clear that if the French Pi 
testants had not yielded to the perfid 
ous advice of Rohan and Lesdigoier 
if they had been satisfied with the hn 
joyment of rehgious liberty, they wotdc 
not, at all events, have supplied then 
adversaries with a pretext to begin 
the work of destruction which the 
ill-advised Louis XIV. carried out. 
An ai)ology for beginning the war 
was not long wanting. The Duke of 
Buckingham, who had been foolish and 
impudent enough to boast openly of 
being the favoured lover of Anne of 
Austria, was informed that if he a^ 
tempted to land in France, orders were 
issued for his immediate arrest. Highly 
irritated at this insult, he determined to 
be revenged, and at the Ihikede Rohan's 
request, he sailed with a few thousand 
men to support tlie Protestant Rochellese 
in another civil war. Such an expedi- 
tion might have been crowned with 
success if the Knghsh Government had 
persevered in countenancing the Hugue- 
nots; but Charles I. found sufficient 
work to occupy him at home, without 
interiering in foreign politics; and, 
despite the most obstinate resistaince, 
the citizens of La Rochelle, abandoned 
to their own resources, were compelled 
(1628) to sun*ender. The war continued 
ror a short time in the south of France; 
but at last the Duke de Rohan, one of 
the chief Protestant leaders, laid down 
his arms; his submission, which brought 
about that of the whole party, was pur- 
chased for a hundred thousand crowns. 
The taking of La Rochelle was one of 
the most imi)ortant events in the history 
of Richelieu ; it was a fatal blow not 
only to tho political strength of the 
Huguenots, but also to the ambition of 
the nobles. One of those who had ac- 
companied the Royal armV had said, 
" We shall not be such fools as to take 
La Rochelle ; " and in expressing him- 
self thus, he gave utterance to the feel- 
ings of the whole party; for they had in 
the capital of French Protestantism a 
powerful auxiliary with whom they com- 
bined when they wanted to annoy the 
Government by the threat of a civil war. 
La Rochelle surrendered, however ; and 
the best proof that all this transaction 
was a political, not a religious one, is to 
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be seen in the terms imposed by Kiche- 
lieu. They were hard, no doubt ; but 
they included neither the demolition of 
the Protestant churches, nor any in- 
fringement of the rights of religious 
worship. We may say, in short, that 
under the administration of Richelieu, 
and of his successor, Mazarin, the French 
Protestants were in a Tery favourable 
condition. 

Richelieu's policy was developed with 
such energy that success crowned all 
his endeavours. As to the means em- 
ployed he was never very scrupulous ; 
una his subordinates, with the exception 
of Father Joseph, Chavigny, and a few 
others, were undoubtedly the greatest 
rufl&ans of their time. What an inte- 
resting sight for any one who could have 
been adimtted for a moment within the 
walls of that council chamber where the 
cculet of the house of Richelieu, now a 
cardinal, a peer of the realm, and the 
real king of France, was preparing from 
his arm-chair by the fireside the unity 
of the state and the glory of Louis XIV. 
To see the eminence rouge discussing 
with Father Joseph — the eminence grise 
— a plan of attack against John de 
Wert, or the execution of some impru- 
dent yoimg nobleman, compromised in a 
new freak of the Duke d'Orleans. Above 
the door of that chamber might have been 
written, by way of a motto, the aphorism 
which Gabriel Naude himself proposes : 
Solus populi gujprema lex esto. !But let us 
notice that Robespierre, Danton, and 
.the Terrorists of '93 adopted no other 
maxim. There is a point where red- 
republicans and red-cassocked despots 
meet, and when both borrow their state- 
craft from the atrocious recipes supplied 
by the " Apologie pour les coups (Tetat." 

The Protestants being now subdued 
at home, Richelieu defeated the Catholics 
abroad; penetrating into Italy, he se- 
cured to tiie Duke de Nevers the pos- 
session of Mantua and of the Mont- 
ferrate (1630), and destroyed for ever the 
Spanish influence in a peninsula where 
they had enjoyed an absolute sway since 
the days of Charles V. 

The events of the war had brought 
the Court to the south of France. Anne 
of Austria, Mari^ de Me^ci, all the 
. ministers were there, accompanied by 
a suite of noblemen, who, not frightened 
. at the fate of D'Omano and Chalais, 
were again watching a favourable op- 
portunity to effect the disgrace of Riche- 
lieu. These reiterated attempts are not 



so surprising as that the conspirators 
should have allowed themselves to be 
led astray by Gaston, Duke of Orleans 
— a man who, in the hour of danger, 
would not hesitate to betray his bosom 
friend, if his own safety could be pur- 
chased at such a price. And yet they 
fell into the snare. The King was 
dangerously ill at Lyons ; they thought 
the opportunity too good to be lost ; and 
indeed managed so well, tliat when the 
Court had returned to Paris, the car- 
dinal's disgrace seemed inevitable. But 
he determined to make a final effort, 
and, securing an interview of a quarter 
of an hour with Louis XIII. at Ver- 
sailles, he frightened the monarch, and 
left the palace as powerful as ever. 
" This coup (Tetat" says M. Michelet,* 
"is a perfect comedy ; the cardinal- 
ists packed off in the morning, and 
it was the turn of the Royalists to 
make their exit at sunset." Marshal 
Marillac had to pay for the rest : seized 
in the middle of his army, he was tried 
on the charge of collusion, before a 
court composed of his private enemies, 
and in the cardinal's very palace, at 
Ruel. Of course, under such circum- 
stances, it was in vain to expect mercy ; 
the unfortunate warrior was beheaded. 
In the meanwhile, what had become of 
Gaston ? Banished with his mother to 
Brussels, he felt at last some shame at 
not taking any personal part in the 
struggle against his enemy. Besides, 
the Duke de Montmorency, governor ol 
Languedoc, had informed him that his 
presence in the disaffected province 
would undoubtedly excite a general 
rebellion. Assisted by the Duke ol 
Lorraine, whose daughter he had mar- 
ried, Gaston raised an army of brigands, 
as they have been justly termed. Un- 
fortunately, in order to reach Lan- 
guedoc, it was niBcessary that this 6elec< 
band should cross France from nortli tc 
south. Badly paid, badly fed, they took 
to pillage by way of compensation, and 
thus materially impaired the cause they 
had engaged to serve. A battle was 
fought (1632) at Castelnaudary ; the 
King's troops were victorious, and Mont- 
morency shared the fate of Marillac, 
whilst Gaston d'Orleans " swore by the 
faith of a gentleman that he would ever 
be my lord the cardinal's best friend." 

The destruction of the house of Aus- 
tria was the great object of Richelieu's 

• Precis d'Hittoire Moderae. 
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foreign diplomacy. The thirty years' 
war, now raging in all its fury, had in- 
creased a hundi'edfold the Emperor's 
power. Tilly, Wallenstein, Bernard of 
Saxe-Weimar, Schiller's heroes, were 
discussing, sword in hand, on many 
battle-fields, the destinies of the House 
of Austria. Kichelieu's genius and ac- 
tivity checked the talent of the great 
Imperialist generals, and opposed to 
them a warrior who, in his short career, 
abundantly proved that a clever system 
of tactics does not always ensure suc- 
cess. Gustavus Adolphus, the hero of 
Lutzen, fought at the same time the 
battles of Richelieu and those of the 
Protestant cause. After the death of 
the King of Sweden, the position of 
France became for awhile extremely 
difficult. The Imperialists assumed the 
oflfensive; they had entered France by 
Burgundy and by Picardy ; if Bernard 
of Saxe-Weimar had not gained the two 
battles of Rheinfeld and Brisach it is 
impossible to conjecture what would 
have been the issue. In the year 1640, 
however, Richelieu adopted a more 
expeditious plan ; he occupied the Spa- 
niards at home by lending his support to 
the rebels of Catalonia and of Portugal ; 
while, to retaliate, the Government of 
Madrid espoused the Duke of Orleans* 
cause, and prepared the catastrophe 
which was to impart such a tragic feature 
to the last moments of the great cardinal. 
M. Alfred de Vigny's admirable ro- 
mance* has thrown* over tlie insigni- 
ficant figure of Cinq-Mars a lustre 
which it certainly does not deserve, but 
the history of this mad-cap conspiracy, 
whilst it proves to us the cold and 
selfish character of Louis XIII, is an 
instructive lecture on the folly of those 
who trust to the smiles of kings and 
princes. Richelieu lived long enough 
to see the French standard hoisted on 
the walls of Perpignan, and when death 
at last summoned him away, in the 
year 1642, he left a successor, Giulio 
Mazarini, who was one day to complete 
with almost greater skill than his patron, 
the work begun by Armand Jean du 



In estimating the character of Riche- 
lieu's government, it must be admitted 
that the unity of France was worth pur- 
chasing at llie expense of some mea- 
sures of extraordinary severity ; but it 
is equaUy true that Richelieu's great 

Cbaxi'Mtn, <m, nne Conspiration sons Lonia xm* 



motive was the lust of power, and, 
whatever may have been the results of 
his administration, the only object he 
had set his heart upon was to reign 
without a rival. Axiother important 
fact for which the cardinal has also 
obtained great credit, is the destruction 
of the power so long wielded by the 
aristocracy; but the wars of La Fronde, 
imder the regency of Anne of Austria, 
are a proof that the many-headed hydra 
had not been altogether destroyed. Be- 
sides, when we tiiink of the thorough 
despotism which Richelieu inaugurated 
in its stead, we cannot imderstand the 
consistency of republican writers and 
socialist historians, who would exalt the 
cardinal almost as if he had been in- 
vested with a Divine commission. Eng- 
land it was, who precisely at the same 
time was entering under tiie auspices of 
the long Parliament on the real road 
to civil and political liberty. 

It will scarcely be credited that Car- 
dinal de Richelieu, amidst all the require- 
ments of politics, found time to cultivate 
literatuj'e. History informs us that Bona- 
parte was prouder of belonging to the 
Institute than of wearing the epaulettes 
of General-in-chief ; from the same cause 
Richelieu was jealous of Comeille's 
laurels. The success which the fine 
tragedy " Le Cid " obtained " frightened 
him as much," Fontenelle says, " as if 
the Spanish army had been under the 
walls of Paris." He composed two plays, 
" Mirame," a tragi-comedy, and " La 
Grande Pastorale," both very indifferent 
performances. Richelieu, nevertheless, 
was a true friend to intellectual culture; 
he founded the French Academy, en- 
larged the Sorbonne and the Royal 
Printing Office; built the College du 
Plessis, and established the botanical 
garden, known by the name of Jardin 
du Roi. The only writings of his, 
which will really be found valuable, are 
his "Testament Politique," and his 
" Memoires." Allusion has already been 
made to his sermons, and to his contro- 
versial writings; a man who mistook 
" Terentianus Marniis," for the title of 
a play, and translated it "The Moor of 
Terence," could not be deeply read in 
classical antiquity. But such matters 
are trifles in the history of him who 
conquered the Valteline, the duchy of 
Savoy and La Rochelle, and whose genius 
prepared the peace of Westphalia, and 
the treaty of the Pyrenees. The bishop 
of Lu9on was not the only remarkable 
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man m the Richelieu family. One of 
his descendants earned an unenviable 
reputation as the greatest roue of the 
last century : whilst another, who died 



thirty years ago, played a conspicuous 
and most honourable part in the history 
of the Restoration. 

G. M. 
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A CERTAIN style of character may not 
unfi:eque^tly be traced in the same 
family iox several generations, and 
through collateral branches. Of this the 
familv of tl^e Wesley s affords a remark- 
able illustration. Independence of senti- 
ment, invincible energy, rugged consci- 
entiousness, and a moral hardihood that 
set consequences at defiance in main- 
tadning the true and pursuing the right, 
are in tliis case the hereditary type. 

Bartholomew Wesley, the great- 
grandfather of the Founders of Me- 
thodism, lost liis living for conscience 
sake, on the passing of the Act of Uni- 
formity, ^ohn, his son, a man of parts 
and scholarship, in particular an ex- 
celLent Hebraist, also scrupled to con- 
form, and was, therefore, forbidden to 
preach. Thinking, however, that he 
ke^ a commission from God, which 
needad not the bishop's endorsement, 
he persisted hi exercising his ministry. 
Tbe zealous bigots of the time hunted 
him from place to place, till worn down 
by hardships and anxiety, he sank into 
a prapiature grave. Bamnel Wesley, the 
naxt in the succession, disgusted at the 
extravagancies of a Dissenting academy, 
at an early age returned to the ranks of 
Episcopacy. The conformity of the son 
was, however, quite as conscientious, 
and almost as perilous, as the noncon- 
formity of the father. For by his apos- 
tacy, as they deemed it, Samuel Wesley 
o&nded ms connexions, and threw 
himself penniless on the world. And 
throughout life he reta^ed enough of 
the hereditary spirit to mar his advance- 
ment, and detam him in poverty. He 
^as ^ man of wit and erudition, and a 
voluDpnou9 aiidior; bu^ his caustic 
safdrie provoked the Djssfflit^^, while his 
n^ea independence precluded him 
from U^e rewards of partisanship. The 
poor livings of Epworth and Wroote, 
whose uoitad incopies, eked out by fru- 
g^yand management, barely delivere4 
nun ^ooa fears of m. gaol, were the so]^ 
Tcewflf49 ^ ^» ialeuj^ w»A services. 



Such was the noble stock from which, 
on the father's side, the Founder of Me- 
thodisn^ derived his descent; and it 
needs no subtle analysis to detect in 
his character the ancesU'al vein. 

Samuel Wesley married Susannah, 
daughter of Dr. Annesley, a minister of 
note among the Dissenters. Mrs. W^es- 
ley was a remarkable woman. Her 
intellect was vigorous, and had been 
employed on subjects usually appro- 
priated by the other sex. She bad a 
knowledge of Hebrew and the classical 
languages. In Theology she had read 
extensively, and thought earnestly, ar- 
ticle by article verifying for herself the 
orthodox creed. She had mastered the 
controversial questions that then di- 
vided the Church. Like her husband, in 
very early life — before she was tbirteen, 
it is said — she had weighed carefully 
the points in dispute between the Epis- 
copalians and Dissenters, and from con- 
scientious conviction bad deserted the 
ranks of the latter. So early a judg- 
ment may be deemed immature, but at 
all events it evidences precocious intel- 
lect, and a strong, decisive character. 
To mental qualities of such high 
order Mrs Wesley united a moral 
character of the finest mould. She 
possessed masculine energy; her con- 
scientiousness was unbending, and 
her piety intelligent and devout. Bhe 
submitted to a year's operation from 
her husband rather than say Amen 
against her conscience to his prayers 
for King William. She oflSciated 'for 
Mr. Wesley in her own house during 
his absence at convocation. Such man 
the high opinion lier sons entertained 
both of her mental and moral qualities, 
ttiai while at college winning the high- 
est distinctions, and subsequently while 
doing a great work in the eyes of the 
nation, they consulted their motbec^^ 
judgment witji a deference equally ho- 
nourable to tto^iselves and to her. 

Mrs. Wesley took wholly on kersell 
the ei9fly ^ainipg <^ her nNffxerous 
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family. Her domestic man agement bore 
tlie impress of her character. Some of 
the details were eccentric, perhaps, not 
judicious. But such details are (5ora- 
paratively of small account. It is the 
tone and spirit of houseliold rule that 
tells for good or evil in tlio character of 
tlie child. It matters little wliat is the 
otiquftte of manners, — what the hyo- 
laws of the nui-sery, — whether tho child 
begins the alpliabet at two yoiu-s old or 
five. But it flot'it matter, and tliat im- 
mensely, whether niles are a dead letter 
or inexorable law ; whether unqualilied 
sabniission be exacted, or mutiny luid 
disobedience tolerated ; whetlier or uo 
the whole influence of the adminis- 
tration bear against the bad and in 
favour of the good. — fostering all that 
is generous, and amiable, and devout. 
una checking and denouncing the opj)o- 
site. Judged by such tests, the house- 
hold economy of Mrs. Wesley was 
worthy of all })raise. It was pervaded 
throughout by her o\vn energetic sj)irit. 
It tlirew around her children a i)ure 
and bracing atmosphere. Slie encou- 
raged them to think for themselves, and 
t'earlesslv to express their sentiments. 
She trained them to habits of punc- 
tuality, promptitude, and method. She 
exacted of tliem courtesy to inferiors, 
and unqualilied deference to herself. 
She cultivated in them a qui<^k moral 
sensitiveness, and a hardy moral courage. 
She taught them to hate and despise a 
lie. Above all, she sought to lead forth 
the homage and trust of their yoiuig 
hearts to ** the great and blessed God," 
and to inspire them with a sovereign 
regard to His will as the law of lite. 
And they saw in hr all that she ex- 
pected of thetn ; her own example was 
at once the cleanest exhibition and the 
strongest enforcement of her require- 
ments. 

rndoiibtcdly the highest praise of 
any administration, national or domestic, 
is that it has been successful. Such 
j>raise, then, is due to Mrs. Wesley's. 
Her children didj for the most part, 
realise her ideal of character. They 
retained through life tlie impress of her 
early moulding. They turned out men 
[ and women of robust intellect, manly 
energy, conscientiouaness, and i)iety 
Of some the career was unfortunate ; 
but none brought sorrow on her gray 
hairs by mental imbecility or moral 
turpituoQ. Samuel, the eldest son, was 
a scholar and a poet, possessed of 



caustic wit and vigorous sense; and, 
had he inherited less of the ancestral 
spirit, had his Muse known how to shillb 
her sails so as to catch the vairing gusts 
of i)olitical favour, he might have risen 
to emolument and fame. What John 
became it will be the object of these 
pages to show. Charles, the youngest 
son, was the faithful coadjutor of his 
brother during the most laborious and 
perilous part of his (career. He was, 
moreover, the l^salmist of Metliodisnu 
His hynnis are cherished in tlie hearts 
of thousands; and. thougli occasionally 
more vigorous than grac^eful. and here 
and there betrayed by fervid feeling 
into extravagance, they rank high as a 
whole among uninspired ettiisions of 
the same class. 'Ihe daughters weie 
all possessed of sui)erior iiitt^lligence, 
displaying, in particidar, traces of the 
])oetical vein which ran through the 
family. 'iVo of them were luifortunatt^ 
in maiTiage; and their lives of patient 
suffering W(^re gi'aced by a brave yet 
gentle piety, which, under ben igner inihi- 
en<?es, would have borne the fairest fruit. 
John ^Vksi.kv was the second son of 
this rtimarkable family, and was born 
at Ki)worth cm the 17th of June. 1708. 
His early years were s^)ent under his 
mother's admirable training. An almost 
mira<*ulous escape from lire, which ho 
had in his sixth year, (U*ew towards him 
her esp(u;ial attention. She rec^ords in 
her diary her obligation " to be more 
parti(!ularly careful of the soul of a 
child, whicth God had so mercifully i)ro- 
vided for." Under her culture those 
sU^ling elements of character which ho 
had doubtless mherited, by God's bless- 
ing on the virtue of his j)arents, were 
disciplined and matured. The innately 
bad was checked, the innately good was 
fostered. The raw material, comprisuig 
much of beauty and power and good- 
ness, was wrought up oy wise and deh- 
cate hands. The almost imincible 
power of early habit was sui)eradded to 
the generous impulses of nature. His 
conscience — origintdly sensitive — came 
to exa(;t and receive^ a prompt and coura- 
geous obedieiKje ; his natural force of 
character was developed into habits of 
promptitude, decision, and perseverance, 
which became a species of necessity to 
him ; whiU^ he acM^uired a reverence for 
God and a conviction of the obligations 
of religion, which were, witliout doubt, 
of immense influence in deciding the 
bent of his after career, 
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Never, indeed, was the die of homo 
discipline more deeply impressed, and 
more firmly retained, dian in the case 
of John Wesley. To estimate his cha- 
racter as a man, we have only to study 
those qualities which his mother desi- 
derated, and which it was the tendency 
of her domestic rule to develop. The 
one answers to the other, as truly as 
the image to the seal The prompti- 
tude, the method, the energy, the con- 
scientiousness, the devoutness, the zeal 
of the Founder of Methodism were but 
a realisation of Mrs. Wesley's ideal of 
character; and, indeed, to a great extent, 
a repetition of her own example. 

In his eleventh year John Wesley 
was placed at the Charter House, where 
he was honourably noticed for his 
" quietness, regularity, and application." 
At the age of seventeen he was elected 
to Christ Church, Oxford. 

At Oxford, his career as a scholar was 
highly honourable. His natural abilities, 
and early habits of method and dili- 
gence, soon ac(iuired for him a Univer- 
sity celebrity. His classical attainments, 
the taste and elegance of his composi- 
tions, and his acute logical skill were 
especially admired. He attained in 
rapid succesBion the most flattering 
University distinctions. In 1726, he was 
elected Fellow of Lincoln. In the 
November of the same year, he was 
installed Greek Lecturer and Moderator 
of the Classes. A few months after- 
wards he proceeded Master of Arts. As 
Moderator of the Classes, it was his 
office to preside at the disputations 
which were held in Lincoln College six 
times a week. This sharpened yet more 
his dexterity in the art of reasoning. 
Of tlie range of his studies and his 
diligence in their pursuit, some idea 
may be formed from a scheme which he 
drew up about this time. ** Mondavs 
and Tuesdays were allotted for the 
Classics; Wednesdays, to Logic and 
Ethics; Thxursdays, to Hebrew and 
Arabic; Fridays, to Metaphysics and 
Natural Philosophy ; Saturdays, to Ora- 
tory and Poetry, but chiefly to compo- 
sition in these arts ; and the Sabbath to 
Divinity. It appears by his diary also, 
that he gave great attention to the Ma- 
thematics."* 

It was during this period mainly 
that Wesley's intellectual character was 
formed. A glance at the style of in- 
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tellect such culture would tend to de- 
velop may not lye superfluous. In the 
first place, his extensive classical read- 
ing, and devotion to what are called 
the liberal studies, would give correct- 
ness and refinement to his taste, 
copiousness and flexibility to his dic- 
tion. To these he was indebted for 
a style, which, though purposely strip- 
ped of ornament, was always trans- 
parent, chaste, and terse ; and an 
elocution, which, if it never aspired to 
the higher class of oratory, was always 
fluent, apt and forcible, commending 
itself to the humblest intellect, without 
ofi'ending the most fastidious. His 
classical and Oriental erudition further- 
more enabled him to bring a very re- 
spectable amount of critical skill to the 
exposition of Scripture, and to foil with 
its own weapons tne learned heterodoxy 
by which the truth was assailed. How- 
ever violently the Founder of Methodism 
might be vitu]^ierated as an enthusiast 
or a schismatic, to despise him on the 
score of ignorance or incapacity was 
mere aflectation. He held a status as 
a scholar, which opponents even were 
compelled to respect 

The culture derived from the weekly 
disputations of the Logic classes was 
also of signal advantage to him. To it 
— working as it did on a good natural 
stock of practical sagacity — he was 
mainly indebted for the promptitude 
and correctness of his judgments, the 
clear and irresistible way in which he 
could set forth a doctrine or marshal an 
argument, and the lynx-eyed facility 
with which he would detect the fallacy 
of an opponent. Combined as this 
faculty was in his case with inflexible 
honesty of purpose, and great decision 
of character, it was of the highest service 
to him in the practical conduct of life. 
It was the compass by which he steered 
his onward path without anxiety or 
hesitation, through the midst of com- 
plication and difficulty. When different 
plans presented themselves for his 
adoption, or diflerent routes were open 
to his choice, he threw the question into 
a series of syllogisms, balanced alterna- 
tives in the scales of his unerring logic, 
made his decision with promptitude, 
and adhered to it with pertinacity. 
Looking at the intellect of Wesley 
abstractedly, we may say that there was 
needed for its absolute completeness 
a larger amount of the philosophical 
I element — that width of view which takes 
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in the whole of a subject, with all its 
modifications and bearings — which acts 
as a counterpoise to the strictly logical 
£Eu;ulty, guiurding the premises of an 
argument from assumption, its advance 
from haste or oversight, and its conclu- 
sion from limitation. But, looking at 
the relation of that intellect to the part 
Wesley had to play in life — ^remember- 
ing that he had to deal with the practi- 
cal rather than the theoretic — to walk 
this lower world as a teacher amongst 
m^i, and men, too, of the commonest 
type; not to soar with difficulty and 
out of ordinary ken in the thin etSier of 
metaphysical speculation — to preach 
under hedgerows and in haimts of vice 
and stolid ignorance, not to lecture in 
. the schools — to set forth indispensable 
truths in their immediate application to 
life and character, not to discourse of 
their abstract relations — ^to draw up a 
creed which might serve as a chart to 
all inquirers, and a beacon to all wan- 
derers, not to elaborate a system of 
theology — ^to manage the innumerable 
details of a large and scattered Church, 
not to draw up theories of government 
for other men to execute ; we may fairly 
conclude that in this, as in other cases. 
Providence had fitted the agent for his 
work, and had led him through that 
kind of preparatory discipline most in 
consonance with his after career. 

But there is .another reason for which 
Wesley's Oxford residence is even more 
memorable than for its influence on his 
intellectual character. During this pe- 
riod he passed through a great spiritual 
revolution. There ,are two spiritual 
changes, more or less definitely under- 
gone by those who have become pos- 
sessed of Christian faith. Tbere is con- 
version — ^theologically so called. Of 
this change, the prime characteristic is 
the renewing of the heart. It is the 
crisis when the whole current of the 
affections is turned towards God. Love 
to Him becomes the predominant dis- 
position, and the master-spring. Hence- 
forth, under its impulses, obedience is 
spontaneous and delightful. The * * yoke " 
of subjection is " easy ;" service is per- 
fect freedom. The whole nature leaps 
forth — ^not constrained from without by 
penalty, or even the authority of con- 
science, but prompted from within by 
irrepressible affection — to expend itself 
n a life of eager and joyful devotedness. 
Of this critical revolution — ^the agent is 
the £^int of God— the conditions, a 



self-renouncing and exclusive trust in 
Christ, — the concomitants, forgiveness, 
reconcilement, and a happy, confiding 
sense of God's Fatherhood. 

But, prior, and in many respects, pre- 
paratory to this change, there is another, 
if, indeed, it be not more correct to 
speak of both as successive stages of the 
same great transition. The prime fea- 
ture of this prior stage is the vivid 
realising of spuitual facts and verities. 
The soTil wakes up from the illusions of 
sense and time to the solemnities of the 
unseen and eternal. It grasps, as ap- 

{)alling reaUties, the existence and on- 
ooking of God, the stringency and 
sanctions of His laws, the probationary 
character of lite, the approach of judg- 
ment and irreversible doom. The shows 
and frivolities of the present state sink 
into nothingness. One question absorbs 
every other. How shall I secure the 
favour of God and a happy immortality ? 
To answer this satisractorily becomes 
henceforth the business of life. The 
whole force of the soul is flimg upon it 
Along with this awakening arise a 
sense of deficiency and guilt, upbraid- 
ings of conscience, and fears of death. 

The interval between these two stages 
is sometimes very brief. Along with the 
disclosing of sin and danger comes the 
proposal of deliverance. The soul ap- 
prehends both simultaneously, or almost 
so, and closes without hesitation with 
the conditions of forgiveness and rescue. 
The transition is Uke the swift breaking 
of the tropical dawn. In other cases 
there is long uncertain twilight. The 
imminemje of the peril is felt, but the 
way of escape very dimly seen. The 
stage of awakening is passed, but it is 
long before the stage of confiding love 
and assured safety is reached. And, 
meanwhile, there is error, and struggle, 
and defeat, and wretchedness, and not 
seldom, despair. The pilgrim travels 
long and deviously with his burden at 
his back before he descries the Cross ; 
now he rolls in the slough of despond ; 
and now stands shivering beneath the 
flaming and toppling rock — Sinai. Wes- 
ley's spiritual history belongs to the 
latter class. 

It was early in his Oxford residence 
that he passed the first stage of this 
great transition. He was preparing to 
take deacon's orders when the awaken- 
ing came. Feeling the solemnity of his 
projected position, he forsook a Uttle 
the pleasant walks of classical litera- 
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turo, and applied liimHelf to a courw! of 
reading more consonant with it. Ho 
wtt8 Boon arre«ted bv tlie urgent and 
imperative claims of religion on all — 
but oHpecially on the ChriHtian miniBter. 
Without delay hi« determination wob 
formed. From tluH time the cultivation 
of religion bcicame the manter purpose 
of hiH life. And now tlio training of 
the Kpworth porHonage Htood him in 
Ktead. The Btrong (jonBcientiouHncBB, 
th(5 decinion and Bclf-control, which hiw 
mother liad reared ho (jarefully, now 
bore ine»timable fmit. 'i'hey enabled 
him to BCt hiB face towards tluj goal, 
and never to halt, never to look back, 
till he had reached it. 'J'hoy impelled 
him to a promjJt and effectual determi- 
nation, where other men have wavered 
long — strong to purpose, im})Otent to 
fulfil. He felt the claims of rehgiou on 
his conscdence, and conscitmce was al- 
ready the regnant power of his spirit ; 
ho possesseci both the disposition and 
the moral energy to carry into execu- 
tion its behests. 

WoBley now set himself to struggle 
after hohnefis of life, iie drew his ideal 
from such books as " 'J'he (Christian Pat- 
tern " of Thomas-a^Kempis, and .Jeremy 
Taylor's '* Rules of Holy Living and 
JJying." He modified his course of study, 
devoting a larger amount of time and 
thought to Theology and Practical ])ivi- 
nity. A more eamcist and serious tone 
pervaded his letters U> his parents. He 
practised rigorous self-denial, fasting 
often, retrwiching all superfluous ex.- 
jienditure, going more sparingly into 
company, and living rigorously accjord- 
ing to nde. On liis (ilecjtion to his 
Fellowship, and his (jonsequent removal 
U) r Jncoln College, he rcisoluUsly (Jut off 
idl such of his uc(iuttintance as would 
not bo helpful U) him in his new habits 
of life. He communicaUid twice a week, 
and devoted himself t^j self-examination 
and i)rayer. 

A few young men, intent on the same 
objectii as himself, soon gathered round 
him. A small society was formc^d, of 
which he was tacitly recognised as the 
head, it was in November, 1720, that 
they first began to '* si)end some even- 
ings in a week together, in reading 
chiefly the Greek Testament." Boon, 
however, the active and governing mind 
of Wesley organised a more extensive 
plan of operations. 'Jlieir meetings be- 
came more strictly devotional. They 
communicated together, practised a rigid 



abstemiousncHH, and drew up a Btring 
of questions for self-examination, of 
which the great fault is that it erects a 
standard of human perfection without 
signifying the means of its attainment. 
'J'hey sought to benefit the young 
stuclents of the University, to rontraiQ 
them from dissipation, and lead them tp 
a religious course of life. 'J'hey visited 
tlie gaols daily. They took charge of a 
parish workhouse, trahiing the children, 
and reading with the sick and old. 
They supported a school. 'J'hey visited 
poor families, ministering both to their 
sj)i ritual and bodily wants. That tliey 
might have funds for such varioiw chan- 
ties, they denied themselves the HUper- 
fluities, and almost the comforts of life. 

Of course nuch extraordinary conduct 
did not i)ass long unmarked. The state 
of morals and piety in the Univer«ity of 
Oxford was at this time very low. The 
rigidly orthodox looked with an evil eye 
on such irregular j)roceedings, while tiie 
profane and vicious raged against a 
sobriety by which they felt themHelves 
condemned. Wesley and his asbociates 
were soon atta(!ked on all sides. Even 
the h(;ads of houses were reported to 
have held a conclave, for the purpoBe of 
qua.shing *' the holv club ; " as the god- 
less- wits of the University had nick- 
named the society. Other BouhriouetH 
were Sacjramentanans and " MethfainU." 
As there was little opprobrium, and Bonie 
truth, in the last-named appellation, it 
adhered. And it is worthy of reranAi 
that this by-word of the Oxford wit» is 
now honourably borne by somo two 
millions of religionists in difl'erent parts 
of the world ! « 

Under this stonn of opposition, 
Wesl(!y with riuiet energy persevered in 
his labours of faith and charity. Many 
a not<5 of encouragement reacned him 
from home. The courage of the WcBleys 
\nu\ ever been a sturdy plant, striking 
the firmer root, the more vehement the 
storm. " This day," writes his noble- 
hearUjd father, " 1 received yours, end 
this evening in the course of our read- 
ing, T thought 1 found an answer that 
would be more j)ropor than any I my- 
self could dictate ; though, as it will 
not be easily translated, J send it in the 
original. MoWi/i fioi K&vxv^f^Q ^^^P iffujHv ' 
wtfrXtjputfiai TJ wapaic\il(TU ' virtpwipia- 
ekvofiai rj x«Pf • (^ Cor. vii. 4.) J hear my 
son John has tne honour of being styled 
the * fatlier of the holy club ;' if it be so. 
I am sure I must be the grandfa4lier of 
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it ; and I need not say, that I had rather 
any of my sons should be so dignified 
and distinguished, than to have the 
title of Hi$ Holiness." Even Samuel, 
though he thought liis brothei-s carried 
some points to exeess, had too much of 
the amiestral spirit to counsel a craven 
yidding to the storm. " I cannot sajr," 
he writes, " I thought you always in 
everything right ; but I must now say, 
rather than you and Charles should 
give over yom* wliole course, especially 
what relates to the castle, I would choose 
to follow either of you, nay, both of you, 
to your graves. *StaDd tliou steofost 
as a beaten anvil ; for it is die part of a 
good champion to be flayed alive, and to 
conquer.* " 

One question here very obviously 
suggests itself. Did Wesley, by these 
means, by his self-conflicts, and asceti- 
cism, and life of laborious benevolence, 
attain the object of his search ? Did he 
reach the standard of purity he proposed 
to himself? Did he even secure peace 
of conscience, and satisfactory relations 
with his God ? If he may be allowed 
to speak for himself, l^e did not. He 
feh in himself a disposition alien from 
God, which, with all his struggles, he 
could not overcome. However com- 
pletely he mi^t restrain the outbreak 
of evil in his life — in what of liimself 
was visible to others — he could not sup- 
press the upspringing of evil in his 
umer nature, perceptible to his own 
cdbcience, and to the heart-scrutiny of 
his Maker. He could not throw his 
whole heart into the discharge of de- 
votional duty ; there was often callous- 
ness^n4 distaste. He could not attain 
a &xfBd, calm persuasion of Divine 
favour. He could not silence the ac- 
cu6atio^s of conscience, nor overcome 
his fears of death. He was perplexed 
and diamayed. In a letter to his mother, 
written about this time, after enume- 
rating his many aids and opportunities 
of religious improvement, he inquii'es : 
'' Wliat shall I do to make all tliese 
blessings effectual ? to gain from them 
the mind which was also in Christ 
Jesus ? Shall I break ofi' my pursuit 
of all learning, but what immediately 
tends to praotioe? I once desired to 
make a fiair show in languages and phi- 
losophy ; but it is pajst. There is a more 
e^/oment way ; and if I cannot attain 
to vaj progress in the one without 
throving up all Oughts of the other, 
why, fan it well 1 let a little while, 



and we shall all be equal in knowledge, 
if we are in virtue. Vou say, you have 
renounced the world. And what have 
I been doing all this time ? What have 
I done ever since I was bom ? Why, I 
have been plungiug myself into it more 
and more. It is enough. Awake, thou 
that sleepest. Is there not one I..ord, 
one Spirit, one hope of om* calling ? one 
way of attaining that hope ? Then I 
am to renounce the world as well as 
you. But how? What is the sm'est 
and shortest way? Is it not to be 
humble? Surely this is a large step in 
the way. But the question recurs, How 
am I to do this ? To own the necessity 
of it is not to be humble. In many 
tilings you have interceded for me, and 
prevailed. Who knows but in this, 
too, you may be successful ?" The tes- 
timony of this letter is unequivocal. 

In fact Wesley had fallen into tlie 
great error of transposing the conditions 
and the results of the Christian scheme 
of recovery — an error very general with 
those who have reached tlie same stage 
of spiritual development. He sought to 
attain a state of purity prior to such an 
application of the atonement as should 
give him a persuasion of Divine fa- 
vour and settled inward peace. Indeed, 
tliough, perhaps, in theory he would 
have repudiated such a sentiment, he 
obviously acted on the supposition that 
such purity is, to some extent, con- 
ditional to the reception of tlie benefits 
of the Christian sacrilice. The reverse 
of this he afterwards found to be really 
tnie. Holiness only" becomes pos- 
aihU to man after the reception of 
these benefits. Human nature is so 
utterly jirostrate, so impotent of will, 
so alien in afiection, that ibr the fulfil- 
ment of Divine law supematm-ai help is 
indispensable, and this supernatural 
help — " tlie renewing of the Holy 
Ghost " — is one of the benefits flowing 
from the Cross, and is received simul- 
taneously with the other benefits- 
pardon, reconciliation, peace — ^wliich 
are derived from the same affecting 
source. The condition on which the 
atonement is applied is not holiness, 
but an admission of its absence — an 
earnest sense of sin and moral impotency, 
and a self-despairing appeal to Christ 
tliat resembles the tenacious cling of 
the wrecked mariner to the rock amidst 
the waves. Then, and not till then, 
favour and peace are received; ana 
along with Uiem a principle ci loving 
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obedience, by the expansion and im- 
pulses of which, under the agency of 
the Spirit of God, sinful propensity is 
driven out, and the standard of holy 
requirement attained. 

Of this system of truth, of which 
Wesley was destined to become so clear 
and eloquent an expounder, his appre- 
hensions were at present obscure. It 
appeared to him distorted and confused, 
as did the landscape to the half-opened 
vision of the Galilean, " who saw men 
as trees walking." And long and pain- 
ful was the discipline through which he 
had to pass, before the clearer light 
came, and the scenery of Christian truth 
broke upon him in distinct shape, and 
correct and harmonious adjustment. 
But from the first commencement of 
the struggle Wesley was sincere. His 
single purjjose was to discover the will 
of God, and do it. There was no in- 
vincible prejudice to shut out the light, 
— no unworthy motive to distort his 
perceptions. And such a character is 
never lost in the mazes of perplexity 
and error. The frank, teachable, and 
earnest spiiit is ever led, though by 
dark and sorrowful paths, into the glad 
brightness of tlie truth. 

The Oxford Society had been in ex- 
istence about five years; death and 
desertion had thinned its numbers ; and 
the Wesleys — John and Charles — were 
left almost alone ; when they received 
an invitation to accompany a band of 
emigrants to the new colony of Georgia, 
partly as missionaries to the heathen, 
partly as chaplains to the colonists. 
After some demur they consented to go. 
John Wesley had a short time previ- 
ously, in opposition to the urgent wishes 
of his family, refused to accept his 
father's curacy at Epworth. He dreaded 
lest the comparative ease and comfort 
to a curate's life should prove un- 
favourable to that spiritual struggle, 
which was now the all-absorbing 
point of interest. But the mission 
to Georgia was a different afikir. 
There, removed from the seductions 
of European refinement, he would 
have every aid for the practice of 
those ascetic notions which he now 
entertained. There, firom high vantage- 
ground, he would combat with the flesh, 
and subjugate his ungovernable appe- 
tites and mutinous affections. He 
would ftirther have to deal with unso- 
phisticated natures, not corrupted by 
modem luxury, nor hardened into in- 



difference by stubborn rejection of the 
truth. He might, therefore, hope for 
greater success than amongst the repro- 
bates of the University. Thus he argued, 
and the conclusion to him seemed ob- 
vious, that the finger of Providence di- 
rected him to Georgia. And so it did ; 
but for far other purposes than those 
he anticipated. 

Accompanied by his brother Charles, 
and one or two Oxford friends, early in 
173C, he set sail. His brother's location 
was Frederica, his own Savannah. The 
project of evangelising the natives was 
soon dropped, and his attention given 
exclusively to the spiritual wants of the 
settlers. For awhile all was well, the 
piu*ity of his Ufe procured him respect, 
and the fervour of his zeal excited a 
sympathetic seriousness. Several of his 
parishioners manifested spiritual con- 
cern, and were formed into a small 
society, which assembled weekly, for the 
piupose of mutual instruction and ex- 
hortation. The constructive faculty was 
largely developed in Wesley's mind ; he 
could not get on without organisation. 

But before long the aspect of things 
began to change. Wesley was a rigid 
Churchman, and strove to enforce 3ie 
rubric of the Church to the strictest 
letter. He insisted on baptism by im- 
mersion. He repelled without compro- 
mise all unworthy communicants. He 
denounced from the pulpit prevalent 
sins in so plain and searching a way 
that his incensed congregation chargM 
him with personalities. At length an 
event occurred which kindled into a 
flame the long-smothered hostility. 

Wesley had conceived a strong a^ec- 
tion for a Miss Sophia Hopkey, niece 
to the chief magistrate at Savannah. 
Indeed, the young lady herself appears 
to have been the first mover in the 
affair. Partly instigated by her friends, 
who thought marriage the most likely 
means of reclaiming Wesley from his 
extravagances, and partly not unwilling 
of her own accord, she plotted with con- 
siderable tact against the heart of the 
unsuspecting chaplain. She professed 
penitence, resorted to him for advice, 
put herself under his tuition, conformed 
to his whimsical notions, and tended 
hini assiduously diuring a dangerous 
attack of fever. Circumstances, how- 
ever, transpired, which awakened Wes- 
ley's suspicions ; and his friends, who 
saw through the affair, warned him of 
treachery. He deferred to their judg- 
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ment, and suddenly broke off the con- 
nection. A bitter feeling of resentment 
was kindled in the mind of the young 
lady. Her character soon came out in 
its true light, and appeared to Wesley 
so reprehensible, that he repelled her 
from the communion. 

The whole colony was now astir ; the 
long-gathering storm broke at last. A 
warrant was issued against the inflexible 
chaplain by the family of the lady for 
defamation of character; a grand jury 
was summoned: but the investigation 
of the affair was deferred from week to 
week. Weary at length of this un- 
righteous procrastination, and assailed 
on all sides by the calumnies of his 
enemies, Wesley openly avowed his in- 
tention of leavmg the colony. A show 
of resistance was made, but none ac- 
tually attempted; and on the 2nd of 
December, 1737 (he writes in his jour- 
nal), " I shook off the dust of my feet, 
and left Georgia, after having preached 
the Gospel there (not as I ought, but as 
I was able), one year and nearly nine 
months." His brother Charles, who had 
excited hostility equally bitter, had re- 
turned to England some months pre- 
viously. 

It is a veiT significant fact that this 
mission to Georgia should have so sig- 
nally failed. For the greater part of 
two years Wesley toiled on that barren 
soil, reaping only bitterness and vexa- 
tion. Contrast with this the successes 
of his subsequent labours. For any 
twelvemonths of toil during his after 
career he could count his converts by 
hundreds. Yet his style was as clear 
and piercing, his zeal as fervent, his 
exertions as laborious and self-denying 
among the colonists of Savannah, as 
among the colliers of Kingswood, or the 
rabble of Moorfields. 

This difference of result was owing to 
a change in the substance of his preach- 
ing, not in the mode. While in Georgia 
he did not comprehend those elements 
of Christianity in which lie its life 
and power. He had not discovered 
•* the secret of its strength." Thus he 
did not recognise its provision of super- 
natural help. He sought a spiritual 
regeneration by dint of moral energy, 
by earnest and vigilant battling with 
the evil of his nature ; and he taught 
his hearers to do the same. He neither 
understood nor taught those announce- 
ments of Christianity, which proffer to 
our lapsed and prostrate humanity the 



renewing energy of the Divine Spirit ; 
and that as the starting-point, not the 
consummation of spiritual attainment. 
He pointed his hearers to the goal, he 
urged them to the race, he enforced his 
exhortations by his own example : — ^but 
he did not perceive that both he and 
thev were crippled and incapacitated, 
and needed a miraculous act of healing 
before they could advance a step. Nor 
did he thoroughly appreciate the appeal 
of Christianity to the affections — ano- 
ther of the elements of its power. He 
-treated it rather as a repromulgation of 
Divine law, than as an affecting display 
of Divine love. He strove to stimulate 
the consciences of his hearers into ac- 
tivity, directly ; he did not understand 
that Christianity gets at the conscience 
mediately — through the heart ; — that it 
leads a man to shim sin, by exciting 
him to hate it. His preaching hitherto 
had been the hurricane and the earth- 
quake, and the fire, not the still small 
voice. He was as yet rather a stem, 
ascetic prophet, than a yearning, weep- 
ing ambassador of the Gospel of Peace. 

But the second crisis of his spiritual 
history was now approaching. He had 
been accompanied to Georgia by some 
pious Germans, members of the Mora- 
vian Church. They were, in the fullest 
sense ofthe word, converted men. Wesley 
was struck by some marked differences 
between them and himself They had 
attained that complete self-mastery 
which he was seeking. No provocation 
could chafe their temper, no abasement 
rouse their pride. They were wholly 
freed from fear of death. In the midst 
of a peiilous storm, both men and 
women calmly congregated and sang 
psalms. And withsd there was, in the 
general tone of their piety, a happy 
confidence to which Wesley was a 
stranger. During his stay in the colony 
he lived in daily intercourse with these 
Moravians, and found the whole tenour 
of their lives of the same character. 
On his return he at once sought out 
such of the same fraternity as were then 
in London. 

He had become increasingly dissatis- 
fied with his own condition. During 
the homeward voyage he had closely 
scrutinized himself. He reviewed the 
history of his spiritual life. He charged 
himself in unsparing terms with a 
vitally defective Christianity. Notwith- 
stancfing his sacrifices and struggles, 
what was he nearer to, the goal now 
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than wh^n he left his native shores? 
Ahnost driven to despair he prayed 
earnestly for counsel and peace. Many 
affecting entries in his journal record 
his perplexity and agitation. In this 
unhappy state he sought out the London 
Moravians. One of these, Peter Boehler, 
was fortunately a man of superior 
capacity, and soon comprehended Wes- 
ley's perplexities. He saW that Wesley 
was seeking God's favour as to some 
extent consequent on his own ohedience 
and service ; and that, in so far as he 
was doing so, he was reversing the just 
order of the process. Not thus would his 
souFs agitations subside. The groimd 
of reliance must be wholly shifted from 
these poor performances of his own, to 
the great and perfect work of his 
Bedeemer; from what had been done by 
him to what had been done for him. 
The notion of desert and Compensation 
still clinging in Wesley's mint!— though 
perhaps unconsciously to himself — to 
his own earnest struggles and painful 
self-devotement, must be utterly abne- 
gated. In so far as it yet lingered, pre- 
cisely to such extent it adulterated his 
faith. He must be abased into the 
position of a simple recipient, humbly 
accepting forgiveness and restoration as 
a free bestowment for the sake of 
another's merits. All this the Moravian 
saw. " My brother, my brother," he 
ex6lainl6d, after some days' earnest con- 
versation, " this philosophy of yours 
must be purged out (exco^uenda entj." 

Wesley was at last convinced. Gradu- 
ally that cardinal truth of Christianity, 
justification by faith, broke vividly on 
his understanding. Theoretically, in- 
deed, he had avowed it all along, for it 
stands conspicuously in the Homilies 
and Articles of liis Church. But now, 
for the first time, he grasped it as a 
great reality. He saw it, in its beauti- 
nil adjustment in the Christian scheme, 
and m its essential harmony with 
the true philosophy of human nature. 
Henceforth, it wasnotjmerely a dogma, 
handed down to him in his creed, but a 
truth engraven by the finger of God in 
his heart. It was verified by every fact 
of his spiritual life for the last ten years. 
Bunng the whole of that time he had 
been toiling and struggling to attain 
holiness of heart and peace of con- 
science, and he had failed utterly. Pos- 
sessed of every natural advantage, of 
quick moral sensitiveness and heady 
moral oo^Lrage^ of decision and energy — 



so that, had success been possible, he 
must have succeeded, — still he had 
miserably failed. He Was spetit aUd ex 
hausted, when, in his extreitiity, this 
great doctrine broke upon him, proffier- 
mg him as a gift what he wits vaii^ 
striving to work out for himself. He 
closed with the proposal^ itehng its 
adaptation; and from that moment 
his fears were allayed, his agitations 
calmed, and his moral nature energised ; 
he received at once peace and power. 
May 24th, 1738, is fixed by Wesley as 
the date of his coliversion : but it is 
plain, from his own diaries, that the 
crisis extended over several weeks. 

Immediately on his return from Geor- 
gia, Wesley had commenced preaching. 
When, under the instruction of Peter 
Boehler, he discovered his own deficient 
faith, he hesitated whether to continue 
urging on others what he did not pos- 
sess himself. " By all means,'* was the 
reply of the Moravian. " Preach faith 
till you have it ; and then, beeausi you 
have it, you will preach faith." Aftefr 
the transition just described his ardour 
increased. Crowds flocked to hear him, 
attracted by the fervid eloquence of the 
preacher, and the novelty of the doc- 
trine. But the clergy took offence, and 
one by one the churches in London 
were closed against him. He then 
visited Oxford and Bristol, and gene- 
rally with the same results. The com- 
mon people heard him gladly ; ihe 
clergy looted on him with a;n evil eye ; 
and the gentceler part of the laity were 
shocked by the pressure of the crowds, 
and offended by his plain and searching 
appeals. Excluded from the churches, 
he at length, after some demur at so 
irregular a proceeding, followed the ex- 
ample of Wliitefield, and took his stand 
in the open air. Multitudes upon mul- 
titudes gathered in Moorfielas or on 
Kennington Common, or in the dark 
and savage colliery districts aoromid 
Bristol ; and heard, some with mocking, 
some with wonder, and many with 
pierced and broken hearts, of Him who 
came " to seek and save tlie lost." For 
Wesley had now discovered whefein liey 
the power of the truth. He no longer 
spent in vain the shafts of his eloquence. 
Many a stout heart quailed as he rea- 
soned of temperance and .ftidgment, and 
strange tears coursed down many a 
hard, stem face, as he told the story of 
the Cross. 

At this time Wesley had no plan of 
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opefr&tions. He was too deeply im- 
pressed with the henighted conation of 
the nfttion, to limit his labours within 
the narrow boundaries of a parish. He 
was too zealous a Churchman to cherish 
a thought of dissenting. His only pur- 
pose was the vague one of dissemina- 
ting, wherever opportunity presented, 
the truths which had just Kindled new 
life in his own soul, and which now 
scarcely existed, save as a dead letter 
in the ' formularies of the Estabhshed 
Church. Fixing his eye steadily on this 
aim — as the Pole-star of his life — ^he 
advanced step by step, shaping his 
course by circumstances, and only care- 
ful of the direction. When the Morar 
vians, with whom he had at Urst frater- 
nised, introduced a pernicious species of 
mystic Antinomianism, he separated his 
own followers into a distinct religious 
society. This was in 1740, and Method- 
ism, properly so called, dates its rise 
from this year. When the clergy not 
only refused to countenance his labours, 
but preached against him, denounced 
him as a heretic, and repelled his con- 
Terts from the communion, he called to 
his assistance a clergy of his own or- 
daining. The measure was, however, 
sorely against his wiU, and developed 
slowly, as circumstances necessitated. 
When his adherents became too nume- 
rous for his own immediate supervision, 
he divided them into small companies, 
each company meeting weekly under 
the leadership of some man of known 
piety and experience. Thus originated 
the system of what are called, " bands " 
and '* classes." When societies had 
fiprang up in all parts of the kingdom, 
the dLtribution of the country into 
"circuits'* was adopted; and in order 
that the unity of the work might not 
be broken, an " annual conference " of 
ministers was decreed. 

Thus the whole economy of Method- 
ism grew up successively, the product 
of events. The archetype never ex- 
isted beforehand in Wesley's mind. 
With him the first point was, the re- 
vival of religion in the land; and all 
measures were adopted in subserviency 
to this. He was altogether free from 
the vulgar ambition of founding a sect 
and wielding an ecclesiastical authority, 
with which he has been maligned. On 
the contrary, he adhered with preju- 
diced pertinacity to the establishment of 
his country. Every step of departure 
from that church of his early associa- 



tions cost him an acute pang. H« 
persisted in regarding his followers as a 
spiritual union of Clmsnans within the 
body of the national establishment, not 
as a secession /rom it. To the last he 
refused to allow any but regularly- 
ordained clergymen to administei^ the 
Sacrament ; and only in extreme cases 
would he allow his own services to be 
conducted in church hours. Whatever 
adaptation the organisation of Method- 
ism may have for the conservation of 
its members and aggressive action, is 
the result, not of any preconceived plan 
on the part of its Founder, but rather 
of his thorough simplicity and honesty 
of purpose. His absorbing aims were 
the glory of God, the good of man; 
from these he never turned aside ; 
no lower ambition, no meaner passion 
found admission to his breast ; and this 
it was which gave clearness to his 
judgment and adaptation to his plans. 

From this period Wesley's biography 
is less tlie narrative of a hfe than the 
history of a sect. And upon this it is 
not our intention to' enter. For upwards 
of fifty years with inexhaustible activity 
he traversed the United Kingdom, preach- 
ing and exhorting, making new converts, 
or stimulating old onas, founding so- 
cieties or maintaining discipline over 
those already in existence. London 
was his home, and the base of opera- 
tions; but by far the greater part of 
every year was spent in these apostohcal 
tours. It is computed that he travelled 
on an average 4,500 miles yearly, 
chiefly on horseback And his occupa- 
tions were incessant. " Leisure and I," 
said he, " have taken leave of one 
another. I propose to be busy as long 
as I live, if my health is so long indulged 
to me." From four in the morning, 
when it was his practice to rise, until 
night closed in, every hour had its 
allotted task. He generally delivered 
two, frequentiy three or four sermons 
in a day; and many of these were loud 
and exhausting harangues to vast multi- 
tudes gathered in the public thorough- 
fares, or in the open fields. 

His success was unparalleled since 
the days of the Apostles. In the outset 
of his career he met with furious opposi- 
tion. More than once a raging mob, 
instigated by the clergyman, and con- 
nived at by the magistrate, seized upon 
his person, and would have taken his 
life, but for the almost miraculous 
interposition of God. But long before 
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his death he was received everywhere 
with reBpect, often with enthusiasm. 
Flourishing societies arose where perse- 
cution had been most vehement. Some 
of his last tours were a kind of ovation. 
The people flocked to their doors and 
windx)W8 to gaze upon his long white 
hair, and fine placid countenance. The 
preaching places were thronged, and he 
numbered his out-door congregations by 
tens of thousands. He lived to see a great 
spiritual revolution in this counti^' and 
on the continent of America, in which he 
himself, under God, had been the prime 
mover. At the time of his death his 
societies in the British dominions 
numbered 76,968; in the United States, 
57,621. 

Of these fifty years of unintermitting 
toil, his "Jomnal" is the faithful re- 
cord. Apart from its peculiar interest 
to the sect he founded, this Journal 
has an intrinsic value. Wesley was 
possessed of insatiable curiosity and 
shrewd practical sense. And his •* Diary " 
is the omnium gatherum for the observa- 
tions of the one and the comments of 
the other. Hence, blended with the 
barren chronicle of his stages, is many 
a curious fact and incident, many a 
shrewd remark, and many a racy bit of 
criticism. There is, indeed, observable 
a tendency to superstition. But this 
resulted from the peculiar vividness of 
Wesley's spiritual perceptions. To him 
the presence and operation of God were 
such impressive realities, that he felt 
less repugnance than other men to ac- 
count for a rare phenomenon or wild 
narration, by admitting a direct Divine 
agency. Without doubt he carried this 
to excess. 

Notwithstanding his incessant labours, 
and the burden of an immense corre- 
spondence, Wesley was a voluminous 
author. Indeed, he was a prodigy of 
activity and industry. He edited for 
many years the "Arminian Magazine," 
one of the earliest religious periodicals. 
He issued, in a series extending to fifty 
volumes, called the " Christian Library," 
the most valuable works on Theology 
and Practical Religion then in existence. 
He published several volumes of Ser- 
mons, and a " Commentary on the New 
Testament." He abridged, for popular 
use, the grammars of five languages. 
He compiled a " History of England," 
and a general " Ecclesiastical History," 
in four volumes each ; and a " Compen- 
dium of Natural Philosophy," in five 



volumes. He wrote many pamphlets, 
some on political topics, some in vindi- 
cation ot his doctrines and conduct, 
some in reproof or exhortation to hia 
societies. When the celebrated Dr. Tay- 
lor, of Noi-wich, published a heterodox 
book on " Original Sin," Wesley wrote 
an elaborate work in reply. Of his 
original works we may fairly say, as a 
Scotchman once adroitly said of his 
preaching, " that if they are not masterly 
productions, they are such as only a 
master mind could have produced." And 
his compilations may oe regarded as 
standing in the van of modem attempts 
to cheapen and popularise useful litera- 
ture. 

Wesley retained his elasticity of mind 
and vigour of body far beyond the usual 
term of life. To tliis, witliout doubt, 
his strict temperance, his regular habits, 
and incessant activity greatly contri- 
buted. In him old age was very beau- 
tiful. " No one who saw him, even 
casually, can have forgotten his vene- 
rable appearance. His face was remark- 
ably fine ; his complexion fresh to the 
last week of his life ; his eye quick, and 
keen, and active. When you met him in 
the street of a crowded city, he attracted 
notice not only by his band and cassock, 
and his long hair, white and bright 
as silver, but by his pace and manner, 
both indicating that all his minutes 
were numbered, and that not one was 
to be lost."* " So fine an old man," 
writes Alexander Knox, *' I never saw ; 
the happiness of his mind beamed forth 
in his countenance. Every look showed 
how fully he enjoyed * the gay remem- 
brance of a life well spent ; ' and, wher- 
ever he went, he diffused a portion of 
his own felicity. Easy and affable in 
his demeanour, he accommodated him- 
self to every sort of company, and 
showed how happily the most finished 
courtesy may be blended with the most 
perfect piety. While the grave and 
serious were charmed with his wisdom, 
his sportive sallies of innocent mirth 
delighted even the joung and thought- 
less ; and both saw, m his uninterrupted 
cheerfulness, the excellency of true re- 
ligion. No cynical remarks on the 
levity of youth embittered his discourse ; 
no applausive retrospect to past times 
marked his present discontent. In him 
even old age appeared delightful, like an 
evening without a cloud; and it was 
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impossibie to obsenre him without wish- 
ing fervently, * May my latter end be 
like his!'" 

On attaining his eighty-eighth year 
Wesley thus writes in his Journal: 
** This day I enter into my eighty- 
eighth year. For above eighty-six years 
I found none of the infirmities of 
old age; my eyes did not wax dim, 
neither was my natural strength 
abated; but last August, I found 
almost a sudden change; my eyes were 
so dim that no glasses would help 
me ; my strength, likewise, now quite 
forsook me, and probably will not return 
in this world; but I feel no pain from 
head to foot ; only, it seems, nature is 
exhausted, and, humanly speakingly wilj 
sink more and more, till 

Th« weary spring! of lifiB stand stUl at last" 




After this the decay "ms 
the last, however, hei ]qi] 
usual work, preaching, 
to the week before his ' 
the inevitable event dr^i^iear^lU •"• i 
closing scene was a woimMoiic]|jUm "^ / 
to such a life — a scene i/jMhoKUid '^J/ 
solemn triumph. Again aria^ggaif ht^A^* A 
expressed his reliance on that gniit^ / 
Sacrifice, whose sole suflficiency ItHMriT 
been the delight of his life to proclaim. 
When so feeble, that he made several 
unsuccessful attempts before he could 
speak at all, he raised at length his 
dying arm, and, gathering all his 
strength, cried out, " The best of all is, 
God is with us." On Wednesday, March 
2nd, 1791, this tried and faithful servant 
passed calmly to his reward. 
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Avoxa the persons who appeared con- 
^icuously in the first French Kevolu- 
tion was Louis Philippe Joseph, Due 
d'Orleans, who, as a Prmce of the Boyal 
blood, gained gi'eat temporary popu- 
larity by taking the side of the J acobms 
against the Court. He is known in the 
history of the Revolution under the 
title of Philippe Egalite, having formally 
renoiinced all external dignities beyond 
the simple one of citizenship. Early 
in life he married the only daughter of 
the Due de Penthievre, with whom he 
received an immense fortune, and who, 
besides being beautiful in person, is 
described as being in the highest degree 
amiable and virtuous. From this mar- 
riage ^rang a family of five children, 
one o^ whom, a daughter, died in infancy. 
The Eldest, named Louis Philippe, was 
bom in Pans* on the 6th of October, 
1773. He T^as known in his boyhood 
as the Due de Valois ; afterwards suc- 
ceeded to the tide of the Due de 
Charires ; and, in process of time, after 
a succession of revolutionary changes, 
became in 1830, by national favour and 
election, the lately well-known King of 
the French. 

Citizen Egalite, though a somewhat 
loose and dissipated character, was a 
kind and judicious father to his children, 
and, in particular, took care to have them 
thoroughly educated. As soon as he was 



old enough to feel an interest in politi- 
cal afiairs, Louis Philippe was naturally 
led to pay attention to them, following, 
of course, the opinion and sentiments 
of his father. He was barely seventeen 
years of age when he was introduced to 
the Jacobin Club, and began to take a 
part in their proceedings. In a journal 
which he kept at this period, he thus 
records the event of his admission : 
" Nov. 2 (1790). — I was yesterday ad- 
mitted a member of the Jacobins, and 
much applauded. I returned i^thanks 
for the kmd reception which they were 
so good as to give me, and I assured 
them that I should never deviate from 
the sacred duties of a good patriot and 
a good citizen." At the same time we 
find him assiduously attending the hos- 
pitals, and acquiring a knowledge of 
surgery sufficient to enable him to be of 
service to the patients. Besides politics 
and surgery, the young Prince seems to 
have had his thoughts directed to au- 
thorship. One evening, at the Jacobins, 
M de Noailles presented a work on the 
Revolution, by a Mr. Joseph Towers, in 
answer to Burke's " Reflections," and 
proposed that the Duke of Chartres 
should be appointed to translate it 
" This proposition," says the Duke, "was 
adopted witli great applause, and T 
foolishly consented, but expressing my 
fears that I should not fulfil their ex* 
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pectf^tioDB. ^ . .At night iny fatlior 
told me that he did not np^trovt^ of it, 
%nd I mtud excuwj mvHolf to Uk; .fa<!0- 
HpjB on 'Sundfty." SVa learn thiit tluj 
tttmnladon was novortliclcHM cxocuUhI, 
find afterwahls appi^arod under tho rnniH'- 
if M. "Picyrfj, TjOiiiH DiilippwH privato 
tutor, by whom it wftH arraugrd iind 
^mreffca for th(j press. 

Mno voars hcforo this period tlio 
IhiKo ha(f hcon appointed to Dm hono- 
rary position of rolonol in a reginiont 
of dragoons. Wlion, in the progroKH of 
the Hovolution, all oiJirufH of this kind 
had >»W5n aholiHhcd, it hocamci nct;cK»Hry 
for >dui to tako command of this regi- 
ment in hiH own pcsrwMi ; and uceord- 
ingly, in June 1701, he left l^ariH, «e- 
eonii>ani(!d hy M. IM^yre, imd proereded 
to Vendonic, when-, i)n: n^giinent was on 
duty. I)uring hin ^tfiy hern ho gid- 
lantly savcul tln! live.s of two imhapjiy 
priests wlio went neiir hHng ninrden-d 
ny a moh in tlic; crourM? of n popular 
tnnnilt. On another oertuhion ho was 
the UH'-anH of Having a man from drown- 
ing, at the risk of his own life, for 
thiH daring and nohlc act the munici- 
jiaUty of Veudonu; decreed liini a eiviii 
crown; which he received auiidt^t the 
applause of a numerous asHembly of 
^pectatorB. " I wok very much ashamed," 
myn he, with unafiectc^d modesty ; ** hut 
E neverUielf^SB expreiwed iriy gratitude 
an well as 1 could." 

About the middle of August, in the 
Mime year, 17UJ, h(^ ^}uitted the garri^ron 
of Vendome with his regiment, and 
went U) Valenciennes, in the north of 
L''ranc(^ where he remained until April, 
I79i^. In that month war waH deeiared 
against Austria, which for koujo tinje 
past iiad been pr(>paring for a h(jKtile 
ULvnuion of thi; kingdom, with a view to 
restore Louis XVL. to hin original 
iK>wers of sovereignty, and to check the 
bcivolution. U'he Hurv'uim of the J>uke 
were now reijuired for the defenc(< of 
his wuntry, and wer«» wridi'.rvd with 
the heartiest resolution and good-will. 
At the battlefl of Valmy and .jemapJM^^ 
he distinguished himsfdf by his courage, 
<^K)lneHK, and capacity for command; 
%ud in the latter action very uuit(;rially 
assintwd the geniTal, Oumouriez, in 
gaining his splendid vietory. At this 
point, however, his militfiry cancer for 
tfm }>resent tenninaUMl ; the courwj of 
revolutionary events being such as to 
render it uumffi for liiui to remain 
longer in tlm country. 



After the momorahlo lOth of August, 

wIh'u tlie French nionnn^hy waa finally 

overthrown, tin; King and his family 

were placed in conlinement in the 

Teniide, nnd a decree of bauinhmcnt 

was pnswnl against all other niemlwrH 

of' thi! Bourbon race. This a*;t of 

proHcrintion was indeed subsoiinontly 

njvoki.'a, but the circumstance waa too 

alarming to be disregarded hy thft 

Orleans family. The I)uk(j of Ohartrcs 

besought his father to take advantage 

of the decn;e, and withdraw from France 

to some retreat in a foreign land. Citizen 

Kgalite, however, made it a point of 

duty to stand by his country, even at 

the risk of having to sit, as a member 

of tln^ National Convention, as a judge 

on the trial of the- King. Kveryliody 

knowfl that he was one of tlie majority 

who voUid for the death of J^oiiis. JJut 

when Louis had been htjheaded thtjDiike 

of Orleans was in danger. Before many 

months were j)assed ]w, was Wii7.<'d, im- 

prisoiKKl, and evc^ntually brought beforf5 

tlie revolutionary tribunal, on a vague 

and chimerical accusiUiou of conspiring 

against the nation ; and after a s<'m* 

bianco of a trial, eundemned to deatli 

on a Maries of charges of which ho whh 

uotr)riouHjy innoo<ait. lie Imre hirosolf 

with a kind of contemptuouK digiuty 

before his judges, and met liis fato 

courageously. 

Seven mrmtlis prior to this tragedyi 
the Duke of (Jhailres, in company wiUi 
General Dumourie/, antici])atiug tlio 
excesses of the i-eign of Ujrror which wa*i 
commencing, gal lo})) ted across tho fron- 
tiftr into the lielgian NetherlandH, then 
an a]>panugo of the House of Austria. 
'I'lio Duke was court<'ously received by 
the Austrian authorities, and eamefUly 
invit()d to ent(T into their servi(H» ; but 
declining to take up anns against hiH 
country, he scjL off on a journey tfjwardfi 
Switz(;rland, intiaiding to live there for 
the ))resent in retirement. His sdflter 
Adelaide, along with Madame do <')enlis, 
luul Hed to th(> same country ; and tiie 
Duke mcftting them at SchafTliausen, 
the^ pro(!ecd(}d tog<^t}Kfr to Zurich . A^ 
riving in this town, they intended for 
some liijjc to resiih) there ; but to this ar* 
rangement there were diflicndtics wliicli 
had not been anticijiatfjd. The Kroncli 
Koyalist emigrantx in Zurich were uu- 
friendly to the House of Orleans, and Uic 
magistraUjs of the canton were afraiil 
that, by giving refuge to the Prince, 
th(»y might embroil themselveH with 
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Franoe. On learning this the ei^iles 
left the place, and, crossing the moun- 
tains, proceeded to the town of Zug, 
where they procured accommodation in 
a small house on the borders of the ad- 
joining lake. Their rest, however, in 
this seclusion was of no long duration. 
Their rank and character being dis- 
covered, they were soon obliged to seek 
another place of refuge. It happened 
at this crisis that, bv tiie intercession of 
an influential friend, in Switzerland, ad- 
mission into a neighbouring convent 
was procured for tlie Princess Adelaide 
and her instructress. Being by tliis ai- 
rangement relieved from anxiety on 
account of his sister, the Duke of Char- 
tres now commenced a series of wander- 
ings in different countries in Europe, 
wmch did not terminate till after several 
years. Deprived of rank and fortune, 
an outlaw and an exile, he was pre- 
sently compelled to depend solely on his 
personal energies, and the excellent edu- 
cation he had received, for the common 
means of living. 

The first place he visited was Basle, 
where he sold all liis horses except one, 
and with that, in company of a faithful 
retainer named Baudoin, he proceeded 
on his travels. It chanced, imluckily, 
that Baudoin was ill and could not 
walk : the Duke, therefore, mounted him 
on the horse which he had reserved for 
his own use, and in this style, leading 
the animal in his hand, he issued from 
the gates of Basle. An excursion of 
several months through some of the 
most interesting parts of Switzerland 
reduced the Duke's resources, and 
obliged him to part with his steed. He 
and his servant pursued their journey 
on foot, often wearied, and at last nearly 
penniless. On one occasion, after a 
toilsome walk, when they reached tlie 
hoepitium of St. Gothard in the Alps, 
they were churlishly refused accommo- 
dation, and were obliged to seek shelter 
beneath the shed of an adjoining inn. 
For some time the Duke contended 
bravely with the privations incident to 
these mountain regions, but at length 
he was reduced to the greatest straits, 
and it actually became necessary that 
he. should work for his maintenance. 
While he was reflecting on the best 
means of employing his talents for this 
purpose, a letter reached him fr*om a 
Iwise friend, stating that he could ob- 
tain for him a i^tuation as teacher in 
the academy of Reichenau — a village 



at the jimction of the Unmir flljiiio.^,^ 
in the south-eastern p^ft^|gwH|pyi^'id. 
In the Duke's circumgtaBt!#|*^iiof| an 
offer was not to be idbga^^c^i^e fl^T- 
with set forward on a jofipdVii.tlifi jlwi^ 
to try his skill in pedip^gj^*SijLrrt|r^^ 
in tlie humble stylf^ qPi-% I^^^b.^^. 
with a stick in liiS band, ftn4.i^™3i&fe " 
on his back, beaiiiig witli Ijii^J^tter 
of introduction hi M. Jost* tRlrfc|ad 
master of the estftblighm^nt. ^Tbe 
officers of tlie institution found him 
sufficiently qualified for the duties of 
the ai)pomtment, and though only 
twenty years of age he was unani- 
mously admitted. Here, under the 
feigned name of Chabaud-Latour, arid 
not recognised by any one save the 
principal, he taught geography, history, 
the French and English languages, and 
mathematics, for Uie space of ei^ht 
months ; giving the highest satisfaction 
to his employers and his pupils, and 
earning the esteem and friendship of 
many of the inliabitants of the place. 
From this situation he removed to the 
house of M. Montesquieu, the Swiss 
friend before alluded to, who offered 
him an asylum as soon as his enemies 
had lost cdl trace of his whereabout^. 
Here he remained, under the name of 
Corby, until the end of 1794, when he 
deemed it prudent to quit Switzerland. 
The Duke of Orleans — as he was now 
entitled to be called — ^I'esolved to go to 
America, and proceeded to Hamburg 
for the purpose of embarking, in 1795. 
But here his expectation of ftmds 
failed him; so, being provided with a 
letter of credit for a small sum on a 
Copenhagen banker, he determined to 
visit the north of Europe. The banker 
obtained passports for him as a Swiss 
traveller, by means of which he was 
enabled to wander about in safety. He 
travelled through Norway and Sweden, 
seeing everything worthy of curiosity in 
the way, visited the famous Maelstrom 
near the Loffoden Islands, journeyed on 
foot with the Laplanders along the 
mountains, and in August had gone 
as far north as within thirteen de- 
grees of the Pole. After staying a few 
days in the region of the North Cape, 
he returned through Lapland to Tomeo, 
at the exti-emity of the Gulf of Bothnia. 
From Tomeo he went to Abo, and 
traversed Finland ; but, lest he should 
come within the gi*asp of the Empres$ 
Catherine, did not venture to enter 
Russia. 

d2 
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After completing the examination of 
these northern kingdoms, he proceeded 
to Denmark, where he stayed awhile 
under an assumed name. The French 
Government had again, hy this time, 
lost all traces of him, though the agents 
of the Directory were instructed to leaye 
no means unemployed for discoyering 
his retreat. At last a communication 
wem opened between the Directory and 
his mother, the Duchess of Orleans ; she 
being giyen to understand, that if she 
would address herself to lier eldest son, 
and induce him to withdraw to the 
United States of America, her property, 
which had been seauestrated, should be 
restored to her, and that her two other 
sons should be released from prison, and 
permitted to follow their brother. To 
this proposition the Duchess assented ; 
and, on writing to her son, found him 
willing to comply. An interview took 
place between the Duke and a French 
official at the house of a Hamburg mer- 
chant, who was friendly to the Orleans 
family, and there the terms of his expa- 
triation being arranged, Louis Philippe 
engaged to embark without delay. Pass- 
ing himself off for a Dane, ho took a 
passage in a trading yessel boimd for 
Philadelphia. The ship set sail on the 
d4th September, 1706, and after a 
£Eiyourable passage of twenty-seven days, 
arrived at its destination. 

The Duke had not been long in the 
United States before he was joined by 
his two brothers, the Dukes of Mont- 
pensier and Beaujolais, and they all took 
up their, residence together in Philadel- 
phia, where thejr spent the winter, 
mixing in the society of the place, and 
forming many agreeable acquaintances. 
Philadelphia was then tne seat of 
Government, and General Washington 
was at the head of the administration. 
To him the three illustrious strangers 
were presented, and they were invited 
to visit him at Mount Vernon. There 
be furnished them with an itinerary of a 
journey to the western country, along 
with letters of introduction for persons 
upon the route. They made arrange- 
ments for a long tour, which they per- 
formed on horseback, each of them car- 
rying, in a pair of saddle-bags, after 
the fashion of that period, whatever ho 
might require in clothes and other 
articles of convenience. At night they 
rested at wayside public-houses, in 
farmers' cabins, and sometimes in the 
wigwams of different tribes of Indians. 



They proceeded as far northwards as the 
Falls of Niagara, and after some furthei 
ramblings, returned across the couutr} 
from Wilkesbarre on the Susquehanna 
to Philadelphia. The journey occupied 
them upwards of four months, during 
which time they travelled about a thou- 
sand leagues, always upon the same 
horses, except for the last hundred 
leagues, which they performed partly on 
foot, partly by water, and in other partfi 
by hired horses or public conveyances. 
During their second stay in Philadel- 
phia, the city was visited by yellow 
fever — a fatal pestilence to which thej 
remained for awhile exposed, from the 
lack of fimds to remove elsewhere. A 
timely remittance at length arriving 
from their mother, they straightwaji 
undertook another excursion, sheeting 
this time the eastern part of the States, 
and finally reaching New York. Here 
they learned that a new French law had 
just decreed the expulsion of all the 
members of the Bourbon family yet re- 
maining in France; and that their 
mother had been lately compelled to go 
to Spain. They wished to return to 
Europe and follow her to that coxmtry; 
but owing to the war between Spain and 
England, could not easily do so. They 
decided on repairing to New Orleans, 
hoping there to find a conveyance to 
Havannah, whence they thought it 
would be possible to reach the mother 
countiy. It is not necessary here to track 
these illustrious wanderers through all 
the vicissitudes of their journey. They 
reached New Orleans on the 17tb of 
February, 1798; and there embarked on 
board an American yessel. Upon their 
passage they were boarded by an Eng- 
lish frigate under French colours ; but 
from this accident, which at first* looked 
rather serious, nothing unpleasant fol- 
lowed. As soon as the captain of the 
cruiser discovered that the three yoimg 
passengers were Princes of the House of 
Orleans, he took them on board his own 
yessel, treated them with all possible 
distinction, and eventually landed them 
at Havannah. Their residence in Cuba, 
however, was of no long duration. The 
Spanish authorities behaved towards 
them with decided disrespect, and or- 
dered them to return to New Orleans. 
They nevertheless disregarded this com- 
mand, and proceeded to the Bahama 
Islands, where, meeting with the Duke 
of Kent, who was then staying there, 
they were graciously received, and duly 
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protected as long as they desired to re- 
main. The Duke declined to give them 
a passage in a British frigate to Eng- 
land ; but nowise discouraged, they took 
passage in a small vessel back to New 
York, whence, by an English packet, 
thev subsequently arrived at Falmouth. 

On reaching England in February 
1800, they proceeded to London, ana 
shortly afterwards took up their resi- 
dence on the banks of the Thames at 
Twickenham. Here they had at length 
an opportunity of enjoying both seciuity 
and repose ; the best society in England 
was open to them; and by their un- 
affected manners and simplicity of cha- 
racter, they gained the general esteem 
of all ranks and classes. After a stay 
of some months they made an effort, 
mider the sanction and with the aid of 
the English Government, to pass over 
into Spain to join their mother; but 
owing to the convulsed state of the 
country at that period, they returned 
again to England, to their old abode at 
Twickenham. To usefully employ his 
time the Duke of Orleans addressed 
himself to the study of political eco- 
nomy and the English constitution ; at 
times making excursions with his bro- 
thers to the seats of members of the 
nobility, and to various interestingparts 
of the country; and thus acquiring 
most of the tastes and habits of an 
Englishman. His life upon the whole 
was a highly pleasant one, and hardly, 
if at all, embittered by the feeling or 
sense of exile. The only matter of im- 
minent concern to him, in these days, 
was the infirm health of his brother 
the Due de Montpensier. With an 
original weakly constitution, deranged 
by long imprisonment, this amiable 
young Prince had, since his arrival in 
England, gradually but constantly de- 
clined in bodily strength ; and notwith- 
standing every effort made to save him, 
died on the 18th of May, 1807. He 
had not long been dead before the health 
of his brother, Count Beaujolais, began 
in like manner to fail. The physicians 
ordered him to visit a warmer climate, 
and Louis Philippe accompanied him 
to Malta. The change produced no im- 
provement, and the young Prince died 
there in 1808. 

Much distressed, and almost heart- 
broken by these losses, the Duke of 
Orleans passed over from Malta to 
Messina in Sicily; and afterwards, on 
tlw inyitation of King Ferdinand of 



Naples, visited the Boyal family at Pa- 
lermo. His accomplishments and mis- 
fortunes did not fail to make a due 
impression on the Neapolitan family; 
while, on the other hand, he was equally 
delighted with the manner in which ho 
was received by them. To one mem- 
ber of that family, the Princess Amelia, 
he became tenderly attached ; and after 
some little lover-like dalliance, their 
marnage took place in 1809. 

At Palermo — excepting a viat to 
Spain, in the hope of obtaining a mili- 
tary command — the Duke remained, 
enjoying a pleasant and quiet life, \mtil 
1814, when his repose was suddenly 
and unexpectedly mterrupted by the 
intelligence that Napoleon had abdi- 
cated, and that the Bourbons were re- 
stored to the throne of France. Thus 
enabled to return to the coimtry of his 
birth, he left Sicily for Paris, wnich he 
reached on the 18th of May, when he was 
almost immediately restored to all the 
honours and possessions to which he was 
deemed entitled. It is true, he did not 
then hold them long ; for the return of 
Napoleon in 1815 unsettled everything, 
and necessitated different arrangements. 
The Duke sent his family to England, 
and by order of Louis XVIII. , took 
command of the army destined for ser- 
vice in the north. But this appoint- 
ment he presently gave up to the Duke 
of Treviso, and followed his family to 
England, where, as before, he fixed his 
residence at Twickenham. On the re- 
turn of Louis XVIII. , after the memo 
rable Hundred Days, an ordinance was 
issued, authorising all the princes of the 
blood to take their seats in the Chamber 
of Peers; and the Duke therefore re- 
turned to France in the following Sep- 
tember. As a member of the Chamber 
he distinguished himself by liberal po- 
litical sentiments, which rendered him 
unpopular with the administration ; and 
as he could not approve of the course 
of government, he relinquished his 
legislative functions, and retiu^ed again 
to England. He went back to France 
in 1817, but, not resuming his seat 
among the Peers, lived for some years a 
private and retired life. 

During this period he paid much 
attention to the education of his family, 
and Was a liberal encomrager of the fine 
arts and literature. In his superb 
palace in Paris, and at his pleasant 
country-s^at at Neuilly, the principal 
artists and men of letters of thB age 
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were cordially and frequently enter- 
lamed. No event of any public import 
ance occurs in his hiAtory until the 
Revolution of the three days of July, in 
1B30. The unconstitutional acts of 
Charles X. had roused the spirit of the 
Fiench people to resistance, and on 
ihB S8th of July all Paris was in aims 
against the monarchy. Barricades were 
raised everywhere in the streets, and 
the fighting continued for thretf days, at 
the end of which the people were victo- 
rious, and Charles was compelled to 
abdicate. During the struggle the 
King retired to St. Cloud, aud a provi- 
sional government was instituted, of 
which Lafayette, I^afitte, and Thiers 
were members; and by them and others 
the Duke of Orleans was invited to 
become lieutenant-general of the king- 
dom, until a settled and peimanent 
government could be formed. A day or 
two afterwards, however, he was re- 
quested to accept the crown ; the Cham- 
ber of Deputies waiting on him in a 
body, and presenting him with the con- 
ditions which had been previously 
a^^eed upon. On the 0th of August 
he was solemnly inaugurated ; the Pre- 
sident of the Chamber of Deputies 
reading a declaration to the effect that 
the throne was vacant, and that it 
being indispensably needful to pro- 
vide for the occupation of the same, the 
Chambers of Deputies and Peers now 
unanimously invited his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Orleans to become King. 
On which the lieutenan^general de- 
clared his acceptance of the dignified 
position offered him in these terms : 
** I have read with great attention 
tbe declaration of the Chamber of 
• Deputies, and the act of adhesion of 
the Chamber of Peers. I have weighed 
and meditated every expression therein. 
I accept, without restriction or reserva- 
tion, the clauses and engagements con- 
tained in that declaration, and the title 
of King of the French which it confers 
on me, and I am ready to make oath to 
observe the same." Then rising, taking 
off his glove, and uncovering his head, 
he pronounced the form of oath pre- 
sented to him : — " In the presence of 
God I swear faitlifully to observe the 
niational charter, with the modifications 
set forth in the declaration ; to govern 
only by the laws ; to cause good and 
exact justice to be administered to every 
one according to his right ; and to act 
in evetything with the sole view to the 



interest, the welfare, and the glory < 
the French people." The change c 
dynasty thus effected was generall 
acceptable to the kingdom. The oul 
o])position manifested was in the remot 
and benighted region of La Vendee 
but tliis was sjjeedily suppressed by th 
active proceedings of General Lamarqu< 
The Government of Louis Philipp 
was for some years popular with th 
nation; and from the peaceable rel( 
tions which ho maintained with foreig 
powei-s he acquired a high reputatio 
for wisdom and practical adroitnest 
During the early part of his reign th 
resources of France were rapidly d( 
veloped. Public writers in Englan 
and elsewhere were loud in their praise 
of the " citizen King," and prophesie 
all sorts of flattering prospects for th 
French kingdom. And there is n 
doubt ut all but that Tx)uis Philipp 
wa« a clever and sagacious ruler ; an 
that, for a time at least, he had 
thorough appreciation and understanc 
ing of liis position. " Nature had mad 
him," says Lamartine, " a man ( 
probity and moderation ; exile an 
experience had made him a politiciai 
The difficulty which in early life h 
had found in playing his part as 
Prince amongst democrats, and as 
democrat amongst Princes, had mad 
him supple to circumstances, patient ( 
events, and temporising with fortuni 
.... Studious, reflective, enlightene( 
profoundly versed in all matters whic 
concerned the internal regulation of en 
pires, a diplomatist equal to Mazarin c 
TaUeyrand, possessed of easy fluency < 
expression which resembled eloquent 
as far as conversation can resemble di 
sertation, a model as a husband an 
father to a nation which loves to sc 
domestic virtue upon the throne, gentl 
humane, pacific, boni brave, but with 
horror of bloodshed, it may be said thi 
natm'C had furnished him with all tl 
qualities, one only excepted, which mal 
a King beloved. That exception wi 
greatness. In the place of this he ha 
only that secondary quality, which me 
of mediocrity admire and great m€ 
disdain— cleverness."*!* It may be state 
further, that this cleverness was print 
pally appUed to the establishment • 
his personal power, and the consoRd 
tion of the fortunes of his family, 
would seem that the building up of tl 
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Orieans' dynasty was the one great 
abject of hie life and government He 
took France as the theatre on which 
the House of Orleans was to plav the 
drama of aggrandisement. Toward^ the 
flattering consummation his whole home 
and foreign policy was directed ; and as 
this could never "be openly avowed, he 
was driven to the meanest tricks of 
craftiness to disguise his real intentions. 
In regard to his relations with foreign 
Courts, it at length became notorious 
that the ostensible agents of his Govern- 
ment seldom represented his actual 
wishes, but that other persons secretly, 
and not officially, accredited, held com- 
missions fi*om tlie King, oftentimes 
directly opposed to the insti'uctions 
given to recognised ambassadors. 

The result of all this was an utter 
want of faith in his Majesty's iutegritv. 
'* Opinion," says Lamailine, " silently 
or openly declared by the entire masses, 
began to pronounce that Louis PhiUppe 
had betrayed the Revolution; tliat he 
was adoptmg one by one the notions of 
the ancient monarcliy, and of the right 
divine of kings, instead of conforming 
to the democratic spirit of the elective 
monarchy of 1830." His diplomatic 
dodgery, as well as liis tendency to 
family aggrandisement, were sufficiently 
illustrate by the memorable case of 
the Spanish marriages. As a means of 
preserving something like a balance of 
dynastic power in the West of Europe, 
it was desirable to avoid a too intimate 
alliance between France and Spain. 
Accordingly, on the occasion of Queen 
Victoria's visit at Eu, where she was 
met and entertained by Louis PhiUppe 
for diplomatic purposes, it was arranged 
between Her Majesty and Lord Aber- 
deen on the one part, and the King of 
the French and M. Guizot on the other, 
that the union of Louis Phihppe's 
youngest son, M. de Montpensier, with 
the £ifanta of Spain, then in contem- 
plation, should not take place until 
after her elder sister's marriage, nor even 
until there appeared at least a prospect of 
a direct heir to the Spanish throne. But, 
as it subsequently turned out, the French 
King's word was not his bond : at the 
same time that Isabella II. was mar- 
ried to her cousin, Don Francisco de 
Assis, her sister the Infanta was es- 
pouised by M. de Montpensier. The Or- 
leans family and the Spanish Bourbon 
branch were thus adroitly intertwined, 
with the probable likelihood of aupply* 



^ng heirs to the tlirone of an important 
kingdom. The English Court was sig- 
nally outwitted, and all negotiations 
having reference to tlie end agi-eed upon 
went absolutely for nothing. By Guizot 
and others the Spanish match appears 
to have been regaided as about the 
acutest piece of statesmanship which 
had been effected for France during a 
course of many years ; though, as a 
former writer has pertinently remarked, 
tlio magnitude and splendour of the 
object may have dazzled and bewildered 
their perceptions of rectitude and 
honour in resjiect to it. 

As was to be expected, an alhanoe 
made simply to promote the interests of 
a dynasty interrupted the concord which 
had j)reviou8ly subsisted between France 
and England. When tlie Fiench peo- 
ple saw that the unison of the two 
countiies had been suddenly disturbed 
for the mere sake of family aggrandise- 
ment, tliey l>ecanie instantly convinced 
that tlioir King's so much-lauded "paci- 
fic policy," wasbut aiDolitical hypociisy. 
" From that day forward," says I^amar- 
tine, " the sovereign, rendered unpopu- 
lar with the republicans on account of 
the throne wliich he filled, and witli the 
legitimatists by his usurpation, became 
obnoxious to the'peace party, which had 
hitlierto raUied round liis Government; 
since by means of tlie Spanish marriage 
he had hung over the nation the menace 
and possibility of war." 

The country, indeed, continued calm 
on the surface, but below the surface 
tliere was a powerful and wide-spread 
agitation. People began to ask them- 
selves how it was that a great Govern- 
ment like tlieirs could find nothing to 
employ itself about save a succession of 
Court intrigues. Manifold necessary re- 
forms had been waiting for many years, 
and in regard to none of them had 
there been any actual progress. In a 
large and populous coimtry, where the 
actual electors aunounted to only about 
80,000, most of them notoriously sub- 
ject to cornipting influences, cotud not 
something be done in the way of elec- 
toral reform ? Moreover, was it not the 
business of a Government to try to 
equalise the national expenditure and 
receipts, instead of, as had long been 
the practice, contracting loan after loan 
to make up the annuid deficit, and thud 
immeasurably increasing, without the 
prospect of ever paying, an enormoue^ 
pubhc debt? And all this too ia- the 
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time of a profound peace, and of a 
growing revenue! Means also, it was 
thought, might be resorted to for ex- 
tending the commerce of France with 
foreign nations, now so contemptibly 
contracted, considering the resources 
of natural wealth, industry, and skill 
which were at hand. Aspirations of 
this sort, moderately put forward, were 
frequently pressed upon the (govern- 
ment; but Louis Fnilippe and M. 
Guizot, apparently regarding them as 
mere factious ebimitions, treated them 
with obstinate indifference. The small- 
est concession of reform would probably 
at that time have satisfied all enlightened 
and moderately-disposed persons in the 
kingdom ; but as it began to be appa- 
rent that no reform was intended, the 
affections and respect of all classes of 
citizens became alienated from a stand- 
still and obstructive dynasty. 

In such a state stood matters at the 
close of 1847, when the King, as it 
happened for the last time, convoked 
the Chambers of Peers and Deputies. 
The public journals almost unani- 
mously gave expression to the general 
discontent. The leaders of the opposi- 
tion had in the meantime concerted to- 
gether a plan for agitating Paris and 
the provinces under thfe form of political 
banquets. On the opening of the ses- 
sion, the King, in his speech to the 
Chambers, characterised the men asso- 
ciated with these banquets as being 
hostile to himself, and blind to the con- 
sequences of their conduct. While, 
however, he and his ministry declared 
such celebrations to be illegal, they were 
disinclined to oppose or hinder them 
from taking place, by force ; determin- 
ing rather to establish their illegality 
by a commissary of police, and to bring 
those who participated in them to judg- 
ment at the law tribunals. The leaders 
of the opposition were willing to con- 
test what they considered one of their 
most important political rights on tliis 
ground ; and accordingly decided to hold 
a ban(juet on the 20th February, 1848, 
for which arrangements had been made 
in the twelfth arrondissement of Paris. 
But on the evening preceding the day 
appointed, the ministry, alarmed at an 
invitation given by the republican party 
to the National Guards, suddenly re- 
tracted their concession, and declared 
now, that if the demonstration were at- 
tempted, they woidd employ force to 
put It down. 



To be prepared for this altematiTe, 
the Government summoned a laige 
number of troops, amoimting, it is said, 
to 55,000 men, and stationed them in 
conspicuous positions in and around 
Paris. These preparations hindered the 
holding of the banquet, but at the same 
time increased the answer and agitation 
of the people. The night of the 20th, 
however, passed quietiy; nor did ap- 
pearances on the following morning 
prognosticate a day of fate. Curious 
crowds, indeed, began to move along 
the Boulevards, gatoering numbers as 
they went, and other crowds streamed 
from the suburbs of the city ; but they 
all appeared rather to be looking out 
for what was passing, than to be medi- 
tating any act. " The event," says an 
eye-witness, " seems to have been en- 
gendered by the curiosity which awaited 
it." 

Everybody knows what the event 
was. Obstinate resistance to necessary 
changes, violent suppression of the right 
of free discussion, had aroused the rage 
and indignation of the people, and pro* 
duced a revolution. Behold them march- 
ing on the Tuileries, notwithstanding 
the number of the soldiers in the capi- 
tal. The National Guards refuse to act 
ajBfainst their countrymen ; and even the 
hired troops strike arms, and join them 
in " fraternity." Louis Philippe has to 
abdicate; and thus, once more, the 
monarchy of France is overthrown. 

Who is this wending his way stealth- 
ily from the besieged palace, as though 
he had ignominiously bolted by the back 
door, and who, on coming into a neigh- 
bouring street jumps hastily into a cab, 
and is driven off amid the hootings of 
the populace ? This is the discrowned 
hero of July, 1830, the once popular 
constitutional King, whose services, 
after a trial of eighteen years, have been 
weighed in the balance and found 
wanting! He goes, in the first in- 
stance, to St. Cloud, to wait while he 
wiites to the minister of his household 
for certain papers and articles which his 
hurried departure had prevented him 
from taking from the Tuileries. He 
directs them to be sent on to the Cha- 
teau d'Eu, — the pleasant country re- 
treat which he had prepared for his old 
age — and to which, after writing the 
letter, he immediately sets off. There, 
however, he nowise intends to stay: 
his design is, by circuitous roads to 
reach as soon as possible the 8ea-coa3t» 
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ind thence to embark to England. 
Along with the Queen and some other 
members of his family, he passed 
through several places, and aiTived at 
Evreux without meeting with any se- 
lious impediment. But as intelligence 
of the recent events in Paris had by that 
time reached the place, and thrown it 
into a state of extraordinary ferment, 
it was not considered safe to attempt a 
passage through the town. Neverthe- 
less, under the guidance of M. Marechal, 
the sub-prefect of Dreux, who accom- 
panied tiie fugitives, they were con- 
ducted by cross roads to a country- 
house belonging to a friend of liis, and 
there sheltered for the ni^ht. The 
owner of the house was absent, but the 
farmer and his wife, who had charge of 
it, received the travellers, without know- 
ing who they were ; and the King and 
Queen were shown into a room, where 
they warmed themselves at the fire, and 
partook of the rustic hospitality of their 
humble hosts, who supposed them to be 
friends of their master. Leaving them 
to take a little repose, M. Marechal left 
the house on foot and proceeded to 
Evreux, where he sought out his friend, 
and informed liim what distinguished 
persons were lodging in liis house. 
Having asceitained the best route that 
could be taken so as to avoid the town, 
M. Marechal and his friend joined the 
Royal family, to make an-angements for 
conducting them secretly to the coast. 
The farmer, who was now made acquaint- 
ed with the rank and misfortunes of the 
guests he had sheltered beneath his 
roof, readily devoted himself to theii* 
service. Being acquainted with all the 
byeways in that pait of the country, 
he undertook to drive the King along 
them, and harnessed his own horses to 
the carriage for the piu^se. Another 
confidential man was intiiisted to drive 
the Queen by a different route. The 
travellers set out at seven o'clock in the 
evening, and travelled all night; meet- 
ing each other at daybreak the next 
morning (the 26th of February), at the 
Cap d'Honfleur, and, without attracting 
notice, alighting together at the house 
of M. de Perthuis — a retired situation 
concealed by trees, at the distance of 
about half-an-hour's walk from the town. 
M. de Perthuis was not at home, but 
the gardener, an intelligent and trusty 
man, had been previously made ac- 
quainted with the trust that wa« about 
to be. reposed in him. The good man 



inspired his wife and children With the 
requisite discretion and devotedness. 
The window-blinds were kept constantly 
closed; and it was only during the 
night that smoke was suffered to issue 
from the chimneys. This confinement 
and restraint lasted nine days, during 
which time certain faithfhl adherents 
of the King were engaged in arranging 
meau&to secure his safe landing on the 
English coast. All this elaborate pre- 
caution was quite unnecessary ; as the 
Provisional Uovemment, inaugurated 
after his departure, had taken measures 
to pei-mit of his escape unmolested. 
In tlie meantime a young officer of the 
French navy, who, though unaware of 
the King's retreat, was led by the 
rumours afloat to suspect that he was 
somewhere in the neighbourhood, re- 
solved to make an effort to assist him. 
It happened that Captain Paul of the 
English navy, was in command of a 
steamer neai* at hand« and to him the 
young officer repaired, asking him 
whether he would consent to receive 
Louis Phihppe on board, should he 
succeed in getting out to sea in a fishing 
boat. The captain returned for answer 
that he could not consistently do so witli 
his present orders ; but on his arrival at 
Southampton a few days afterwards, 
that gentleman communicated to the 
Admiralty the overtures that had been 
made to him, and suggested that a 
steamer, cruising along the coast of 
France, might be of the utmost service 
to the dethroned King and his family. 
This communication induced Lord Pal- 
merston to dispatch instructions to tlie 
English Consuls resident in the north of 
France, which were eventually the means 
of seciuing his Majesty's escape. 

The rest of the story may be given as 
related by Lamartine : — " The young 
French officer, who had interested him- 
self on behalf of the Royal fugitives, 
having received a message from the 
English Consul at Havre, succeeded in 
discovering the King's place of conceal- 
ment. He introduced the Vice-Consul 
to Louis Philippe, and it was arranged 
that the King should embark at Havre, 
on board one of the vessels employed in 
the conveyance of cattle and provisions 
from France to the Enghsh coast. For 
the space of five days adverse winds 
and a violently tempestuous sea retarded 
the departure of these vessels. All this 
time the King was coimting the hours, 
and consunv[ng himself with impatienoe 
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and anxiety. Sevcrid times he pro- 
ceedod from liirf place of refugee to the 
port of Havre, and from tlio port back 
to his place of refuge ; journeying on 
foot acrobB the open fielda, in the dark- 
notts of night, and during the most 
inclement weatlier. At length he re- 
solved on a scheme more hazardous 
than any that had yet heon contemplated. 
Tliis was to embark at some distance 
from Rouen in the steamboat which 
runs from tliat place to Havre. This 
boat would reach Havre at niglit, a 
circumstance wliicli, the King conceived, 
was calculated to aiibrd him a fair 
chance of getting through the town 
unobserved. Passing for one of the 
travellers who had anived from Paris 
by way of tlie Seine, he would go on 
boai-d tlie steamboat, whicli would be 
in readiness at Havr(5 to convey tlie 
passengers from the Seine boat direct 
to England. To carry out tliis sclieme 
the King disguised himself, and assumed 
the name of Tlisodore Lebnw. 'J'he 
mayor, by a little pious connivance, 
favoiured the embarkation. The Kuglish 
Vice-Consul oflered his ai'in to the Queen, 
and the lloysd couple having readied the 
deck, discovered, to their no small sur- 
i)rise, that they were on board the 
identical steamer they had themselves 
engaged a yeai* previously for a marine 
excursion, during one of their happy 
sojourns at the Chateau d'Eu. Several 
of the sailors who were then on board 
the vessel now formed part of tlie crew. 
The man whose business it was to collect 
the fares of the passengers went round 
with a lantern, the hght from which 
liappened by chanCe to fall full on the 
countenance of liOuis Philippe. The 
man instantly recognized the King, who 
— had other eyes discerned him — might 
have been betrayed. Witli great presence 
of mind the sailor turned his lantern, at 
the same time bowing with respectful dis- 
cretion to his old master. Whispers ran 
from mouth to mouth among tlie crew, 
tliat the fugitives of Eu were on board 
the steamer ; but not one for a moment 
conceived tlie thought of serving the lle- 
publio by a base betrayal of old age 
and misfortune. The crew pretended 
to observe nothing, whilst tliey were 
closely watching every one on board. 
When the steamer was moored to the 
quav of Havre, they ranged themselves, 
as ii aocideutally, in two lines, between 
which the Boyal travellers passed, whilst, 
uncoTeriog and bowing respectfully, the 



men uttered in a suppressed tone <}f 
voice, ' May heaven preserve youl* 

" The only diiliculty now remaining 
was limited to the breadtli of a quay, 
which had to be crossed, in passing froni 
the llouen boat to the English e^amer. 
The King and Queen, preceded by 
General liumigny and General Humae, 
crossed the quay, without attracting any 
notice, and soon were all on board. At 
the moment when the King was stepping 
down the ladder, a woman rushed ibr- 
ward with a lantern in her hand, ex> 
claiming : — ' 1 1 is he ! it is the King 1 ' 
An ofliccr advanced, a[)parently for tli6 
pun)oso of ascertaining the fact by the 
evidence of his own eyes. ** It is too 
late," said the captain of Uio steamer, 
and he immediately ordered the ladder 
to be withdrawn. This incident mads 
a dee]) impnsHsion on the persons who 
accompanied the King. They were con- 
vinced that his preservation depended 
on that oiitical moment, when his safety 
might have been compromined by the 
exclamation of a woman, and the curi- 
osity of a soldier. Yet no order for op- 
nosing the dcjparture of tlie King had 
oeen issued by any one, and instructioiii 
perfectly adverse to any attempt against 
liis safety or liberty were in the hands 
of the Government agents !" * 

All this was doubtless as it should be. 
The steamer depart^^d, and during a 
stormy night conveyed the King to the 
little i)ort of Newhaven, on the Sussex 
coast; where he was shortly informed 
that, through the hospitahty of his son- 
in-law, the King of the iielgians, the 
palace of Clareinont had been assigned 
for his abode. 

At Olaremont he lived in a quiet and 
retired way for the two remaining yean 
of his life ; and there at length he died, 
on the 20th of August, 1850. 

Tlie life of liOuis Philippe is remark- 
able for the vicissitudes of fortune with 
which it is crowded from the beginning 
to the end. His jiersonal history is ac- 
cordingly of greater interest than the 
history of his Government. As a ruler 
he completely failed. Though nursed 
by the spirit of the revolution, he could 
not understand its teachings, and when 
called upon to direct its admirations, he 
had no resource but to fall back upon 
the traditions of a repudiated dynasty. 
As an able public wnter has observed \ 
•— '' He had seen enough of military lift 

• BiKoryof theReroltttloa 9f IMS, 
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\ie field to put on the soldier wheu- 
it was required for effect He had 
I a member of the middle class, of 
Dobili^, and of the Koyal class. He 
sailed about on adventures, and 
1 respectably as an emigre iu Eng- 
L. He knew something of every 
nre, he had found some means of 
fort in every condition ; also, it would 
1, much that was hollow and uni'eal; 
upon the whole, lie may be said to 
) treated life as if it were a sti'ata- 
, which cunning clovemoss might 
iderably improve. Opportunity had 
ted him, and he not only learned to 
e tlie most of it, but edso to eke it 
with some theatrical pretensions, 
had seen life in so many phases 
lie supposed himself to imderstand 
.oroughly ; of course, not being cog- 
nt of those defects in his own cha- 
er which prevented him from tho- 
fhly apprehending any one circum- 
ce. His mind was active, but 
monplace : he could only view 
gs and events in their common 
>ct ; and could scarcely suppose tliat 
man who had seen less could be 



wiser than he was. He supposed him- 
self to have the advantage of every 
man; and as Ids farthest insight into 
most tilings consisted in a perception of 
the falsehood or hypocrisy that lay 
beneatli the surface, such insight into 
falsehood seemed to him the final wis- 
dom. The corresponding spirit of his 
conduct was to adopt on all occasions a 
policy of cajolery. His success was cor- 
responding — ^it was superficial. He had 
every opportunity of a revolutionary 
cai-eer, but went through it all only to 
settle down at last into the common 
run of Prince. A constitutional throne 
was ofiered to him; but he reverted 
after all to the old fashions set by his 
predecessors. He was tried in every 
relation of life, and did not prove to be 
of any certain or signal use to his 
countiy : he was a repeated failure."* 
Yet in advereity and exile he showed ad- 
mu'able spirit and endurance ; and in his 
final retirement at Claremont he appeared 
with as much proprietv as was ever wit- 
nessed in the conduct of a fallen potentd;e . 

« " Leader " Newspaper, Aug. 31, 18A0. 
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he spirit of i)oetry, infused into the 
with tlie very breath of life, and 
:hteniug from infancy to dawning 
lood, tm its flame, too powerful for 
frail tenement in which it glows, 
roy — if . versatile fancy, delicate 
ability, exquisite tenderness and 
ty and grace — ^if these give Uieir 
lessors any claim to rank with 
illustrious, then Lucretia and Mor- 
it Davidson enjoy it. Yet a melan- 
y overclouds theu* short career, and 
)eiis with our admiration of them. 
are made sensible at eveiy step that 
Qect adorned them, not in l3any 
iwall's words — 

To light them like a star, 

as the wreathing flame which con- 
ed whilst it heightened their love- 
ss. They were daughters of the New 
rid, where Poetry breathes among 
forests and the mountains, and gives 
everlasting voice to the majestic 
rs. 
.ccBKTuDAViDSOiJ, the elder of these; 



two sisters, was bom in 1808, in the 
State of New York. Her father. Dr. Oli- 
ver Davidson, was a highly intellectual 
man ; and her mother, notwithstanding 
many household cares and anxieties, 
and often much sickness, retained her 
imaginative and ardent feelings, and 
appreciated the marvellous mental 
gifts and dawning genius of her child. 
As soon as Lucretia could speak, it was 
discovered that her thoughts were of a 
deeper nature tiian those of the children 
around her ; and when she could read 
she was continually busy with the little 
books she received as gifts from her 
father. Long before she could write, 
she gave her thoughts to paper in awk- 
ward Roman characters. In infancy 
she had her favourite burds and flowers ; 
to these she woidd address ode8,irrepilar 
indeed, and very imperfect, but all tmted 
by true poetic thought. Occcasionally 
she indited a sonnet to her mother, 
and at such times a look of grave re- 
flection rested on her face which would 
have been altogether out of place there, 
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hml il no I, by frequent and feihjdiii vx- 
preseionB of the most brilliant unima^ 
tion, been tiendered by oonfrai^t iiaf;i- 
tiTely beautiful When only ten year** 
of age %h& wrote the fallowing aoroi^tit! 
upon her own naiiif* : — 

tat noov. 

IjO^ jnndei* riilu» tbo ouipfEiut of the nlisrhl ! 
rnvflU'fi ibe cjuti ftroiiud ^er il|v«iir li^^ht- 
Ci^AJ!^ not fklr urb thy il^w mAjcJllc miifC'Ji, 
Keaiune AgRln tliy Mftt Id yon WtL^ st^ 
£Vn ni^w ofl weury (ft tfae t«<C]E<!«u «Af » 
Tby hold on ocean*! boarjui tliQU dost lay i 
In nU bina watct thou JiUl'it chx •hlnlitg Aic«> 
Aad glcKtmy dafkoeu tikea lt« Tocant place. 

But it wiLH uot till t^tic WMi tiboul 
twelve yearn of ngu thiit ]mr noejuH ^-x- 
bibjt#-d* tbiit Binii)lkniy an a beauty, 
thiit morning fronbneas, wldch in tlieir 
chief ebaracteijistif*. 

Hhe was ttt tbii* tiiufi conversant 
with all the! Englissli paet« ; lihfl had 
studied nacred and |>mfu.n« hiatoryt 
and mm^ of the uovcjIh of thu day 
WPfR familiar to her ; y(?t it wft« only 
those wliiah in an? way depi<5ted lilb 
that ulm «n joyed- Jtomance**, in hpit« 
nf ber imaginittivo mind, she rejected 
n^ l>eing too nnrt^al. 

Dramatic workf* deHi^htecl her^ and 
when only eleven yearn of age, hhe 
ihuii expreitsed herbPlf about BbakH- 
ptarej — 

KiNiTeB in eompftAklda t<] mM\*» tnrrlng heut, 
fjftvo theo of vJrtuo, theu of vii-u a jjart ; 
IrfPt i*P Sn wanrter berc tbould hnw LKaforc tbte, 
Br^k iioU'ti CQuunoiiUiiicfit, wor^iijj and wlorv tJn^ ^ 

Thorewa^no nuob thing aa monotony 
in life for Lucretiu Thoso dnll dayw 
wbieh i40«netim(js iall heavily even 
on childhood were uti known to Jier; 
th*; glowing hues of her o^ii earoeHt 
heart gavft their briglit colouring to all 
with which she *janie in contact ; an<l^ 
whilst even the youthful around her 
were eurnlH?ned about many thingHj abe 
thus Bpeaka of ttie rkttatioiie of her 
Muse ; — 

Knohantca when thy vokse I l»wiri 

I drop each etirUiily earo i 
] fS^li aj wAa«d hmn tiie trsrld 

To Fadcj^s realms of air. 

Bometimeiit ffven m the midst of her 
fomilr, Rbo had the power of ab»orbing 
henBelf in her own thou^btn, and would 
occa«ionally even committbem to papt^r, 
^fitanding at the table whikt thus en^ 
gaged* and flltogether heedleis of the 
Mi^rry converse earned on around her ; 
but when abe com|iofHNl her longer and 
more oomplkated poems ihe retired to 



her chamber ; and from ber mo 
have a gi'apbie description of hi 
thiiM engiigi^d r— '* 1 eut4»red bei 
she »ayH, "iihe wa» idtUng with 
bght enough to discern the ch 
ihe wan tracing \ her ^liilolian h. 
in the window, touched by il brt 
su^cient to roune the epint of ht 
ber comb hnd fallen on the tlr 
ber long darlc ringlptfi hung 

f)rofuKion over ber ncek iind wbi 
ler cheeks glowed with nTiirnati 
lips were half unclof*etl, her ft 
eye was radiant with tlie light o 
and beaming with mmHihility ; h 
rested on her It^fl hand, while *■ 
her pen in hnr right, Hlie look 
the inlmbiljint of another Hpber 
was so wholly absorbed that i 
not observe my entrance ; 1 loolj 
bor shoulder and read ftonie 
liiieH to ber il'^olian Imrp." 

The retiring niodet?ty which hi 
peeuliar to her IVotn infancy no 
ene<l into a poinfuliy nervf^UH r 
ft word tnnn a stranger would n> 
rosy flood of exeitenient into her 
and the admiration won, agai: 
will, by her very lovely face m 
ti'essing to her. Yet she* greatly i 
a danee, and &ti nha waH oxdy f 
wlir»n she went to her firnt ho 
took the buoyant Hpirit of the eli 
the eticpiette of tlie large aHHemh 
bounded with the gladf*onte hi 
wbii4i thorij wan no heavineBH t 
Hie maKCH of the fpiadiiKe. Tl 
relunif^d to ber t^tiidies; andthoi 
had been tlie brilliant ntar of tJi 
ing, she ww« ignorant of it ; or i 
time she had been conHciouH of v 
any admiration, nhe was mmn oi 
with other teelings, an up] tea? 
gome linm site wrote shortly afl 
fmial party, to another stJir tb 
own sweet face, even the Htar of ] 

Tbert tlume a gem In EnglaiKt'ii crowt 

OppreiHlnn uurkiul }£ wU^ a frovrn, 
Ud Nt5iit hin Atwkimt itplrit down 
To f ueuch Oic lif^tst tbat round 1^ thm 
ma£\iis nikr I 

Uni JndftrM^nilcnce fii^it thii fut, 

And UUl tJie ■wUl-wtniKt'd demoti Igw. 

A mtMmi muamxim^t wiu> nenii 

hark ax ttiu nJ^Jit ; 
fin hiK dim crmnd iwltt ho wmtl i 
But Yiil'iur'a bow was. truly ImnU 
Jiiitlce her ke«ne«t nrfow l^nt, 

And ffped in Aiiilit i 
TUen Ibll Ibe tmirtooi wr»tch, uid tHm 
Appfiodclied to iaka bli wllbefUig Iro 

Viftur ttiea took wlUi hn^tf band 
Tb«g^smoll%btf 
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jw to seek some other land, 
iw t'escape Oppression's hand, 
lew there was some other strand 

More bright: 
18 he swept the fields of ah*, 
and a country rich and fair. 

its breast the star be placed, 

The star of liberty; 
t and more briglit the meteor blazed, 
388er planets stood amazed, 
ished mortals, wonderini?, gazed. 

Looking on fearftilly : 
Sar shines brightly to this day 
y calm breast America I 

s \yas written by a mere school- 
child ! If an absence of ai-t 
•vable in her effusions at this 

is more than compensated for 
jfeniiino inspiration which per- 
lem. At a time when other j^irls 
le nnrsery, conning Goldsmith's 
or pouring over Magnall's qnes- 
18 liad made acquaintance with 
it of liberty, and was praising 
ience and valour. There is 
f care with regard to metre, a 

impetuosity of feeling in her 
ons, but the stream of thought 
in beautiful simplicity ; and if, 
n and style, it sometimes over- 
3 boundaries of correct writing, 

of these irregulai-ities we are 
td to own tliat tlie name of the 
jrenius. 

irth of an infant sister was at 
J a great soui'ce of delight to 
The influence of this love 
L evident in her lays. It infused 
n a gentle tenderness, a quiet 
ithusiasm, earnest and truthful 
ere. Never was Lucretia hap- 
1 when the baby Margaret was 
1 to her care ; and with her 
ng on her knee, as she sat by 
ler's bedside, she thus wrote : — 

3 her anchor lend amidst the storm, 
le tempest rear her angel form ; 
t Benevolence, whose words arc peace, 
ude whirlwind softly whisper cease I 

she was about fifteen she was 
the Troy seminary, where she 
o diligently to prepare herself 
lination, that her healtli was 
by the exertion. To her 
jited mind the dread of failm-e 
a time was most harassing. 
3k gi-ew pale and her smile 
but she persevered to the last, 
rise between two and foui* now 
>ming," she says, in a letter 
)ther, "till the'^di-eaded day is 
i in the midst of all tliis anxiety 
playfully writes : — 



One has a headache, one a cold, 
One haa her oeck in flannel rolled ; 
Ask the complaint, and you are told 

Next week's examination. 
One frets, and scolds, and laughs, and cries : 
Another hopes, despairs, and sighs ; 
Ask but the cause, and each replies 

Next week's examination. 
One bans her books, then grasps them tight, 
And studies morning, noon, and night, 
As though she took some strange delight 

In these examinations : 
The books are marked, defeced, and thumbed. 
J5» ^i:»^8 with midnlglit tasks benumbed : 
Still all in that account is summed. 

Next week's examination. 

Her fi-agile frame was scarcely equal 
to the excitement in which she was now 
continually enveloped. "To-morrow 
evening," she writes, "is the time fixed 
for my enti-ee upon the field of action, 
I hope I shall not disgrace myself." 
"I was so frightened," she says, in a 
letter to her mother, after the dreaded 
event was over; " but although my face 
glowed and my voice trembled, I did 
manage to get through, for I knew my 
lessons." 

During the spring vacation she re- 
turned home, and was the same af- 
fectionate creature as ever, full of sweet 
fancies and gentle thoughts, but deli- 
cate as the frailest flower of spring. 
She was more reserved than ever, and 
of the admiration which forced itself 
on her notice, in presents of bouquets 
from some gentlemen, and honeyed 
words of softest tone from others, she 
spoke gratefully but carelessly. 

Once after some very marked atten- 
tion she observed to her mother with a 
mingled look of gravity and mirth, that 
she must never be married, having 
devoted herself to the Muses, and then 
with that sort of innate perception 
which is the gift of genius, she wrote a 
short poem called " Woman's Love." A 
few lines will reveal its natm-e : — 

Hers was a gentle passion, —quiet, deep. 

As a woman's love should be ; 

All tenderness and silence,— only known 

By the soft meaning of a downcast eye, 

Which almost fears to look its timid thoughts ; 

A sigh scarce heard— a blush scarce visible — 

Alone can give it utterance. Love is 

A beautiful feeling in a woman's heart, 

Wlien felt as woman only can feel I 

Pure as the snow-fall when its latest shower 

Sinks on spring flowers ; deep as a cave-locked 

fountain ; 
And changeless as the cypress green leaves, 
And like them, sad. 

But her anxious father, who was a 
physician, could no longer be deceived. 
The hectic flush deepened on her cheeks, 
the poetic fire gleamed more brightly in 
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her oyeH, and beautiiiil aH a poet'H 
imamniiiff was hig fair young daughtc^r. 
Dr. Davi(l«oiJ know tliat oonBiunption 
often woro a ro1)c ho hoautifiil, that it iH 
difficult to believo it onfoldH a victim 
niarkml for dnatli. 

An in8on«iblo melancholy now min- 
gled with tlie H])irit of hor Hong, which 
waH more felt than heard, like the Hum- 
mer raiu which haH fallen no noi«oloHHly, 
that we only perceive where it has b(5cn 
hy the molHtened grasH. NotwitliHtand- 
ing this nadncHH there wan the mimo 
frefthnewH in her writingH. Ifow spark- 
ling are the following tincH : — 

I h«v« Men tbe &lr iinrliiff, i h«re lieord hor 

■weet long. 
An she poised In her UghtneM «id freshneM 

Along I 
The blue nuln rolled deeper, the moM- crest 

looked bright. 
As she brenthed o'er the regions of derkness 

■nd night I 

And yet it waH undoubtedly in a great 
meafnire youth, and youth inve»ted with 
an extraordinary lovelinc»», which in 
itH rclationnhip to her writingH cauw^d 
many to rearl them with delight. VVhilHt 
we own that there in pwjtry in the 
liatjtily v/riiUm nonnet, and fiJly npprc- 
d&U' the tendemcHH of feeling, that 
genuine sunlight which (^ver. irradiatoH 
all on which it falls, wo must confesH, 
that if a plain-looking woman with the 
maturity of thirty years on hor brow 
liod been the author of some of fiUcre- 
tia's compOHitiouH, we shr)uld hav(5 ftjlt 
but little inter(;Ht in thf^m. ft iu the 
bud thus unexpectedly unfolding which 
causes us to stop and Hay, how beauti- 
ful 1 We renjemb(?r a rowvtree at our 
childhood'H home ; it waw early Hi>ring- 
time, when the playful breez<;H had not 
yet received their gifts of balm ; it was 
the tim(5 of the new h^af, and criHply 
rolled bud; all at once a rose unfohlecf, 
it was alom3, and we prixed it ; its ap- 
pearance was uncxi>ect<;d, and we gave 
it a cordial welcome; Kummer was not 
there to lyreathe on it her warm caroHs, 
and we pitied the blossom, that by pre- 
mature expansion had as it were un- 
cons(noiiHly wooed danger, and whilst 
we pitied we loved it more. If the 
zephyrs playing around that flower 
could have moulded themselves into 
language they would have brriatlied 
Lueretia's name. 

Far the benefit of her health she was 
mmi to another school at Albany. Hhe 
irent to the theatre, and expressofl hor 
feelings about the drama with all tlie 



impetuosity of youUiftil delight. But 
disease was making sure though flilent 
])rogreHH. She lo«t all appetite, dehib'ty 
increased, and with it an inteniie yearn- 
ing for home. To her mother uie at 
length returned, and the atmosphere of 
lovo Hoeniod, for a time, to reanimate 
her Hinking frame. Wliilst at ttchool 
she composed **Amir Khan," the 
longest or her ^loems. There Is a 
healthful encTgy pervading the whole 
of this production, which prores that 
its author was but at the commeaee- 
mont of her course; there in irregn* 
larity but not monotony; and we im 
as we read that the vexr melanchdy 
there is not the shadow or evening, but 
the twilight of the morning. A placid 
Iwauty is discoverable in some paeeagM 
which makes us forget that tlieir author 
had only w5on some fourteen summers:— 

The lake In calm, the sun is low, 
'Dir, whlppoor frill le chanting nloir, 
And scarce a leaf throngh the ftireet le satn* 
To wave In the brsezo Its rich mantle of green { 
Fit emblem of a guileless mind, 
Thftglasfly waters calmly lie, 
Unruflied by a breath of wind, 

Which o'er Its slilnlng breast may •{((h I 
The shallow of the fnrant there 
Upon Its bosom soft may rest t 
Tlic eagle heights which tower In afar 
3tay cast th(;lr darft sluulos o'er Its breaat ! 

And even as slie wrote deeper hues 
than those which enrly life gives wers 
stealing over her, and though none 
woiUd say so, all felt that the shadows 
of th(! valley of death were gathering 
over her. From a father's watchful caie 
an<l a mother's earnest love she gra- 
dually melUnl away, growing in her de* 
cline, if ])Ossible, more dutiftd and af- 
fectionate. 

Her love of the beautiful inereased, 
and then, whilst trembling at itH own 
exceHH, breathed itself forui in varied 
numbers of tmiching and melanoholy 
song. 'Hi ere was a tenderness in her 
manner as she embrat'ed her infant 
sister, strangely contrantinfl with the 
nlayful glee in which a £;w months 
before nhe had gambolled witli her little 
plaything, and her Horrr)wful motlier 
could intt.'q)ret its meaning — *' we must 
Hoon part." IVrsonifying death in one 
of her po(^mH at this time, she thus 
expresseH herself: — 

T stay not U> gather the lone one to Mnrth, 
I Sparc not the young In their gay daaoe of arfftb } 
])ut I sweep them all to their home in tbe grave, 
I stoop not to pity, I care not to sate ! 

Her mind, as if consoioiM of iU own 

short destiny on earth, rapidly developed. 
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lylph-like and beautiful girl in 
i trusting innocence of child- 
seemed mysteriously to obtain a 
dg© of human nature ; and we 
• to find her Muse fraught with 
)erieuce of a woiid-beaten man. 

was sin's o\rn son, and all that e'er 
altoye may hate or mortals fear; 
iras a fSsucmation in his eye 
those who felt might seek in vain to fly ; 
vras the blasting glance of mockery tliere ; 
«ras a calm contemptuous hiting sneer 
ir oft his lip which made men fbar ; 
aiing, shun him, as a bird will shun 
id bait, though glittering in the sun ; 
U the mask of friendship he could wear, 
die,— the warm professions all were there ; 
a who trusts to these alone beware, 
bag devil may be crouching there ! " 

was loth to leave tliis glad world, 
r faith was stedfast to the end, 
e faded as the star that " hides 
n heaven's own light." In het 
nguage we may say : — 

IS a being formed to love and bless, 
ivish Nature's richest loveliness ; 
have often seen in Fancy's eye, 
I all too bright for dull mortality : 
en them in the visions of the night, 
ntJy seen them when enough of light 
m distmctncss gave them to my gaze 
us of other worlds or brighter days ! 

caret's short life can be but a 
and brief record of love and 
and death. She was only two 
Id when her sister Lucretia*^ died, 
e moui-ned her loss ; for though 
TiSiS not altogether intelligible to 
fant mind, she perceived ** the 
ft void, the missing smile," and 
iort time there was an expression 
ness on her baby lips which 
ed the attention of strangers, 
lis soon i)assed away, and Mar- 
l)ecame noted for the elasticity 
loyancy of her step ; indeed, she 
le very embodiment of glee in 
her's liouse. That she still kept 
ious thou gilts, deep in her little 
tender memories of Lucretia, is 
t from the following circumstance : 
evening, when scarcely Ave years 
', Margaret bounded into the 
g-room, where her mother was 
sing with a lady. " Whither are 
ring now, Margaret?" said the 
" To lieaven," replied the 
pointing upwards, " to meet my 
Lucretia, when I get my new 
' *' Your new wings," said the 
when will you get them ?" " Oh, 
Don," exclaimed the child, " and 
shall fly." For a moment a star- 
adiance of holy thought, far be- 



yond her infant years, beamed in her 
dark eyes ; she seemed as if in commu- 
nion i^nth more perfected natures than 
em's, and then again she became the 
playful child. Only her moat trivial 
recreations were ever pursued with an 
earnestness seldom attaching itself to 
those thoughtless years. Before she 
was eleven she wrote some lines to her 
sister's memory. 

Her education was carried on under 
a tender mother's care, for Margaret 
was so delicate tliat her parents feared 
to send her to school. During those 
happy mornings she generally reclined 
on tlie sofa in her mother's boudoir, or 
sat bv hei* side at the fire, imbibing 
knowledge with an eagerness whicli 
would not be repressed; and during the 
afternoons she would wander on the 
banks of her own dear river, some- 
times playing witli wild flowers, and 
unconsciously as she did so expressing 
hei-self in metre. Once, during a sudden 
thunderstoiTu, she ran in extreme terror 
to her mother, and throwing herself on 
that dear parent's bosom, gained cou- 
rage from tliat sanctuary to turn round 
and look on the tempest. . In sudden 
inspiration she exclaimed : — 

The lightning plays along the sky, 

The thunder rolls and bursts fmax high ; 

Jehovah's voice amid the storm 

I hear— methinks I see His form ; 

As, rising on the cloads of even, 

lie spreads His glory over heaven ! 

There was no doubt that Margaret 
was following in Lucretia's steps. She 
had the same vivid fancy ana poetical 
imagination. She revelled in fictitious 
naiTative, often ingeniously wrought 
fi*om passing events, and her chil(fish 
tales, composed extemporaneously for 
the amusement of her yoimg Mends, 
called forth the admiration of those 
qualified to judge of their merit. 

With the development of her mind 
her delicacy of hedth became propor- 
tionably apparent. As tlie brightnes?i 
of intellect increasingly irradiated hev 
face, there was blended with it that in- 
definable expression which carried con- 
-v^ction to every discerning mind that 
a spiiit like hera could not long remain 
on earth. Her parents had their dark 
forebodings of her fate, but they did not 
reveal their fears to each other, each 
dreading that, in utterance, they might 
attain a greater degree of certainty. 
She, too, by increasing weakness, was 
reminded of her sister s early summons 
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to the grave, and felt that she perhaps 
held life by as frail a tenure; and 
though, in accordance with the sanguine 
nature of youth, slie hoped even against 
hope, her laughter mellowed into sad- 
ness, and her smile was so characterised 
by melancholy, that it was sometimes 
as expressive of sorrow as her tears. 
Her affection for her mother was of 
that earnest nature which is woven 
of genius as well as love. Sometimes, 
when at this dear parent's side, Margaret 
forgot the graver thoughts with which 
she communed; and then her merrv 
laughter, thrilling joyously through 
the room, would seem to rebuke her 
mother's fears. 

Margaret was fond of history, yet 
she prized it more as affording food for 
poetry than as amusement. Of Addison 
she spoke with love, of Shakspeare with 
enthusiasm. She studied Blair, Paley, 
and other writers of equal note, and she 
made no inconsiderable progress in 
Greek and Latin. At a very early age 
she was influenced by religious thoughts, 
and felt that, though she might hide her 
faults from man, every secret motive lay 
open to her God. As she approached the 
fairy barrier which separates the child 
from the woman, her poems assumed 
a deeper character, and displayed that 
insight into human nature which, by a 
spirit like hers, is received as the gift, 
not of experience, but inspiration. 

About this time a little change was 
recommended as beneficial for Margaret, 
and she accompanied her mother to New 
York, where sne spent some months. 
She was all animation, the delight of 
young friends, composing dramas which 
were acted in the drawing-room, and 
pursuing poetry with that fervour of ex- 
citement which became dangerous to 
one so delicately constituted. Gradu- 
ally the melancholy expression of her 
face became more visible than ever; yet 
her Muse was perhaps at this time in 
the plenitude of its power. 

In one of her longer poems, Erstein 
is the encouraging lover, and thus ad- 
dresses himselt to Leonore : — 

*' Leonore," said Er§tein, *' Leonore, behold. 

How each cloud from the glance of the morning hath 

rolled; 
How the storm of the midnight has glided away, 
And no traces are left of its passage to-day, 
Save a pensive hue which is stealing o'er, 
And making all Nature more fair than before. 
The whispering gale that is floating past, 
Is all that remains of the howling blast ; 
And the sparkling waves of yon tiny river 
Rush onward more swiftly and gaily than ever ; 



While the emerald turf on the grac«ftil hUl 
Outrivals in splendour the dew-drimlng rin ; 
And the trees round its base wifli their broad 

cling, 
Like the diamond crown of a giant king. 
'Tis a beautiful type of our fate, Leonore, 
For our storm of misfortune has glided o'ert 
And the Joyous morning of hope ani love 
Is dawning our radiant pathway above ; 
And life shall flow on with its dancing streain, 
And murmur, and sparkle with music and ^it 
And the glittering dew-drops alone shall laat» 
To remind our souls of the storms that have p 

Over her short prose tale of "Mela 
is breathed the fragrance of p 
thought ; and though the style is 
geous, and betrays a lack of lite 
discipline, there is something plea 
in its very freedom. Many sweet pi 
she addressed to her mother, too sacr 
connected with home to be publis 
but now anxiety began to mi 
with her melancnoly. There wi 
tremulousness in her manner w 
seemed jto say that hope had gi 
weaiy in her youthful heart ; after 
Muse had been more than usually si 
she thus addressed herself to the 
so tenderly loved : — 

But mother, now a shade hath passed 
Athwart my brightest visions here ; 

A cloud of darkest gloom lias wrapped 
The remnant of my brief career ; 

No song, no echo can I win. 

The sparkling fount has died within I 

And then days of weariness 
nights of pain were appointed to ! 
garet, for death was struggling 
Ufe and love. Childlike and obec 
to the last the beautiful young suf 
lay on the couch of languishing, e 
ding those parting looks of tender 
on ner mother which the heart 
conceive, but which the pen cai 
describe. 

She died in her mother's embrace 
that dear bosom which had so c 
been her pillow, giving token, almo 
the last, by looks of unutterable lov 
that earnest affection which ha< 
strongly characterised her through 
The small graveyard at the little 
lage of Saatagu is the resting-^ 
of tliis lovely and gifted girl. But 
memory has not passed away, for — i; 
Fame — Love keeps its vigil over 
slumbers, and • there are homee 
America where the tear sparkles in 
eye when any mention is mad< 
Margaret Davidson. 

This lovely bud so young, so fair. 
Called hence by early doom, 

Just came to show how sweet a flower 
In Paradise could bloom. 
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"The appearance of Mohammed and 
the conquests of his disciples present an 
epoch in the history of Asia still more 
important and more definite than the suh- 
yersion of the Koman Empire in Europe." 
Such is the testimony of no less dis- 
cerning a man than Hallam, concern- 
ing the effects produced on the state of 
mankind by the life and doctrines of 
Mohammed. With the reader's consent, 
then, we shall attempt to trace the extra- 
ordinary career, and to illustrate the no 
less extraordinary character and genius 
of this man, who, having commenced 
life as a factor, ended it as a prophet, 
priest, lawgiver, conqueror, and king. 

Mohammed was bom a.d. 569, in 
the little city of Mecca, in Arabia, 
situated forty miles to the east from the 
the Red Sea, embosomed in a fertile 
valley a mile in breadth and two in 
length, amid barren and bleak moun- 
tains. From time inunemorial — some 
say from Adam, others from Abraham 
and Ishmael — tiiis spot had been con- 
sidered sacred. Here was the temple of 
the Caaba, towards which pilgrims 
resorted from all parts of Arabia, and 
which for four months in the year, the 
months of pilgrimage, was held secure 
from hostile incursions and internal 
feuds. Foes were friends when they 
entered the holy enclosure of the Caaba. 
Tradition accoimts for the origin of 
this sanctity. Adam and Eve, expelled 
from Paradise, after wandering sepa- 
rately over the earth for two hundred 
years, met at this spot. The fountain 
of Zem-Zem at the Caaba, also, was the 
identical spring opened miraculously for 
be refreshment of Hagar and Ishmael 
when thrust out by Sarah. The first 
shi-ine built here was built by the hands 
of Abraham and Ishmael — and Ishmael 
was recognised as the distinguished pro- 
genitor of the Arabians. Towards this 
shrine all future generations turned 
when in the act of prayer, and to it they 
made their pilgrimages.* 

The custody of the Caaba was always 
entrusted to the most honourable 
families of Mecca, and it so happened 
at this time that these were found among 
the ancestors of Mohammed. Haschem, 



• Sale, Prdim. Disc, to AlKorftn, Sect. 1. Alral- 
hng. p. 160. 



a distinguished member of the tribe of 
Koreish, the great-grandfather of the 
prophet, had been made custos and 

Sriest of the Caaba, and his son, Abd al 
lotalleb, succeeded him in office, and 
inherited his many virtues — ^for be it 
known that Haschem was a man of 
enterorise and probity, and had pro- 
jected caravans to Yemen and Syria, to 
the great wealth and. glory of his native 
city. Abd al Motalleb had many sons 
— Abu Taleb, Abu Lahab, Abbas, 
Hamsa, and Abdallah; the last of 
whom, having married Amina, a distant 
relative of the same honoured tribe, 
became the father of Mohammed. 
Amina was considered the most for- 
tunate among women, for so great was 
the comeliness, so charming the grace, 
of Abdallah, tbat on the night of his 
nuptials two hundred virgins of the 
tribe of Koreish died of " broken hearts T 

Mohammed was ushered on the scene 
as a prophet, according to ArabitiL 
notions, ought to be. He was bom 
without maternal pains. A heavenly 
light, so Abulfeda relates, illumined the 
whole region. Earth and sky were 
seized with trembling. The springs of 
Lake Sawa withdrew their waters ; the 
Royal palace of Persia shook to its 
foundations; the sacred fire of Zoro- 
aster, which had burned without inter- 
ruption for a thousand years, suddenly 
went out ; and all the idols in the world 
toppled to the ground ! The demons of 
the Zodiac were cast, with Eblis their 
arch-leader, into the depths of the sea, 
and the new-bom child, raising its eyes 
devoutly to heaven, briskly exclaimed, 
in very intelligible accents, " There is 
no God but Allah, and I am His pro- 
phet!" It makes no difierence to the 
Arab mind that these tales came into 
vogue after Mohammed had become 
illustrious. 

Good Abdallah died when the future 
prophet was in his second month, 
leaving him an inheritance of five 
camels, a few sheep, and a female slave. 
Amina, owing to failing health, was 
obliged to seek for a nurse to foster her 
babe, and found one in a Bedouiu 
shepherdess in the hill country, of the 
tribe of the Beni Saad, by name Hale- 
ma. This favoured woman was not 
long in discovering that she had no 
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ordinary child to nurture. On the 
journey to her mountain home, the 
mule wliich conveyed the infant in- 
formed her, in human speech, that he 
bore on hia back the greatest of pro- 
phets. Sheep flocks saluted, bowing to 
fiim as they passed. As he lay in his 
cradle the moon stooped to do him 
obeisance. Halema's springs were never 
dry — her pastures were always green — 
her cattle increased beyond all prece- 
dent, and peace blessed her dwelling. 
The angel Gabriel visited the child 
while at play in the fields, opened his 
breast, took out his heart, and pressed 
from it the black drops of original sin, 
filling it with faith, knowledge, and the 
gift of prophecy, and then returned it to 
ks proper place — which piece of adven- 
turous surgery caused Halema much 
anxiety. On the same occasion was en- 
stamped between his shoulders the seal 
of prophecy, of the size of a pigeon's 
egg; which, however, blaspheming in- 
fidels have declared to have been nothing 
more distinguished than a common wart. 
In fine, Halema was fairly frightened at 
these prodigies, and to relieve herself 
from too familiar contact with the super- 
natural, she returned the prophet-child 
to his mother. 

Amina dying when he was six years 
old, Mohammed was placed under the 
guardianship of his grandfather, Abd 
al Motalleb, at whose death he was 
transferred to the care of his uncle 
Abu Toleb, who had now become in- 
rested with the sacerdotal dignity of 
custos of the Caaba. Thus was Mo- 
hammed's youth spent in the precincts 
of the most sacred of temples, and 
under the immediate tuition of its 
priests. Of school-days and studies we 
read nothing ; but of a certain kind of 
education, the education of exciting 
circumstances, much. This temple of 
the Caaba, with its solemnities, its 
mlgrim offerings, its ablutions, its holy 
legends, was one good seminary for the 
lad. True, it had degenerated into a 
heathen temple, and besotted super- 
stition had overlaid the faith of Abra- 
ham; still were there not wanting potent 
influences to ])enetrate his sensitive 
aaind with a religious awe, and his ac- 
tive imagination was nourished to a 
degree of vigour that was marvellous in 
reference to the spiritual world. Ano- 
ther school, which soon led to a third, 
was the market-place of Mecca. From 
the time of Haschem, Mecca had be- 



come tlie meeting place of two great 
lines of merchant caravans — one from 
Yemen in the south, and one from 
Arabia Petraea and Syria in the north. 
Great was the wonderment of the yoatk 
when the caravans arrived, laden with 
the tales of the desert and of far lands, 
no less than with the treasures of north 
and south. There was a world, then, far 
beyond the mountains and beyond the 
desert, and a world of daring deed and 
fairy scene ! His heart yearned after 
it! His imagination fed and thrived 
on those strange legends — ^those rela* 
tions of fierce encounters with the 
flying Bedouin — those glowing descrip- 
tions of oceans of unmeasured sanos, 
and of regions beyond — of meads and 
rivers, groves and flowers, frankincense 
and myrrh. Could he not ^ee it ! His 
twelfth year had arrived. Abu Taleb 
was mounting his favotirite camel, thai 
was to carry him across stony Arabia 
for the sacred land of Syria, when the 
lad's curiosity had reached its highest 
tension, and he cried out to his uncle, 
imploring that he should also be per- 
mitted to go. Abu Taleb consented; and 
now he entered upon his third school— 
the school of travel, llieir route lay 
through the mountainous regions ca 
Hedjar, teeming with enchantment, 
sorcery, and song. Every cave was the 
haunt, every hill was the stronghold, of 
some genii, good or evil. Mohammed 
listened beliovingly — things of this sort 
he seems never to have questioned — and 
trembled with marvel and fear. 

Having been so carefully trained in 
the religion of the Sabeans, which waa 
that of the Caaba, whose most frequent 
objects of adoration were the heavenly 
bodies,* he was by education a poly- 
theist. Of Christianity he had, in all 
probability, heard much, for the king- 
dom of Yemen was a Christian king« 
dom, and there were Christians then 
mixing with all the Arabian tribes. 
But the Christianity he heard of, or saw, 
was grossly corrupt — a mere caricature. 
It is said that he now came in contact 
with a Christian who exerted a power- 
ful influence over him. Reaching Syria, 
the caravan came to Bozra, in the tribe 
of Manasseh, a town now inhabited by 
Nestorian Christians — a sect, by the 
way, which has existed in remaAablo 
purity up to our own day. The Nesto- 
rians were strenuous foes to idol w<m>. 

• Vide Sale's Frelim. Dl«c. to Al KorAo, Sect. t. 
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i all its forms — eyen the adora- 
r images, a practice already com- 
moDgst the sects of Arabia, being 
r prohibited. One of their elders, 
dta gone bj the name of Sergius. 

deep interest in Mohammed, and 
requent intimate converse with 
nd it is not too much to conclude 
16 prophet's iconoclastic tenden- 
id their foundations laid in the 
16 then received. Ever afterwards 
inced a decided reverence for 

saying, " Joy be to the people of 
for the angels of the kind God 

their wings over them !" 
lammed was now a frequent com- 
i of the caravan. His business 

and probity were remarked, and 
rvices were sought by the mer- 
\ as a factor, or, as we should now 
! it, commission agent, in which 
ty he always acted with shrewd- 
nd success. When our factor was 
twenty-five years of age his fame 
ret and seller came to the ears of 
.h, a wealthy widow, owner of a 
in. Her second husband had died 

midst of successful business, and 
)W stood in need of a person com- 
; to manage the affairs of the 
in: she was also of the tribe of 
3h. Mohammed gladly received 
pointment — an appointment which 
ed to another and a more material 
Cadijah, no doubt, sensible woman 
she was, valued business talents; 
rabian writers invest Mohammed 
bdallah, as he was at this time, 
comeliness supernal, and a manli- 
»f bearing which arrested every eye. 
ndow's heart felt agitated, and she 
fell upon maturing a plan. " Why 
hou not marry, oh Mohammed ?" 
ber trusty slave Maisara to him 
ay. " I have not the means," said 
rovident factor. "Well, but if a 
by dame should offer thee her hand, 
Jso, who is of good appearance and 
h birth." "And who is she?" said 
xjtor, who was wary in his bargains, 
ijah !" " How is that possible ?" 
me manage it." An interview took 
, and Mohammed, like a true son 
mmerce, lost no time in striking 
J, and making widow, caravan, and 
louses, all his own. The nuptial 
rrived — a grand feast was provided 
adijah — speeches, sparkling with 
tal eloquence, were made by Abu 
t and by Waraka, a learned kins- 
Df the bride's — her nearer relatives, 



under the effects of the freely flowing 
wine, became more reconciled to the 
match. Mohammed killed a camel to 
spread the table of the poor — female 
slaves sang and danced to sound of tim- 
brel, and all was joy and gladness within 
and without Abu Taleb paid down for 
his nephew bridesman a dowry of gold 
equal to twenty camels. Hadema, the 
old shepherdess nurse, had a flock of 
forty sheep to take home to her vallej 
to astonish her neighbours, and give 
milk and clothing to her household. 

Years passed on, Mohammed travel- 
ling, buying, and selling, as usual. Bat 
by degrees it was observed that his taste 
for commerce abated, and that his bias 
for reverie and religious speculation in- 
creased. He said odd things, and had 
singular turns and looks. He appeared 
satisfied with what wealth he had, and 
was less adventurous and toilsome ; hie 
bargains became less productive; and 
the integrity and truth he once displayed 
in his transactions took the form of in- 
difference to gain and a pervading bene- 
volence towards his fellow-creatnret.' 
He evidently shows a new phase of life. 

Two steps have now been gained by 
us towards reconnoitring with accnracj 
the career of Mohammed. We have 
seen him reared in close proximity to a 
temple ; and that he had, by travel, fine- 
quent means of converse with foreign 
ideas and foreign forms of faidi. But a 
third circumstance must not be lost sight 
of— it is one of special import towards a 
true analysis of his mental and prophetio 
development — of course, always remem- 
bering his peculiar excitability of tem- 
perament, and his imagination ever on 
the wing — viz., the character and con- 
flicts of those religious systems whidi 
obtained at this time in Arabia and 
countries adjacent. George Sale has in 
nothing displayed his learning and acu- 
men more effectually than in his analy- 
sis of the religious creeds of the East, 
just prior to the dawn of Mohammedan- 
ism.* To this subject we shall be 
obUged, by-and-by, briefly to recur. 

It may now be presumed, that already 
the idea of becoming a prophet had 
gained a firm footing in his mind. He 
looked upon himself as set apart for 
some great undertaking in the way of re- 
forming the creed of his tribe. Equally 
certain is it that he was serious and 
earnest At this stage he played no 
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part — ^he was no charlatan. Not having 
yet assumed the title of prophet he stooa 
m less need of pretence ana art. What^ 
ever of the fantastic and whimsical ap- 
peared in him seemed yet free from 
artificiality. With much that was odd, 
men still deemed him a person of sim- 
plicity. He was affectionate, though 
taciturn, and occasionally subject to 
bursts of impassioned and mystic utter- 
ance. It was in the nature of things 
that, in that age and country, such a 
man should become a recluse, and then 
who could save him from becoming a 
fanatic ? The deserts of Arabia had their 
anchorites; the rocks of Syria and Egypt 
bad their eremites; who thought that in 
distant and silent meditations, and as- 
cetic srif-inflictions consisted the signs 
and means of superior godliness. Mo- 
bammed fell into the current of this dis- 
mal ceremonialism. He found a cavern 
on Mount Hara, about three leases 
from Mecca, suitable, as he conceived 
-from its damp atmosphere, general dis- 
comfort and silence, to subjugate the 

* flesh and enkindle the flame of the spirit. 
Here he spent days and nights together 
in thought and devotion, to the great 

• detriment of his caravan affairs, and to 
the great peril of his mental equilibrium. 
The natural sequence in mental malady 
ensued. Meditation in excess led to 
morbid aimless musing, this to reverie, 
reverie to ecstacy, ecstacy to frenzy and 
trance. This is the law of mind, as in 
the animal frame one degree of de- 
rangement leads on to another, that to 
another, and so on, and on, and on to 
death. We have in the man Moham- 
med Ibn Abdallah, and the circum- 
stances, all that is reauisite to hatch a 
prophet. Vehement and visionary by na- 
ture, exhausted by fast and vigil, then 
pretematurally excited by intense medi- 
tation on solemn themes, it was impos- 
sible but he must give way to abnormal 
emotions, religious madness, or frenzy. 

The mouth of Ramadhan was the holy 
month of the Arabs— now the warrior 
became a pilgrim, and all became for the 
nonce reUgious. This month Mohammed 
was in the habit of passing in the 
cavern of Mount Hara. His trances 
were frequent. For six months together, 
according to one historian, his oreams 
in a constant stream bore on the subjects 
of his waking thoughts. He often lay 
on the ground as one dead — all sensi- 
.bility having apparenUy been dislodged. 
(Swedenborg would probably explain 



this by his theory of respiration- 
working of thought inwardly, to the 
elusion of all intercourse witli sensu* 
objects.) None, not even Gadijah, v 
was greatly distressed at his conditi 
could ascertain the cause — he eva< 
all questions with reluctant and n 
terious responses. True Moslems h 
since discovered that all this was 
preliminary working of the spirit 
prophecy, which at last broke out i 
lull splendour and unconstrained r< 
lation. 

We are no apologists for Mohamm 
but we do say that it is far from e 
for the English mind, in this age 
commonplace and routine, to fon 
candid and discriminating view of 
position. He lived in an age when 
laws of society imposed no restra 
upon extravagance — in a country wl 
tlie untempered,high, and deep passi 
of the soul shot forth unbiidled and 
impeded. Everything existed aro 
him in force and excess — except, ind 
prudence and learning. Wide soliti 
— burning suns — fierce, lawless confl 
— wild coruscations of love and hat 
horror and death, and maddening ] 
— the emotional in man running i 
untamed by the reasoning and re 
tive. We modems in this northern 
can with difficulty calculate accura 
respecting those ancient and Eas 
times. Art and interest, smooth 
diocrity and artificial rule, now dan 
the springs of violent and spontan< 
action. The law of routine govc 
The vast, the awful, the marvellous, 
of the past, are of other lands. Engl 
men of the nineteenth century ore 
poorest critics of the egregious and 
accustomed, whether in the fora 
malignity, or of self-sacrificing b 
volence, chivalric gallantry, or ma 
zeal. Perfection ot civil govemn 
precludes popular commotions, and i 
work — perhaps profitably — like si 
horses, or the drilled of rank and 
So it comes to pass that we do witl 
extremes, and run in the uniform 
safe channel of moderation. The Ca 
lie fasts with us in Lent, but it if 
delicious dishes of fish. The Qui 
protests against indulgence in 
raiment by serenely wrapping his i 
frame in superfine drab. We measu 
man's orthodoxy by the cut of his t 
and consign him to the uncovenw 
mercies if he cannot without the faix 
lisp articulate our Shibboleth. 1 
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i we understand the time or pre- 
it of Mohammed ? We cannot, 
here he hved, fasted off their 
id wore leathern girdles* which 
against their bones. He also 

to surpass them all. They were 
and anchorites only — he was a 

Not behind in fasts and vigils, 
d outrun them by direct inter- 
through dreams or otherwise, 
5 invisible world ! 
lad attained his fortieth year 
) received his fall commission to 
je a religious refonn.f The month 
adhan had come, and he was 
3d in his cavern on Mount Hara, 
1 the night of Al Kader (or the 
iecree) he heard a voice calling 
name. He uncovered his head, 
eyes were immediately dazzled 
ood of overpowering splendoiur. 
into a swoon : when recovering, 
pening his eyes, he beheld an 

human form displaying a silken 
n which was something wi-itten. 
" said the angel. " I know not 

read,"J answered Mohanmied. 

in the name of the Lord, who 
.ted all things, who created man 
;lot of blood. Read, in the name 
lost High, who teaches man the 
the pen ; who sheds on his soul 
of knowledge, and teaches him 
fore he knew not." Mohammed 

felt an internal illumination, 
1 the mysterious document right 
. " Oh, Mohammed !" said the 

thou of a verity art the prophet 
and I am His angel Gabriel." 
,mmed hastened to his wife in 
ning, dubious whether this had 
rue occurrence or a dream ; but 
, feeling that her spouse was 
of any distinction, and seeing 
low that coDunerce was not his 
once confirmed him that it was 
sit from Gabriel, and that he was 
nquestionably the prophet of 
** Joyful tidings dost thou 

said she. " By him in whose 
i the soul of Cadijah, I will 

Zona pellicea ad macerationem procoran- 

i reform of the old religion was all that he 

smplated is quite evident. Vide Sale's 

sc. to Al Kor&n, Sect. 2. Also Al Kor&n, 

i pcusim. 

.ran. Chap. VII. " God said, I will . . . 

n ^ood to those who . . . follow the 

16 illiterate prophet." 

h, the reader says, was a novel kind of 

the truth of the vision. She was not, at 

iw-witness. 



henceforth regard thee as the prophet 
of our nation."* She hastened to her 
cousin Waraka, who was a kind of 
oracle in her house, and a man of some 
learning, who immediately exclaimed, 
'• By him in whose hand is the soul of 
Waraka, thou speakest true, oh Cadiiah ! 
The angel who has appeared to thy hus- 
band is the same who, in the days of 
old" — here Waraka's learning comes out 
— " was sent to Moses, the son of Amram. 
His annunciation is true. Thy husband 
is indeed a prophet." 

Dean Prideaux, the learned author of 
the •* Connection," puts this vision down 
as a piece of gross and knowing impos- 
ture, and concludes from this and his 
subsequent career — which subsequent 
career, indeed, goes far towards some 
such conclusion — that Mohammed was 
throughout a cunning deceiver. But 
the erudite and candid Sale is more dis 
criminating, and argues the possibility 
of sincerity combined with illusion. Dr. 
Gustav Weil, in his " Mohammed der 
Prophet," says that he was, from the 
testimonies of Moslems themselves, subr 
ject to attacks of epilepsy of an extraor- 
dinary character. Cadijah once feared 
that he was possessed of evil spirits, and 
proposed the aid of a conjuror to exorcise 
them ; but Mohammed would not hear 
of such a thing, nor would he allow 
strangers to hear of his paroxysms. 

Cadijah and Waraka gave a testimony 
which sweetly agreed with Mohammed's 
bias. He was willing to believe them ; 
and at once set to work to make con- 
verts. But such was the desperate char 
racter of his enterprise — to attempt the 
overthrow of the Caaba, the wealth and 
glory of the house of Haschem and of 
Mecca, and to denounce the popular re- 
ligion — that he was obliged to use great 
caution. He adopted the right line of 
policy in beginning with his own house- 
hold. Cadijah was safe, so was Waraka. 
The next convert was Zeid, his faithful 
and attached slave. 

At the end of three years secret 
labours he had secured about forty con- 
verts, mostly youths and slaves. His 
uncle, Abu Lahab, bitterly opposed him. 
Another and a still more formidable and 
long-continuing enemy was Abu Sofian, 
the head of another branch of the tribe 
of Koreish, who envied the prosperity of 

* Probably meaning that he should hold similar 
rank among the Koreishites to that which Zoroaster 
or Mairi held among the Persians, or Moses among 
the Jews. 
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the house of Haschem. These influ- 
ential men taunted and scofiFed, ex- 
cited the populace, and disturbed the 
meetings of the faithful. Mohammed 
became depressed and anxious ; but to 
meet the extremity he was favoured 
with a new revelation. He was to 
" arise and preach." The sons of 
Haschem were invited to meet him on 
the hill Safa. Abu Lahab came, scofied 
and defied. Mohammed denounced 
and cursed him, predicted that Jehen- 
nam was his doomed place, and 
plainly told him that his prating wife, 
0mm Jemil, would light the fire. The 
assembly broke up in confusion. Ano- 
ther meeting of nis relatives was as- 
sembled in his own house. " Oh, chil- 
dren of Abd al Motalleb!" he ex- 
claimed, " to you of all men has Allah 
vouchsafed these most precious gifts. In 
his name I offer you the blessings of this 
world, and of endless joys hereafter. 
Who will be my brother, my lieutenant, 
my vizier?" There was sUence; some 
amazement; a few smiled in derision. 
At length his cousin Ali, the spirited 
son of Abu Taleb, now a mere stripling, 
but one day to play a foremost part in 
the cause of Islam, stood up, and 
offered his adherence. Mohammed, 
warmly embracing the youth, exclaimed 
with authority, " Behold my brother, 
my vizier, my vicegerent ; let all listen 
to his words and obey him !" 

This new accession to his ranks gave 
the prophet increased boldness. He 
preached openly ; but to avoid personal 
insult and peril generally retired to 
the hills, and there amid the wide and 
varied scenes of nature, and under the 
vast expanse of heaven, appealing to 
the sun, moon, and planets that thev 
were not gods, he argued, frowned, 
and stormed against the ridiculous and 
debasing idolatry of his countrymen. 
His retirements to the cave of Mount 
Hara continued to be frequent, for the 
purpose, as he said, of receiving revela- 
tions from the angel Gabriel, who at 
times descended to hold converse with 
him there. These formed at last the 
Koran, the Bible of Mohammedans.* 

And now let it be asked, What was 



• Al Korftn means " the reading," or *' lecture.** 
It ezliited during the lifetime of Mohammed, in a 
frascmentary form, written on palm leaves and pieces 
of skin. About two years after his decease, owing 
id the many interpolations creeping in, and apo- 
cryphal additions, Abu Beker, his siicces.'tor in the 
Caliphate, revised the fragments and collected them 
into one Yolnme. 



the precise work which Mohammed pro- 
posed to effect, and what were the cir- 
cumstances which might seem to call for 
the appearance of a new teacher ? We 
have no hesitation in saving, that al- 
though the Christian rehgion was by 
name known in his day, there was a 
crying demand for some such reformar 
tion as Mohammed seems at first to hiave 
contemplated; and if he had not allowed 
the blandishments of growing power lo 
carry away a natm*e so imaginative, im- 
pulsive, ambitious, and sensual, his ap- 
pearance might have proved a mighty 
boon to Arabia. There were about those 
regions three or four systems of religion 
contending for predominance, and all 
them almost equally open to exception. 
The religion of Persia was that of the 
fire-worshippers, that of Zoroaster in a 
mutilated and corrupted form. The 
Christianity that existed in Persia was 
unworthv of the name, being a mon- 
strous admixture of Manichseanism'with 
the old Magian creed. Christianity in 
Syria, Egypt, and parts of Arabia, such 
as Yemen, was a miserable caricature, 
a mere compound of Neo-Platonism and 
the faith of the AposUes. The schools of 
Alexandria had spread their influenee 
over the East, and had become the self- 
constituted exponents of Christianity. 
The mysticism they encouraged, promi- 
nently displayed so early as the time 
of Origen, coupled with the spirit of 
monkery which so lamentably cursed 
the East, and the tenfold heresies of 
every grade of monstrosity which igno- 
rance and pride had given birth to, had 
so far interfered with the simplicity of 
Christian doctrine, that Mohammed 
might well say he could, at all events, 
invent something better than tfuit. The 
worship of saints and images, as shown 
by Boulainvilliers, * had reached such a 
pitch as almost to surpass the subse- 
quent unspeakable absurdities of Bo- 
manism. Arabia itself had been the 
chief theatre of the heresies of Ebion, 
the Nazaraeans, and CoUyridiaus, the 
last of which worshipped the Virgin 
Mary as God, offering to her a twisted 
cake as sacrifice, called coUyria, whenee 
their name, f 

Then what had he in his own imme- 
diate vicinity of Mecca? The faith oi 
Abraham, from whom through Ishmael 
the Arabians boasted their descent, had 



* La Vie de Moham., p. S19, et seq, 
t Epiphan. de Hnres. lib. S. . 
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lerated into a gross idolatry. The 
sm which he saw was not that of 
J, nor that of the Maccabees. It 
I creation of Rabbinical conceits, 
I to and fro continually by commo- 

caused by the appearance of such 
o-Messiahs as Bar Kochab and 

The Caaba, the temple of Mecca, 

temple of idols. The sun, moon, 
ts, and stars were worshipped — 

it was called, it is supposed, the 
ji reUgion.* These celestial ob- 

and the innumerable idols, were 
it only worshipped, as is always 
ise with idolatiy, as the represen- 
s or manifestations of the vaiious 
Hons of the One God recognised 
9 Arabians, but came in process of 
X) occupy the highest place, and to 
e exclusive homage. 
7as from this sottish idolatry that 
mmed was resolved to rescue his 
5. The Koran abounds in evi- 

to this effect.f And as when he 
i abroad he could see no system 
•om absurdity (for of a pure Chris- 
Y he had no knowledge), he re- 
( to restore the primitive religion 
am and Abraham — which he might 
r from the traditions afloat among 
Ibes, and from what he knew of the 
igs of Moses — making, however, 
rdinal doctrine to be the Unity of 

He resolved to sweep away all 
jominations of polytheism, whether 
untenanced by the image, saint, 
Vlarian worship of Christians, or 
le Sabeanism of Mecca, or the 

yt. KI137» Saba, or •* the Host of Heaven." 
bnlfarag. Hist. Dynast. ; Sale, Prelim. Disc. 

Eorftn, Chap. V., " Say, Shall we call upon 
isides God, which can neither profit us nor 
[alluding to idols] . . Call to mind when 
m said Co his father Azer [Josh. xxiv. 2, 14], 
on take images for gods? Verily, I perceive 
m and thy people are in manifest error. And 
le night overshadowed him, he saw a star, 
said, * This is my Lord.' But when it set, 
, • I like not gods which set.' And when he 
I moon rising he said, • This is ray Lord ; ' but 
le saw it set, he said, * Verily, if my Lord 
oe not, I shall become one of the people who 
ay.' And when he saw the sun rising, he 
"his is my Lord : this is the greatest ; ' but 
; set, he said, • Oh, my people ! Verily^I am 
that which ye associate with God : I direct 
! unto Him who created the heavens and the 
I am orthodox; and am not one of the 
•8.'" 

, Chap. VI. " Verily, my Lord hath directed 
right way, a true religion, the sect of Abra- 
.e orthodox, and he was no idolater. Say, 
my prayers . . are to God, the Lord of all 
m: he hath no companion. This have I 
mmanded. I am the first Moslem [said to 
true believer ']. Say, Shall I desire any other 
aidea God, since He is the Lord of all things?" 



Magianism of Persia. He professed not 
to invent a new religion, but to restore 
the old, the>V«t religion — that of Adam, 
Abraham, and Ishmael. This very ser- 
vice, he conceived, had Moses and Jesus 
done. He would do the same.* In the 
long prophetic train he would be seen 
as one of the most distinguislied ; nay, 
more — a very natural idea ! — he would 
be tlie last in the line — absolutely the 
final prophet ! Hence the formula he 
adopted : " There is no God but Allah, 
and Mohammed is His prophet." 

Now we unhesitatingly maintain that 
this was a clear step in the right di- 
rection. It was a bold thrust through 
the embattled ranks of error to find and 
rescue the first truth in religion, natu- 
ral and revealed. The first memb^ of 
Mohammed's formiUa was an eternal 
verity — ^the second was clearly a mig- 
take, to say the least. He gave poly- 
theism and fetichism a severe blow, 
brought the absurdities of a system only 
in name Christianity to a clearer light, 
made (we mean at the outset) the arti- 
cles of faith to be pure and simple, and 
gave religion an eminently practical 
character, instead of the dreamy mysti- 
cism which tiie speculations and super- 
stitions of East and West had generated. 
Let him not be branded, then, as a 
mere impostor. Those days and nights 
in the cavern of Mount Kara, let us 
not say they were the vigils of a "de- 
signing rogue." For his gravity, pensive- 
ness, fitful and fierce earnestness, was 
there not an adequate cause? With 
very dim light gi*anted him, could he 
not still see his people grovelling in 
fatal error? And possessed he not a 
truth but very faintiy perceived, if per- 
ceived at all, in the whole wide world 
of Arabia — that there is no god biU Ood f 
And in view of broaching such a doc- 
trine to a people " mad upon their idols," 
had he not reason to be anxious and 
grave? And in resolving to do so, 
might he not claim some excuse for 
falling upon the conclusion, " Moham- 
med is His prophet f " 

As he increased in zeal his difficulties 
thickened. The crowd insulted him as 

* Al Korftn, Chap. IT., " Say, Nay, we follow the 
religion of Abraham, &e. Say, We believe in God, 
and that which hath been sent down unto us, and 
that which hath been sent down to Abraham, and 
Ishmael, and Isaac, and Jacob, and the tribes, and 
that which was delivered unto Moses and Jesus, 
and that which was delivered unto the prophets fir«m 
then: Lord. We make no distinction between any 
of them [Emerson, Caiiyle, &c., have copied this], 
«ad to God we are zesigned." 
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he walked the streets, and as he paid 
his devotions in the Caaba. Amru, a 
young satirical poet, by-and-by the fore- 
most among his disciples, mercilessly 
assailed him with ridicule. Apparently 
serious enquirers demanded of him 
miracles in proof of the divinity of his 
mission ; but from any attempt of this 
kind Mohammed carefully shrank, par- 
rying ofif their questions with the words 
of the Koran, " What greater miracle 
could they have than the Koran itself?" 
<«— a convenient mode of reasoning in a 
circle ! They would then very logically 
ask, " Let us then see the miracle of the 
Koran : " to which the propliet would 
dexterously reply, by denouncing their 
presumption, and pathetically bewailing 
their unbelief. At other times he would 
excuse himself by appealing to their 
self-interest, reaclung the very acme of 
the argumentum ad hominem, thus : " If 
I did work miracles, those who disbe- 
lieved after that would most undoubt^ 
edly perish, and as many in all proba- 
bility would do so, it is better that I 
should desist than imperil their souls !" 
Thus did Benevolence come to the help 
of Impotency ! 

By degrees so hostile became the 
Koreishites of the Caaba that they 
openly threatened his life. Members 
of his family were obliged to flee across 
the Red Bea to Abyssinia. A law was 
passed, banishing all who should dare 
to embrace his faith. Another law 
came forth, prohibiting all intercourse 
with him and his relatives of the house 
of Haschem. A short lull in the storm 
intervened during the month of pil- 
grimage, for then foes sheathed their 
swords, and all feuds whatever were 
forgotten. Mohammed embraced the 
advantage, and went forth boldly to 
preach through Mecca. Strangers from 
afar heard, and some believed. 

This year was the " vear of mourn- 
ing." His faithful wife Cadijah, and 
his noble uncle and protector Abu 
Taleb, died. Cadijah had been his pru- 
dent counsellor and comforter at home ; 
and Abu Taleb, without embracing his 
faith, had always exerted his influence 
on his behalf amongst the citizens, es- 
pecially since his son All had become a 
believer. Having lost these, and threat- 
ened by still fiercer persecution, he left 
Mecca and retired to Thayef, a town 
seventy miles distant, hoping to make 
some converts. This step only in- 
creased his troubles. A Thay^fite said, 



*' If you are the envoy of God you need 
no allies ; if you are an impostor you 
are not wortliy of an answer." He was 
obliged to flee Thayef for his life — ^for 
which the Thayefites shall one day 
suffer — and returned to Mecca. 

A wonderful event now took place. 
The prophet seeing that half-measures 
were of no avail, resolved to astonish 
the unbelievers by an announcement 
of unparalleled audacity. In the middle 
of the night he said Gabriel came and 
exclaimed, " Awake, thou sleeper !" A. 
white steed of marvellous qualities stood 
by, which the prophet was commanded 
to mount. They rose above the moun- 
tains, touched on Mount Sinai, skimmed 
the surface of the earth to Bethlehem, 
and thence to Jerusalem, where at the 
temple they halted. Here a ladder of 
light descended from heaven, along 
which Gabriel and the prophet (the 
steed Al Borak left behind) ascended 
with the speed of lightning till they 
reached the " first heaven." Here he 
met Adam and angels in the shape of 
animals. A cock of wondrous stature 
was shown him : his crest touched the 
ceiling, or floor of the second heaven, 
though five hundred years' journey in 
height. The duty of this heavenly 
chanticleer was each morning to salute 
the ear of Allah with his melodious 
chant. Beaching the second heaven 
they found Noah. In the tliird they saw 
an angel of such gigantic size that his 
eyes were seventy thousand days' journey 
apart — he was continually writing in a 
book, and his name was Azrael, the 
angel of death. In the fourth heaven 
was an angel five hundred days' journey 
in height — drivers ran from his eyes, for, 
said Gabriel, '' He is appointed to weep 
over the sins of the children of men, 
and to predict the evils which await 
them." In the fifth heaven was the 
avenging angel, hideous and terrific, 
his eyes glancing lightning, his hand 
grasping a flaming lance. In the sixth 
heaven the most notable object was an 
angel composed half of snow, half of 
fire. Here also was Moses, who wept 
tears of sorrow on the approach of the 
visitors. Mohammed inqmred the reason: 
'• Because," said Moses, " I behold a 
successor who is destined to conduct 
more of his nation into Paradise than 
ever I could of the backsliding children 
of Israel." Next moment they were in 
the seventh and last heaven, where was 
" Abraham the orthodox." This place 
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was transcendeDtly glorious. One of 
the inhabitants was larger in size than 
the body of the earth — had seventy 
thousana heads, each head seventy 
thousand mouths, each mouth seventy 
thousand tongues, each tongue spake 
seventy thousand languages, and all 
these were incessantly employed in 
chanting the praises of Allah. All at 
once Mohammed was carried aloft to 
the celestial lotus-tree growing on the 
right of the throne of Allah : its branches 
extend wider than the distance between 
the sun and the earth : the angels in 
numberless hosts repose and rejoice 
beneath its shade, and birds sport 
amongst the branches, constantly 
chanting the sublime verses of the 
Koran. One of its fruits would be suffi- 
cient to satisfy all the creation. Each 
seed encloses a black-eyed houri, or 
celestial virgin, to complete the felicity 
of true believers. 

When Gabriel could go no further by 
reason of the excessive light and glory, 
Mohammed proceeded without impedi- 
ment, traversing infinite regions of 
dazzling space until he came to the 
very presence of the throne of Allah. 
The face of the Almighty could not be 
seen, for it was covered with twenty 
thousand veils, but the prophet felt the 

Eressure of his hand, received the 
Hvine commission, and many of the 
doctrines of the Koran. 

By the same ladder which brought him 
up he again descended to the temple at 
Jerusalem, remounted Al Borak, and 
was once more at home. The journey was 
performed with such celerity that Mo- 
hammed returned in time to prevent from 
falling a vase of water which Gabriel 
had touched with the tip of his wing 
on their departure ! It is said that so 
monstrous appeared the tale to the 
people that it greatly endangered his 
entire cause. But Abu Beker calmed 
the opposition by roundly vouching for 
the truth of the story. The satirical 
Abu Jahl cross-questioned the prophet 
to his great embarrassment. " Thou 
hast been to the temple of Jerusalem, 
prove the truth of thy words by giving 
a description of it." Mohammed was 
relieved from the difficulty he felt in 
answering this man by the angel 
Gabriel standing invisibly by his side, 
and holding a complete plan of the 
temple before his eyes, so that he 
triumphantly answered the minutest 
questions ! 



Once more the sacred month of pil- 
grimage came round — now the sixth 
year of the prophet's mission. Pil- 
grims from Yathreb, or Medina (a city 
henceforward famous in Moslem his- 
tory) heard and received the doctrine. 
On their return home Mohammed sent 
with them Musab Ibn Omeir, one of 
his clever disciples, to confirm them in 
their new faith, and make new converts. 
Musab succeeded; some influential 
men in Yathreb were won. Refugees 
from Mecca arrived and were pro- 
tected. Soon a company of the Me- 
dinese went in a body to invito the 
prophet to go and settle with them. 
This he consented to do on one 
condition. They must enter into 
solemn compact with him to protect his 
pei-son, obey implicitly his commands, 
and abjure idolatry.* " But should we 
perish in your cause," said the men of 
Medina, " what then will be our re- 
ward ?" " Paradise !" exclaimed the 
prophet. The men of Medina were sa- 
tisfied; the compact was formed by 
solemn oath on the top of the hill Al 
Akaba; and he selected there and then 
twelve men whom he called apostles. 
From this time forth the people of 
Medina were called Ansarians, or " aux- 
iliaries," while the Moslems of Mecca 
were Mohadjerins or " fugitives." At 
the end of the sacred month Mohammed 
prepared his followers for a general 
exodus from Mecca. A conspiracy 
formed for his murder miscarried — Mos- 
lems say through a miracle — and in the 
night, m company with Abu Beker, he 
escaped to a cave m Mount Thor, where 
for three days they eluded their pursuers, 
and on the fourth ventured on their 
journey. Reaching the village of Koba, 
two nules from Medina, the prophet's 
camel knelt down and would not move 
a step farther, which he interpreted into 
an auspicious sign. The spot has ever 
since been held sacred, and is now 
covered by a mosque. The converts 
from Medma came out in numbers to • 
welcome his arrival. On Friday (the 
Moslem Sabbath) the sixteenth day of 
the month Rabi, he made his public en- 
trance into Medina. Boreida Ibn al 
Hoseib, a distinguished resident, with 
seventy horsemen, accompanied him as 
a guard of honour ; a canopy of palm- 
leaves was held over his head. " Prophet 
of God ! " exclaimed Boreida, observing 

* Sale, Prelim. Disc. Sect. 2 ; Al Korto,Chap. LX. 
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that no colours wore flying, " iliou Hhult 
not etitor MiMliua without a Htandurd;" 
and HO saying ho untied ]iis turhan, un- 
furled it on the point of his lance, and 
bor(3 it aloft before the gratified pronhcjt. 

This is the famous lleijira, or tlight 
—the era of the Moslem Calendar, and 
corresponds to the year of our Lord iVZ^i. 
Ileraclius was now Km])eror of Constan- 
tinople, and Khosru rarvis in J'ersia. 
Mohammed wa» fifty-three years of ago, 
and had sustained the honours and 
odium of a prophet for thirteen y(?ars. 

His followers now rajndly incniased 
in number. The •* fugitives" from Mecca 
dropped in to the new asylum in rapid 
succession . I'here were not a few men 
of spirit and courage ecpial to any 
emergency, and ready ibr any adventure 
that promised any ])rofi table return ; 
such especially were Omar, Abu Bekor, 
and Ali. Thus strengthened and raistjd 
to unexpected iniluence in Medina he 
began to show symptoms of a taste for 
sometliing like military organisation. 
But his first care was to institute a 
public religious worship, and build a 
mosque. 'J*he mosque was built, not 
large nor showy, l)Ut comportuig with 
the condition and means of the '' faith- 
ful." Its pillars were the palm-trees 
felled on the snot; their branches were 
the rafters, ana their leaves formed the 
covering. A part of it was fitted up as 
a lodging for believers who had no home, 
80 sagacious and considerate was the 
prophet. What small beginnings often 
come to ! This was the place that was 
to be a centre of interest to hundreds of 
millions for generations many to come ! 
This was to be the spot where the pro- 
phet's ashes were to repose, and to which 
weary pilgrimages were to bo made from 
every land ! 

Mohammed was hesitating about how 
to call the people together to their reli- 
gious meetings, wliether by sound of 
trumpets or timbrels, or by lighting fires, 
kc.t when Abdallah declared that a fonn 
of words, to be cried aloud, had just been 
revealed to him, which Mohammed im- 
mediately adopted, 'J'liis was the origin 
of the call Ui worship, wliioh is to this 
day heard from the million minarets of 
the Moslem world. "God is great!" 
cries the muezzin, " God is great ! 'J'here 
is no God Vmt Allah ! Mohammed is the 
AiKistleof God! Come to prayer ! Come 
to prayer ! God is great ! God is groat ! 
There is no God but Allah !" 

In this humble mosque Mohammed 



preached at first love to God and love 
to man — would that he had continuod it! 
PI is doctrine distilled Boftly and sooth- 
ingly — forgiveness of injuries, charity 
to the j)oor, a meek and lowly behaviour* 
the goodness and unity of God — these 
were the tlxanes he delighted to descant 
upon. With his back leaning against 
one of tlierude pillars — ^for he had not yet 
thouglit of the dignity of a pulpit — he 
would be found m humble garb, and 
with solemn earnest countenance, uom 
with tender tones, now with fierce and 
strong indignation, pleading against the 
sottish idolatrv of tiie age. Friday was 
fixed as the Sabbath of Islam. Fasts 
and festivals, and various ordinances, 
partly in imitation of the Jewish (and, 
as profane unbelievers say, with a cun- 
ning intent to gain the Jews over to hif 
doctrine;), were established. But the 
Jews slighted the overture, and for thif 
they had to pay dearly at last I 

Mohammed now thought of marriage. 
Pie was always partial to the sex, as hi« 
future course in this paper will clearly 
prove; and Gabriel, in his frequent 
rev(;lations, witli signal indulgence re- 
sf)ected that partiality. When Cadijah 
died, the sorrowing widower betrothed 
Ayesha, the daughter of Abu Beker, a 
beautiful cliild, seven years of a^e. Two 
vears had elapsed since Cadijah had 
been laid in the grave, during which 
time he had patiently waited for Ayesha, 
satisfied with marrying the widow 
Bawda, whom he did not particu- 
larly love. " Oh, Omar !" said he one 
day, " the best of a man's treasures 
is a virtuous woman, who acts by 
God's orders, and is obedient and 
pleasing to her husbatid." On the com* 
pletion of her ninth year, he made 
Avesha his wife. Of the simplicity 
of his domestic life we may jud^e 
from the words of Ayesha herself m 
subsequent years: — "For a whole 
month together we did not light a fire 
to dress our victuals; our food was 
nothing but dates and water, uulecs 
any one sent us meat. The peonlo oi 
the prophet's household" — Ayesna al- 
ways called him * the prophet * — '^nevec 
got wheaten bread for two successive 
days." " The prophet swept his own cham- 
ber, lit his fire, mended his clothes, 
and was, in fact, his own servant ;" and 
it may be remarked, that to the very 
end, through all stages of liis advance- 
ment and pretensions, he never be- 
trayed a taste for personal magnificeao^ 
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splay. He wisely provided a 
te apartment for each of his 
adjoining the mosque, and gave 
his company hy turns, antici- 
jealousy by carefully equalizing 
Its, only in his heart giving the 
1 preference to the charms and 
of Ayesha. Nothing, however, 
obliterate from his memory the 
and faithful Cadi j ah. On one 
m something having slipped him 
se of his departed wife, Ayesha 
out, "Oh, apostle of Allah ! was 
dijah stricken in years? and has 
lah given thee a better wife in 
ad?" " Never !" cried Moham- 
'* Never did Allah give me a 
When I was poor she enriched 
hen I was called a deceiver, she 
jd me ; when I was opposed by 
world, she remained true to me." 
number of his followers, includ- 
le Ansarians and Mohadjerins, 
low grown large. Mohammed, 
)us of his growing strength, be- 
• turn his eyes, with some temper 
enge, towards the ungrateful in- 
leccans. Why should he suffer 
tnged? he thought. Was the 
5t of God to be expelled his na- 
ity, treated as vile, and hunted 
like a beast of the forest, until 
ers gave him an asylum ? True, 
I started by preacliing forbearance 
barity, and that unquestionably 
e unalloyed spirit of genuine re- 
but circumstances modify things; 
m custom sanctioned the doctrine 
tooth for a tooth ; " and besides, 
nmed, like others, must look after 
f. Were not the Meccans infidels, 
solent withal ? — insolent infidels, 
on the fat of the East, as the 
f his forefather Haschem's enter- 
and that also while the prophet 
s little band of faithful persecuted 
jrs were straitened and in exile ! 
it very time their caravans, laden 
Syrian goods, were passing the 
»ourhood safely returning home ! 
A little booty " won," not 
n," from the reprobate unbelievers 
be convenient. His followers 
lumbered, and the die was oast, 
rms !" resoiuided through Medina, 
lappy resolution ! — the beginning 
lumbered sorrows — the first drop 
tow to be spilt of a fathomless 
of blood. The anomaly is seen 
sword being hailed by a " pro- 
Doctrines of tnith, benevolence, 



justice, and love, are enchained to a 
system of rapine, cruelty, and blood ! 
Asia and Europe shall bewail it for a 
thousand years ! The attack now con- 
templated on a small camel caravan 
shadows the coming sieges of Bozra, 
Damascus, Jerusalem, Alexandria, Ma- 
dayn, and Constantinople ! 

To authorise his followers to fight 
Mohammed propounded several ** reve- 
lations." " Different prophets," said he, 
•*have been sent by God to illustrate 
his different attributes; Moses his cle- 
mency and providence; Solomon his 
wisdom, majesty, and glory; Jesus 
Christ his righteousness, omniscience, 
and power : . . . None of these attri- 
butes, however, have been suflScient to 
enforce conviction, and even the miracles 
of Moses and Jesus have been treated 
with unbelief. I, therefore, the last of 
the prophets, am sent with the sword. 
Let those who promulgate my faith 
enter into no argument nor discussion, 
but slay all who refuse obedience to the 
law. Whoever fights for the true faith, 
whether he fall or conquer, will assuredly 
receive a glorious reward." 

" The sword," he adds, " is the key of 
heaven and hell ; all who draw it in the 
cause of the faith will be rewarded with 
temporal advantages. If they fall in 
battle their sins will at once be blotted 
out, and they will be transported to 
Paradise, there to revel in eternal plea- 
sures in the arms of black-eyed houris."* 
His astuteness in ambition, however, 
was made as manifest as his imscrupu- 
lousness, for he at the same time com- 
manded that no violence should be 
offered those who, persisting in unbelief, 
still consented to submit to him in civil 
things, and to pay tribute. This at 
least would fill liis coffers when nothing 
more could be obtained ! 

Two or three sallies were made on 
Meccan caravans without much result. 
But in the month Radjab, the sacred 
month of immunity and peace — -and 
this affixed an indelible blot on the. 
honour of Mohammed — he sent Abdal 
lah Ibn Jasch with a party of men to 
lie in wait for a caravan of the 
Koreishites, his old relations and foes. 
Abdallah's secret letter of instructions, 
which was not to be opened till the 
third day, was to the following am- 
biguous effect : " Perhaps thou mayest 
be able to bring me some tidings of it." 

• Also Al Korftn, Chap. Vni. and XUVU* 
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Abdallah and his companions, pretend- 
ing to be pilgrims, and thus putting the 
few men of the caravan ofiF their guard, 
easily 8urj)rised them, and took off the 
whole of the booty. Such a violation of 
the accustomed immunities of the sacred 
month excited great displeasure in 
Medina. Mohammed at first had the 
baseness to fall back upon the vague 
phraseology of his letter of instructions, 
and denied having authorized the out- 
rage ; but at last perceived that a distinct 
revelation would be the onlv eflfectual 
pacifier. In the Koran, therefore, it was 
written, •' They will ask thee concerning 
the sacred month, whether it is lawful 
to make war therein. Answer : To make 
war therein is grievous; but to deny 
God, to bar the path of God against his 

Eeople, to drive true believers from his 
oly temple, and to worship idols, are 
sins far more grievous than to kill in the 
holy month."* A high authority, truly, 
was required to defend a proceeding so 
thoroughly faithless — a higher one we 
suspect than Mohammed was able to 
produce. But he knew his men, and what 
would satisfy. Throughout his entire 
course his quickness and versatility in 
providing justifications are remarkable ; 
which see, hereafter, passim, 

Abu Sofian, also of the tribe of 
Koreish, but of another branch, had 
long been his great foe at Mecca. Mo- 
hammed now heard that this implacable 
infidel was on his homeward route by 
Medina, with a caravan of a thousand 
camels laden with goods from Syria, 
under an escort of thirty horsemen. An 
attack was immediately resolved on. 
Three hundred and fourteen men fol- 
lowed the prophet from the gates of 
Medina. They halted near a ford on the 
brook Beder, where the caravan was to 
cross. Abu Sofian, hearing of the danger, 
quickly procured reinforcements from 
Mecca of one hundred horse and seven 
hundred camels. Abu Jahl, the aged 
and fierce warrior of the desert, led this 
new force. Abu Sofian diverted the 
route of the caravan, so as to elude the 
watchful prophet, and sent word to Abu 

* Al Korftn, Chap. II. It is generally supposed, 
however (vide Al Beidawi, &c.), that the following 
passage was the first he wrote in distinct sanction 
of the use of the sword, and that this was written 
just be/ore the flight to Medina : ** Permission is 
granted to those who take arms agaiubt the un- 
believers, for that they have been unjustly perse- 
cuted by them . . . who have been turned out of 
tlieir habitations injuriously and for no other reason 
than because they say our Lord is God." Al KorAn, 
Cbap.XXU. 



Jahl now to retrace his steps to Mecca. 
But Abu Jahl thirsted for glory and 
revenge. His vanguard advanced, and 
were cut to pieces by Hamsa, the pro- 
phet's uncle. The main body now came 
forward. Three of the bravest warriors, 
father, brother, and uncle to Heuda* 
wife of Abu Sofian, stepped in front, 
challenging an equal numoer to single 
combat. Hamsa, Ali, and Obeidah Ibn 
al Hareth obeyed the call. The three 
Meccans were slain, and the battle 
became general : Mohammed rushed 
out of his hut, not with sword in 
hand, but a quantity of dust, wliich 
he cast towards the enemy, exclaiming 
with brave furor, " May confusion light 
upon their faces !" " Fight and fear 
not!" he added to his followers; "the 
gates of Paradise are under the shades 
of swords." Abu Jahl fell; the Ko- 
reishites fled in all directions, leaving 
seventy dead and about an equal num- 
ber prisoners The faithful lost four- 
teen only whose names were recorded 
as martyrs to the faith. Three thou- 
sand angels,[it afterwards appeared, had 
been auxiUaries to Mohammed in this 
unequal conflict. " God had already 
given you the victory at Beder, when ye 
were mferior in number, when thou 
saidst unto the faithful. Is it not 
enough for you that your Lord should 
assist you with three thousand angels 
sent down from Heaven ? O true be- 
lievers, ye slew not those who were 
slain at Beder yourselves, but God slew 
them! Neither didst thou, O Moham- 
med, cast the gravel into their eyes 
when thou didst seem to cast it, but 
God cast it !"* The caravan had es- 
caped, but victory, and booty in armour 
and camels had been won, and money 
in ransom for prisoners was exacted. 
Mohammed gained great popularity 
with his little army, by taking lor him* 
self only an equal share with all the 
company. A good way of swelling the 
ranks ol a predatory band ! 

Abu Sofian was greatly enraged at 
this defeat. His wife Henda literally 
raved; for her father, brother, and uncle 
had fallen in the fight. His house and 
his breast were in equal ferment. Two 
hundred horsemen new in his train to 
avenge the disaster; but Mohammed 
met him with a superior force, and he 
was obliged ingloriously to retire. This 
last battle in Moslem story has gone 



• Al Kor&n, Chap. III. 
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mder the derisive name of ** the wax 
of the meal sacks," hecause Ahu Sofian's 
horsemen, to speed their flight, threw 
away each his sack of provender. 

The fame of the prophet now spread 
far and wide. As there was no lack of 
Arabian emhellishment to the stories of 
these victories, no douht at all existed 
hut that he was in league with the in- 
visible world. He, the cunning prac- 
titioner (in which character he was 
now daily advancing), favoured these 
popular impressions, not without gain. 
His high {Hretensions nerved his re 
tainers to push on to victory — ^victory 
again confirmed their faith.' Thismu 
tual reaction of a sham and a reality 
steadily replenished his fame and re- 
sources ; and his unsurpassable tact in 
handling the reins of popular delusion 
and impulse led him onwards and up- 
waxds apace towards the goal which he 
iow began to descry in the heights — 
he conquest of the surroimding tribes, 
nd the suppression of idolatry in 
krabia. But how much more than this" 
ras to follow ! 

We have already intimated that chas- 
Lsement awaited the Jews. Prophetic 
rrath had been long accumulating to- 
wards them, and now had reached the 
xplosive point. It was intolerable, the 
»rophet thought, that they should go 
anger unpunished. Had he not hu- 
Qoured and cajoled them to a most 
ron descending degree? Had he not 
nade Jerusdem the Kebla towards 
vhich all true Moslems were to pray, 
md appointed fasts in imitation of 
heirs? And what return did he re- 
leive ? Satire and contempt ! A mere 
^oman, Assma, the daughter of Mer- 
wran, wrote lampoons on him ! Many 
other wicked things had well-nigh 
burst the bands of his patience, when a 
iecisive event occurred. An Arabian 
damsel had had her face rudely un- 
covered by a troop of freakish Jewish 
youths, and in her confusion was 
laughed to scorn. A by-standing 
Moslem drew his sword — a scuffle en- 
sued, and blood was shed. Mohammed, 
as an atonement, demanded that the 
Jewish tribe shoiild embrace his faith ; 
to which disproportionate demand 
they, in their characteristic obstinacy, of 
course refused to accede, and instantly 
received in return a confiscation of all 
their property, and banishment of all 
the men, seven hundred in number, to 
Syria; a good and profitable riddance 



thought Mohammed! The Jews were 
no longer conciliated. Jerusalem was 
deprived of the honour of the Kebla, 
and Mecca received it. " We ap- 
pointed the Kebla towards which thou 
didst formerly pray only that we might 
know him who followeth the apostle, 
from him who turneth back on the 

heels But we will cause thee 

to turn thyself towards a Kebla that 
will please thee. Turn, therefore, thy 
face towards the holy temple of Mecca; 
and wherever ye be, turn your faces 
towards that place."* 

To soothe his mind amid his growing 
cares and troubles he took to himself a 
third wife in the person of Hafsa, the 
fair and widowed daughter of the brave 
Omar, now eighteen years of age. 

In the third year of the Hegira, Abu 
Sofian, still implacable, and urged on by 
the fierce spirit of Henda, marched 
against Mohammed with an army of 
three thousand men, including two 
hundred horsemen. A future cham- 
pion of Islamism was one of the cap- 
tains — Khaled Ibn al Waled. In the 
rear was the hissing Henda, with 
other spiteful matrons of the house of 
Koreish, loading the air with wailings 
for the dead, and cries of rage against 
the ** prophet " and his freebooters. Mo- 
hammed could only muster one thousand 
men with two horsemen : but of these 
not more than seven hundred met the 
conflict, for the prophet ordered all 
the Jews amongst his troops to return 
home unless they consented to fight 
as Moslems. Six miles from Medina, 
on the hill Ohod, he took his position. 
As usual, he put his sword in another's 
hand, and stood apart from the battle. 
At first the tide turned in favour of 
the "faithful," but through an error 
they were repulsed with loss; the 
mighty Khaled made a skilful ma- 
noeuvre on their rear; and a soldier 
— Moslems have said he was none 
else than the evil one himself — ^made a 
rush to the very tent of Mohammed 
breathing destruction ; but the prophet, 
in self-defence, seized a lance and thrust 
it through his throat. Abu Beker and 
Omar were borne wounded from the 
field. A cry was raised that Moham- 
med had fallen, which added fuel to the 
flame of battle, and turned it com- 
pletely against the Moslems. Hamsa 

* Al Korftn, Chap. II. Abulieda, Vita Mobam. 
p. 64. 
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was slain, and his body shockingly mu- 
tilated by the hands of the fury Henda. 
When the prophet saw the body of his 
uncle he was sorely troubled; but 
Gabriel, coming witu timely succour, 
assured him that the fallen warrior was 
in the seventh heaven, bearing the illus- 
trious title of " the lion of God and 
his prophet" A truce was formed for a 
year, and every man returned to his 
home. The prophet now stood in need 
of unusual consolation, and jiartly to 
supply it married his fourth living wife, 
Hend, the daughter of Omeya, a widow, 
and a beauty. 

Various enterprises of inferior and 
chequered chai-acter employed him for 
some months after this, and, sad to say, 
he resolved on contracting another mar- 
riage — one which brought upon him no 
small degree of odium, and imposed on 
him the necessity of producing another 
chapter of the Koran. Zeinab was the 
wife of his faithful slave Zeid, and was 
the fairest among the daughters of her 
people. The prophet one day happen- 
ing to see her face uncovered, expressed 
his admiration in terms not to be mis- 
taken. Zeid being a man of lively ap- 
prehension, and a good servant, at once 
divorced * his wife. She was speedily 
taken by Mohammed to his prepared 
dwelling at the mosque — dwelling and 
being wife the fifth !• 

An expedition against the Beni Mos- 
talek was crowned with success. Two 
hundred prisoners, five thousand sheep, 
and one thousand camels were carried 
home in triumph ; but the principal 
capture was Barra, the daughter of 
tlie chief Al Hareth, who had fallen 
to the lot of Thabet Ibn Reis. Thabet 
demanding a high ransom, the fair cap- 
tive appealed to the prophet. " I can 
serve thee better," whispered he, " than 
by abating the ransom; be my wife." 
The damsel at once consented, and Mo- 
hammed having given lleis his demand, 
added another apartment to his harem, 
and married wife the sixth ! 

Our space forbids to do more than 
merely mention the barely successful 
" battle of the Moat," fought against 
the Jews, joined to Abu 8ofian. The ex- 
pedition against the Jews of Khoraida, 
m retaliation for the " battle of the 
Moat," likewise can only be mentioned. 



. • Vide Al KorAn.Chap. XXXIII., for the revelation 
giyea to clear the prophet's character in this case. 



This was a very successM affiur: it 
brought also to the harem a seventh 
wife, Kehana the Jewess ! 

No amount of good fortune— no ad* 
dition to the appointments of hie harem, 
however, could compensate Mohammed 
for expulsion from Mecca. He yearned 
after the city of the Caaba — ^the city of 
his birth, l^or that city he had a re- 
ligious and a natural love; but both 
these were transcended by a feeling of 
policy. As long as he was at war witii 
Mecca, the Arabians would of necessity 
dislike him, for that place had been 
sacred to their tribes from time imme- 
morial. Thither they stiU repaired to 
j)ay their solemn offerings of prayer and 
sacrifice, and when far away, towards 
that holy spot thev turned, as their 
forefathers for countless generations bad 
done, to perform their devotions. No 
amount of success could give Moham- 
med power to obliterate these assoda- 
tions from the minds of the surrounding 
tribes. His own followers were tainted 
with the same unquenchable lore to 
Mecca. Nay, indeed, he himself was 
subject to this sentiment. 

He resolved to try a new experiment 
When the sacred month of pilgrimage 
came round — the month when the dead- 
liest hostilities should cease— he himself 
commenced a solemn pilgrimage to 
Mecca, taking with him one thousand 
four hundred men as companions, and 
a precautionary guard, and soTenty 
camels to be slain as sacrifice at the 
Caaba, should he be permitted to enter. 
They approached Mecca in pilgrim garb, 
leaving all their armour at a distance, 
excepting only their sheathed swords. 
The prophet assured the Meccans that 
he came in peace to pay his deTOtions. 
The Koreisnites were naturally sus- 
picious of a man who had so lately 
violated the sacred month by sbeddinff 
the blood of their brethren, and declined 
opening their gates, hut sent out mes* 
sengers to reconnoitre and treat ; one d 
whom on his return declared, " I ha^e 
seen the King of Persia and the Em- 
peror of Constantinople surrounded by 
their Courts, but never did I see a sot^ 
reign so revered by his subjects as ]» 
Mohammed by his followors." Thia 
negotiation ended in nothing more thaa 
a treaty of peace for ten years, during 
which time he and his followers were 
to have free access to the Caaba as pik 
grims, but he was not permitted to enteo 
then. The camels were sacrificed otf 
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he spot, and Mohammed returned, 
nther disappointed, to Medina. 

A Jewish town, by name Khaibar, 
rich and renowned, stood at the dis- 
tance of fiye days' joiimej from Medina. 
Mohammed hated the Jews wherever 
they were found, and loved the fabled 
wealth of this their ancient and strong 
city. So an expedition was formed, and 
ibe place was besieged, and taken after 
kmg and desperate resistance. Abu 
Beker and Ali performed prodigies of 
Talour. Ali especially distinguished 
hiinself by slaying Al Hareth tlie com- 
Buinder of the place, and his giant 
Itfother Marhab. In the terrible on- 
slaught on the citadel Ali's shield was 
wr^iched from his arm, leaving his 
body unprotected. Instantly lifting a 
ponderous gate off its hinges, he used it 
as a substitute till the battle was over. 
•*I afterwards examined this gate in 
company with seven men," avers Abu 
Rafe, who saw the deed, " and all eight 
of us attempted in vain to wield it."* 
Mohammed was near losing his life here. 
Eteaehing the citadel and demanding 
food, he was supplied with a shoulder 
>f lamb, the first morsel of which; though 
tie immediately spat it out, suspecting 
the taste, imparted poison enough to 
convulse his whole frame, and at inter- 
v^als to cause him excruciating pains to 
the end of his life. Zainab, the niece 
of Marhab, fearlessly avowed having 
cooked the viand, adding, " I thought 
that if tiou wert indeed a prophet thou 
wouldest discover thy danger." Ara- 
bian writers say that the shoulder of 
lamb was miraculously endowed with 
speech, and warned him of his danger, 
— which it obviously ought to have done 
a little sooner ! 

Among the captives taken at Khaibar 
was a beautiful young woman, the newly- 
espoused wife of the prince, or king, 
Ren ana. She was also daughter of the 
Prince of the Beni Koraida, whom Mo- 
hammed had so recently banished to 
Syria. The pf ophet was touched by her 
comeliness, and proposed that she should 
become his wife. So strong was her 
repugnance to marry the destroyer of 
ker husband and her nation, that 
nothing short of a supernatural in- 
loence could persuade her: this was 
sapplied — so testify Arabian writers — 
«id Safiya became the eighth living 

• **AVa Rafe was an eye-witness, bat who will 
k % witness for Aba Bafe ? **— Qibbm. 



spouse of the prophet. So ended the 
affair of Khaibar,* and the Moslems 
returned with large booty to Medina. 

Just then some of the early "be- 
lievers " who had fled to Abyssinia made 
their way to Medina. Among these 
was a daughter of Abu Sofian, 0mm 
Habiba by name, a widow of some per- 
sonal attractions. It occurred to Mo- 
hammed that perhaps Abu Sofian's hos- 
tilities might be a little mollified if he 
made him his father-in-law. 0mm 
Habiba, accordingly, became wife the 
ninth, and had her separate dwelling, 
like the others, at the harem-mosque. 

Mohammed marches up the moun- 
tain of fame and power, and his horizon 
expands — ^he sees a wider world to rule. 
The later military enterprises had 
brought him great wealth. Amongst 
his followers no wiQ had rule except his 
own. Whatever he had attempted had 
succeeded. Regular pilgrimages to Mec- 
ca had had a soothing effect on those 
tribes which had not yet acknowledged 
his pretensions, and had made the faith 
of others more satisfied and implicit. 
He was in effect a king in every real 
sense, though not in name nor in state. 
This he felt. But he was more than 
this — he was also a. prophet. Why, then, 
should he not aspire to exchange a few 
words on equal terms with Heraclius 
the Christian infidel emperor of Con- 
stantinople? and with the Magian in- 
fidel Khosru of Persia? He would! 
And let them count the cost if they gave 
not heed to the words of a prophet ! 

The conjuncture of events happened 
to be favourable. These powers were 
then at war, and had already nearly ex- 
hausted each other's treasures. Persia 
and the Eastern Empire were trembling 
on the verge of dissolution. The letter 
to the Persian Court began, " In the 
name of the Most Merciful God If Mo- 
hammed the son of Abdallah and 
apostle of God, to Khosru King of Per- 
sia." " What !" cried Khosru, '* does 
one who is my slave dare to put his own 
name first in wi-iting to me?" Without 
reading the message, he tore the letter 
to pieces in presence of the envoy.' 

• " By the name Beni Khaibar the Jews inhabit- 
ing this district are still known in Arabia. They 
form three independent tribes, and are no friends to 
the caravans which traverse the desert."— Jf»«&i«*r, 
11.43. 

t Every chapter in the Koran except that (TX.) 
rehearsed by Ali at Mecca, and all Moslem doca- 
ments, begin with this formula. 
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** Kven 8o/' exclaimed Mohammed, when 
the uewH reached him, " hIiuU Allah 
rend hin empire? !" an iHHue which it 
required no jjarticular j(if't of prophe(;y 
to I'orewje. IleracliiiH recjeived the meH- 
8aj(n sent to him with t^reaUir favour, and 
diHUiiHWid the envoy with pre«entrt. Ho 
did alHT) the ^(overnor of Kj(ypt, who, in 
addition to many preciouH ffiftH, wmt 
two (Joj)tic damselH of great heauty. 
One of thoHe was remarkahlcj for her 
channfl, and cauwsd the proj)het not a 
little mieamnesH. He could not marry 
her — for what reasonH we cannot t^uom 
— and ai to havinj( her aH a concu- 
bine, ho had unfortunat<}ly writUjn in 
the Koran* that foniication munt be 
puninhed with BtripcjH, and it would be 
an indignity to nubject the bjujk of a 
prophet to HtripcH, and for hucIi a crime. 
lliH mind laboured in great aflliction 
and doubt. But deliverance came at 
lawt — a deliverance, tf>o, which favr)ure<i 
both the passion and the conHisttincy of 
the prophet: — a distinct revelation was 
voucbsafed him, revoking the law of the 
Koran in his own cane, but confirming it 
,in respect to all others ! 

Boon after this a most fortunattj acces- 
uion was made U\ the start' of generals — 
and this was gained hy another mar r'uuje! 
Kbahidlbnal Waled was a man of valour 
and exceeding energy, and was in the 
service of Abu Soflan. ilow to gain 
him over became a jiroblr^m with Mo- 
hammed. K haled was a soldier, and to 
reason with him would be losing time ; 
while fighting him would be dangerous. 
Home other means of conqucjst must be 
discovered then. K haled had an aunt 
called Maimuna, 'now fifty-one yitars 
of age, and a widow, U) whom the pro- 
i)het, during bis first pilgrimage to 
Mecca, i>rocured an intnKlu(;tion. He 
saw here a means of access to K haled — 

{)roposed — was acceptr^d — and nuirried 
ler Ixjfore he returned! Khaled's 
soldier -mind was now imprcissivcly 
affectfid by two considerations — first, 
he saw that Mohammed was already 
very powr-rful and rapidly rising; and 
fjecondly, by this new relation he mifjht 
obtain in the jjrophet's service) quick 
and distinguished promotion. The die 
was cast. K haled was a devoted Mos- 
lem ! But this was not all : Amru, tin; 
young satirical poet already mentioned, 
was a friend of Khal<*d's — 1h} also saw 
convincing reasons for changing his 



• Al KorAo, ChAp. IV. And XVII. 



religion (if ho had anv to change !),a&d 
at die same time exchanged the pen of 
the noet for the sword of the warrior. 
K haled was not long in signalising hit 
hravery, obtaining the honour of being 
(Jailed, par excAUmie^ " The Sword of 
(iod." 'J'hese two men never faltered in 
their sanguinary devotion to their chief 
— they lived and fought while he lived 
to command, and after his death spread 
the terrors of the arms of Islam through 
Syria, Kgypt, and Northfjrn Africa. 

With Al)u Heker, Omar, AH, and 
K haled, as lead(^rs in battle, and with 
a numerous br)dy of fighting men, and 
njsources daily increasing, Mohammed 
now felt himwdf equal to higher thing* 
than he bad as yet att(;mpte<l. He bfti 
gained acr;ess to Mecca and '* permit' 
sion" to enti^r it, as a pilgrim, for ten 
years. 'J'o Allah he was thankful for 
this ; but not to Abu Boflan nor any of 
the unbelievers. Indeed, was it not 
intf)lerable that the projihet of Allah 
should in any respect he put under re- 
straint by these iaolaters? Abu Hofiaa 
pertnittiny Mohammed Ibn Abdallah to 
enter Mecca! It was true ten yeart 
had been agre^^d upon as a truce, and a 
projjhet's word was sacred ; but the 
cauw; of Allah and His projihet muft 
not be enchained b)^ anv stipulations 
of the latter when in difficulties. Be- 
sides, all things were fated U> he as 
they wouhl be, and wimld be as tliey 
were fated to be ;* and what help had 
ev(5n a iiroplujt, if imi>elled forward 
bv n;sistless fati) to capture and subdue 
Mecca iMifore tluj period of truce had 
expired ? None ! And more ; could he 
the prophet of Allah, behold the abomi 
nations done at the sacred Caaba, the 
shrinr) of Abraham and fshmael, wh( 
were no idrdaUtrs, without indignation 1 
The ver^ " permission," which led liin 
in piigrnn garb to witness such profo 
nation was an insult. By Allah! Um 
Y\UiH i)^ idolatry should not long b< 
I)e.rfonned at the sacred Caaba, or — hi 
was no prophet! TjCt' Abu Boftan sei 
U) it. I la! certain peccadillos whie) 
some of the wretches of Mecca perpe 
trated, and which Abu Bolian sought U 
gloss r>v<jr, and promised to prevent ii 
fiiture, could be looked upon by o^en 
we su[)posfs as gross aud impudeo 
I)rovo(jations ! 

It was observed that there was a sti: 

* 'J'he doeUine of prcdMtlnAtkm in ito omm 
»trlii((ent form U ttoffbt br Mohsmmtd. YkU J 
Koran, CbAp. III. and XVII. 
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in Medina. The allies came in from all 
quarters. Troops were organised. One 
morning the gates were thrown open, 
and ten thousand men left the city in 
the direction of Mecca, not a word 
escaping any one as to their destina- 
tion. Omar conducted the march. They 
reached the valley of Man* Azzahran, 
close by Mecca, without being discovered. 
Al Abbas, the prophet's uncle, who had 
hitherto dwelt among the idolaters, had 
now his eyes 'opened to the truth, came 
out to tender his submission, and put 
his family under the protection of the 
high-priest of Islam. By a singular fate 
Abu Sofian himself, who had ventured 
beyond the walls to reconnoitre, was sur- 
prised by a scouting party, and brought 
before Alohammed. His arch-enemy, 
who had been his plague before and ever 
since the Hegira, and had shed so much 
of the blood of the faithful, was now in 
his hands ! " Well ! Abu Sofian," said 
he, "is it not at length time to know 
that thereisno God but Allah?" "That 
I already knew," answered the warrior. 
** Good ! And is it not time for thee to 
acknowledge me as the apostle of God?" 
" Dearer art thou to me than my father 
or my mother ; but I am not yet pre- 
parea to acknowledge thee a prophet." 
" Out upon thee ! " exclaimed Omar. 
" Testify instantly to the truth, or thy 
head shall be severed from thy body." 
Abu Sofian felt the convincing force 
of this address, and assented. Yes, 
Mohammed was the prophet! Before 
returning to the city the whole army 
was passed before him, that he might 
give a converting report to those within 
the gates. " Truly," exclaimed he, *' there 
is no withstanding this !" " Even so," 
said Al Abbas, who conducted him 
through the camp, " return then to thy 
people; provide for their safety; ancl 
warn them not to oppose the apostle of 
Allah." The gates were opened; Mo- 
hammed at sun-rising entered in pilgrim 
habit ; strictly ordered his troops to treat 
the citizens with lenity (which com- 
mand Khaled, however, failed in observ- 
ing) ; repaired straightway to the Caaba; 
made the accustomed seven circuits 
round the building ; with much persua- 
rion prevailed on the porter to open the 
sacred doors, and at once made preparar 
tions for piu-ging the temple of all its 
idolatrous abominations. Three hundred 
and sixty idols were demolished.* He 

« lUe idols of the Caaba corresponded in number 
to the days of the Arabian year. 



drank of the well Zem-Zem — the well of 
Hagar and Ishmael; established the 
Kebla; and then addressed to the 
gathered multitude a religious discourse. 
The crowd shouted " Allah Achbar ! 
There is no God but Allab, and Mo- 
hammed is His prophet !" The heart 
of the conqueror was satisfied. His 
clemency to his bitterest enemy was 
considered remarkable ; for even Uenda 
the fury, Abdallah Ibn Saad, the man 
who had interpolated the Koran when 
acting as his amanuensis, andproliBaiely 
boasted of it ; and Wacksathe Ethiopian, 
who had slain Hamza, and the chie£s of 
the Koreishites, were all pardoned. 

His next step was to crush idolatry 
amongst the tribes inhabiting the small 
surrounding towns. To this service he 
commissioned Khaled, whose daring 
and too furious spirit only carried him 
too far in the work of destruction and 
plunder. Mohammed had often to re- 
prove him for excess of cruelty ; but no 
arm, no scimetar, could be compared 
to Khaled's; therefore he could not 
be spared. Idolatry was soon sup- 
pressed throughout the neighbouring 
plains. In the mountains the struggle 
was more severe ; several of the hill 
tribes joining together and making a 
desperate stand. The Thayefites, his 
old foes, the Hawazins, the Joshmites, 
and the Saadites (among the last of 
whom he had been niui;ured by Ha- 
lema), were all joined against him, and 
were all routed. H&lema was still 
liviug, and was made the means of 
saving the surviving lives of her tribe, 
and recovering all their property by her 
intercession. The battle of Honein, 
fought against these mountaineers, 
nearly proved ruinous to the Moslems. 
Had not the stentorian voice of Al 
Abbas rallied the broken and retreating 
ranks ; and especially had not Moham- 
med had recourse to the crowning act of 
casting a handful of dust towards the 
enemy, as he did with such effect at 
Beder, the day would certainly have 
been lost. 

Much to the joy of the Medinese, 
who greatly feared that the prophet 
would now make Mecca his residence, 
he decided upon returning to Medina. 
Soon after this he had to lament the 
death of his much-loved daughter 
Zeinab, and then to rejoice at the birth 
of a first-bom son from his concubine 
Mariyah : his joy was boundless — a joy 
however of short continuance — for in a 
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fow montliH be had to wec^p over Ibra/- 
hitn's grave. 

The next of onr prophcjt'j* warn waH a 
domestic one ! Although he had in the 
Koran i)ro}nhit<*d the multiplication of 
wives beyond the numl)cr of four,* 
we have wjon that Allah, an averred, 
had vouclisafed to the prophet conwder- 
able indulgence, of which lie waH not 
behind in availing himmilf, whenever 
uaABion, luHt, or policy made demandH.f 
We are willing to believe that bin 
power to govern met itH M^verest test in 
the harem. (jRually H(rnipuIouH in di- 
viding his available time e(]ually lM)tween 
biH wives, he on a recent occawon wan 
caught by Hafna occupying a part of 
her time in bestowing careHHos on his 
favourite concubine;, the mother of his 
only Hon, Mariyah. Hafna Htf^rmed 
and threatened ho dang«>rouHly that 
Mohammed Kwore to abandon Mariyah 
altogether. But AycHba, the most be- 
loved of all biH wivefl, heard of it, and 
wan shocked. And of courHC the whole 
harem }icard of it, and there wan great 
chatter and indignation. Mohammed, 
never Hhort of expedientH, and knowing 
whom he had to deal with, a])andonea 
tbem all for a whole month. J^uring 
tbiH month, however, he had the facje to 
say that Allah liad reveuled to him two 
chapters of the Koran (first and Kixth), 
absolving him from his oath concern- 
ing Mariyah ! This twofold contrivance 
completely subdued and reconciled the 
wives ! 'hie noilt revelation might be 
to abandon them — all of them! 

When the next festival at Mecca 
came round, Ali was dispatched tbither 
to read to the aswimbled nniltitnde a 
chajiter of the Koran newly revealed — a 
cbapt(;r intended \x) lay down the doc- 
trine of the sword in all its ban; and 
hideous atrocity.^ Four months were 
allowed, and then all unbelievers were 
to be proceeded against with unsparing 
violence ! Neither consanguinity nor 
friendship were to interfere. The sacred 
months were to be no protection. Me<jca, 
the hrjly city, was to offer no asylum — 
no unbeliever was ever to approach it 
on pain of death .§ 

• VW(J A I KwAn, Chap. IV. 

t Vide AI KorAn, Chap. XXXIII. " No crime li to 
lie rhartcod af(«iniit the prophet, an to what God liath 
allowe<l him, ape." 

X The ninth chHpter. It in obiiervahle Uiat thli 
alone han not proflxf;d to it the formula, " In the 
uamH of tlic M'wt Mcrdfnl (Utd "- -by way of intlnia- 
ti''n, pcrtiaps, of its iinmitlKated rigor. It was the 
Jatt fifirtlon of the, Koran written. 

^ A law Htill binding. 



The tenth year of the Heffira had 
now arrived, and Mohammeus name 
was one of reverence, or terror, through- 
out the whole of Arabia. The iiromul* 
gation of the last-mentioned Ghajpter of 
the Koran had a wonderful enect in 
making converts — as it has on all civi* 
lized minds in creating a loathing and 
a honY)r at the man who could ]iretend 
to have re(^ived it from the God of 
goodness and love. KnvovM hastened 
in from distant ])rinces. Yemen to the 
south, and Hvria to the north, felt the 
attra(;tion of his jiower. 

Hut amid growing power and fame, 
accompanied unhappily by growing luit 
and inhumanity, he had no immunity 
from the common lot of mortalfH- he 
also was to die ! His little son I brahim, 
fifteen months old, on whom he hid 
doated, and in whom was his only hope 
of transmitting his name and dynasty 
down the ages, was suddenly taken 
away. " My heart is sad, and my eyes 
overflow with tears at parting with thee, 
oh, my son !" he exclaimed, ** and yet 
greater woidd be my grief did I not 
know til at 1 must soon ndlow thee. . ." 
The exhaustion of an exciting career, 
his paroxysmal complaint, and the 
])oison of Khaibar, had brought on a 
premature old age, and he felt that hit 
end was nigh at hand. lie resolved, 
thentfore, to make a last and a model 
pilgrimage to Mecca. Bixty-three camels, 
one for each year of his age, lie sacri- 
ficed with his own hand. He preached 
much, carefully expounded his doctrines 
to the hosts of pilgrims who had come 
to meet him, and laid down many rules 
for civil and social life. His last words 
at Mecca — the conclusion of all reveltr 
tion, say his followers — wore these: 
** Kvil to those this day who have de- 
nied your religion. Fear not them; fear 
me. This day I have p<*rfected your 
religion, and accomplished in you my 
grace. It is my good pleasure Uiat 
Islam be your faith." We are assured 
that when tliese words were concluded, 
the camel Al Karwa, on which the pro 
phet was seated, bent down on his knees 
in adoration ! 

All this time vast preparations were 
making for the invasion of 83rria — an 
invasion, the results of which ho was 
not t/) live to witness. In the eleventh 
year of the Hegira a mighty urmj 
marclicd forth from Medina; out ihm 
very night of its departure the prophet 
fell ill. After some few days he expired 
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ith his head leaning on the lap of l)is 
vourite wife Ayesha. • His last words 
•e reported to have been, " Oli, Allah ! 
-be it so — among the glorious asso- 
ates in Pai-adise ! " He was sixty-thiee 
MU-s of age; 11th Hegira; a.d. 632. 
We have attempted so to cast the nar- 
,tive as to make a separate descrip- 
Mi of this wondei-ful man's character, 
B trust, comparatively unnecessary. 
ben as to the doctrines of Islam our 
►ace forbids any further attempt at 
lalysis. It teaches the existence of 
IT God, and that Mohammed is sole 
ithoritative prophet — predestination — 
)stinence from wine — ^polygamy — tbe 
jcessity of alms, fasting, prayer, and 
Igrimage — the immortahty of tbe soul* 
-an intermediate state — the resurrec- 
3n of the body — a paradise of physical 
ise, and all soft enjoyments to the 
)od, and a hell of material fire to the 
r'A. 

The best account of Mohammed to be 
und in English is in Sale's " Frelimi- 
iry Discourise " to his translation of the 
oran — a discourse exhibiting notable 
;umen and candour, as well as mar- 



" It is carious to obserre the rise and £Edl and the 
ippearances of opinion. One branch of the folloir- 
i of Mohammed held precisely the views which 
me modem English theologians advance as very 
vel things on the destruction of tbe wicked. They 
A none should suffer eternally, bat for periods 
>portionate to their sins. Those that should never 
admitted into Paradise should, after enduring the 
St amount of punishment, be relieved from tor- 
jnt by iumihUation."— Irving* Life of Mohammtd 
356. 



vellous acquaintance with Oriental mat- 
tei*s in general ; and from which most 
subsequent wiiteis have culled without 
any acknowledgment 

The election fell upon Abu Beker to 
succeed the prophet. He was called 
CaZiphj or successor. The next Cahphs 
were Omar, Othman, AU, &c. By these 
men of dauntless couiage and panting 
ambition the arms of Islam were car- 
ried triumphantly from beyond the In- 
dus to the Atlantic on Western Africa, 
and from the Straits of Bab el Mandeb 
to the Danube. The battles, the sieges, 
the single coml)ats, the bloody cruelties, 
and the romantic adventui-es, which 
characterise the course of that wonder- 
ful line of conquerors from Abu Beker 
to Abd Almalec, are without a parallel 
in the history of the world. " During 
the reign of Omai*," says Khondemir, 
" the Saracens conquered thirty - six 
thousand cities, towns, and castles; de- 
stroyed foiu* thousand Christian, Magian« 
and Pagan temples ; and^ erected four- 
teen hundred mosques." If the Mos^ 
lems had continued to conquer as thej 
did dm-ing the Caliphate of Omar, they 
would in a few years have overrun the 
entire globe. But the equal of Omar 
never appeared again : besides, the very 
biilliancy of liis successes let in a sti-ean^i 
of corruption, luxuiy, iotrigue, and 
division, which, happily for the interests 
of mankind, enervated the empire, and 
for ever put a check on the rapidity of 
its progress. T. N^ 



HENRY BELL, 

AND THE PROMOTERS OF STEAM NAVIGATION. 



aE mind inclines to abate its wonder at 
e obscurity enveloping the accounts 
all the great discoveries of early times, 
len it recals the fact that so recent an 
vention as locomotion on the water 
' steam-power has been claimed by 
veral nations, and nearly a score of 
dividual men. In our endeavour to 
row together some memorials of the 
lief of tliese, in order to estimate 
irly the relative claims of each, we 
lali, as a preliminary, trace step by 
ep, but as briefly as we can, the pro- 
ress of steam navigation, tom its 
irliest known workings to its latest 



majestic development, on river, lake, 
and sea. 

If we are to believe a statement put 
forward, in the year 1824, by the editor 
of a collection of 'original documents 
regarding Columbus and his discoveries, 
taken from among the Royal archives of 
Spain, navigation by steam was actually 
realised in that uninventive land before 
the middle of the sixteenth century! 
The story is, that one " Blasco de Garay, 
a sea-captain, exhibited to the Emperor 
Charles V., an engine , by which large 
ships could be moved, even in oalms, 
without sails or oars." That *' June 17, 
F 2 
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1543, he, in the harbour of Barcelona, 
Charles and Prince PhiHp (his heir) 
being present, moved, with such an 
engine, a large vessel at a rapid rate, and 
veered it, in all directions, at will, to the 
wonder of the humbler spectators, and 
the delight of the great personages there 
assembled." That " the engine, which 
De Garay showed to none but Charles, 
and carefully removed as soon as the 
experiment was over, comprised a. caldron 
of boiling water, and means of fixing 
itself to two moveable wheels, one work- 
inff on each side of the ship," &c., &c. 
Of this figment we would only say — 
using our fi-iend Jonathan Oldbuck's 
words — it seems to us very like " a lie 
with a ch-cumstance." 

We have not a much better opinion 
of the next supposed steamer, hinted at, 
rather than described, by that illustrious 
scientific quack, the Marquis of Wor- 
cester, and counHng for One in his 
" Century of Inventions," first published 
in 1663. If there was any reality in his 
vessel at all — which strange creature was 
to move all the faster the more the current 
were strong — the motive power could not 
be " unconquered steam," for even i< can- 
not quite do that seeming impossibility. 

We now come to the more feasible 
inventions of the French Protestant 
refugee, Denis Papin, physician and 
mathematician, who, in a communica- 
tion addressed to Leibnitz, printed in 
the " Acta Eruditorum; or, Transactions 
of the Leamedof all Nations," published 
at Leipsic in 1690, averred that he had 
found means, by the force of vapour, to 
move vessels in the face of contrary 
winds (" naves adverso vento prove- 
hendas'*) ; thereby proposing to super- 
sede the labour of criminals in rowing 
galleys, &c. It has been hitherto allowed, 
even by Papin's countrymen, that he 
never tested his theories by making and 
putting in motion anything beyond a 
model, even if he did so much. But 
according to a paper, read in the French 
Academy of Sciences by the late Jkf. 
Arago, April 5, 1852, founded on data 
sent him by Professor Kuhlmann, Royal 
librarian of Hanover, there exist in the 
custody of that functionary authentic 
documents proving that Papin actually 
did construct a boat, in the year 1707, 
in which he placed a steam-engine of 
^ome sort, and that he exhibited its 
powers before the Landgrave of Hesse 
(Oassel. So pleased, it is added, was 
the experimeuter with his vessel, that 



he declared he would undertake to 
proceed in it to England; and some 
financial difficulties were the only 
though efficient cause of the project 
being given up.* Now, if we can 
trust to this statement, and it is hard to 
doubt its substantial truth, to Papin 
must be allotted the honour, and it is 
no small one, of having launched the 
FIRST STEAM-BOAT. But we had better 
wait for more testimony than the aboye 
single witness's, however respectable he 
may be. It is rather unsatisfactory that 
no particulars ha^e yet been given 
either of the nature of the engine used, 
or of the rate of progression it gave to 
the boat. 

Papin was undoubtedlv an ingenious 
man; but he was, unrortunately for 
himself, probably for the world also, 
very poor. His wanderings as an exile 
—for he was a victim of Louis XIV.*B 
bigotry — comprehended a visit to Lon- 
don. Here he was employed, for a short 
time, as a copier of MSS., by the Secre- 
tary of the Royal Society. I'hus situated 
he had no means to carry out his views, 
and he found no jfatron. He died in 
poverty, if not absolute want, in 1710, 
aged fifty-nine. 

In 1730, one Dr. John Allen, in a 
pamphlet, expressed his belief that if a 
" couple of fire-engines" (steam-engines) 
" were employed to propel a ship of the 
largest size, they could move it three 
knots an hour." Many, doubtless^ 
thought the Doctor a daring man for 
saying so ! Six years afterwards ap- 
peared a small tract on the mechanical 
powers, its author " Jonathan Hulls, of 
jExeter," describing a steam-boat, either 
of his own construction or conception, 
no one knows which ; the tract was illus- 
trated by an engraving of the vessel, 
represented as tugging a large ship. 
Hulls took out a patent for his applicft> 
tion of steam to ship and boat tractloii, 
which is dated Dec. 21, 1786. He seems 
to have realised nothing by his ingenuity; 
in fact, it is very doubtful whether he 
obtained a single" order for a tug-boat 
such as he proposed to supply. The 
engine to be used was Newcomen*8. 

It was asserted in several of th© 
Paris newspapers, late in 1851, that in. 
the year 1753, a certain Abbe Gautier^ 
Professor of Mathematics at Nancy, 
constructed a small steam-boat, whicb 



« See the feoilleton of the Journal dei JMUbM 
April 8, 1852. 
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went perfectly well ; aud that he sent 
an account of its construction and per- 
formance in a memoir, addressed to the 
Academy of Sciences of that town. But 
as no particulars were given other than 
these, it is difficult to form an opinion 
upon the matter. 

In J 759, a person named Genevois, 
said by some to be a Bernese pastor, by 
others called a French engineer, came 
to England, and tried to recommend 
himself by his mechanical inventions or 
suggestions. Tn 1760, he published a 
pamphlet, entitled " Inquiries tending 
to the Improvement of Navigation," in 
which steam propulsiem was recom- 
mended. 

About the same time Dr. Erasmus 
Dabwin, a man over-esteemed in liis 
own time, and too little in ours, pub- 
hshed his " Botanic Garden." With 
the prescient eye of a vates^ or poet- 
prophet, he there thus expressed his 
confidence in the advent of two at least 
of the realised marvels of a time future 
to him, but present to us ; — 

Soon shall ^y ami, tmconqiierecl steam ! a&r 
Drag the slow barge, or drive the rapid car ; 
Or, on wide waving winds, expanded bear 
The flying diariot through the fields of air. 

In 1774, M. AuxiTON, a French en- 
gineer, made some attempts to propel a 
boat by steam-power; and next year, 
M. C. Pbbikr, the most distinguished 
of a family of noted machinists, who 
was present at Auxiton's experiments, 
thinking he perceived the causes of 
their faUure, and that he could remedy 
them, made some efforts to advance the 
invention; but either failing in his 
plans, or else being drawn aside to 
other occupations, he soon gave up 
what he had undertaken. 

Next year (1776), Claude Marquis 
de JouFFBOY, reputed in France as " the 
inventor of realised steam navigation," 
launched on the river Doubs (it is 
averred) " in the month of June, a trial 

pfroscaphCy 40 feet long Aud 

again, in 1783, he launched a larger 
steamer on the Saone. The form of 
this vessel, and the arrangement and 
movements of its machinery, were 
exactly similar to those used at the pre- 
mt time. In 1783, he conducted a 
successful experiment of the powers of 
the latter vessel on the Saone, near 
Lyons, having stenmied its rapid cur- 
rent by the force of his engine, in pre- 
Bence of thousands of witnesses, in- 



cluding several members of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences, the latter testifying 
to the fact in a proces verbal drawn up 
at the time." — Almanach de France^ 
annee 1850. 

It is a just observation that "he who 
tries to prove too much proves nothing." 
A good authority, Mr. K. Stuart, in his 
" Anecdotes of flie Steam-Engine," tells 
us, that ** although Joufiiroy's model 
was constructed with some skill, and 
with all the experience arising from the 
knowledge of recent trials, it did not 
inspire very sanguine hopes of its being 
able to move the vessel briskly against 
the current. The framing of the ma- 
chinery was slight; the apparatus, when 
deranged, costly to repair ; so that the 
Marquis postponed further operations, 
till he was obliged not only to give up 
his scheme hut to leave France" — by 
the outbreak of the first French Revo- 
lution. After the restoration of the 
Bourbons he returned to France, along 
with other surviving emigrant nobles ; 
and having lived long enough to see 
others effect what he failed in, died at 
Paris, a^ed eighty, in 1832. 

Previously, viz., in 1775, a notion of 
the practicabiUty of steaming on the 
American waters, as a means of quick 
and sure conununication during the 
war of Independence then begun, oc- 
curred to Mr. Henry Lancaster, of 
Pennsylvania; and, in 1778, the noto- 
rious Thomas Paine recommended a 
trial of it to the chiefs oi the Republican 
Government, probably with the same 
view. Nothing was realised, however, 
in any way till 1783 (the first year of 
the Peace) when- Mr. John Fitoh con- 
structed a steam-propelled boat, which 
ran on the Delaware. We have not 
been able to gain any particulars of the 
nature of his majchinery, nor why an 
enterprise, so encouragingly commenced, 
was not carried out 

In 1787, Mr.RuMSET, of Virginia, who 
accused Fitch of filching from him the 
knowledge of means for effecting steam 
navigation, built as a model a boat about 
50 feet long, carrying a freight of 8 
tons, propelled by a tiny engine, weigh- 
ing 7 cwt. It moved, on tlie Potomac, 
at tlie rate of three miles an hour. This 
successful experiment, too, was barren 
of results^. 

The rivals, Fitch and Rnms'ey, had 
each his set of partisans in the States, 
who not only acknowledged tlieir several 
merits, tut furnished both with partial 
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meant) of realising their separate plans. 
Yet the sentiments of the majority of 
American statesmen were not favour- 
able, in succeeding years, to the feasi- 
hility of navigation hy steam. Even so 
late as the year 1804, Mr. Latrobe, a 
Government functionary, in a report 
drawn up for the information of Con- 
gress, thus treated the subject : — " After 
the close of our llevolution, a sort of 
MANIA began to prevail — which, indeed, 
has not yet entirely subsided — for im- 

?elling boats by steam-engines. . . . 
"here are objections to their use, from 
which no mode of application can be 
free. ... I have never heard of an in- 
stance, verified by other testimony than 
that of the inventor, of a speedy and 
agreeable voyage having been performed 
by a steam-boat of any constniction." * 
This unqualified denunciation of pyro- 
Bcaphy, by a publicist of North America, 
was deplorable. If steaming have ad- 
vanced European material civilisation 
by one centuiy, that of America has been 
foi-warded by it to the extent of three^ 
at least. 

Ilecrossing the Atlantic, let us fix our 
eyes upon North Britain, and note what 
has been going- on meanwhile. But be- 
fore entering into details about what was 
conceived and done there, let us cite from 
the foreign column of a Scotch newspaper, 
called " Ruddiman s Weehhj Mercury;' 
published in Edinburgh, the following 
scrap of information, which we have seen 
repeated nowhere else: — "Deux-Ponts, 
Sept. 8, 1779. — A Frenchman, belonging 
to the French Embassy at Vienna, has 
invented a boat with wheels, and put in 
motion by fire. He uses his model to 
go up the JJauube ; and a large vessel is 
making upon the same i)rincij)le. A 
Venetian mechanic had already con- 
ceived the idea of a boat to go by fire, 
but whether with wheels is not affirmed." 

Whether the Scotch inventors had 
heard of the preceding experiments in 
America and Europe we cannot say; 
but in February, 1787, Mr. Patrick 
Miller, of Dalswinton, near Dumfries, 
published in a pamphlet a description 
and drawings of a " triple tug-vessel, to be 
moved on the water with wheels," of his 
own invention ; and suggested that " the 
power of a steam-engine might be ap- 
plied to such wheels, so as to give them 
a quicker motion, and thus increase that 
of the ship;" adding, " In the course of 

* Gulden'! Life of Robert Fulton. 



this summer I intend to make the ex- 
periment." Mr. Miller was already f<r 
vourably known for his mechanical 
talent and public spiritednesB. He had 
served in the Royal Navy, and sent to 
the Admiralty several memoirs, for im- 
proving ship-building and sailing, fto.; 
all which were, doubtless, duly acknow- 
ledged as received by " my Iiords," and 
as duly shelved by their underlings. 

It so happened that, in the previous 
year (1780), Mr. William Symington,* 
a young man of mechanical genius, bad 
invented and made a model of a steam- 
(;arriage, for going on common roads, 
the property in which he secured by 
taking out a patent. This model Mr. 
Symington took to Edinburgh in the 
mouth of July, and exhibited it publicly. 
Mr. Miller became greatly interested, we 
are told, on seeing it; and then men 
tioned to the inventor that he "had 
spent much time making experiments 
for propelling veasels on water by wheels, 
instead of oars; but that he had at first 
[or as yet] thought only of employing 
manual power to turn the wheels." f 
According to the same authority, Mr. 
Symington expressed his belief that sach 
an engine as that of his steam-carriage 
might be easily adapted to such rowing- 
wheels as Mr. Miller proposed to put in 
use ; upon which it was agreed that this 
should be tested by experiment, the 
process to be gone into at Mr. Miller's 
expense. 

Mr. Symington describes the engine 
he made to be, in principle, that of his 
patent model, and that it had two cy- 
linders, of 4 inches diameter. When 
finished it was put on board a double- 
keeled wheel-boat, already launched on 
a small lake in the domain of Dalswin- 
ton, the scat of Mr. Miller. 

Before giving an account of what fol- 
lowed, let us mention that a person 
named James Taylor, a native of Cinn- 
nock, in Ayrshire, and a schoolfellow of 



* William Syminfi^on was born in the year 1764 
at LeadliillH, Lanarksliire. His father was a mecha- 
nical engineer, and superintendent of the MinlnfC 
Company at Leadhills. He nave his son a nood 
Bcliool odacation, and the yonng man studied In 
divinity at Edinburgh College, but the bias d 
his mind for the mechanical arts was Ampd tc 
be irresiHtlble. That passion for Inrention, whicb 
in oar times has made many a fortune, marred hts : 
for it was his fate to be disappointed, eren In lilfl 
most promising expectations. After practising aomi 
forty years as a civil engineer, he died in London 
in 183 1 , and his remains were interred in the church' 
yard of St. Botolph. 

t Petition of Wm. Symington to the Houfe V- 
Commons, March, 1830. 
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Symington's, was then a tutor in Mr. 
Miller's family. It is probable that he 
was the party who first made Ids patron 
aware of the existence of Symington's 
patent ; and he asserted that he it was 
who suggested the use that might be 
made of it, in turning a wheel-boat into 
a steam-boat. This being premised, we 
append an account of the experimental 
trip of the first British steam-boat, 
given in the SooU Magazine for Novem- 
ber, 1788:— 

"Dumfries, Oct. 21. — On the Uth 
inst, a boat was put in motion by a 
steam-engine, upon Mr. Miller of Dal- 
swinton's piece of water at this place. 
That gentleman's improvements in naval 
architecture are well known to the 
public ; and, for some time past his 
attention has been turned to the ap- 
plication of the steam-engine to the 
purposes of navigation. He has now 
accomplished, and evidently shown to 
tiie world, the practicability of this, by 
executing it upon a small scale. A 
vessel, 25 feet long and 7 broad, was, on 
the above date, dnven with two wheels 
by a small engine. It answered Mr. M.'s 
expectation fully; and afforded great 
pleasure to the spectators present. The 
success of this experiment is no small 
accession to the public : its utility on 
canals, and all other navigations, points 
it out to be of the greatest advantage, 
not only to this island, but to many 
other nations of the world. This im- 
provement holds no inconsiderable rank 
amongst the indentions of modem times; 
and, added to his other improvements, 
bespeaks how much Mr. Miller deserves 
of the public. The engine used is Mr. 
Symington's patent engine. The method 
of converting the reciprocating motion 
of the engine into the rotatory one of 
the wheels, is particularly elegant. It 
is, in fact, a thing new in mechanics, 
and which the world owes to Mr. Sy- 
mington's ingenuity." — p. 566. 

We have heard that this account was 
drawn up, or the particulars in it fur- 
nished, by Taylor, but of this we are 
not quite certam. Mr. Miller now com- 
missioned Symington to construct a 
larger engine at the Carron Iron Works, 
for the purpose of trying its powers as a 
means of traction, instead of animal 
baulage, on the Forth-and-Clyde Canal, 
• property in which Miller held nume- 
rous shares. Meantime, he published 
a detailed account of what had been 
conceived and effected, which was trans- 



lated into French, and thus made known 
on the Continent as well as in Bntain. 
Here was " a gi*eat fact," but it passed 
almost unheeded. One cause for Uiis 
apathy, doubtless, was the uneasy state 
of £urope at that time, " coming events 
casting their shadows before," the sub- 
stances of which were revolutions and 
wars ; both teiiible enemies of all inven- 
tions but those for doing murder, and 
extending means of desti-uction. 

While Mr. Symington was construct^ 
ing his second marine engine, the 
cyUnders of which were 18 inches in 
diameter, Taylor was often calling at 
the Carron Works, on the part of Mr 
Miller, to see how the labour was pro- 
gressing. It was the opinion of the 
workmen that he was sent thither as a 
spy . * The cost of the mach inery , when 
completed, was, as die books of the 
Carron Company show, 3632. lOs. lOd., 
which sum was paid by Mr. Miller; 
but nothing was paid by that geutie- 
man, the Symingtons aver, to their 
father for superintending the work. 
When completed, the engine was ad- 
justed to the interior of a gabart, or 
large barge, which Mr. Miller bought, 
to be used as a tug steamer. 

On the month of October a trial trip 
took place on the Forth-and-Clyde 
Canal. Mr. Miller and several friends 
embarked, the engine was set a-going, 
and the boat sped on at the rate of five 
miles an hour.f 

Further and more public trials fol 
lowed. The next we find thus reported 
in a contemporai7 journal .: — 

" Falkirk, Dec. 4. — ^Yesterday an ex- 
periment of the greatest consequence to 
commerce, was exhibited here on the 
Great Canal, by Patrick Miller, Esq., 
of Dalswinton ; viz., the application of 
the steam-engine to sailing. This gen- 
tieman, who formerly made experiments 
on the same subject on a small scale, 
has, in the present instance, applied it 
to a vessel of consideraole burden, with 
a degree of success which must be very 
agreeable to the public. The velocity 
obtained, though very considerable— 
the experiment not being completed— 
cannot be particulaj-ly stated at present. 
The result, however, so far, shows that 
this in\ention bids fair to be of the 
greatest utility to mankind.'' — Olasgmv 
Mercury y Dec. 15, 1 789. 



• Evidence of Messrs. H. and J. Stainton, Carron. 
t Petition of W. Symington. 
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U 1)011 this occasion a kind of break- 
down occurred, throiipfh tlio paddles 
having been ma<le too weak. The de- 
fect being amended, the boat was tried 
again on the 25th, 26th, and 27tli of 
the same month, and it worked satisfac- 
torily, at rates of speed diversely stated, 
from four and a half to seven miles an 
hour.* 

The Directors of the Canal Company, 
several of whom were ])rc8ent at these 
trials, though applauding the public 
spirit of Mr. Miller, in undertaking 
this costly experiment, the whole expense 
of which they allowed him to pay, ob- 
jected that the action of his boat's 
paddles would cause so continual an 
al)rasion of the soft material of the 
canal banks (an action lik(;ly to bo 
hurtful in the full proportion of tlie 
speed attained), that steam traction was 
unsuitable to a narrow water-way. This 
unexpected difficulty Mr. Miller could 
not get over; and the result seems to 
have effectually chilled his ardour for 
steam-boating, as from this hour we 
may consider his connexion with it to 
be closed. That withdrawal was un- 
fortunate for his fame; and in after 
years, as we were told by his son, he 
greatly regretted that he did not perse- 
vere in the enterprise he had so hope- 
fully carried on thus far. He was at 
that time engaged in several ])ursuits 
of a public nature, especially in pro- 
jects for ameliorating farming. He 
was, besides, Dejiuty Governor of the 
Bank of Scotland; and perhaps his 
consideration in the moneyed world 
might have been imperilled, hfid he be- 
come famed as a projector — a chara<;ter 
always distrusted, oftfjn despised and 
shunned by " practical men." His son, 
who mentions that in his latter days he 
often regretted he had allow(!d others to 
step in, and thus deprive him of beingtlie 
acknowledged patron (at least) of Euno- 
T»EAN STEAM NAVIGATION — Mr. Patrick 
Miller, jun. — averred that his father 
spent, from first to last, fully 30,000/. in 
various enterprises of public utility.! 
The latter died a ffjw years ago, and 
the family property has, long since, 
passed into others' poss(!SHion. J Posterity 
should not forget the obligations, all 



• Evidence of David Dryiidale, holmsman, &c. 
PerhapH tho diffcrepaiicy ariitcs from tlio boat*! 
■oinntlincii Koing frf;c, and Momctiniea drsLgnlng. 

t Hvti a Ronimunication from lilrn, in the *' Edin- 
burgh rhiloftophical Journal,*' 18U4. 



recent, present, and coming races of 
mankina owe to the public 8])irit and 
liberality of Patrick Miller, senior, of 
Dalswinton. 

Chronological order now bids us to 
advert to what was, about this time, 
going on in America. Mr. Rumsey, 
making some vain attempts to induce 
the Federal Government to encourage 
his efforts, quitted the States, and came 
to England in the year 1791, hoping to 
find there the efi'ectual aid he had been 
denied by his countr}'mcn. He found 
English apathy yet greater on promul* 
gating his views in liOndon. Almost 
in despair he urged on a few oi)ulent 
men of the States, tlien resident m our 
cai)ital as commercialists or dii)]oma- 
tists, the inexpediency of letting drop 
so imjiortant an invention as that he 
claimed for his own. ITiev were so far 
moved by his importunities as to sub- 
scnbe a sum sufiicient to build a small 
trial steamer, such a one as ho had 
already launched and run on the 
Potomac. On the Thames his boat waa 
tried, but it did not attain a greater 
speed than four miles an hour. Still 
this was encouraging enough to in- 
duce his patrons to sustain him in his 
efforts to improve his machinery, and 
he was earnestly endeavouring to do so, 
when he sickened and died. 

Nothing now seems to have been 
done in the matter at home or abroad 
for several years. Plurope was involved 
in war ; public attention was engrossed 
by great political movements ; tne arts 
of ])eace were at a stand-still. But 
the cause of steam-navigation had 
a slight revival in 1797 beyond the 
Atlantic, for in that year CfnanceUoi 
Livingston, of New York, caused some 
experiments to be made on the Hud- 
son. 'Hieir results were insignificant; 
and they scarcely deserve mention ex- 
cept for the fact, that Mr. (afterwardc 
Sir Isambert) Brunei was one of the 
experimenters employed. 

When the eighteenth century closed 
there was every appearance tliat naviga 
tion by HUmm would never more in 
heard of, except as one of those aboitiyc 
inventions, which at once testify th< 
ingenuity and want of practical wisdon 
in tho men who give them being, anc 
try to j)errtuade the unwilling world inti 
their adojition. But the dawn of i 
bright day was about to break. 

Tli(! first public symptom of roviva 
took place in Britain, in miduummei 
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1801. Early in July, the following 
announcement appeared in one or more 
of the London newspapers, and was 
copied into a few (only !) of the pro- 
yincial journals: — "An experiment of 
much importance, to the mercantile 
interests, has just taken place on the 
Thames, viz., a trial of a working barge, 
or a heavy craft, against tide, with a 
steam-engine of simple construction ; 
by which, the moment it was set to 
work, the barge was brought about, 
answering her helm,* and stemming a 
strong current at the rate of 2^ miles 
an hour." We have not been able to 
discover, after making diligent inquiry, 
who were the parties that originated 
this enterprise ; we learn that the boat 
itself was constructed by Messrs. Hunter 
and Dickenson, ship-builders on the 
river at that time ; but whether they 
were the prime movers in the affair or 
not, nothing came of it that we have 
ever heard. 

At this very time Mr. Symington, 
who, according to the averment of his 
sons, had never ceased to keep his atten- 
tion fixed on the subject; found a patron 
in Thomas Lord Dundas, of Kerse, one 
of the chief shareholders of the Clyde- 
and-Forth Canal. His lordship was 
among the few leading men of the pro- 
prietary who regretted that Mr. Miller's 
plans were not followed out. Late in 
the year 1800, he advanced funds for 
building and equipping a tug steam-boat, 
hoping to persuade his co-proprietors to 
look on it with more favoiu: than the 
other. Puring the whole next year Mr. 
Syming1x)n was engaged in designing 
and perfecting this steam-boat, which 
we may call his own, because he was 
left entirely to his own discretion as to 
the principle of the machinery and its 
adaptation. We have now beside us 
sectional drawings, both of Mr. Miller's 
model and Mr. Symington's.* In each 
the engine fills the centre space ; but 
in the former, the two paddle-wheels 
were placed one to the right, the other 
to the left, of the engine ; and they were 
situated and worked in a trough extend 
ing firom stem to stem of the boat, 
allowing free egress and ingress to the 
water. In Symington's boat (which was 
named the *' Charlotte Dundas"), the 
plan shows but one paddle-wheel, 
situated in a cavity in the centre of the 



• Executed, after his father's sketches, by W. 
Symhigton, Esq., London. 



Stem compartment of the vessel. This 
cavity was open behind and below to 
the water. The boat was steered by two 
rudders, connected by iron rods, and 
worked in the prow by the steer-wheel. 

About foiuteen months having been 
spent in getting this vessel ready, at a 
cost of about 7000Z. to Lord Dundas, 
a fair trial was made March 28, 1803, 
of its powei-s of motion and traction. 
Two loaded barges, each of full 70 
tons burden, were taken in tow by the 
steam-boat, the latter containing his 
lordship and a troop of friends. Thus 
encumbered, and in face of a strong 
head-wind, a voyage of nineteen miles 
and a half was made on the canal in six 
hours. Among the company were several 
of the canal proprietors, who now re- 
newed the charge made against Mr. 
Miller's model tug, that its action was 
damaging to the banks. When the 
question came on, Adopt or not adopt 
steam traction to displace horse haulage? 
the negative votes predominated. 

Lord Dundas tooK his disappointment 
quietly. Pi'obably wishing to lessen 
his engineer's mortification, he caused 
him to make a model of the " Charlotte 
Dundas" boat and engine, for the inspec- 
tion and hoped-for approval of the Duke 
of Bridgewater. When finished, Mr. 
Symington repaired to London with it. 
His Grace was at first unwilling to listen 
to any proposal for trying steam-traction 
on his canals, he having " no faith 
whatever in the invention." By further 
persuasion, however, he was induced to 
examine the model ; and he became so 
much pleased with it, that he gave Mr. 
Symington an order to" construct eight 
large boats, for his own use, of the same 
make. It was now late in the month of 
February ; on the 8th of March (1803) 
the Duke died. His executors refused 
to sanction the order given, and Mr. 
Symington's hopes were baulked once 
more, " Unable longer to struggle 
against continued misfortunes," says 
Mr. Bowie (Symington's son-in-law) 
" his own resources being exhausted, 
he was obliged to lay up his boat in a 
creek of the canal, where it remained 
many years, exposed to public view." 
He now returned to his original calling, 
as Watt had done before him, after 
being similarlv thwarted; but not so 
fortunate as that great man, did his 
•' hope deferred " ripen into the fruition 
of ultimate success. 

We now arrive at the name which 
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heads tliis paper. Henry Bell was 
born in 1707, at Toqihicheii, in Eaat 
liOtliian. He was of the humblest 
orif(in, having been a cow-herd when a 
lad. Afterwards he became a weaver, 
then a millwright; and in the latter 
capacity ho was employed in making 
the wood-work of Mr. ^liller'8 trial-boat 
for the canal, when Hymington was 
engaged in constmcting the engine. It 
has been pnt in evidence since ny some 
of Symington's assistants, that Boll 
manifested much curiosity in trying to 
find out the nature of the machinery ; 
and that he was denounced by the work- 
men, at the time, for being *' ti-ouble- 
8ome." And it is probable that, even 
tlius early, he entertained some ambi- 
tious '* notions" that lie might some day 
turn to account certain things he was 
then prying into. But there is no proof 
that ne had any mechanical talent 
beyond that of his hand as a working 
millwriglit; and the complications of 
metallic machinery were now, as to the 
last, a marvel and a mystery to him. 

Aft<*r leaving the Carron Works, Bell 
returned to the west of Scotland, where 
he was engaged on jounioywork for 
some time ; after which, we believe, he 
set up in a small way in Glasgow, as a 
master, but soon miled in business. 
Wliilo in that city, one memorable day, 
a stranger, from parts abroad, called 
upon him, and introduced himself as 
** Robert Fulton, an American en- 
gineer." Some Olasguensian told Ful- 
ton, who had come to Scotland ex])ressly 
to pick up all information obtainable 
as to what had been doing there in the 
pursuit which «ow engaged his atten- 
tion, namely, the realisation of steam 
navigation — some mistakc^n person, we 
say, had told Fulton, in answer to his 
eager innuiries, that " one Henry Bell 
could tell him all about it." To him, 
tliereforo, ho flew ; but he soon found 
that Bell's powers of comprehension 
and of explanation were sadly deficient. 
Learning from him, however, that Mr. 
Symington lived not above tbirty miles 
distant, ho asked Ids exact addrcjss ; this 
Bell not only ^ave, but he accompanied 
him in his visit to the Cairon Foundry. 
*' There," says Mr. Bowie, *' Fulton was 
received with the most cordial frank- 
ness by Mr. Symington. Having asked 
to see the boat and all its enginery, this 
was promptly allowed. He tlien begged 
leave to add a few pencil draughts to 
the cof>ious notes ho t^)ok in the course 



of the colloquy. This, too, was readily 
accorded. Symington was eyen so gooa- 
natured as, on request, to let Fulton see 
the machinery set to work." For this 
fact we have the very best original 
evidence to produce, that of Eobert 
Weir, the engine-man employed ou the 
occasion, who declared on oath : " That 
some time after the first experiment, 
while the boat was lying upon the canal, 
at lock No. 16, it was visited by a 
stranger who requested to see the boat 
worked. That the said William Syming- 
ton desired the deponent to light tli^ 
furnace, which was done, and the 
stranger was earned about four miles 
along the canal and brought back. 
That this stranger made inquiries both 
as to the mode of constructing and of 
working the boat, and took notes of the 
infonnation given him by the said 
William Symington, lliat tne deponent 
heard the stranger say liis name was 
Fulton, and that lie was a natiye of the 
United States of America. That the 
deponent remembers Mr. Symington 
remarking, that the progress of the boat 
was much impeded by the narrowness 
of the canal; to which Mr. Fulton 
answered, that the objection would not 
ap])ly to the large rivers of North 
America, where ho thought the boat 
might be used to great advantago."'t( 

*' Tbis interview between these three 
remarkable men took place," ayers Mr. 
Bowie, '* in the montli of July, either 
in 1801 or in 1802;" but we have no 
doubt it was in the latter year. At 
that time Fulton was deeply engaged 
in making experiments at rari^ under 
the patronage of Mr. liivingston, then a 
diplomatic agent of the United States, 
at the Consular Court. He had, out of 
all question, met with a difficulty in 
his attempts, and made a sudden " run " 
to Scotland, to find means, by report 
or inspection gained there, to get him- 
self out of it. This we believe to be 
the fact. And fully do we concur in 
the o])inion of a competent judge, that 
'* there is iirobablv no one whose name 
is associated with the history of the 
steam-engine, yet whose labours haye 
received so large a share of applause, 
who appears to have less claim to 
notice, as an inventor, than Robert 
Fulton."t The same authority admits 

« TeHtlmony taken, in 1827* before A. Sclanderi. 
E«q.,J.P. StlrllnMhlre. 

t Anecdotes of Steara*Enginef, fcc. By E. Staart. 
C.E. Ch. xxll., p. 477. 
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that "he was clever, without giving 
indications of any talent rising above 
mediocrity," — unless, Mr. Stuart might 
have added, in manifesting the talent — 
said to be much in favour with his coun- 
trymen — of a dexterous appropriator. 
Yet, such as he was, Fulton was still 
the man destined to have the credit, we 
cannot call it the glory, of placing 
upon the waters the first steamer that 
was put at the disposition of mankind 
for the general use. But while giving 
this scheming Hibernian-American, of 
the most unscrupulous Yankee type, 
his due meed of praise for his enter- 
prising spirit and heroic constancy, we 
cannot lor a moment agree with his 
Mend and biographer Golden, that 
** Livingston was the great patron, and 
Fulton the inventor^ of steam-boats." 

It was on the 8rd of October, 1807, 
that the "Clermont" started on ber 
way up the Hudson, from New York 
city to Albany, the capital of the State, 
a voyage of about 160 miles, which it 
completed in thirty-three hours. Mr. 
Colden's suicount of her first voyage is 
so graphic, that we are tempted to 
extract a few sentences from it : — 

" It had the most terrific appearance 
from other vessels which were navigat- 
ing the river, when she was making her 
passage. The first steam-boats, as others 
yet do, used dry pine-wood for fiiel, 
which sends a column of iguited vapour 
manv feet above the flue, and whenever 
the flue is stined, a galaxy of sparks 
fly off, and in the night time have a 
veiy brilliant and beautiful appearance. 
This uncommon light first attracted the 
attention of the crews of other vessels. 
Notwithstanding the wind and tide 
were adverse to its approach, they saw 
with astonishment it was rapidly coming 
towards them; and when it came so 
near as that the noise of the machinery 
and paddles were heard, the crews in 
some instances shnmk beneath their 
decks from the tenific sight, and left 
their vessels to go on shore; while 
others prostrated themselves and be- 
sought Providence to protect them from 
the approaches of the horrible monster 
which was marching on the tide, and 
lighting its path with the fires which it 
vomited."* 

Early in the following year steamers 
made regular passages between the 
two cities. 

• The fear excited on the Hudton at firttt sight of 



We know not what was the tonnage 
of this vessel, but it must have been 
considerable to begin with. The en- 
gine was made by Boulton and Watt. 
Workmen were sent from Soho to put 
it up, and to adapt it to its peculiar uses. 

It must seem astonishing to the 
younger race of existing men, that 
although every one who could, read or 
heard read the public journals which 
reported this " great fact," which had 
been realised among our transatlantic 
relatives, it found no imitation, either 
in Britain or on the Continent, for 
nearly five years. So slow is the 
world, sometimes, as well as individuals, 
to be persuaded into the adoption of 
things that would redound the most to 
their advantage ! Perhaps it is more 
remarkable still that " a speculative 
carpenter," as Henry Bell has been 
called, should be the first to lead the 
way, with us, in the slow race of pro 
gress to that prodigious development of 
man's power and skill, steam naviga- 
tion. But even so it was. 

For some years Bell had given up 
carpentry, and found means to get up 
a small establishment of sea-baths, at 
Helensburgh, a place then and yet fre- 
quented, during summer, by Glasgow 
people, for bathing and recreation. To 
encourage company to visit the place in 
greater numbers, he bethought himself 
a steamer would be helpfiil, and this 
the more, because carnage, whether 
by land or water, was, at that time, 
both slow and costly in those parts. 
The glimpses of knowledge he had 
obtained years before, imperfect as 
they were, of steam-boat making, now 
stood him in good stead. In the year 
1811, he applied to Messrs. Wood and 
Co., ship-bmlders, Port Glasgow, and 
got them to construct a barge, of a 
size and make he specified, with a 
receptacle for a small steam-engine. 
We learn from a memorial addressed to 
the Directors of the Clyde River Trust, 
Nov. 8, 1852, that the engine was made 
by one "John Robertson, engineer;" 
and set in its place in the month of 
April, 1812 ; soon after which time the 
Comet,* the first public steamer known 



the Clermont, was not greater than that of the 
Highlanders living near Loch Fyne, when the 
Comet, in 1812, ascended that sea-lake to Inverary. 
Arrived at the qnay not a man or boy could be 
seen, to lend a hand to secure the boat-line. All 
had hid themselves. Never did comet terrify man- 
kind BO much. 

* It was thus named by Bell, from the erratic 
stranger of the pre>ious year. Well docs the pre- 
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to Britain, or, indeed, to Europe, began 
to ply regularly in the Scotch western 
waters. 

Mr. Robertson, maker of Bell's en- 
gine, declared that it would have proved 
a failure, had he obeyed his directions 
in fitting it up. Very likely; but its 

Slanning and make did not do much cre- 
it to either party. * Several 8i)eculators 
soon came into the field in the end, and 
elbowed Bell out of it. Mr. Symington 
came forward, too, for a moment, 
and accused all of them of infring- 
ing his patent rights. Bell, in turn, 
threatened others, but no lawsuits en- 
sued. In fact, it is doubtful whether 
a fair action could have been sustained 
by either of the complaining parties. 
Bell, not reaping the golden harvest he 
expected, represented himself to the 
public as a man ruined by his efforts to 
benefit his country. Ix)cal friends and 
sympathisers echoed his comiplaints. A 
memorial was got up in his favour. He 
took it to Tendon, and waited on Mr. 
Canning, then Premier; who was not 
prepared, as he said, to recommend him 
for the pension he asked, but paid him 
down 200Z. The Clyde River Trust al- 
lowed him lOOZ. a year during life; and 
after his death, which took place No- 
vember 17, 1830, Government granted 
a pension of lOOl. a year to his widow, 
who still survives. 

While Bell was endeavouring to ob- 
tain a Government pension, represent- 
ing himself as " the only and sole in- 
ventor of steam-boats," Mr. Patrick 
Miller, younger, addressed a letter to 
the editor of the Edinburgh Courant, 
utterly repudiating Bell's "unwarrant- 
able pretensions in claiming the adapta- 

sent writer remember the first sight be had of the 
•* Little Comet," tboagh a mere boy at the time. 
It was, though small, a perfect monster of uncoath- 
ness. There is nothing it could be lilcened to, with 
its disproportionably large and clumsily-projecting 
paddle-boxes, so much as a donkey with panniers. The 
construction and arrangement of the interior were 
as rude as the outside was unshapely. The engine, of 
three-horse power only, was on the beU-erank prin- 
ciple, and the machinery placed alongside the boiler 
These entirely filled the central space. Both were 
imbedded in briek-teork as well as the furnace ; 
whereas, in Symington's machinery the latter was 
%pUfUn the boUer. Burden 25 tons; length of keel, 4G 
feet ; breadth of beam, lOf feet ; cylinder single, im- 
pelling a cranked axle, which carried a large toothed 
wheel ; and this wheel, working in two others 
fixed upon the axles of the paddles, caused them to 
revolve. Two paddle-wheels, or rather two sets of 
revolving paddles, each consisting of four paddles, 
of a form resembling malt shovels, wore set on 
each ride of the vessel, 

• The skeleton of it may still be seen at the 
foundry of Meiwrs. J. Girjlwood and Co., in Trades- 
ton, a suburb of Glasgow. 



tion of steam to navigation." He pb- 
licly replied to this letter in a stram of 
personal abuse, denouncing Mr. Miller's 
letter as " a pitiful display of weakness 
and malice." 

The sum of Henry Bell's proved merit 
is, that after having bad bis attention 
turned, fortuitously, to what was already 
effected bv others, in testing the capi-, 
bility of the steam-engine to propel ves- 
sels, he had the fortune to be the first, 
in his own country, to establish regu- 
larly plying steamers for the public use. 
And though he owed this advantage 
more to the remissness or pecuniary im- 
potence of others than to his own inge- 
nuity or talents, yet some credit is fairly 
due to him, for the spirit of enterprise 
and native energy which impelled him 
to become the immediate agent in com- 
mencing a great revolution in the system , 
of locomotion upon water-ways. As for 
the claims put forward, in some quarters, 
in favour of James Taylor, as a rival 
of Miller, or Symington, or even Bell, 
in bringing about the consummation we 
all rejoice in, they are unfounded. He 
was a mere intermediary, and nothing 
more.* 

We have embodied, in this memorial, 
all the trustworthy data we have been 
able to obtain, after much research, from 
published statements and private com- 
munications ; and have endeavoured to 
give a fair apportionment of credit to 
each of the eminent individuals, who 
conjoined in putting at the disposition 
of their fellow-men one of the greatest 
means of augmenting the world's mate- 
rial well-being, that science has ever 
furnished. We may appear already to 
have overstepped the legitimate bounds 
of biography ; but, though those whose 
names we have recorded were the bene- 
factors of their race, their lives presented 
few noteworthy incidents, except in con- 
nection with tneir scieutiffo or mechani- 
cal labours ; and to estimate the relative 
value of these, so often interwoven and 
uncertain in their immediate results, it 
was necessary to assume the form of 
historical narration, and avail ourselves 
of chronological aids. In conclusion, 
we append a few statistics, indicative of 
tlie progress of steam navigation, that 
may help to a better appreciation of the 

• In consequence, however, of the repre«entatioii« 
made by various parties, Her Itfajcsty was advised to 
grant a pension of 60/. a year to the widow of James 
Taylor, and to order a donation of 60/. to each of his 
surviving sisters. 
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rices of these almost unconscious in- 
imeuts in a world-wide revolution. 
J following is a table of the steam- 
sels in use, through a succession of 
rs : — 

s. England. Scotland. Ireland. Colonies. Totals* 
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1829 



"he first steam-boat plying on the 
tmes was brought from Glasgow by 
Dodd, in 1814; and none were built 
Cngland till next year. War-steamers 
e first constructed in England in 
8. According to parliamentary re- 
is obtained last year, on the motion 
ilr. Henry Berkeley, there were then 
r5 steamers owned in the United 
igdom, having a registered tonnage 
48,623. London claimed 408, Liver- 
l 124, and Glasgow 108. The latter 
uded not only the passage vessels 
veen Glasgow and Liverpool, but also 
Cunard liners, and several steamers 
ch frequent Irish and northern ports. 



The total number of screw steamers, out 
of the whole, was 154. Besides the in- 
crease of steamers in number since the 
year 1840, it should be noted their ave- 
rage size has greatly augmented. The 
Himalaya^ of London, registers 8,508 
tons; the Arabia (Cunard), 2,393 tons. 
The extension of steam navigation in 
the United States has been greater even 
than in Great Britain. We have at 
hand, however, no later returns for the 
States than those furnished up to July, 
1851. At that time there were of ocean 
steamers, and those registered as plying 
on their Atlantic seaboard, 625 ; aggre- 
gate tonnage, 213,500. Inland boats, 
plying on lakes and rivers, 765; tonnage, 
204,613. Totals, 1,390: 418,113. It 
thus appears that the average tonnage 
of the American steamers is about double 
that of ours. The increase in steam- 
boats throughout the States, since th^ 
year 1851, has been so great, as we learn, 
that we shall be safe in estimating the 
number of them, at present, as ftdly 
2,000; their united tonnage probably 
about 600,000. There are certainly more 
steam-vessels in the United States, or 
even in Britain and her dependencies, 
than in all the other countries of the 
world put together. A. B. 
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IE than a century ago, when the 
ibitants of London expected a hos- 
visitation of Highland clans, when 
Thames was comparatively a yure 
r, and pleasant gardens and villas 
existed between Charing-Cross and 
iple-Bar, a boy wandered to and 
1 Westminster School, in whose cha- 
er, as in that of many other little boys, 
career of the future man was very 
ly foreshadowed. His family were 
ecayed circumstances, and he easily 
cted the respect paid to wealth, even 
tiose years at Westminster; while at 
le he heard traditions of times not 
removed, when his ancestors held a 
I place among the English squire- 
ly. He would be often told of his 
ush ancestry — the connection of his 
ily with barons and earls — and those 
English manors, sold by his grand- 
er's grandfather, for moans to fight 



the battle of the Cavaliers and Royalists, 
when he followed the Stuarts' standard 
through folly and ruin to the end. Day- 
lesford, the fast of the family possessions 
had belonged to them until a recent 
date ; and their records bore the names 
of its owners for nearly five hundred 
yeai-s. Eighteen years before the school- 
boy's birth it had been sold to a Bristol 
citizen, but the Westminster lad deter- 
mined to buy it back again; and seventy* 
four years after its sale he realized this 
juvenile pui-pose, a purpose to which 
he clung amid scenes of munificence 
and Oriental splendour, and in many a 
journey through beautiful lands placed 
under his sway, through wide regions 
thrice greater m extent and population 
than England, which he won for Eng- 
land's crown. 

Nearly forty years had passed away 
after this resolution was formed ; forty 
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years of arduous toil and weary work to 
that middle-agod ^ontleiriaii, peculiarly 
handsonio, witli a l>road and high fore- 
head, and a rjuiot smile ])laying over 
features, hardened and worn with care, 
who is reading Horace, in the small, al- 
though richly-furnished cabin of a ship 
from India, which is doubling the Cape 
on the homeward voyage to Kngland. 
He para])hraHeH one of the Latin ])oet'8 
diffi(?ult odes, and we eojiy some of the 
verses which he has written : 

lie who enjoyii, nor covctH more, 
'ITie lan<lH hiH fntlm Iicld before, 

In of true bllu pOHMCNMed ; 
I/Ct but )iU mind unfuttcrcd tread. 
Far M tlie paths of knowledge lead, 

And wise, aji well ax blest. 
No fears his peace of miiid annoy, 
Lest printed lies his fame destroy. 

Which laboured years have won ; 
Nor packed committees break his rest, 
Nor avarice sends hira forth in quest, 

Of climes beneath the sun. 

i)aylesford and his Westminster pui'- 
poses are floating over the statesman's 
mind while he reads and wnU*H in the 
Southern ocean. 'I'en y(;ars after the 
ship had reachcjd J^ingland, this great 
KasU^ni politician, wisljing to convince 
tiie world that he was not an J^iastem 
nabob, published a statement of his ex- 
penditure; and challenged reproach on 
that head except in the mattcjr of i)ay- 
lesford, for which he admitted that the 
money paid was ])robably too much. 
Hut we must wander over this romance 
of half-a-centiiry. A proud boy conscious 
of poverty and of talent, decid(5s to (jarn 
fame and wealth with the resolution of 
manhood. He selects a course, studies 
liard, wins a way through grammars 
made difficult (as were all elementary 
works in those times), and leaves his 
classes at an early ago, with the cha- 
racter of a remarkably clever lad, but 
rather gloomy and man-lik(5 — ;just as if 
his budy and soul were not of the same 
age, and the mat(jrial was much younger 
than the mental section of his being. 

The school is abandoned, and then 
the fjuestion occurs, how is his capacity 
for acouiring languages to be turned 
into gold ? Far away in the Kast Kng- 
lish power begins to bo recognised. 'J'he 
]5ritish flag has been finnly nlanU^d in 
Asia ; and waves beside the (icop rivers 
of India, yot often to be reddened by 
the blood of Britain's boldest vouth. 
The Oriental crusade from the Westfsrn 
Jsles has commenced. Many young 
hearts will beat high on the way to 
tleath ere it be closed. Hut India has un 



bounded wealth, and the adventurous or 
the liojieful turn tlierefore to it. 'J'hey com* 
mence the reflux of "humanity" to the 
old home of our race, but tlio tide movM 
slowly. I'he Westminster boy needs in- 
fluence for the first step. It is procured, 
and the Kast India Company bestow a 
writ<;rshii> on him, not recognising in 
the nameless heir of Daylesford, who 
sails to win again his alienated Wor- 
cesUirshire manor — thfdr future master. 

'J'h(! boy was Waujikn Hahtinos. 
\Um\ in 17JJJJ, he was, in 1750, upon his 
first voyage to Hindostan, classed as a 
writ<ir in the (company's Bengal service.- 
He discharg(^d his routine duties with 
assiduity and care ; while forming an 
intimate atrcpiaintance with the Hindoo 
and i^^rsian languages. His attainments, 
combined with his knowledge of busi* 
ness to recommend hira to his superiorSf 
and at a very (-arly age he was a)>pointed 
to the superintendence of a new factory, 
in the interior of the country, llus 
mercantile enter])rise was unsuccessful, 
for war was commfmced in the district, 
and Hastings was taken prisoner by tlie 
soldiers of Hurajah JDowla. He had 
gained the esU^m of the natives, 
and his ca])tivity was light; although 
Hurajah Dowla violently opposed tlie 
Knglish interest ; Imt this Indian chief 
was soon afterwards defeated by Meer 
•Jafiier, losing his throne, and subse- 
quently his life ; while his former pri- 
soner was accredited bv Lord Clive as 
llcsident Minister to the Court of the 
(!onnueror. 

The calaniities of some men become 
the springs of their prosperity ; and the 
captivity of Hastings may have pre- 
pared the way for his diplomatio em- 
ployment. He acquired great influence 
over tlie natives in his new capacity ; 
and after contributing materially in hit 
contracted sphere to the interests of 
the empire, he returned from India in 
17G5. Hastings remained in this ootinp 
try for a few years, and in 1768 he was 
appoint(5d by the Directors of the East 
IndiaCompany a member of the Coundl 
for Madras; with the understanding 
that he should succeed to the govern- 
ment of the Presidency. He proceeded 
t^) his post in 1769. It was a period of 
great embarrassment; for the Britirii 
fcmpire was then menacjed by numeroop 
foes. Civil war threatened its flnest oo^ 
lonies. Intestine division was foUofwed 
by successful revolt, and revolution, iB 
America. A great conspiracy of Indiiia 
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kings had been formed against the in- 
&mt empire of the East. All the in- 
fluence and power of the French in 
India were employed to sweep the Bri- 
tish flag from Hindostan. The pecu- 
niarr resources of the Company in the 
country were forestalled. The compe- 
twicy of our military chiefs in Asia was 
denied. Even our naval forces in the 
Indian seas had been unable to defend 
the coasts of the Presidency from the 
attacks of the French fleet. The East 
India Company's power was then on 
the brink of destruction. The Directors 
and Proprietary trembled for the value 
of their stock ; and the history of the 
Anglo-Indian Empire seemed nearly 
complete. Such was the emergency 
when the Directors at home determined 
to place their affairs at Calcutta under 
the control of a man of energy and 
genius; and Warren Hastings was 
ordered to proceed from Madras, and 
assume the Governorship of Bengal in 
1771. 

The Bengal Presidency had recently 
become British property. A few years 
previously the Company with difficulty 
obtained permission to trade where 
then they was the virtual rulers. 
Warren Hastings was the first Gover- 
nor-General of India who exercised di- 
rect authority over the population. His 
predecessors, Lord Clive, Mr. Verelst, 
and Mr. Cartier, had acted in con- 

C3tion with the Court of Moorsheda- 
. They doubtless exercised complete 
powers under a pretence; which Has- 
tingg; was instructed to withdraw. He 
had therefore to construct a new system 
of government for thirty millions of 
persons, without a Parliament, with- 
out precedents ; with a distracted Cabi- 
net at home and a divided council 
in India; while the basis of his 
power was shaken by the attacks of ex- 
ternal foes and intriguing partizans. In 
this conjuncture of difl&culties he was 
almost the only one capable of govern- 
ment, for his assistants knew little of 
the habits, the history, the laws, lan- 
{[oages, and religions of those nations 
whom he was to form into a compact 
state. 

The Bohilla war broke out immedi- 
ttely after his appointment. The con- 
test originated in an alliance with the 
Kawab of Oude, which Hastings did not 
lime, although he approved of its con- 
^^tkms; and they strengthened the fron- 
tier of Hindostan by securing a faithful 



ally among the native princes. That 
war had scarcely been brought to a 
conclusion, when he was drawn into a 
serious contest in defence of Bombay 
affainst the Mahrattas. The Presidency 
ot Bengal was then far removed from 
the nearest territory of Bombay. Inde- 
pendent nations stood between them; 
and a Governor at Calcutta of less pa- 
triotism than Hastings would have left 
the Bombay authorities to fight by them- 
selves those battles which they had under- 
taken. This policy might have been 
prudent for a man of ease ; but it could 
not be adopted by the sagacious states- 
man who probably foresaw the union 
of the three Presidencies under one 
government. The Bombay forces had 
been beaten by the Mahrattas, when 
the Bengal army arrived, changed the 
current of events, and saved the Pre- 
sidency. But Bombay was saved only 
to allow Bengal and Hastings to succour 
Madras, overwhelmed by Hyder Ali 
and the incompetency of its governors, 
while threatened by a French army and 
fleet. The armies of Madras were either 
defeated in the field or starved in the 
forts. The commissariat was in distress, 
and the treasury was empty. Captivity 
and disgrace, or death by famine and 
the sword were the only apparent alter- 
natives of the British m Madras, when 
the genius of Hastings devised, and his 
perseverance accomplished their rescue. 
During these struggles the Governor- 
General's position -with his Council at 
Calcutta and the Directors in London was 
embarrassing and painful. The Court of 
Directors endeavoured always to provide 
a majority against his measures in his 
Council. The land-tax adopted in 1772 
was limited to five years. All the plans 
of renewal proposed by him were in- 
variably resisted by General Clavering, 
Colonel M on son, and Mr. Francis; 
wliile they were as invariably supported 
by Mr. Barwell. The revenues of the Pre- 
sidencv were endangered by this divi- 
sion of opinion ; but the death of Colonel 
Monson in 1776 delivered the Governor- 
General from this thraldom, for the 
Council being equally divided, his cast- 
ing vote rendered him supreme ; and he 
applied his energy and genius to the 
financial business of the country, with- 
out the fear of defeat. The five years* 
leases had not realised the nominal 
rental. The arrears amounted to 
120,0002., and the remissions to 118,000Z. 
At the end of the period, Mr. Francis, 
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tlio jfrnat opponent of tlio OoTcnior- 
Goncral, in Council, ])ropoHcd a iixo.d 
and invariable r(;nt ; wliilo the latter, in 
conjunction with Mr. Harwell, doHired a 
strict inquiry into the capaMlitiuu of the 
8oil, and the adoption oi a variable tax. 
}i actings enforced Iuh opinion by liiH 
vote. And aH the l)irect^>rH wiuhed to 
postpone the adjustment of the rent-roll, 
annual arrangenients were nnule until 
1781. 'J'lie vacillating policy of the l)i- 
reotorB turned all llindostan into a 
tenure at will, for a nunibiir of years, 
and yet theinconveni(;nce of an unsettled 
rcivenue f<^ll upon their reproscjntative to 
whom "life in India" was a succ<!ssion 
of annoyances. The J)in;ctors, rcjctdving 
despatches four months after their daU), 
issued orders, ])roceeding uj)on their 
conUmts, which were to be ernorcred four 
months after thijy had been writUsn. 
Those ord(?rs generally wtjre to undo 
whatever Hastings hacl ])erformed, who, 
with nearly equal determination, ])ost- 
j)oned or refused compliance with their 
requests. 

Th(3 ilohilla war was discussed and 
condemrufd by the I)ire(;tors, who passes! 
a resolution reflecting severely upon the 
Governor-General, 'J'he propri(5tors, at 
th(!ir next meeting, ])assed a contra-re- 
Holution, expHissive of their " highest 
opinion of the sijrvices and intf^grity of 
Warren Hastings, Esq.," adding, that 
** they could not ailmit a corrunt suspi- 
cion of him without proof." Tins vote 
was given on the 0th Decemlier, 1775 ; 
but on the Hth May, 1700, the Directors 
resolved to address the King for the ni- 
cal of Hastings; while on the 17th of 
the same? month the IVojirietors, by a 
vot<5 of 377 to ie7l, instructed the l)i- 
rcictors U) reconsider their intention of 
atldressing the Crown on that subject ; 
and in the following July the I)in;ctors, 
in a Htonn, rewjinde-d the resolution 
which was thus neutraliscjd. 

This balance of parti(;s in(*>roased the 
difficulty of governing India. Native 
and French forcfjs, in the field, liarassed 
the military authorititss who ent<;rtained 
on uiniatural Jealousy of the civil s<jr- 
vice. The Directors assaihjd Mr. Hoist- 
ings through all the processfm of Govern- 
ment at this period, but their resolutions 
were virtually rewjindcjd by the Proi)rie- 
tors. T\ui former endciavounid jxjr- 
i)(;tually to obtHiri and supi)orta majority 
in the (Jouncil, but they wcm bafihul, and 
f>arti(?s wv.ro balanced in this cont(?st by 
the iKdemn intervention of death. To 



those who ox])lain tlio exititonce of the 
Anglo- Indian Empire from ordinarf 
causes, the braverv of our armieB, tm 
conduct of our diplomatistB, the sagacitf 
of the Directors, or the wealth of tbenr 
employers, we recommend a careful 
reading of its history, when the East 
India Company struggled with poverty; 
while their affairs were apparently cast 
into inextricable confusion, yet always 
solved and retrieved throuffh the exer- 
tions of one man, endowed with great 
genius and talent. 

The anxi(!ty of the Directors to replace 
Hastings was evinced by a otuious iO' 
cid(;nt in 1777. Ho lia<l conAded th» 
s(*ttlem(;nt of some ]>ersf)nal offairB t» 
(Joloiu;! Macl^ean, who was returning 
to England on nrivato business, llua 
g(^ntleman stat«;(J that ho had autboritf 
from him to tender his resignation. The 
Directors ap])ointed a committee to in- 
vestigaUj th(} nature of Colonel M acT>ean'e 
instructions ; who by a majority decided! 
for their validity. The Court acted on this 
decision, accepted the unoffcrod resigna- 
tion, a[)m)int^ul Mr. Wheler as succeseoi 
to the chair, and instructed General CIa- 
vering U) occupy it, until the arrival of 
the new (iovernor-Gencral. lliis ap- 
nointment was ratified by tlje King 
The only apologv for these procc^ingR,^ 
a passage in a letter from Mr. Hastingi 
to ('olonel Mfu;I»an, in which he stated 
a determination to resign, unless certaic 
steps were adopted, wliieh the Director! 
decided not to take — was a weak justifi 
cation of u ludicrous fanu). 'Jiie IH 
recUjrs, afraid to dismiss their chief Ik 
India, tortured the contents of a prirati 
note, fouYuhid on contingencies, into az 
absolute offer of the chair. General 
Clavering summoned a Coundl upoi 
the receipt of tliis intelligence, whiol 
consisted of Mr. Francis and himself, U 
assume the management of Beng^ 
Hastings summon(;d anoUier, which cam 
sisted of Mr. Harwell and himself, (Us 
avowed Colonel Macljean, and refused t 
resign. The intrepidity of the dismisse* 
Govf;mor-Gen(iral was never surpanwd 
Mr. Wheler was on his voyage to Indii 
witli his appointment by tlie Direetorfl 
and the approval of tlie Monarch in hi 
possession. A military man, the hkU0 
op])onent of the discarded official, hBi 
been appointed at home interim chalf 
man. Hastings and Mr. Barwell, aS 
daunted by the array op])Osed to iheBk 
thn;atened to maintain their positiim hj 
force. A civil war between the govei^ 
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ing parties in Bengal was imminent ; 
but General Claveriug, respecting the 
courage of his adyersary, succumbed. 
The Judges of the Supreme Court de- 
cided in favour of Hastings, on an ap- 
peal to them ; and he met Mr. Wheler, 
on the arrival of the latter, armed with 
their decision. That gentleman had, 
however, a seat in the Council, and 
would have neutralised Mr. Hastings' 
policy ; hut the crisis commenced at Cal- 
cutta on the 19th June, 1777, closed when 
General Clavering died in the following 
August. Mr. Wheler's additional vote 
was thereaiter worthless, and the casting 
vote of Hastings continued in the as- 
cendancy. The Directors wrote angry 
missives, requesting the Council to caD- 
cel his acts. He replied by equally 
firm explanations, which assumed the 
character of refusals; trusting to the 
balance of power in London between 
the Directors and the Proprietors, for 
his indemnity. This warfare extended 
to minute affairs, such as the appoint- 
ment of local agents, and was extremely 
indecorous ; while the resistance of the 
Governor-General to the appointment of 
Mr. Wheler, by the Directors, enforced 
by the approval of the King, ap- 
proached to an open defiance, ior he 
determined to cast the responsibility of 
his dismissal on the home authorities, 
and not to be entrapped into a resigna- 
tion by their policy, while the affairs of 
India were unsettled. 

Hastings received his appointment in 
1771, commenced the discharge of its 
duties in 1772, and had held his high 
office for ^ye years in 1777, when he 
married; and yet Mrs. Hastings' mar- 
riage settlement amounted to no more 
thm 10,000^., and wasjpaid bv bills on 
England ; from which we infer that in 
his five first years of power the Governor- 
General had not amassed a large for* 
tone. 

During these five years he was deeply 
engaged with measures to provide 
against a recurrence of a famine which 
desolated Bengal in 1770. His plans 
were eminently successful ; and while 

Kodical famines wasted the other 
ddencies and many regions of Hin- 
dostan, Bengal was saved from these 
tenible inflictions, which originate 
ddefly in India from carelessness on 
kpart of those in power, towards the 
wts requisite for irrigation; and in- 
tteiisable negligence, because the Go- 
^tament are the real owners of the 



soil, to whom the firsi rent 1^ p&id iii ''. 
the form of land-tax. / *\ \ 

The overland route finpi fiifltain lo • 
India has consolidnt^d mr eifipire iit 
the East, and ledueod tJie coflfie of 
post between London and Bpmbay^ a ♦ 
single month. The lata Mi*,-y«^&gIfoi7i 
received the thanks, and we orei^ai^'^ 
to say little more than the thaiafea, <Jf , 
the country, for the re-estftblishftient of 
this route ; which, in modem times, was 
originated by Warren Hastings, al- 
though the fears and jealousies of tho 
Directors and the Government abso- 
lutely caused it to be temporarily aban- 
doned. Its value was demonstrated 
by the celerity with which orders 
to seize Pondicherry, almost the last 
stronghold of the French in India, were 
conveyed from Britain. Intelligence 
reached Bengal early in July,1778,which 
left no reasonable doubt that war ex- 
isted between Britain and France. The 
Governor-General was not inclined to 
postpone operations in peace or war. 
Action with him followed close upon 
counsel, and Pondicherry was invested 
before the French knew their danger. 
The army destined to attack the fort 
took position on ground known as the 
" Red Hills," in its immediate neigh- 
boui-hood, on the 8th of August They 
summoned the fortress to surrender on 
the 9 th, but Pondicherry had gallant 
defenders, who maintained possession 
until the middle of October, more than 
two months, before the terms of a capi- 
tulation were settled. The fort would 
have been taken, if no overland mail 
had existed; but the conquest was 
rendered easier by the transmission of 
one despatch, tho first and last for 
nearly fifty years, by this route. 

The Presidency of Bombay was 
plunged into terrible difficulties in 
1779, and the Governor-General deter- 
mined to dispatch military reinforce- 
ments across the countiy. The line of 
march led the forces through part of 
the Mahratta territory, and the expedi- 
tion was opposed by Mr. Francis and 
his party in the usual course of busi- 
ness, yet it was successful; and after the 
Bombay forces had been withdrawn, 
and a disgraceful treaty formed with 
the Mahratta chiefs, General Goddard 
and the Bengal army arrived on the 
scene of action, and, in 1780, retrieved 
the errors of their predecessors. 

In the same year, in reference to the 
Mahratta war, an extremely disagree- 

a 
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al)ln rollision orriirrcd Ik^Iwoiti Ifnstiii^^s 
(ind Nfr. KnuKUH. Hdrwrll litid left India, 
but frastiiif(H iiisisW'd tli;il hrlon* Iiisdc- 
piirtiir^ tin; (lilllTcnccs \u'\\\i'i'ii Fnmrls 
and liiiiis(df Iind liccii iirrnn^^i-d ; tnid a 
Kystr-niatii! oouisr oi' action luloptrd on 
leading poinls, csjm cijilly r»n the wnr. 
Mr. Franris denied the Irnlli of tliis 
Btatrnifnt. Tim discussion turned upon 
thft pfThonnl nsHfrlion.-; ol' the two j^i-n- 
iUiUM'ii, with the rin'innslJintiMl ovidrnrr 
in Huslin|,'s' Invorn*, tliiiL Ik* nrolinldv 
would not IuiV(i Mssented to Mr. IJar- 
wcll's d('])arUire without, sonic stipuhit ion 
of this nature. '\'\w, luirlinrncntJiry 
appolnUn^nt of Hastings for iiv<! yc'ii-s 
expired in I77h. I In w«s tlien nnj)- 

t»oinU;d for one yejir, notwitiislandiug 
lis snj)jM)sed resignation ; nnd a tiiird 
upjjoinlnirnt. for anotiier ye.ir occurred 
in I77il. Wlien this intelligriice rejiched 
Calcutta in i; HO, the (juiirrel with Mr. 
Francis attaine<I its crisis. He endea- 
voured to cast tiie entire responj-ihility 
of the Mahnitta war on the (iovernor- 
Oenenil, wlio chnrged Ium councilloi' 
with deceit. " 1 do not trust," he said, 
** to liis jjroniise of cnndour, convinced 
that he is in<',npahle of it. I Judgt! of his 
puMi<; (conduct hy my exj»erience of his 
jjrivate, which I luive found to he devoid 
of trutli and honour." The fidse code of 
honour (:oninir)n in India nnd eis(>where, 
at that perio<i, left no iilterrjiitive in this 
case, nnd none perhnps wns desired. A 
duel was fought in which Mr. Friin<*is 
waH wounded ; nnd he (piitt^Ml India on 
the i)th Deceniher, H'^O. 

Tilt! Oovernor-(j(;nernl su<:cerded in 
fonning an alliunce with thi; Hiijah of 
Horar, tlirough whose Urrritrjry thc^ 
H(;ngal contingency intirched to assist 
thii army of Honihay in the Mahratta 
war; and it is remjirknhle that, in |H.').i, 
thn Anglo-Indian J'jjipire has reaped the 
hentifit of this treaty, hy the annexation 
of iJerar to the general territory, upon 
the death of the late Kajah without 
issue. This diftrict has heen called, 
from its fertility, the garden of India ; 
while its pojiulation is nearly erjual to 
that of Helgiuni, .l,r,()0,Of)(l, with a large 
• revenue. 

In 1770, Hastings con<duded a treaty, 
oflensive and defensive, with tlio liiiiu-.n 
of (iohud, an extensive district on the 
dumna, hy which the influeniMJ of the 
Company was carri(!(l into the countries 
now fornu'ng th(i north w«- , tern jjro- 
vinees, against Sindia and the Mahratta 
chiofs. ii^iV{iniy years after its dat^*, all 



the territory from Calcutta ov< 
•Jumna to f.ahore and FVsliawiir 
under the c«)ritrol of the Anglo-] 
Government. Mr. fliistings' plan 
o])|)0s<'d hy Sir Kyre Coote, th( 
inander of the forces; nnd occur 
inunediately favoured his opinio 
late in the heasr)n of 17V.), the Hu 
(J nested assistanc(5 against Sindii 
Captain l'o]ihani, with a small 
under his connnand. rai)idly cleai 
|{ane(r's territory of NFahrattas, ar 
lured the fortresHof (Iwalior, hy a^ 
altack. although it had heen pre\ 
deemed impregnahle. 

We. have noticed Hastings* \ 
appointments to that of 1771). Th 
was for ten yi-ars, from 17«l, wlii 
re(ronfirmed in I7h| hy an inci 
act lehiting to the future govenin 
India. The^c fn^juent rcajM)oini 
excite great curioj-ity, for they 
a peculiarly imhecije and vaci 
liolicy at home, when contrastei 
the opj)osition c>f the Direrrtors, an 
of the government, already exp 
His oj)ponent'- charged him with 
for power. The tiuKj appronel 
answer the aciusation. (.'harad 
fame were dear lo him ; hut deal 
wa'. the Hritish Kmpire in Iridi 
long as dangers threiitened its ex 
he clung to his pr)sf ; and Ids nni 
had tin; Held in Britain to their 
unopposed. When peace, was re 
and the foundations of this granf 
were laid hroad and dee]), the ur 
resigm (1. Ill: who Iiad nniintaii, 
place against the Din'Ctors, the (. 
ment, the King, and tho l^irli 
while HUpj»orUd hy tlu? Proprieta 
refused to abandon his governn 
the rerpiest of his ojiponcnts, 
from CJalcutta when luH measun 
I successful, and their trium])h w 
' (juestioned. He left India on t 
February, nnri, nnd arrived in K 
on the lOih dune following. 

fndian business had^ been a fa 
Iheme wiih the debaters in the Co 
for some y« ars, and as Hastings 
fiuinrd fame and ])ower without ji 
Iriends or influence, and liad 
pi i shed, in a few years, morn fo 
land than both political jiartics — 
in the eyes of men wlios<3 view 
confined tofactifjus purnosiiH — ln> 
had been industriouhly assaile 
weakly (blended. Charles .latjn 
wouhl have sacrificed any ono 
j»eopl() ut any time, for thcs gooc 
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party; and Hastings was only ono of 
the people. Edmund Burko was the 
most bnlliant adventui-er who had ever 
left Ireland, to sell genius in the best 
market. Richard Brimsley Sheridan, 
the tliird leader in the im poach iiient, 
was perhaps equally brilliant, and he 
was er^ually willing to serve his party. 
History has already revealed tlie cha- 
lactcr of the three. The other Mana- 
gers were chiefly members of the Whig 
narty, who joined the triumvirate of 
leaders. In subsequent years the Whig 
leadere cleared their party from the 
reproach of this trial, by their con- 
demnation of the persecution nftei' it 
became an historical subject. The best 
of these declaimers was published when 
historical justice only could be secured, 
for all the parties afibcted by the opinion 
had gone before a higher bar than the 
Court at "Westminster. The impeach- 
ment fell into the management of the 
Whigs, but the leaders of their opjw- 
nents consented to this most imgrateful 
proceeding. The ability and genius em- 
ployed against Hastings prejudiced him 
for a time, after his trial commenced, and 
it endured for seven years; but ulti- 
mately the press and the people espoused 
his cause, and then Buiio and his 
friends charged the ruined man with 
bribery of the press, and libelled its con- 
ductors by assei-ting that their opinions 
were founded upon rupees. 

Hastings aiTived in England on the 
Ifith June, 1765, and on tiie 20th Bm-ke 
gave notice in the House of Commons * ^ 
that if no other member would imder- 
take the business, ho, on a future day, 
would make a motion respectiug the 
conduct of the late Governor-General. 
The motion was delayed until the 17th 
February, 1780. Even then it was ad- 
j'iunied until the 4th April ; upon the 
^6th, Hastings petitioned to be hoard at 
tlie bar. Upon the 1st May he began 
his defence, which occupied two days in 
feading, being a liistory of Ins adminis- 
^tion for thirteen years. Upon the 1st 
June the debate was renewed on the 
lirst cliai'ge, relating to his complicity 
k the lionilla war. The House decided 
k his- favour by a vote. of 110 to 67. Mr. 
Francis, his opponent in council and in 
1 duel already noticed, who had pro- 
•iured a seat in Parliament, spoke on 
this motion for impeachment. Great and 
'-hdeccut efibrts were repeatedly made by 
Biirke and bis friends to place him on 
he list of Managers; but they were in- 



variably unsuccessful. Upon the 13th 
June, on the chai-ge regardmg the Rajah 
of J^enares, Pitt s^Doke against Hastings; 
and his impeachment on tliat point was 
carried by a majority of 118 to 79. The 
session was soon afterwards closed, and 
the busiuoss sh'pt until the 2nd of April, 
1787, when a similar motion was canied 
by a majority of 105 to 54, on tiie 
cfiarge of receiving prewmts. It was 
proved subsequently tiiat all the presents 
v,oiv paid into the Company's treasmy. 
The iinal motion for the impeachment 
was adopted on the 10th !May witliout a 
division : Ihuke was requested to inti- 
mate this resolution to the Peers: on 
the 18th he moved that Hastings be 
taken into custody by the Sergeant-at- 
Arms, and on the ^3rd that functionary 
intimatc^d the perfonnance of his pait in 
this political farce. Bail was accepted 
for the appearance of the late Governor- 
General of India, and the summer passed 
without any further ])roceedings in 
public. Bmie, Fox, and Sheiidan were 
engaged in preparations for their intel- 
lectual gladiatoi-ship. Hastings and his 
friends were ocou})icd with researches 
into the history of the thii'teen years 
passed in the Ibrmation of a gi*eat em- 
pire ; for evidence of criminality on the 
pai-t of its founder. Oh the 5th De- 
cember, the Peers transmitted to the 
Commons a copy of tiie answers to 
the charges of the Lower House, de- 
livered by the defendant, and the Com- 
moiis appointed a committee to con- 
duct the . prosecution ; who forwarded 
their replication upon the lOUi ; biit 
inore than two months elapsed until the 
comiiiencement of the tiial, on the 13th 
Feln'uary, 1788, Ilindostan was at that 
date a land unknown in England. Even 
to the higher classes of society it seemed a 
mine of gold and jewels. Anglo-Indians 
were considered rich; and the first 
Governor-General and organiser of the 
empire was endowed in the public mind 
wiUi fabulous wealth; although rela- 
tively a poor man. He was thought to 
be " tiie richest of tiie rich," even when 
he was indebted- to old friends in India 
for loans to meet his expenses. The 
House of Peers adjourned to West- 
minster Hall for the business of the 
trial. The Hall was fitted up witii con- 
siderable splendour, for an impeach- 
ment before the Peers had not been wit- 
nessed for many previous yeai's. The 
King supported Hastings ; but he was 
absent. Tlic Queen, the Princesses 
u 2 
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Elizabeth, Augusta, and Mary, with 
the Duchess of Gloucester, had places 
in the gallery. Mrs. Fitzherbert, a 
person notorious for her position, oc- 
cupied a seat in the Boyal box. At 
that time the Prince of Wales was 
a Whig, who dined with Burke, supped 
with I ox, and finished with Shendan. 
He was, therefore, interested against 
Hastings. And so necessarily was 
Mrs. Fitzherbert. The Prince and the 
Dukes of Cumberland, Gloucester, and 
York, took places among the Peers. 
As all the Peers act as judges in great 
State triab,the attendance was nimierous ; 
while two hundred members of the Com- 
mons were in the quarter assigned to 
them as spectators. The £rst day was 
occupied with preliminaries. The se- 
cond day was passed in reading the 
charges and answers. The third day 
brought Burke'a. opening speech. The 
Peers evinced great curiosity to hear this 
orator, for one hundred and sixty-four 
members were present, although only 
eighty attended to hear the charges and 
answers upon the second day. Burke's 
apeech continued over to the fourth 
day, which commenced with an at- 
tendance of one hundred and seventy- 
three Peers; and he only ended with 
the close of the fifth day. This oration 
has been compared with all other nota- 
ble accusations that had preceded it, in 
former trials, and has been assigned the 
first place, as the premier statement of 
a case " against the prisoner at the bar," 
in the annals of English criminal courts. 
But for easy assumption of rumours as 
facts, for daring invention, for cruel 
misrepresentation, for malignant bitter- 
ness, we know nothing in the English 
language that can be compared with 
this perversion of genius. The accusa- 
tion proceeded upon the principle that 
Hastings, as Governor-General of India, 
was responsible for aU the acts, of all 
men, employed by the Company, in that 
country, diu*ing a long period of war, 
and for the proceedings of all their allies. 
Cruelties, pillage, and rapine practised 
against the natives were charged against 
their Governor ; and yet with all the in- 
fluence of the Commons, of the Govern- 
ment, and of a party in the Directorship 
willing to help Burke and the other 
Managers, a single native never offered a 
syllable of evidence to support these 
statements; but very numerous ad- 
dresses of condolence were sent to Has^ 
ings from the Hindoos during his trial; 



and it is well understood that pecomary 
assistance was offered to him by nativoB 
of India, who had nothing farther to 
expect or to fear from his influence. 
He was accused of raising revenue and 
seizing territories upon improper motives ; 
but he challenged the Commons to resigi] 
tlie revenue, to withdraw from the terri 
tories, to undo his oppression, to repaj 
these robberies, which all had gone mtc 
the public treasury; to reverse flie policy 
which they blamed and which they en 
deavoured to punish; yet during hif 
trial no member was bold enough tc 
move a resolution for this measure oi 
" Justice to India." The policy adopted 
by Hastings has never been reversed ; 
and even now, when nearly a centun 
has passed, since he went abroad, hu 
name is remembered among the nativei 
as that of a benefactor, not a Tamerlane 

Burke was di.ssatisfied with ordinan 
criminalities, such as the world knev 
painfully had been often committed, bu 
he advanced against Hastings crime 
which, he said, Devi Sing, an officer o 
the Government and his subordinates heu 
perpetrated. Devi Sing might have beei 
the monster of guilt described by Mi 
Burke without involving Hastings, wh< 
absolutely opposed his appointment, in 
his atrocities; but an inquiry then 
pending in India, subsequently, while U 
proved the culpability of that person 
and of his men, proved also that thfl 
frightful deeds narrated by Burke, in his 
opening speech, were never committed. 

We cannot trace the progress of % 
trial which was the most tedious in 
English history, or perhaps in the his- 
tory of the world. Its formal com- 
mencement, in February 1788, followed 
preliminary movements that occupied 
three years. Its close in 1795 acqmtted 
the prisoner, but did not release him 
from consequences which embittered 
the closing years of a long life. Its 
progress afforded opportunities for cUs* 
plays of genius, pointed with invective, 
imparalleled in the last century. We 
have mentioned the names of the prin- 
cipal managers for the Commons; aad 
Drs. Scott, Lawrence, Messrs. Mansfield, 
Burke, Douglas, and Piggot were thfllr 
coimsel. Messrs. Law, Plomer, and 
Dallas were counsel for Hastings. This 
great array of lawyers necessarij^ caused 
long delays in the proceedings, foa 
every point was disputed. The Gooi' 
mons exhibited a frequent and peeridi 
defence of their privileges, altogeuier ill' 
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consistent with public rights. The gen- 
tleman upon trial during all these years 
had to expend large sums of money in 
his defence. His fortune and patience 
wasted away together. He remonstrated 
against the long delays ; and the press 
at last argued against them as oppres- 
sive and unconstitutional. The Marquis 
of Lansdowne, at the close of the trial, 
in the Peers, while declining to vote, 
expressed a clear opinion in favour of 
the Governor-General, and against his 
prosecutors; an opinion which, from 
his position, mortined Burke and Fox 
exceedingly. 

When the evidence was closed, and 
the mode of procedure arranged. Lord 
Thurlow defended Mr. Hastings in the 
Peers, and the Lord Chancellor opposed 
•him. All the charges of the Commons 
were negatived in committee ; but each 
article of the charges, occasionally 
dtrided into different questions, was put 
lod voted in Westminster Hall on 
Thursday the 23rd of AprQ, 1795. The 
first charge impeaching the Governor- 
General for the improper acquisition of 
4e Benares territory was negatived by 
23 to 6 votes. The second charge was 
lost by the same vote. The thid, re- 
lating to the corrupt appropriation of 
sums of money, was negatived imani- 
mously. The articles relating to the 
illegal acceptance of presents were nega- 
tiTed by 23 to 4 ; 23 to 3 ; 23 to 3 ; 
28 to 3 ; 20 to 5. Warren Hastings 
had entirely extricated the opium re- 
renue from the Poona Coimcil, yet he 
was charged with giving the contract 
to Mr. Sullivan on too low terms. Even 
the Managers did not suggest that the 
Governor-General had a personal in- 
terest in the business. The charge was 
negatived by 19 to 5. The next charge 
virtually was for encouraging the smug- 
fding of opium to China, and was repu- 
diated unanimously. The following 
article charged him with impropriety in 
the substitution of the agency for the 
contract system in procuring bullocks 
fcHT the army, and was lost by 23 to 3. 
A giwiilftr article in a precisely similar 
ease was defeated by the same vote. 
When the Indian Empire was sur- 
roonded b^r foes and in great jeopardy, 
Hastings increased Sir Eyre Coote's 
allowances as Commander-in-Chief He 
was impeached for this as a crime, but 
die article was rejected by 22 to 4. He 
had changed the contract to the agency 
ifBtem for garrisoning forts, with great 



advantage to the Company, although 
against their directions. The Commons 
impeached, and the Directors thanked 
him for this policy. The two articles 
founded on the charge were thrown out 
by 22 to 4, and 23 to 3. The last 
article, namely, " Is Warren Hastings, 
Esq., guilty or not guilty of high crimes 
and misdemeanours charged upon him 
by the residue of the impeachment of 
the Commons?" was answered nega- 
tively by 25 to 2. Thereupon the Lord 
Chancellor Loughborough, who had 
been a bitter enemy to this the greatest 
prisoner, whom perhaps the Peers ever 
had at their bar, was compelled, with 
due regret, to address him in the follow- 
ing words of acquittal : — " Warren 
Hastings, Esq., I am to acquaint you 
that you are acquitted of the articles of 
impeachment, &c., exhibited against you 
by the House of Commons for lugh 
crimes and misdemeanours, and all 
things contained therein, and you are 
discharged, paying your fees." 

" Paying the fees." And the real fees, 
includmg all law charges for his defence, 
amounted to 71,080Z. The cost of the 
prosecution to the nation exceeded 
100,000/. Thus ended a trial unpa- 
ralleled in duration, importance, or mi- 
quity. It dragged on tor seven years. 
It involved the repayment from Indian 
resources of more than thirty-four, 
nearly thirty-five millions sterling, if the 
Commons were justified in the impeach- 
ment — ^that being the sum which Has- 
tings, according to Burke, had put not 
into his own but into the Indian 
treasury, by high crimes and misde- 
meanours. It was iniquitous, for ar- 
ticles were charged that were never 
tried, and statements were made in 
speeches which even the Commons cen- 
sured, after a regular discussion and 
vote. 

Twenty-five years afterwards a meet- 
ing occurred at Calcutta to devise mea- 
sures for the erection of a statue to 
Hastings. The Marquis of Hasting, 
then Governor-General, although with 
a corresponding ^ame, yet not a con- 
nexion of the first Governor-General's, 
stated that he was a Peer on the trial 
and opposed the impeachment; while 
on his visiting India he found new and 
abundant evidence to the falsehood of 
the charges. The European speakers at 
that meeting all confessed that the^ left 
England 'prejudiced against Hastrngs; 
but they met on every side after their 
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arrival proofH of liis intr;p-ity and sa- 
garity tnat wero nnirnT)oaclial)lr. 
* Coraparativoly lew I Vrrs volrd on tho 
nrticlns, but many wcrn ])resont in tlio 
Hall, and tho ar-cj^uittal (joincidcd with 
tho almost nnanimoiiH ftvling of tho 
House, and with populnr opinion, often 
oorroct, even tipon suhjoots doppndinj,' 
on voluminous (5vidonop. All tho Anglo 
Indian witnossos ox])rossod the? highest 
opinion of Hastings, jiliko in liis j)rivHte 
and publio oapacily. 'J'hc niilitniy 
officors addivssod him in a docuiuont 
of tho strongest olinraclfr, to whi(^h 
many hundrod signn turns wore- »t- 
tarhod. 'J'ho iindings of thc^ Peers were 
Ibjlowod by rejoieings in some ])hie(!s. 
Tho sjiring of J 700 brought vtTy nume- 
rous oongratulations and letters from 
India. Tho Directors and Pro])rietors of 
tho' East India Compfiny agreed to do- 
fray tho oxpr^nses of the dofen^'O. The 
"Board of Control and tho rJovernmont 
provcntod tho fulfilment of this just 
moasiu'c. A loan of 50,000/. wjis, there- 
fore, given to Mr. Hastings witliout inti^ 
rest, and ai'tor the repayment of 16,000/., 
tho balano(j of 81,000/. was remitted. 
Tlio expenses of tho defonoo amounted to 
71,080/., and tho difforonoo '\7,(m)l. wfis 
paid by Hastings from a fortune whi(!h 
never at its utmost aeciunulation ex- 
ooeded 9fi,000/. This jjolioy of Uu^ 
Government was more shameful, be- 
causo at tho time immens(5 simis were 
Hquanderod in pensions to i)ersons of 
no abilities, and who had no (^hiim 
on imblif! regard. !*Vom the Com- 
pany an annual ])onsion of 4,000/. was 
voted to "Mr. Hastings. Ho found tho 
British r]mi)ire in India on tlie eve of 
dostru(!tion, and organised it in a dur- 
abl(5 ibrm. Ho had to pay for tho wars 
of throe Presidenoios, find ho s}iv(;d to 
tho revenue money whi<'h, at the perirxl 
of his trial, amounted nearly to thirty- 
four millions storling. 1 1 is government 
in thirteen years raiw^d th<« revenue^ of 
Bengal from three to five millions ster- 
ling. Ho attached allies and (Conquered 
(?nemies, yet gained comph^tely the fa- 
vour of the Hindoos, and the good-will 
of tho Anglo-Indian services more fully 
than any one of his able and numerous 
Huccessors. Tlio language of Hastings, 
on his own dcfenee, is the bcjst deserij)- 
tion of tho oondiu;t pursii(;d by him. Al- 
luding to India, ho said, " I gave yon 
all, and you have rewarded mo with con- 
iiscatiou, disgrace, and a life of impeach- 
mout." 



Ho consolidated the provinces which 
now form India. He ioresaw andnre- 
j)ared tho union of the three Preriaen- 
eics. He devised laws, while he re- 
sisted the most fonnidablc combinatioiu 
agiiinst th(i voung empire. He esta- 
blished sehoolH, insisted on the study of 
th<' vernacular by Englislimeu in the 
8ervi(?e, instituted printing in the ori- 
ginal languages, provided against tbe 
re(;urrenee of famines in Bengal by irri- 
gation, and left tho country organised 
down to the smalhjst police station. 

He negotiat<jd the treaties with Berar, 
which have added that (Jountry to tho 
empire in the; present year ; witn Oude, 
whii'h resulted, a few mouths since, in 
till? offer of ly.OOO soldiers to aid in the 
war a gfi in St Russia; with the North-we»t- 
eru Powers, which have eaixied the em 
pire b<!yond the Sutlej. JIo encouraged 
geographical iiMpiiry, and tho study of 
Oriental literature. Jloeommencodthe 
(Miltivation of the sugar cane in Bengal, 
and sugar is now tlio most important 
stai>l<" of its (!X})ort trade. He opened 
th(5 overland route, which the Directors 
fuid the Oovernment closed, Icht Britain 
should become too familiar with Hin- 
dostan. lie governed directly thirtj 
millions of peoj)le, and indirectly thirtj 
millions more, without constitution, par 
liament, or precedents, during thirtcci 
years, chieffy.of wiu:; and the industr} 
of his enemies, during an im])oachmcn 
which continued virtually for ten years 
could not discover a single Hindoo wit 
ness against his government. 

This (jolebratod trial has found severa 
narrators. 'J'ho inpost impartial accoim 
seems to have hoan taken in parts, aut 
publisluMl in 17H0, for.]. Dohrott, buti 
occupies mf)ro than seven or eight Imii 
dred o(!tav() i)ag(!S in double columns, an< 
is inaccessible to general readers. Mil! 
in his "History of British fndia," rIiouI 
hav(i giv^'U a lair view of it; but, in n 
fereuc({ to tho ovid(;nco of Lord Corr 
wallis, ho says it " contributed little t 
establish anything," and of Mr. La: 
liins's, ho iKlmits that *' it had a tei 
d(^ncy, but no more than a tendency 
rather to dear than convict Mr. Has 
irigs." Subsofpiontly, of tho two exi 
minations Ik; alleges that they "just c 
little established anything in favour," e 
" tbfjy did in crimination of Mr. Has 
ings. ' But Lord Comwallis swore thi 
tho nativos might have complained i 
him against the conduct of Hasting 
and that they never did; that the 
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ed and respected liim, as be found 
aniyal, and tlie feeling continued 
leparture; that Hastings's utmost 
ps had been necessary to coun- 
the confederacy formed against 
tish Empire, and that be bad un- 
dly rendered essential service to 
►rd Cornwallis was one of liis suc- 
, and Mr. Larkins bad been ac- 
Qt to tbe Company at Calcutta, 
le private secretary of the Go- 
General. The Managers admitted 
jh character, and his testimony 
that in no one instance, and he 
U opportunities of making the 
ition, had Mr. Hastings done any 
:, either with an immediate or a 
view to his own personal advan- 
)n the conti'aiy, bis known and 
liaractor was tbe very opposite to 
bicb has been imputed to liim." 
ivere the testimonies which Mill, 
impartial historian, says "just 
3 establislied anything in favour 

• did in crimination of Mr. llast- 

• tbe termination of this ti*ial 
gs was sworn into tbe IMvy 
I, but lie seldom interfered in 
life. Called upon for evidence on 
ia Bill, lie was examined by tbe 
11 1814, and on the departure of 
'n aged witness from the House, 
ordslups simultaneously rose in 
nent to Jiis years, tbe value of 
vices, and liis personal worth, 
lived and died eminently one of 

o|)le, who, like Cromwell, rose 
lie middle classes of society, to 
>lish a great work for England ; 
never received, as prol^abjy be 
iesired, those honours conferred 
>r very tri^'ial services. Tbe cir- 
nee need not be regi-etted, for 



baronetcies or peerages were obtained 
tlien on terms always easy, often foul ; 
and it is better tliat the organiser of 
the Anglo-Indian Empire should go 
down to posterity as "VN arren Hastings, 
of Daylesford. 

Tlio latter years of his life were 

f>assed in tliat peace which he had 
ong desired, upon the spot which he 
had sought from infancy, in those 
literal^ pursuits, which lie gi*eatly en- 
joyed, and among the fiiends whom 
he valued warmly and trusted well. 
He died on the 22nd August, 1818, 
in tlio eighty-sixtli year of his age. 
The Anglo-Indian Empire, tlie greatest 
and tbe most powerful of Asia, is his 
monument; and as yeai*s roll into 
ages, as its jmrposo in providential 
designs becomes developed and its re- 
sources are matured, men N\ill regard 
witli increasing respect the talents of 
the humble Englishman, who found it 
in danger and on the biink of destruc- 
tion, but left it in a career of pros- 
perity, which has never since been 
chected ; yet was persecuted in the 
decline of life, because in busier years 
be sharply reproved politicians for in- 
undating Calcutta with incapable per- 
sons, the objects of their patronage, 
who could not or would not even learn 
the languages of the races whom tliey 
aspired to govern. He outlivt^ many 
of his pei'seciitors ; but Francis, his 
oldest enemy, the reputed author of tlie 
letters of Junius, died in the same year 
Mr. Law, his able and faithful counsel, 
l)etter known as liOrd EUenborough, 
lived long in tei*ms of friends)up with 
his celebrated client, and they went 
down to the grave almost togetuer, in 
the same yeai*, 1818. 
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en Anne's is the Augustan age 
lish literature, it is not because 
isses every otlier in intellectual 
and splendour, for the genius of 
intry did not culminate there, 
ints" of resemblance between it 
) times of Horace and Virgil aie 
leless remarkable. It was the 
patronage; as in Rome, wits 



were the companions of courtiers, and 
the refinements of society, blending 
obnoxious restrictions with delicate 
tastes, were allowed to clothe poetry in 
tbe mantle of artificial life. Both eras 
were deficient in earnestness of purpose, 
and in depth and boldness of thougl^t ; 
they were imitative rather thp cr^tive, 
originality languished, inspiration was 
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sought in tFio wovkn of llio un/ai, and 
not in natnro ** ©ver ftur and yonng" 
Tim iiUi and Unj prtining^lionk wctm In 
^reat dtjjrianil ; it wm ''i\w laHt and 
grcaUiNt art. ttiu i^rt to likft" JCucIl rim 

itJ4 pitwtfjmUj and itn *' Arn FcHlnjH.;" 
and oanfi wiLiirtHHod «;onflJct^ of tbo 
Hatirind Must^Utfll roHiilt«d in unprnoii- 
den ii'd af sJi nj v tJin vntM. 

At.KXASi^i^ji I *<H' I? , ill fttmbi prini^pM 
of IfiH ago, wiui lioni on tlHs 2 1 hI ol' 
Miiy. (liHH, iri JjoiTibiird'Stri!*)t,H! Lnodon^ 
wliL^rr hiM fiitlinr niirnf d on thi? buiint^HH 
of a Viumt luisruliaot. 11io Ititmld'K 
Offlfso JH Ftilrmt an to tiJH ji^rdigrf*^, and it 
matUim littlw* for Vttfmy and neniiiH aro 
no (rour&ly paraHiUjH; tfipy walk lliis wtdti 
oartli with HorrUirt and giflH for thu 
lowlioHt. *J1if> poL*t» it Jii Lnji^ wliitn 
meanly taunttsd by a.n ariMUJcrut with 
hm {thmntii hrrth, doif^nod angrily to 
rcfwii th^ i n ML n nation; — '*Ah to my 
fmtlier^ 1 oould amuru you, my lord^ 
tlint 1ki waH no inrirdiiiTiit; (itmtin:r a 
IintU'r, nor winch might ploaM) your 
hmklitji wt hutlrr, n tjohhh^r), hut, in 
truth, ol a yt*.ij toloriihlo ianiily j and 
my nioihfjr of a vt^ry an^^iont one, an 
well bum and odu«at<Mi a8 that l*wiy 
wh<»m your lordnliip made choifju of to 
ho the niothtir of jour own children," 
And winging of Itinrndf, ha nayn : — 

or Hvntk hlond (psH fthnd In honour'i chukp^ 
WhIiNt jrat In UrJUln hunuur hvl ftp^kui^) 

and apjMTndH a noto, afllrmin^ hiw dri- 
HfK^nt (rom tho Karl of Downo, on hJH 
fathnr^K iikU\ and ori iho rnaii^rnalt from 
a YorlcHlilrrj faniilyi oim rnonihrirof whidi 
cUcd in thri m>rvUm of K ing (Jh aphiH. I Jn- 
forltinaUdy fnr Pf>jif% ihiin? in Htr'ing ovi- 
diinrjtj proving thiM gimi^alogical iTHn Ut 
ho, III imrt, a figment of h in own, Hoon 
aft^jr too hirlfi of thrs prjct^ hiH fathisr^ 
who wan thon ahout forty-Hin yvAu^n of 
ftgOt and harl alrnfirly anuiH^tid a mn- 
Hidfirablo fortune, rntirod from trado and 
tho Cjt.y^ alanntui at tho Hi'vnlntlon, 
whjc:h, \m a Roman Catholio* lr« nould 
no t af I pro vo . U r th d n f *Htith linl i nd h « m - 
fwJf in Kurjmngti>n, where h*s pumhtmti 
a Hmtdl pwtato ; hut aftfirwardu willing 
thiMt ho romovrMl U} Hinflnld, mtuatijil bi 
th« Royal (Jharjo of Windwjr l'*orowt, 
whoro ho ha^l bought a liouw) and uhuut 
twnnty acrct* of land. 

* &Be " PojM'ii Pofftlrid Wflflip. «dltod bf Bolrtrt 



Abxandcr from hiH infftnoy wag c<h1' 
mderW a prodigy. In conatitution hn 
waH Urn dor and cfelicato, atid in dispoiL' 
tion corroHpondingly gentle. He wu 
nurfjitid with groat oart^^ and becntne tlie 
favour! tu of the houiK^hold ; while tJi^ 
NWf34]tnoHH of hiM vQico woH for hini the 
app4 din tion of ** tho litlJe nightingale." 
E'rom an old aunt be learnt to read, 
and hfl taught himftolf to writo, hy imi* 
tating prinU^d htmkH, Wlien about oight 
hn wjiH put undnr the tuition of tlio 
fauuly pijr'Ht, who, a^rcordin^ to tho m& 
thod of tlm ilL^HtiltJi at that time, taught 
hiin lh«4 nidiinHrtif of Liitin and Greek 
ijfigi'lhiir, Hn wa^ thim nenl to a Catholio 
ft(?hf*ol at Twyfurd, wiiore, though ao 
ytHUjg, hu dariid to lafapoon hin mastert 
and bring chaMtiwrnnnt on himself hy 
litit vorHtiN JHn fnthttr in naid to bare 
roniovtid hini in a lit of roMentment con- 
t^timmi on thm caiitigalioD, and to bare 

Iilanf'd him in a H<jhool at liOndon, first 
:fjpt in Manfhd>on«, and afterwarda at 
H y do 1 'ark Cf in icr . Iletumin g h ome at 
ilm clomj of hiH twelfth yoar^ h@ was for 
mmio tjtno tuidor anotlier prifjut; and 
'* tluH," ho mud to Bpoftce^* " was all 
tho ioardung T over had, and it ex- 
t4sntlnd a viiry little way. Whon £ had 
diriu» with my prioHtH, I took to read- 
ing hy mym'iif for which I hod a very 
grciLt rtagorrioHH and onthuBia»mr ei»pe- 
rually for pfHjtry ; and in a few year* I 
had djppod into a groat number of the 
Mngliirtn Fronnhi Italian, I^atinp and 



Om-k iioftt**. 'J'hiK i did without any 
doHign hut that of pki^dng myielf ; ana 
got this langiiagfin hy hunting after the 



Htf>ritjH ill tho Kevoral jKiot^ J t^adt faih^ 
than n«ad tho bookie to get the latigiiagf;^. 
I followtjd cvorywht^ro a« my fanoy led 
ine; and was like a boy gathering 
11 worn in tlio iloldni and woouh jui4t b8 
tlif?y fall in hiH way. I'boHe five or mt 
ytmrH I htill biok ui>on mi the happiest 
part of m^ life/' On another o^oaition, 
aftiir Ktfiting that hn had taught himiiell 
bfith Grofk and Latin ^ he added, " I did 
not follow the grammaff but rather 
huntoil in tho an thon for a «yntttx. d 
my own ; and thon began translating 
afty ]part that ploa»ed me, partleulari| 
in tho hent CJrijok and Latin po«t«; and 
hy that meanff formod my tante, whieh, 
I think, vnrily about fdxteen, wms verj 
noarly m good an it in now.** 

Thn poetical ta^te»» of tbe boy had 
early diHcaverod thoniHaJvos; ana these 
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years of seclusion were well adapted to 
nurture within him the spirit of song. 
Picture him as he wanders through those 
forest glades, fresh with the dew of 
morning, or when the golden shadows 
of evening are fading overhead — as he 
watches the sunlight playing with the 
leaves, or listens to the music of the 
winds as they sweep past ; — and his sus- 
ceptible soul cannot resist the varying 
but ever-glorious inspiration of the 
scene. He drinks at the babbling 
springs of nature, and the delicious 
draughts give fresh life to his being ; 
unconsciously he learns to love and to 
adore; a subtle sympathy is infused 
into his heart, and the beautiful images 
of the material world exert a perpetual 
charm. Never shall the spell be broken ; 
other themes may engage attention, ar- 
tificial restraint and adornments may be 
multipHed, the emotional may be sub- 
ordinated to the didactic, or the strolling 
fancy made to throw away its flowers 
and stand to watch the battles of jealous 
rivals ; but the influence of these hours 
will be always perceptible — the recol- 
lection of them will come as a gleam of 
light across the darkened future. " I be- 
gan to write verses," said Pope," further 
back than I can well remember." Ogilby's 
Homer he read with rapture when 
about eight years old; and he found 
similar pleasure in Sandys' Ovid, and a 
translation of a part of Statius. When 
about twelve he composed a play, tacking 
together a number of speeches from the 
"fiiad," with verses of his own; and 
this he got his schoolfellows to recite, 
his master's gardener personating Ajax 
for them. He now coveted nothing 
more than to see his favourite Dryden, 
from whom he used to say he learned 
the art of versification. To this end he 
induced some friends to take him to the 
coffee-house, frequented by the great 

rt, and there his curiosity was satisfied 
a passing glimpse. That quick eager 
glance was the homage of the prince 
elect of poets to the prince regnant ;,but 
little did either imagine the relationship 
in which they stood. At Binfield he 
found fresh incentives. His father used 
to set him to make verses, and would 
often send him back to "new turn" 
them, saying, *' These are not good 
rhymes." The short poem of " Sohtude," 
the first in his pubhshed works, was 
vritten at twelve, and exhibits an ease 
and elegance most unusual in juvenile 
compositions. Soon after he commenced 



an epic poem, that occupied him for two 
years, entitled " Alcander, Prince of 
Rhodes." He wrote four books of about 
a thousand verses each; and endea- 
voiu-ed to imitate in it all the beauties 
of the masters of epic verse. " There 
was Milton's style," he said, "in one 
part, and Cowley's in another ; here the 
style of Spenser imitated, and there of 
Statius; here Homer and Virgil, and 
there Ovid and Claudian." Some of 
the couplets were afterwards inserted 
without alteration in his other poems. 
As in the " Essay on Criticism :" — 

Whose honours with increase of ages grow, 
As streams roll down, enlarging as they flow. 

Mention is also made of a tragedy on 
the subject of St. Genevieve, a comedy, 
panegyrics on all the princes of Europe, 
and a translation of the story of " Acis 
and Galatea," from Ovid. " In the 
scattered lessons I used to set myself 
about that time," he told Spence, "I 
translated above a quarter of the * Meta- 
morphoses,' and that part of * Statius,' 
which W81S afterwards printed with the 
corrections of Walsh." Thus company- 
ing with the illustrious dead, and exer- 
cising freely his imitative powers, he 
began to think himself "the greatest 
genius that ever was;" while others 
watched this development of mind with 
an interest akin to wonder. " The young 
fellow," said one, " will either be a mad- 
man or a very great poet." 

Alexander once startled the family by 
announcing his determination to go to 
London, in the hope of acquiring the 
Latin and Italian languages under a 
tutor there ; and away he went. But his 
impatience got the better of his pru- 
dence, and in a few months he returned 
home, having made but httle progress 
in his design. His constant application 
at length aifected his health and spirits. 
Medical assistance proved fruitless, for 
imagination probably was half the 
disease. He laid down in despondency 
prepared to die, and sent farewells t 
his friends. Among these was the Abb6 
Southcote,who immediately on receiving 
his letter consulted a physician, and 
obtaining a new prescription, hurried to 
Binfield with it. The young man was 
to study less and ride on horseback 
every day; and simple as was the 
remedy, it soon proved effectual. Pope 
never forgot the good father's timely 
aid, and twentjr years later obtained an 
appointment ior him to the (tbbey at 
Avignon, 
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In liJH Hixtpontli yrur V()]H'. ('nm])nMH\ 
liiH •* JNistornls," but tlicy won- not i»iil>- 
liBliod till Jiv(» yrtiYH liiti-r. Wliatcivcr 
mrrit they ])0hwhw(1 lir awrilu'd to 
"Honin f(oo(l (»1(1 imtliorH, wlioHfi workH 
iiH Ijo IiikI h^isim; to sliulv, ko Ik^ hfu\ 
not wanted rjin; to iniilnt^'.'' 'rii(iox(jiii- 
Hit<; HW(c;tn(!HH of tin' vcrhiiirfition, whifli 
)io Imd vhih()rnU'(\ with tlio utinoHt 
niroty, wiw tlmir rlii«'f rcconinMrndHtion ; 
and, indocd, in iidvan<Td lili*, wlicn lie 
lind ftfouin'd nn nnrividU'd roimlntion, 
li(j Htill r(fgjird«'d tln'ni «s Uw mo t 
{!orrc<!t iind iriusicnl of IHh works. Tin' 
nniniiHc.rij)t whh suhniilti'd to liiH in-i^^li- 
l)our, Hir Willinni 'rninibull, who lind 
\m'.u anil)nKsndoriit('Oiistnntinop](', and 
Hiil»Hn(|iir*nlly ^ccroUwy (A' St.»t(; to 
Willinni III., and w«h tlicn livin>< in n-- 
tin^mont, and liixurijitinK in liiw f,'anK'n, 
and ill tliM mllivntion of his rhivsirnl 
tjiHtf'M. From him it jHisscd to tin- rritirq 
and iKM'tH of that tinio, who InviHhcd 
|M'aiH/»H on itH unknown author, nnd 
Iw'j^an to tliiiik of him uh a risinV Hlnr. 
Sir William iHi^-anM' a warm iind stcndy 
]»atron, or rnth'r fri'-nd ; \u' diMcoiirwd 
irn-ly with th<! yoini^j nMj»ini4it, tln-y 
rriid Ut^clht'T Ihl'ir fnvoiirit«' anthorn, 
and aH thrir intimacy riprni-rl, were in 
1m! daily w'<'n f(nlloi>inj(throii^di the Forcut 
Mido hy Hide TIio knij<}it introdm^rd 
him to Wyohnrlry, oiw. of th** ^Oiii-fH of 
tho ]>roH<5 drnniH, thf frinnd of Drydcn, 
onrn a friKhionnhlc find irn'HiHtihh' 
roiirti'T, nnd Ktill m wit and a lH*nii. 
I'opo waH dazzli'd for awhih-, wrote 
IctttTH full of iwlnlation iind Immility, 
Iind whon he. w<nit to t/)wn, *' run nft*r 
him liko a dof(." VVyrlir-rh'y initint^d 
him into tho joviiiliti<'H of tavt^n lif<', 
and, what whh mon* lippn^f-iati'd, n-- 
ijuf'sU'd liim to corp'^^t somn ]KM!ms he. 
WMH about to ]nihlish. I'oj»'. a^know- 
bsd^(*d thc! f!omi»limfnt by undertaking 
thn prriloiiH tUHK. At firHt \w. huv.cmhUuI 
to tho HHtisfacrtion of tlio njjidirjint ; 
gi'aduiilly ho grew>)r)bb'r— Homcj of tlif! 

fnvi'f'H ha ronlraiiU'd, "as we do Kun- 
»eiiniH, to imjirovo tln-ir energy and 
forco ;" tliewj ho obliU-rati'd entirely ; 
tliow! lie •• now oxjm-Hsod, iind tnrnfd 
more into jioi'try ;" nnd nt Inst lie siig- 
geAtfKl tbat, with regiird to oertJiiii of 
thrm, it would he better t/> deHtroy the 
runipwork, nnd rr-dijee th^m into Hingle 
tlioiightH in j»roHe, in tbe manner of 
lloobfifoucault'H maximH. 'Vhin brought 
th« farm ijo an end ; tbo author rrrnllod 
hiH manuHonjitH, nnd tho young rritin 
with ft daHli of jiotuhmee endeavoured 



to foreKtal his winh, by deelii}] 
moeeed fnrther. Another friend » 
by tho ♦• I*HHt')rHlrt" wan WhIhIi, i 
of niiieh tnnte and good f^enne, aix 
highly eHteenied aH a poet. IIo i 
Pope to liiK w^nt in the eountr; 
there he eouUHelled him nn to bin 
eourse. " \V(! had wvernl great j 
he Kuid, '• but we never liftd onr 
jMX't thnt wnH rorrrrf^ nnd ho a 
him to make that hiH Ktudy and 
Another dnHhing neoiinintnneo wi 
Henry (■romwell, who «K]»ired t 
reputntion of a gnllant with hoh) 
eeHH, nnd to thnt of a neholar wit 
111 the eountry, too, then; wero n 
other nnd ntronger nttrnetioriH— 
fair-hnired Mnrtha and Teresa bi 
dn ugh tern of Mr. Lister Hloiint r 
ph'-|)urhnm, in Oxfordshire, the 
sentntive of nn nneient Uoyalist f 
were nrjpiiring that n!-;e<'ndaney o^ 
heart whieh has nuuh) their nan 
ever memornble. In a lett^T to tb' 
WHter, writti'ii at Ihitli in I7l'l, 
giveH a fnneiful neeount of their . 
fdiip: *' Voii are to iinderHtnnd, ni 
that my j)nHHion for your fair w 
your sinter ban been divided wii 
most wonderful reguhirity in tlio 
Kven from my infaney f havo b 
love with one nfter the other o 
week hy week ; and my journey u 
fell out in tlu! three hundred w? 
Hixth week of thc5 reign of my hov 
lady Martha. At the j)rt!wnt v 
hereof, it \h the three hundred ( 
ninth week of the reign of your 
serene mnjesty, in whose wrviro 
listed Honie weeks before f beheli 
sister ThiH infr)ririatioii will n< 
for my writing to either of yoii her 
HH either shall hapjien t^o be, • 
regent nt thnt time. 'Hio intiiime 
must have begun in 1707, when ' 
nnd l*o])e were in their nineteentl 
and Mnrtha waH wvenUjen. J t wt 
l»efore th(! ehler sister was dejKiW.'i 
tlie younger wns hiH ronfuhtnU' 
last. Some of IiIh firieht lettern 
addresHed to them Tliin int(»i 
wns ]»rofeHH<'dly founded on fri(5] 
nnd esteem ; and there in no ]> 
evidence thnt it bfjtrayed them i 
rioiiH imjiroprieties of eonduct, t 
then^ ar(! pnssnges in the eorrespoi 
from th<;ir grossnesH or tlioir folly 
meaiiH eredi tabic to the jioet, an 
enn Kcanu-ly bo oxeuHod even wh 
reenl the iiiannerH of tho age. 'PI 
alHO Tnueh thut iu inoxjdieable li 
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quftrrels acd r£*conclliHptIaui, ami iu llicir 
Eleti ded interestfiin moncymattera. Was 
Pope ui\ju«t, or cruel, or eapriciotiB ? Qr 
was there leaJlyi from the ni-^tp no true 
}ove between them ? Iu 1717 he settled 
on Teresa an annuity of forty pounds 
for mx years, on conditiou tliat ahe 
should not he raftrricd during" that term. 
But why thi^ strange restriction? Eifjht 
moutJis after, when in tho agony of grief, 
he wrote to Martht this hritf note: 
** My ]>oor father died last niglit. Be- 
lieve, since I don't forget you this mo- 
ment, I never shall/' The words were 
tnic, and sJu* it was whom alono he 
remenihered in liis will. . 

Poije now commenced his '* Eiieiay on 
Criticism," but it was not puhliished till 
1711. This was a step far in advance 
of previous efforts ; the imagery, ideas, 
acd design, if not strictly his own, yet 
displayed eorreot taste, and rich and 
varied leaning, Such a jxtcm, pro- 
duced by a young man acareely jet of 
Bge, was, and still 1^, mirivnlled m the 
Ian guege . G r e ate r weal th o f «o ul i t wan 
left for otherf to exhibit, hut he ajiprtv 
ciated and obeyed laws that the poet, 
whose yoimg blood runs riot throtigt his 
veins, is apt to ignore. Inuumerable 
iipitations and appropriations there were, 
and poe|:ry and precept are not readily 
iFedaedj laut what lie had borrowed was 
adorned witit his own courtly geniua, 
and what was difficult of accomphir^h- 
pent he suceeesfuUy essayed. His 
vigour and discrimination redeemed liim 
from servility. The celebiuted simile, 
applauded by Johnson as '* the most 
apt, the most proper, and most sublime 
pf any in tlie ^nglisli Ian gunge," is 
a good illustration of his skill in axlapt- 
ii]^ or iijiprovuig an idea* Drummond 
had written : — 

All ■! a plT^nt wHo thei Alps ifotTi pas-i* 
Or AtlSA^ temple* erowrted with wf Ater^s glftis^ 
Tbe Airy CiinciixiiBt tho AprnmlnQ, 
J^j%Q0'« cU^!i wht-re iun drjth never iliine. 
When he flomo httap-t nf litUft haOi iworM^nt, 
Beitin-i to thlr.k uii rest, h\i Jintmey spent,^ 
TiU mauntinf^ iionie tull nicmnEutn ht doth flnnd 
If&re tielfhta befoni Mm than Jie left l^flliind^ 

Pop©, to quote the whole passago, has 
It:— 

nrefl at first flisfht with wliit the Mose iinp^rts^ 
Id ffarlE^ youth we tf.jaat thp. X^eAf^hl of afti, 
Wllille ftftm the bdUTidet:) Hnd affmr mind, 
Atiort wievA wo take, iior seci tbe length.^ !»qTi1iil1; 
Mux more ndvanccd* Ik!! old with atrfliiK*-' stirprlse 
Nev dlfttATit B£ebeA of en^e^ sdencre rl^ I 
So pleaa^ At drub Ui9 to^rering ^Ips wti trjr, 
Koant o'ej Uie v«lai, uid seem to tmd the iky ^ 
The eternal suoWi uppoaf w«ifly pftii«d, 
lad tbe fknt cioftdt MA uuMmlMaft ioem the last : 



Btit, thow ittafncd^ wti tremble tu surrex 
The grawlnn Inboon of the lengthen'd wtiy. 
The JncreuUiff pronpect t]rt-a our wanderioj^ eycn, 
Hllij peep i^*er Ml La, ^ad Alp& on Alps arise { 

Fopo did eot aiB% his name to the 
EfiBay, and the ^ale at filial was slow, but 
it brought him a great increase of fam^, 
and wLdeiied Ids circle of acquaintance. 
Arbuthnot and Prior were previously 
friends. Gay, who had ju^it eseapad f]x>m 
behind tlio oounterT now came to pay 
court to him, and Addison wrot« in his 
prai^^e in the '* Spectator." Swift woa thea 
in England and in th(^ stenith of bis 
power; and in due time tho parvenu 
poet received suhatantial proofs of his 
regard— introductions to '* my lords ' 
and '* my ladiea," to Harloy, Doling 
hrokCt Harcoiirt, and the chiel^ of tlie 
Tories — and, moreoTer> his aid in new 
literary undertakings. And there, too, 
was tfie rolli eking Steele, t^riil© in ex- 
pedienti that batiied hailiflfe, able and 
willing to bcl]J him np the afceep road 
to glory and fortune. He it was who 
fonnally introduced him to the great 
^lona.f<^h of niton's— that palace of 
pun ell -howls and pipes, where tho wits 
of those days daily held their leyeea — 
to Addison, the most popular man iu 
England, of whom it was said, *' If ho 
bad a mind to he chosen king, he would 
hardly be refused." Strange is it that 
to this same spond thrift *' Diok," Pope 
should liave written aome of Ma most 
sentimental letters ; yet it was to him 
bo penned that oft-apjdauded passiige, 
which is not of less lingular excellence 
til an the context : — ** When I reflect 
what an ineousiderablo little atom every 
single man h, 'with, respect to the whole 
creation, methinka 'tis a Bhama to be 
concenied at the removal of such a 
trivial animal as 1 am. The morning 
atkr my exit the sun will rise as bright 
as ever, tho Eowers smell as aweet, the 
plants spring as green, the world will 
proceed in its old course, people will - 
laugh as heartily and marry as fast, as 
they were used to do. The memory of 
man (as it is elegantly expressed in the 
Book of Wisdom) pttaaeth away as tbe 
rememhrance of a guest that tarrieth 
not.'* 

With tlie piiescieinco of a vata. Pope 
seems to have antieipated tlie assaults 
of critic J srn, and to have dung down 
the gauntlet in deHance. John Bennis 
was tlie prince of living aristarchs — ^an 
nuiucee^ui author and poet — ^fierce 
and TTilgar in his invective, easily irri- 
tated, and withal acute and not 
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learned. Pope ventured a satirical al- 
lusion, and was immediately attacked 
in return, complimented "as a litUe 
affected hypocrite," and romindfjd that 
his outward form, though it was that of 
a monkey [his weakness early produced 
deformity] did not differ so much from 
human shape, as his unthinking, imma- 
terial part from human understanding. 
But this wad an insignificant skirmish, 
one of a series that preluded a terrible 
battle. Pope had other laurels to win 
before that came off. Jn 1712, ho con- 
tributed to "Liutot's Miscellany" his 
first sketch of the " Rape of the Lock," 
with some translations and smaller 
pieces, and two years later came out his 
imitations of Chaucer, and the " Rape " 
enlarged to five cantos. Meantime the 
sacred eclogue of the Messiali appeared 
in tlie *' Spectator," and several prose 
pieces in the " Guardian." In 1713 
was published his " Windsor Forest," 
the earlier portion of which he had 
written several years before. Boileau 
and lioscommon suggested the Kssay ; 
and Denham's " Cooper's Hill," was 
evidently imitated here. The allegorical 
was mingled with the descriptive, but 
enthusiasm was wanting ; it was a cold 
unimpassioned painting, with hero and 
there a graceful touch and richer tint. 
An opportunity now soon occurred for 
retorting on Dennis his late personali- 
ties. Addison's '* Cato" was brought upon 
the stage with great success; and was 
severely criticised by the disappointed 
censor. Pope, who j)robably felt a real 
interest in the fate of the tragedy, for 
which he had written a prologue, re- 
plied with great asperity in a satire 
entitled " The Narrative of Dr. llobert 
Norris, on the Frenzy of J. D." De- 
scribing Dennis's apartment, he said: 
** On all sides of his room were pinned 
a great many sheets of a tragedy called 
' Cato,' with notes on the margin with 
his own hand. The words ribsurdj 
monatrousy exeorable, were everywhere 
written in such large characters that I 
could read them without my spectacles. 
By the fireside lay three farthings' 
worth of small coal in a ' Bpectator/ 
and behind the door huge heaps of 
papers of the same title, whicri his 
nurse informed me she had conveved 
thither out of his sight, beheving they 
were books of the black art, for her 
master never read in them but he was 
either quite moped or in raving fits. 
. / . , On his Uble were some ends of 



verse and of candles; a gallipot of ink 
with a yellow pen in it, and a pot of 
half-dead ale covered with a Ixmfpnva." 
Addison, not liking either the style of 
this criticism or the offioiousness of iti 
author, intimated to the publisher 
through Steele that he wholly disap 
proved of the proceeding. Dennis saw 
the letter, and made it puDllo, appending 
a characteristic comment, ana making 
free use of his opponent's initials — ^pre- 
ferring the first letter of his Christian 
name, and the first and last of his 
surname, A. P. £., to the name iu 
full. ]\jpe did not forget this, and 
b(igan U) regard Addison with a di» 
trust that ripened fast to positive dis- 
like. 

*'The Rape of the Lock" had been 
originally written at the request of a 
Mr. Caryll. Lord Petre, in a frolic of 
gallantry, had cut off a lock of Miss 
Arabella Furmor's hair, an outrage which 
had been so resented as to interrupt the 
intercourse of the two fieunilies. It was 
suggested that a poem might effect a 
reconciliation ; ana Pope, in a fortnight 
it is said, completed one so much to the 
purpose that the offended ladjr showed 
her gratification by handing it round 
her circle of acquaintance. The author, 
forthwith, to prevent a surreptitious 
edition, was forced to print it. After- 
wards he proposed to raise it into a mock 
epic, by adcung the machinery of the 
Kosicrucian system. Addison, who on 
its appearance had termed it merum $al, 
told him it was " a delicious little thing," 
and gave him no encouragement to re- 
touch it ; but Pope, relying on his own 
judgment, and sparing no art, carried 
out the idea, and produced what Dr. 
Johnson deemed ''the most airy, the 
most ingenious, and the most delightftil 
of all his compositions." It should, how- 
ever, be observed, that he was probably 
indebted to the ** Lutrin" of Boileau for 
the manner in which he treated the 
theme. 

About this time Pope placed himself 
under Jeryas the painter, with the inten- 
tion, it would seem, of becoming an 
artist ; his bodily weakness and the cir- 
cumstances of the family rendering 
some such step advisable. His mornings 
were generally employed in paintang, 
and his evenings in conversation. **1 
have been near ajireek in L^don," he 
wrote to Gay, '^where I am like to 
remain till I become by Mr. Jerras's 
helji el€g(miformarumip0ctator. Ibegio 
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to discover beauties that were till now 
imperceptible to me. Every comer of an 
eye, or tarn of a nose or ear, the smallest 
^Bgree of light or shade on a cheek or in 
a dimple have charms to distract me. I 
no longer look upon Lord Plausible as 
ridiculous for admiring a lady's fine tip 
of an ear and pretty elbow, as the * Plain 
Dealer' has it; but I am in some danger 
even from the ugly and disagreeable, 
since they may nave their retired 
beauties in one part or other about them. 
You may guess in how imeasy a state I 
am, when every day the performances of 
others appear more beautiful and ex- 
cellent, and my own more despicable. I 
have thrown away three Dr. Swifts, each 
of which was once my vanity, two Lady 
Bridgewaters, a Duchess of Montague, 
half-ardozen earls, and one knight of 
the garter." Before, however, a twelve- 
month had expired. Pope abandoned 
the easel. All his poetry hitherto had 
not brought him 150Z., and he required 
to turn his talents to some more profit- 
able account.* 

Sir William Trumbull had long coun- 
selled him to imdertake a translation of 
Homer, and, as far back as 1709, he 
had actually published some few pas- 
sages firom the " Iliad." He again con- 
sulted with his friends, and especially 
with Addison, and finally resolved to 
attempt a complete version. ** I know 
none of this age," said Addison, ** that 
is equal to it beside yourself." Like 
Drydien's " Virgil," it was arranged to pub- 
lish it by subscription, and the proposals 
were issued towards the close of 1713. 
They were favourably received, and six 
hundred ^and thirty-four copies of the 
work were subscribed for, at the price 
of six guineas for six quarto volumes. 
Towards this result he was helped by 
the zealous exertions of friends. Swift 
insisted before the courtiers, as they 
waited in the ante-chamber, that the 
author should not begin to print till he 
had a thousand guineas for him. The 
King subscribed 200Z., the Prince and 
Princess lOOZ., and the nobility largely. 
The first volume appeared in Jun^l715, 
and the last two in 1720. By the agree- 
ment made with Lintot, the bookseller. 
Pope was to have, besides all the copies 
above mentioned, 2001. for each volume, 
80 that he realised in all, by his labours, 
5,320^ 4s., a sum q||^te unprecedented. 
In commencing he trembled at his own 
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temerity; and finding iiimself embar- 
rassed with difficulties, he was for a 
time timorous and uneasy — had his 
nights disturbed by| dreams of long 
joumevs through unknown ways, and 
wished, as he said, "that somebody 
would hang him." Nor were there want- 
ing those who called his qualifications 
in question. But where his knowledge 
of Greek was insufficient, literal transla- 
tions were always at hand; and, as 
Johnson says, " if more help was want- 
ing, he had the poetical translation of 
Eobanus Hessus, an unwearied writer 
of Latin verses; he had the French 
Homers of La Valterie and Dacier, and 
the English of Chapman, Hobbes, and 
Ogilby." Soon, however, he fell into a 
method of translating thir^ or forty 
verses before he got out of b^, and 
when up he continued to compose during 
the rest of the morning ; till at length 
the task became easy, and he worked 
with pleasure. It was his usual plan to 
take advantage of the first ** heat," and 
then to correct, but repeated corrections 
often almost obliterated what was origi- 
nally penned. The verses were written 
on any odd scraps of paper he could 
glean together, on house-bills, or old 
fragments of architectm-al sketches ; so 
Swift spoke truly, when he styled him 
"paper-sparing Pope." On one occa- 
sion we even find nim sending fruit to 
the Misses Blount, wrapped up in pieces 
covered with his translations, and on 
that account requesting them to return 
" every single bit." 

As the work advanced, he wished to 
acquaint himself with the geography of 
ancient Greece, and gain ^rther infor- 
mation on other points. To that end 
he visited Oxford twice; during the 
autumn of 1716, he appears to have so- 
journed there for some time. A letter 
addressed thence to Martha Blount, soon 
after his arrival, discloses susceptibilities 
that ought to have found freer scope in his 
poems : — "Nothing could have more of 
that melancholy which once used to 
please me than my last day's journey; 
for after having passed through my 
favourite woods in the forest, with a 
thousand reveries of past pleasures, I 
rid over hanging hills whose tops were 
edged with groves, and whose feet 
watered with winding rivers, listening 
to the falls of cataracts below, and 
the murmuring of the winds above. 
The gloomy veiSure of Stonor succeeded 
to these, and then the shades of even* 
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iiijf overtook Jiw. 'i'lio moon row? in IImi 
(!l<iHn!st nky I «^v<;r kiiw, Ly whow ko- 
U'Uiu light I i>iuMul on nlowly, witlioiii 
romjuuiy, or any int(:rriij>tion to tlu^ 
nmgi; of my tlioiif(lHK. About a mile 
M'nrf. I ri'ti('.\u'i\ Oxloid u\\ Ow. Ij'tlls 
tolled in <iini;rniit noU^n ; tli<i dork:* of 
(ivory roll(!go unswi^h'd one unotlurr, 
iiw\ mniuU'il f'ortli (nonio in a i\c(:\H'r, 
sf)mc in ft Hoffj'r ton^j that it wasi^li-vi^n 
at night. All ihiM whh no ill i)n')»jmi- 
»ion U) i\n'. Wi't'. I liavi* h-d Hinr*'-, iimorir/ 
\hnm old walln, M'UfrulAv. gjilhri'-s, 
y<U)\u: (>orti(;o(iH, iind Htudioiis wulkH, nud 
solitary hiuhu^h oi" th(j imivcrhity. f 
wtiYitm nothing hnt a 1)la(;k gown nnd 
a Kalary, in he- an men- a l)0(jkw(;rm as 
any tli«;h'. I (ronforuji'd niywH' to the- 
(!ofli!g(5 hourK, waH rolh^l up in horjk j, 
lay in oiw. of tim most lUMiH^it, du ;ky 
partK of th<} univoniity, luifl wan an dead 
to th<! world fiH any lM;rmit of tlii; d(;wrt. 
If anything whh alivo or awako in mo 
It waM a litthi viujity, Kurh nHnvcn thcw! 
gtK)d nion used to ont«;rtain, whfU thn 
monk.s nf thrir oirn in'th'r f'\U)\U'A iho'iv 
j)i«ty and ah:-»tra(;lion. I'or 1 found 
njVM^lf rc.rviyt'A with a w^rt of r('.H\nT\. 
wriifdi this iiflt; imrt of mankind, i]n'. 
Icanifd, piiy lo tfifir own hiuh'.iuh ; who 
aro aH rcjnsidcrahh? li<;n; us tlio husy, 
thn gay, find tho amhitious nn; in yoin* 
world.' It was during this Ktay at 
Dxford that ho (composed his •• Kpi^tlo 
from Kloina to Ah<d«rd," tho nio;->t ini- 
])aHRlon(rd of his poems. 

C'r)nt<»mporan(!ouswithth(!fIrKt volume 
of tho '* IlimJ" a])jM!ar«jd Ticki'll's transhi- 
lion of the first hook. This uxeited the 
re:,ontnn»ntof I*ope, and notwithKt«ndfng 
eomplimejitary find friendly exjiressions 
on the piirt of AddiKon, who was Hun- 
poKod to he the ))rineipal patron of this 
new undertaking, and whoeertiiinly had 
not ijrevenU'd llm ]»uhli(;al.ion when a 
v/ord from him would have done, ho, lie 
(;r)nld not long njBtrain his gathering 
wrath. Tiekell jiad statiwl in his prefaee, 
that he '* hnd the jilejisuro of being di- 
viM-ted from his (lesign (of transhjling 
llie w}iol<!j hy finding that the work hitd 
faUen into a much ahler hand ; " nnd that 
}iin only aim wiis to Ix-siMMik the fnvour 
of the puhlie to a Ininslation of the 
*'OdyHH<;y," Addison HJiid that hoth 
were done well, but that 'fivkell's 
had more of Homer. I'oii'Jhly he was 
not altoget.ln;r i'rctt from jen lousy of his 
young rival ; Lut there e.an be little doubt 
thatl*op(;'riangor(ronjunid up im«gln«ry 
wrongs, and hurrioa Jiim lieyond the 



bounds of projirioty. Jlo wroUi 
inveighing against " tlio litth; fa 
('alo." and iilleging that 'J'ii^k 
trniiKlat^-.d Tlomer to gratify Uio 
nat(5 desires of out: iiuiii ojiiy, ** 
Turk in po<4ry, who wjuhl n<!V<*i 
brother n^Mir his Ihrono." Thch 
mr-nts were aft^'rwards verhifif 
oublislied in 17^7, and formed t 
bratt (I and unerjualled hatire, iu 
:is our languiige, eoncJuding w 
eoiijilet : 

Who tint tniint IftilKli if Mirli A mnxi tlif 
Wlio would nut wtiirp if Attl<MU wttre b 

Now eame a insriod of guiot) 
poet was growing rieh; and hi 
tation Wfiii establlHiicd. Tho 
spirits of the iige giitijerod aboi 
find arist^oeratK throngod to flat 
viuiity. His wit was hoortivo, i 
hopes were, i:anguine; lio had j 
tuniiMi philosopher or moralist, 
he plunged into exeesses foroigi 
ehiinLeter, iind eniuhited tin; hoi. 
a hnn-vuifivt and a ruke. Tinu; ' 
him fi^ain. I'rom Hiniiold lie 
fen'e.d the, household gods Ut T 
hum, where he i;nrehaM:d a vil 
live aer(;:i of hino attiudie,/! to it. 
he ext^eiiied his ingenuity in gaj- 
pianUnl and laid out the g 
formed and deeoi'iiU^d a grotto, 
his tasl,e made his resid('neis '* t} 
of the great, and tho adniiratiou 
skilful." A ehanning ncighbo 
I July Aliiry Worihjy Montugii, i 
hej' ho eonoeivfiil a violent pa»i 
his fervicl exproHsions of love tun 
ration liave any ni< waning. Ij 
artifieiai ehtiraeter of i'u)H; di 
itsidf even here, and one would 
suspe(;t him ineapiible of de.<;)) o> 
Me pariides his wit and poi-ti 
jarely is there any hign of n, I 
heart or gushing t,4;ar. 'Jo I<udy 
wIk^i at (Jonstantinoplo with hi 
bund, he Mtnt a <:opy of his woi 
eluding lh<' " I'lniMtlo oJ' KJoiwi 
lard"--" in whien" he wroto •' y 
find *one pashiige, tluit i cann 
whether to wiidi you Hhould und< 
or not," alluding, no doubt, to t 
eluding liufs: — 

Alii] Nuro if V'ttXt. miiw fuluro )4urd hIjouIi 
III md hlifillHiidi; of nrW.t Vt uiltiis, 
(Uin4t^m\wi wli'ili*. y^tr* l» Hlnwifiiij to 6f 
AikI lifitMin cJiiiriiiN he niiiiti liohoM no im 

Hlirll If tflM-it \H: wtiO 1<;VC« hO UtU^, lUt w< 

\A:i him our wid, oui* tunflcr Ktory Irrll • 
Tlift wull-NUiiic w<i«i will MoUi'j my jK-ri»l' 
Jlc bent c«n jialrit Ui«iii who kluUi feci th 
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Yet he hadpointed out the same lines 
to Martha Iflount before the book was 
published ! And this is not a sol^tai-y 
instance. He even transcribed a letter 
(rf Gay's that pleased Jiini, and sent it 
as his own, slightly varying the coloui-- 
ing, to each of these same two ladies ! 
J^om ardent^ admirers, Lady Mary and 
himself by-^M-by became bitter foes. 

Pope's neit enterprise was an edition 
ofShakspere,and to him we are indebted 
for one or two valuable emendations ; 
l)ut on the whole the performance was 
a failure, fol* he was unlearned in black 
letter lore, and unable to cope with the 
greatness of his task. More successful 
'wras a versioli of the *' Odyssey," which, 
assisted by Broome and Fenton, he 
completed in two years. Thus Homer, 
the bold and simple bard of a rugged 
manly age, had the most poUslied and 
courtly of poets as his ti'anslator. The 
work was a monument to the mastery 
of Pope over our language, which ho 
had not only subdued, but softened and 
refined, ana made to roll in mellifluous 
measures at his will ; many a passage 
of chastened beauty and animated de- 
scription testified to his taste and genius; 
but there were fatal defects in it, if 
strictly judged by its pretensions ; for, 
whfle numerous traits of" the original 
were entirely lost, it did not echo the 
spirit of the blind old man. It was Hke 
substituting a modern mansion for a 
Doric temple. The Shakspere failure 
was now remarked by the critics, and one 
Theobald brought out an edition vastly 
superior to Pope's. The " Odyssey," 
too, and his arrangements with his co- 
adjutors, were fireely discussed, and 
gradually waxing wrath, he detennined 
to try a new path, and scathe liis enemies 
with his satirical vengeance. Dryden's 
*' Mac Flecknoe" suggested an idea, and 
he quietly matured the plan of the 
' Dunciad." Meantime he united with 
Svift in the pubhcation of some " Mis- 
cellanies," and among these lie inserted 
a ** Treatise on the Bathos, or Art of 
Sinkinff in Poetry," a most merciless 
castigation of all the minor songsters of 
the day. Of course, according to the 
custom of those times, when the " re- 
public of letters" seemed degraded into 
a corps of tirailleurs ^ retaUiations were 
ijnmerous. Pope at once completed the 
** Dunciad;" did not scruple to tell a few 
falsehoods ; pretended he came forward 
in self-defence ; described Theobald as 
chosen king of the dunces; related in 



mock majesty and with withering sar- 
casm tlie festivities that followed; and 
left the town to applaud or quarrel over 
liis mischievous wit. In six months 
some six editions were sold; and the 
fm'v of the multitudinous victims knew 
no bounds. The satire was disgraced by 
virulent personalities and great gross- 
ness, but in varied yet concentrated 
power it was unrivalled. The author 
was tlu'eatened with corporal chastise- 
ment, but he was no coward, and dis- 
daining to take any notice of the cautions 
given him, walked out alone as before, 
without any protection save sometimes 
his dog. It was not so easy, however, 
to face honest indignation temperately 
expressed, as to desidse the threats of 
physical violence ; and more than once, 
m attempting to justify himself, he con- 
descended to the meanest and most un- 
worthy quibbling. 

There was a wide chasm between the 
wild buffoonery of this production and 
tlie tone of those that succeeded. The 
epistles on " Taste," and the " Use of 
Riches " came next, and shortly after that 
opus magnum of his ethical writings, the 
'* Essay on Man." The first portion of 
tliis he published without his name, for 
it was the tliomy path of metaphysics 
that almost for the first time he inclined 
to enter. It was not immediately 
fathered upon him, even Swift did not 
recognise him in it, but there were sus- 
picions of the fact; and when the 
fourth part appeared, he removed all 
mystery by declaring himself. The 
Essay contains some of his best verses, 
and most exquisite passages, but poetry 
in it was subordinated to philosophy, 
and that a philosophy not the soundest. 
There was Httle novelty or depth oi 
thought, but there was a specious am- 
biguity that soon gave rise to contro- 
versy.* Pope was accused of inculcating 
the doctrines of fate, and laying stress 
on natm'al, to the neglect of revealed 
religion. His friend Warburton rushed 
gallantly to the rescue, and so plausibly 
expounded the obnoxious paxagraphs 
that the poet wrote to him " in the great- 
est hurry imaginable," saying, " Ilmowl. 
meant just what you explain ; but I did 
not explain myself by my own meaning 
so well as you. You understand me 
as well as I do myself ; but you ex- 
press me better than I could express 
myself. Pray accept the sincerest 
acknowledgments." It would i-eally 
{seem as if Pope had surrendered 
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himself unwittingly to the influence of 
his friend Bolingbroke, and expressed 
ideas of which he did not recognise the 
tendency, for Bolingbroke used to call 
him " our high priest/' and indeed from 
the close correspondency of phraseology 
as well as sentiment between passages 
in the Essay, and in the published 
works of his lordship, it is certain that 
Pope was much indebted to him. Only 
charity as to his intentions can oyer- 
look the unchristian tendency of many 
of his lines. Sad it is that a pro- 
fessedly moral poet should stand in 
such dubious relation to that system, 
containing the elements of all moralities, 
and rising in grandeur aboye all human 
speculations. 

The " Moral Essays," " Imitations of 
Horace," yersification of Dr. Donne's 
** Satires," the Prologue or ** Epistie to 
Dr. Arbuthnot," and, in fine, seyeral 
minor compositions, distinguished by 
the same features, and including some 
admirable sketches of character, were 
produced during the next fiye or six 
years. His life passed in a routine of 
yisiting and writing, interrupted only 
by the excitement of hterary feuds. 
His " Correspondence " was published 
at this period, at first surreptitiously 
according to his own statement, but 
from the eyidence against him it 
would appear at his anonymous in- 
stigation, in order that he might 
with propriety be able to issue a cor- 
rect edition himself, and gratify his 
yanity without appearing to do so. In 
1742, he again took the field against the 
dunces, wrote a fourth book to his poem, 
closing with a passage that, after nu- 
merous corrections, became, perhaps, 
the finest in his writings ; magnificent 
in conception, and most forcibly ex- 
pressed. A reyision of the whole poem 
was afterwards published ; Theobald 
was dethroned ; and Cibber for a slight 
offence, that had been long rankling, 
was exalted to the dignity of the hero. 

This was the last achievement. The 
person of the poet, neyer formed on the 
nicest model, betrayed increasing in- 
firmities. He stood in perpetual need 
of female attendance, became extremely 
sensible of cold, wore a fir doublet under 
his shirt, and was daily inyested with a 
bodice made of stiff canyas, oyer which 
again he put a flannel waistcoat. His 
legs were so slender that he enlarged 
their bulk with three pairs of stockings; 
and his habits were those of a confirmed 



yaletudinarian. At length the em 
came. This life of successes and ignoblf 
strife was to close. Through the 8prin| 
of 1744, symptoms of decay rapidl] 
manifested themselyes ; May round his 
dying, and in a moralizing and thought 
ful mood he anticipated the etenia 
future. On the 30th he breathed Ids last 
In estimating the character of Popi 
it is just to remember that his physiea 
functions were so disordered as to maki 
his life " a long disease." The mora 
man suffered in consequence. Irritable 
jealous, yain, insincere, fond of artifice 
and unscrupulous in the use of means— 
striying to seem rather than to be — nev© 
swayed by grand impulses, working fo 
unselfish ends, or bearing patiently hi! 
own ills — there is scarcely a trait to con 
template witii immingled satisfaction 
excepting his fond affection for hh 
parents, whom he carefully tended U 
their latest days. His frien^hips ix 
general were more of the intellect thai 
the heart; his ambition was not thai 
'' glorious fault of angels and of gods,' 
described by himself, but tlie loye o 
the tinsel and parade of high life; bi 
creed to the last was that of his child 
hood, yet it had no perceptible influ 
ence on the tenets he expounded or tb 
life he led. As a poet, he could elabc 
rate but not create, adorn most elegantl; 
and with chastest beauty, but not builc 
Taste was the constant handmaid of hi 
imagination, now modulating impulse^ 
but more frequentiy prompting chd^ 
ideas and expressions. If it is 
teresting to mark the fusion of geiu. . 
into prosaic life, we are indebted ,t 
him K>r not a few phrases of ordiniL- 
use ; but it is remarkable, as • -lioati^ 
of his style, that in general tne %^:' .^ 
tion consists of a whole line. V 
spirit of Poesy lay at his feet, but o»i 
tiye in silken bands. He threw 4-^, 
nature the yeil of art, but not so ,f 
obscure her charms, pressed as it^ .. 
the poison-cup to her lips, yet in ibB 
pallor of death discoyered new oiK 
enchanting beauties. Where shall '.v< 
place him in the temple of the Musef^ 
Lead him whei*e the Mantuan sitsii 
" sober triumph," and where Horioe 
tunes the " Ausonian lyre ; " and carve 
his name on that column of fame, on 
which, in his own words, 

A starine of purest gold ia reared. 
Finished the whole and laboured every part» 
With patient tonchea of unwearied art. 
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It is rarely that a great poet engages 
our interest equally by his life aud works. 
Some few there ai-e whose lives are inter- 
woven with their country's history, and 
whose names would have been immortal, 
even if the Muses had not canonised them. 
But the TyrUeses, and Komers, and 
Jjamardnes of song are exceptional ; for 
the poetic temperament is contemplative 
rather than active. And there is a some- 
what larger class, whose career has a 
kind of stormy interest, arising from the 
turbulence and devastation of passion ; 
just as the tamest scenery moimts even 
to the sublime, when scathed and torn 
by the fire of heaven. But generally 
speaking the poet lives in our hearts 
and memories simply as the producer 
of immortal verse ; of the man and his 
history we know and cai-e to know 
nothing more than the engraver and 
editor may choose to tell ua, 

William Cowprr belongs to the ex- 
ceptional class. There is a fascination 
in his life that livals the interest of his 
works. If anything, the man takes pre- 
cedence of the poet in our hearts. When 
we speak of him it is more generally 
witli pity for his misfortunes than witn 
admiration for his genius. Our thoughts 
advert less to the author of " The Task" 
than to the friend of John Newton and 
Mary Unwin, " the stricken deer that 
left the herd," and whose wounds rankled 
80 long and so cruelly, the gentle, loving, 
shrinking, sufiering maniac of the banks 
of Ouse. That familiar figure rises before 
ns with the large frenzied eye and tower- 
iug tasselled cap, ensconced in the little 
greenhouse, the fragi-ance of mignonette 
aud woodbine floating around, the gold- 
finches singing in the sunshine, and the 
leverets gambolling on the floor. 

Two causes combine to raise this 
intense interest in the personal history 
of Cowper, the familiarity with whicn 
lie has revealed himself, and his heavy 
and undeserved sorrows. For no man 
rhoee actual intercourse we have not 
aijoyed have we more the feeling of 
[»ersonal acquaintance. Throughout his 
9oeins there is diffused a familiar air, 
ifhich possesses wonderful fascination. 
Vfost authors of didactic or descriptive 
initings are careful to preserve their 
ncognito ; not so Cowper. He does not 
ectiire eof cathedra ; but talks with us 



as friend with friend, never suffering us 
to disassociate the sentiments from the 
speaker. He does not portray scenes 
merely, but cicerones us in person to 
the landscapes he best loved. Not con- 
tent with describing in general terms 
the delights of domestic retirement, he 
throws open his own parlour door, and 
warmly welcomes us to his little home 
circle, where Mary Unwin plies *' the 
threaded* steel," and " sister Ann " 
" shakes " from the harpsichord " its 
treasure of sweet sounds." In every 
page of his writings the poet himself is 
present, not with the fiendish scowl of 
Byron, to tell us how cordially he hates 
us, but with an affectionate smile of 
benignant wisdom which wins strangely 
on our hearts. 

But it is in his correspondence that 
the man and his habits are most vividly 
portrayed. The graphic pencil of 
Boswell has not more faithfully de- 
lineated his hero than the bard of 
Oh ley has drawn his own portraitiwe, 
and detailed his own daily life in his 
delightful letters. All his habits and 
peculiarities, his blear eyes, his dyspep- 
sia, and the remedies he had faith in, 
liis disturbed nights and strange vivid 
di-eams, his appetite for fish (oysters in 
liarticular), his domesti(fpet8--the gold- 
finches, the spaniel Beau, and the 
immortal Puss, Tiney and Bess, his 
love of gardening, his dexterity in me* 
chsmical employments — how he glazed 
the greenhouse, and manufactured 
the paralytic table that stood in the 
hall, his pedestrian feats when the 
weather permitted, and his ringing on 
the dumb-bells when it did not; his 
hours and scenes of study, his favourite 
walks, his dark monomania, and the 
sombre hue it gave to everything while 
the fit was upon him, the Olney news, 
ominous fogs and devastating fires — 
how Mr. Scott, the curate, quarrelled 
with Mr. Raban, the exhorter; how 
Tom Freeman, the " gingerbread baker, 
and his gingerbread wife" were upset, 
and how the clattering of their pans 
and panniers broke the poet's rest, the 
little incidents that rippled the even 
flow of his own existence — a political 
discussion with Mr. Bull— or a dinner 
with the Frogs — or a pic-nic in thq 
Spinnie, the enlargement of his friend- 
H 
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bliipH, tlio growth aiid publication of 
liiH ])oom8, liiH fidgettinosH in t)io preHH, 
the comi)liin«nt8 li« rerwived, Rud the 
innocent oozing vanity with whi<'h h« 
rpc^'ivcd thoin; tliOBo and a tlioiiHimd 
bimilar traitH ol' liiu and cliaract^r glow 
with diHliiictucHH in tho pagoH of liiK 
cornfspondcnw. 'I'ho poet in nivoaled 
to our nioHt intimate actjuaintatice; 
and ho great in the fas(;i nation of hucIi 
disoloHureH that wo ahiiont amw U) 
regard him with tho f(M)linf(rt wit cJKTiKh 
for the friend of our daily converse'. 

Wlien to thin wo add the iiiclaiicholy 
that liang« ovt-r Cowpijr's history, we 
eeane to wond<T at the interest IiIh life 
<ixcites. A life ho iinioiMiit and 
amiahlo, yet H])ent in gloom, and wjt- 
tiiig in the hlackncHH of darkneHH 
would, under any eircnmstaneeH, roufx; 
our HvrnpathieH ; but in bin eawe pity 
bleudH with tlie dcn]} aileetion with 
whi(2h his familiar disc^loHuroH hind uh 
U) liim, and our sorrow iH more than 
mere Hympathy. Jt in the livt^ly aiiguiKh 
with which we look on i]w HulIeriiigH of 
those we lovt^ 'J'Ik! narrative of hiH 
lii<! in w<»t with our K;arK. We eannot 
think of him without emotion. We 
long to whiHper in bis eiir a word of 
couHolntion and hope. Mis lifo is one 
of thow} mysteries of Providence, in the 
unfolding of which we sliall be ner- 
Bonally interested. IJis vc^ynamo m 

NamftA loftly an the lioiiwhold name 
Of one whomXJoU hath token. 

It wa« in the ancient t^)wn of Great 
Berkljamjwtead that William Cowper 
first saw the light. His father, .j^hn 
Cowi)er, D.I)., w«s rector of the place, 
and cliajjlain to (i«;orge II. Ilisgrand- 
fath(!r was Spcjncer Cowjxir, one of the 
Judgf^s of the Court of Conmion Pleaw, 
and brother t^) Karl Cowjxt, tlie Lord 
Chancellor. The rectr>r of lh;rkbamp- 
stea^l married Anno Donne, daughttjr 
of a Norfolk gentleman, of honourable 
family. William, the poet, was their 
secjond Bon, and was bom November 
15, \7'.\] 

His mother died wlien he was but six 
years old, yet her maternal UindernesH 
madn an ineffiwjeable impression on his 
heart. Fifty-three years afterwards he 
roceivod from a Noriblk cousin the only 
existing portrait of this dear relative ; 
and all the love and grief of his child- 
hood rushed back upon him. " I 
viewed it," he writefl, " with a trepida- 
tion of nerv<^s and spirits akin to what 



T should liave felt had the dear originti 

IircjsenttHl herself to my eiubraces, I 
[issed it, and hung it where it is the 
last objeirt I see at night, and of course 
the first on which I 0]>en rny eyes in 
the morning." And we need not add 
that he has celebrated this inoident is 
tlie most ailectiDg and popular of his 
minor p< Minis. 

ImuMMliately on hiH xnotlier's death, 
(!ow]»cr was removed to a boanlinf(- 
school at Market-Htrefft, in Hertford- 
shire, kci)t by a Dr. Pitman. Here he 
remained for two years, and here wai 
the iM'ginning of his sorrows. A great 
hardhearted lad of fifteen singled him 
out us the victim of secret cruelty. For 
several months ho suffered in fdlencothe 
barbarities of this yoiuig savage. The 
sjiirit of the child, naturally delicate and 
shrinking, was crushed. He feared to 
lilt his eyes upon his oppressor higher 
than the knc^es, and knew him better 
by his sho(;- buckles than ajxyi other part 
of his dress. The detection of this in- 
liumiinity, and the expulsion of its per- 
j)etrutor, at hjngth released CowptT froin 
his misery ; iuid serious syniptoms o' 
disease in the eyes shortly after occfl 
siouj^d his removal from tlie school. 

Kor two yeai-s ho was domesticate^ 
with an (^iiinent oculist; and, on hi 
pHitial re.rrovery, was, in his tenth yeai 
I)la(H?<l at Wc^fttminster School. Here li 
remained till he was eighteen, and lai^ 
the foundation of his future oelebritj 
Many young men, who afterward 
attHinwl literary renown, were educatiu, 
at W(^stiiiinHter at this time, and Cowpe 
numl)cred some of the most distir 
guished among his iwrsonal friendi 
The nam(»H of Lloyd, Churchill, Colmar 
CumlKjrliuid, and Warren Hastings m 
be familiar U) all our readers. Cowpe 
read extensively in the olaHsics ; anc 
indeed, the odu(}atiou of a large jmbli 
scho(d at that time comprised little ela< 
Nor was the future i)oet under ligh 
obligations U) studies which refine tli 
tasU>, expand while thev chasten ih 
imagination, and store the vocabulani 
If the best education for the artist ii 
befor(3 the canvas, on which a liaffae 
or a Titian has fiung his glowing ooo 
coptions, or amidst the marbles whici 
Uie divine touch of a Phidias has well 
nigh animatxid, surely the poet, the worf 
artist, cannot do better tlian give hi 
days and his nights to the great roaster 
of classic song— to the sim))Ie m^jeat' 
of Homer, or the severe elegance o 
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8o|)hoo]es, or the flowinf^ grace of Vir- 
gil CJowper at this time also began to 
essay his powers in poetical composition. 
It was towards the close of hiw AVest- 
minster residence that he wrote the ear- 
liest of his preserve<i prodnctions — the 
mock-heroic lines on finding a hoi-se- 
shoe at Bath. Every one must have 
been stnick with tlio resemblance — re- 
marked by Southey — of these lines to 
the opening strain of the poet's greatest 
work—" The Task." 

On leaving Westminster in 1749, 
Cowper was articled for three years to a 
solicitor. But the drudgery of a law- 
student was irksome after Homer and 
Horace, and pleasant comnanionship. 
Unfortunately, too, Cowper felt himself 
under no constraint to look to success in 
his profession for a livelihood ; relying 
rather on the interest of Ids ])owei*ful 
eonnoctions. Law was therefore subor- 
dinated to literature, and literature often 
to social merriment. His fellow clerk 
was no less a personage than Thurlow, 
afterwards Lord Chancellor. There must 
have been more vivacity and frolic about 
Thurlow then than in after-life, when 
his solemn coimtenance and giiiil* bear- 
ing occasioned the hon-mot that "no one 
could he as wise as Thurlow looked.'' " J 
'did actually live," writes Cow)ier many 
years after to his cousin Lady Hesketli, 
"three years with a Mr. Chapman, a 
solicitor, that is to say, I slept three years 
in liis house ; but J lived, that is to say, 
1 spent my davs in Southampton-row, 
as you very well remember. There was 
I and the ftiture Lord Chancellor, con- 
stantly employed from morning to night 
in giggling and making giggle, instead 
of studying the law. O fie ! cousin, how 
could you do so ! " Southampton-row was 
the residence of Ashley Cowper, uncle 
to tlie poet, and father of Lady Hesketh. 
In 1752, when twenty-one years of 
age, Cowper took chambers in the 
Xliddle Temple, and two years after was 
called to the bar. In 1759, he removed 
his lodgings to the Inner Temple, and 
about the same time was made Com- 
missioner of Bankrupts. Several of his 
Westminster contemporaries were now 
living by their wits, and, attracted by 
common literary tastes, Cowper renewed 
his intimacy with them. They met and 
dined every Thursday at each other's 
rooms in succession. They were seven 
in number, and denominated themselves 
the Nonsense Club. Bonnel Thornton, 
Lloyd, and Golman belonged to the 



party. In their meetings they revelled 
in wit and literature. Cowper appears 
to have been conspicuous amongst them 
for his talents and pleasantry. He also 
contributed several papers to the maga- 
zines wliich Lloyd and Colman were 
conducting. 

Other seductions at the same time 
drew the young barrister aside from the 
paths of jurispnidence. He had fallen 
m love with Theodora Jane, one of the 
fair cousins with whom he was wont to 
giggle in Southampton-row. The at- 
tachment was deep and mutual. The 
young poet laid at tlie feet of his 
chai-mer some of the earliest eifusions 
of his Muse. At length his uncle 
Ashley peremptorily broke off the en- 
gagement. The ostensible plea was that 
the parties were too near akin ; but it is 
more than probable that Ashley Cowper 
foreboded evil from those tendencies 
to diseased melancholy, of which his 
nephew had already given symptoms. 
Cowper felt tJie disappointment long 
and keenly, and it pernaps contributed 
to bring about the catastrophe which 
was now approaching. On Theodora 
the impression was ineffaceable. She 
never married, but remained true to her 
first and only love. She treasured up 
the tributary verses of her cousin; and 
finally transmitted them in a sealed 
packet to a lady-friend, with instructions 
not to open it till after her decease. 
Many years after, when the publication 
of " The Task " had established the poet's 
fame without enlarging his resources, 
he was surprised by a note signed 
"Anonymous," and settling on him an 
annuity of fifty pounds. " Anonymous " 
often made his appearance after this, 
and accompanied by presents which dis- 
played the delicacy of a woman's taste. 
The most probable ooiyecture is that 
which identifies tliis unknown bene- 
factor with the cousin of the poet's 
early love. 

The indolence of these years told un- 
favourably on Cowper's spirits. His 
little patrimony was oozing away ; his 
profession yielded little or nothing, and 
as yet his connections had no opportu- 
nity of serving him. Besides, he felt 
that he was squandering his timoK 
abusing his talents, and making nothing 
out. Upon a susceptible mind like his 
there must have been a fearful reaction 
after the frivolities of the Nonsense 
Club. A significant anecdote is recorded 
of these days. He was taking tea with 
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MVKy OF THE IM-UHTUrorjR. 



Tliiirlow at i\w hoiiwf (if wtuif* ImYwh in 
IJl(K»mM]»ury-H(|iiim\ T\u' latter, muvo. 
tlicv partial I'roiri Mr. ('liH|»riiiiirH ro<»f. 
had Ikwh i»l()d<liii^ on witii iron dcUr- 
mination. (^ontniHting siidly Ids own 
oarwir, and ihrfhotWu^ i\u' niHuItH, (Jow- 
por iixnlninu'd, "'I'liiirlow, I am indiody, 
HTid Hhall alwayH bo nobody, and you 
will Im) OhtiUCfWnv; you sball ])rovidc 
for mo wbon you an;." Il« Hmikd and 
rMoIiod," I Hundy will." "'l'b<*HO ladion," 
Maid (Jow|HT, "aro wittii^MWH." Tbo 
f'nture Cbancollor Hiill Mnilcd mtkI an- 
HWf^rod, " I ^it Uiom bo ko, for I will (r(jr- 
tainly do it." l*rcdi<'tion and promiH*^ 
worn both fuUiUftd; but the latter Ujo 
tardily. 

At length in 17fi2, the ('lerkHhip of 
the donrnalH of the IIonHeof I/irdH, and 
the coml)ined oiliee of n*adin^ rlcrk and 
clerk of the eommitt4if>H of tbe Kunie 
JlouHo fell vafumi Him nittineously. Major 
i'owper, kinaman of the potjt, wiia pa- 
t'Mjtee of both appointm^ntrt, and at one** 
oHen-d the bitt<?r, aH tbe more lurrrativc 
of the two, U> bin yonnj( nslative. TIk! 
bri(dl«HH barriHUir ctn^crly «e(M!pled it. 
Kbortly after, dreiulinj( the jiublieity ol 
the oilie^H, he lH-^ge<l to ri'sif^n tbciri 
for the clerkMhi]) of the dournalH. IIIh 
reqneat waa lUTcdi'd to; but a miHpieion 
of Jobbinf( waH raiM'd. IIim ])atron'K 
rif(iit of nomination waa ealled in 
qnention. ('owper ref!eiv(*d notiee to 
firepare himsidf for a rigorous exandna- 
tion at the bar of the lIouMi*, U) as<'ertain 
hia eligibility. 'J'he iuU^iiigfnee fell 
uIKju him like a tlninderbolt. Tin? mere 
inat(/)r of preparation waaa slight thing; 
bnt tlif^ ])ublie app'>araTw<' waa " mortal 

J»oiw)n." lie w('nt try the otli^e d»iily 
or biilf ayear, and pored ovrr ilw. books, 
but, owing totbediHtriu^tion of his ndnd, 
underHtfKMl nothing. Ilia iriiHory and 
/leHf)air were extreme, and at length 
brought on a nervona fever. 

An fMfniraion to Margnti^ in tlu* au- 
tumn Homewluit restored bia spirits; 
but (tn Wh rMum to town in Oetoher to 
prepare for '* \hi' push/' tliey sank agjiin 
under ft weight of unuttiM'able horror. 
In hueh ft Htaie ])reparation was a hopo 
Iphh taak, and aa the (jrisiH /Irew iieiircr, 
he was gonded to despair. At last be 
«ame to regard n)a/lnesa as bis only 
relief, and exj)ei!ted it with enger impa 
tir-ruje. Alas, its grasp was alrejuly upon 
him! And noweame tbe liorrid thought 
of s«df murder. He endeavour^'d to 
Jii'tt.ify it to himself, and in bis dr^fidful 
/Jisrmler of mind eotiatruwl eviivy ijicir 



(bait into a vifidieation. lie liotight a 
phiiil of laudanum, and miule many 
att^'mpta Ut drink it. Jiut a higher 
Power (jontrolb'd the alxirmtiona of hii 
intiOlrr-t, now that the pow^" of aelf- 
eontnd was gone; and lio waH Htrangely 
f»re, vented. At length llie fatnl nionuug 
came; and in utt<T deai)oratioi] he atr 
tempt^td to hang himaeif by a garter 
from a (corner of the open door. He wna 
so far ftuccessful an to loae all conaciouf^ 
nr^ss; but liy tbo gpod providence of 
(iod the garter broke l>efore death 
supr-rvened. " When J came to myaelf 
again," wriUrs ('owper, " I thought my- 
S4*lf in bell ; the aoiind of my own dread- 
ful groan H waa all that I heard, and a 
feeling like that pnMbieed by a flaah of 
lightning, juat beginning to aeixe upon 
me, passfMl over my whole body." 

Slajor (!owper rame in ahortly after, 
and horrified at what be aaw and heanl, 
at onre n^leased bis kinaman from the 
dn^fulful fiHsignation. 

And now tbe distemfK^r aaaumed a 
nr-w pbiiw^. A senwj of the criminalitj 
of self-murder overwhelmed him, and he 
fi'lt that be bful Ix^en guilty of Uie in- 
U'Ution, though not of the act <'on- 
viclion of (iod's wrath, and deanair ol 
es<Hj»iTig it, instantly anct^eodea. All 
his sins arrayed tbemselvea iMd'ore him. 
Kvcrytbing w-emed to bia diaorderpcl 
mintf to fall in with tbe current of hif 
despair. He opened bia Bible, and 
thought that tbe Haviour hail him in Hif 
eye wheji He eurw-d tbe barren flg-tn*c 
He inuigined that the neojde in thi 
strei!ts stfirr;d and laughea at him. Hi 
bouglit a biillad of a atreet ainger, be* 
eauw* he thought it waa written on him 
artlf He aeeused himsi^If of tbe «n 
pardonable sin. He eompoaed «om« 
verw!s on bis own ease in Hapjihk 
measure, which wo account aljoiit th< 
most boiTihb' that were ever pc^nned 
At length reason utterly gave way, and 
his friends retnoved him to an aaylnm. 

I)r. Cotton, a skilful ]»hysician, and, 
wliHt was bftt/?r for the mood of bin 
patient, » grsod Oosmd Obnatian, kenta 
nrivat/* asylum at nt. Albana; ana to 
Ills eare (Jowper waa committed. Here 
herenuiined a ltr>gr'th(!r eighteen monthi. 
Of thew, the first five were apent in tha 
horrid antieipntion of immediate ]le^ 
dition. Then eame a change, wifihmii 
doubt theresul! of physical a memhnmti 
a Hpeeies of deapf'rate hardihood, a da- 
term i tuition to make the beat of what 
he believed to be a brief KUHfienMion of 
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his sentence. After eight months his 
brother visited him ; he inquired uftec- 
tiouately of the patient how he was. 
** As much better as despair can make 
me," was the sombre re])ly. His 
brother passionately protested that it 
was all a dehision. His earnest asseve- 
rations had a strange power over the 
unhappy maniac. From that moment 
the cloud of horror began to pass away. 
One morning he ventured to open a 
Bible that lay in tlie window-seat ; — it 
was the second time since his illness — 
Lis eye fell on the 25tli verse of the .'hd 
chapter of Romans, " Whom God hath 
set forth to be a propitiation through 
fiiith in His blood, to declare His 
righteousness for the remission of sins 
that are past, through the forbeaian(!e of 
God." 

The result must be told in his 
own words : " Immediately I received 
strength to believe, and the full beams 
oi'the Sun of Kighteousness shone upon 
me. I saw the suthciency of the atone- 
ment He had made, my pardon sealed in 
His blood, and all the fiUuess and com- 
pleteness of His justification. Unless 
the Aliniglity arm had been under me 
I think I should have died with grati- 
tude and joy. My eyes filled with tears, 
and my voice choked with transport ; 1 
could ouly look up to heaven in silent 
fear, overwhelmed with love and won- 
der.** Cowper remained with Dr. Cot- 
ton twelve months after tliis crisis. He 
was not himself in haste to pait from 
bis kind and sympathising phvsioian ; 
and perhaps his fhends were almost as 
suspicious of his ecstasies as they had 
been of his despair. 

There are two things to be dis- 
tinguished in Cowpei'^s madness and 
recovery, viz. : — the physical healing of 
a physical disease, and a spinttial 
awakening and transformation. These 
things have not been kept sufficiently 
apart There has been a disi)osition in 
8ome of his biographei-s to resolve all 
the phenomena of the case into physi- 
cal, or rather psychical distemper. His 
convictions of sin and sense of God's 
wrath are, according to them, as much 
symptoms of his mania, as his despair 
«f pardon and horror of immediate 
damnation. His transition to joy and 
bope is simply the restoration of cer^- 
Inral fluids to healthful action ; and his 
eestasies are a parting touch of tl^e 
exorcised lunacy. Now, without doubt, 
Cowper'8 spiritual titorrows^ and fears did 



follow upon the unsettlement of his 
brain, and his spiritual release was sub- 
sequent to liis physical amendment; 
yet it by no means foUows that either is 
to be resolved into its antecedent. Ihe 
safest basis in wliich to rest the ques- 
tion is, that of renults. If Cowper 
really imdorwent a twofold ti'ansforma- 
tion during his madness, we justly de- 
mand to see evidence in his after-life. 
If, on the conti'ary, the cure of the 
physical malady solves the whole case, 
and all else was mere hallucination, of 
course we expect Cowper before his 
madness, and Cowper after his madness 
was healed, Cowper in the Temple, and 
Cowper at Olney to be the same man. 
Now the facts are, that after leaving 
Dr. Cotton's Cowper did exhibit a two- 
fold change. For nearly ten yeai'S he 
lived a mne man, and he lived a 
spiritually-renewed man. No one will 
surely identity in taste and character 
Cowper domesticating with the Unwins, 
and Cowper meny-making with the 
Nonsense Club. This is decisive. 
Kfi'ects so substantial demand an ade- 
(juate cause. Cowper's spiiitual transi- 
tion, though complicated to our view 
with his mental aberration and cure, 
was sane, real and distinct. Our groping 
pathology may not be able to draw the 
line of separation, but it exists some^ 
where. 

On leaving Dr. Cotton's in June, 
1765, Cowper took private lodgings at 
Himtingdon. London, the scene of his 
misery, he regarded with hoiTor — a 
feeling which he makes . conspicuous 
enough in his poems. He abandoned 
jurisprudence, and renounced his hopes 
of official employment. In the first 
heat of tlie novel emotions that pos- 
sessed him, he sought only a scene of 
retirement, where he might spend a Ufe 
of undistmbed communion vrith tliat 
God who had so marvellously rescued 
him. In other days the clois^r would 
have been hailed as the mos^ congenial 
shelter. Himtingdon presented the two- 
fold advantage of quietude to his heart's 
content, and proximity to his brother, 
the only remaining member of his 
family, and then a student at Cam- 
bridge. His relations, considering him 
los,^ to themselves and the world, gene- 
rously contributed a sum for his main- 
tenance. 

Cowper felt now the buoyant spirits 
of recovered health, and the untold hap- 
piness of newly-fouiid spiritual pea;Ce 
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KvoryUiiug bore tli« hue of liis own 
omotiouH. Iluntiugdou was a dtdiglit 
i'ui place, and tlie neoplo Uie most agree- 
able in the worltl. There were two or 
three i'aniilieH who "treated him with as 
much cordiality as if their }>edign^e luid 
his own hjul grown on the wiino shwip- 
ftkin; " besides thn^^ or four single men 
*' odd scrambling fellows like himself," 
who " suited his temiier to a hair." But 
Cowper \^ no recluse in disposition, 
and Providence soon o^KJued for him a 
congenial home. 

lie was taking a solitary walk one 
morning after cliurch, when a young 
man of modest manners and pleasing 
count(;nance aceosti'd liim. 'J')i<jy en- 
tered into con verse tion, (uid wen^ mu- 
tually pleascfd with i^ach other. 'I'he 
'young man was Willium Cawtliorne 
tlnwiu; son of the Itev. Morley IJnwin, 
who held a Colhige living, and ])repared 
a few pupils for the University, ('owper 
was soon introduced to the family, con- 
sisting of father and mot)i(;r, and son 
and daughU'r, " the nK>st comfortable 
6f)cial folks tivi^r known." ArnimintaiKre 
riiKJued intf> intiniac;y, ami before the 
year clos<id he wiw re<;<.'ived into th(f 
hous(^ as boanler. This arnmgenient 
relievtxl him from much anxiety, ior he 
had Ijcgnn to feel the inconveniences 
of bachelorship with stnuttjij(;d means. 
Some njonths before he had written to 
his friend Joseph Hill, " Whatever you 
may tliink of the matUT, it is no such 
easy thing to keep house i'm- two iMJoph^ 
A man cannot always live upon she<ip's 
heads, and liver and lights, like* the 
lions in the 'J'ower ; lUid a joint of mcHt 
in so small a family is an (Aidless incum- 
brance. In short, J never kntJW how Ut 
pity yKX)r housekeepers beJbnj ; but now 
I cease to wonder at that j)oliti<; cast 
which their occu]>ation usually givt^s to 
their countenance, for it is rt\ii\\y a 
matter full of p(;rplexity." And he. con- 
fess<}d to I^y Jlesketh jifterwanls, that 
during the three months he had been in 
hwlgings, ho " hafl contrived by tin; 
help of good management, and a clear 
notion of ecoiiomi(uil mattei's, to s])end 
the income of a twelvemonth." 

Cowper liad not b(*en domeslicated 
witli tlie (J n wins two years, wh(;n tlie 
father, on his way on(! Sunday morning 
to serve his clmrch, was killed by a fall 
from his horstj. I'his shocking cata- 
strophe renrlor<5d nee^wssary a change of 
residence. The celebrated John Newton 
was at this time curate of Gluey, and, 



attnicted by the fame of liis evangelical 
ministrations, Cowper and Mm. IJnwiii 
removed thithttr. T\w daughter wu 
now married, and William had a living 
at Stock, in PiSsex. The niot)ii*r and 
the poet never parted till death vioileutly 
lAindered them. 

It is the prerogative of genius to 
confer its own immortality on the objecU 
of its aiTection, Thus tlie name of 
Mary L-nwiu is almost an widely known 
and af lection ately cheriRhed aa that ol 
William Cow]M;r. Klie was seven yean 
the p(N*t's senior, had a ** sweet serene 
eountenance," and most agr(*oable man 
ners. Cowj)er descrilxm her as " of n 
veiy uncommon understanding," one 
who *' lias read much, to excellent pur- 
pose, and is more polite tlian a duchess." 
Lady llesketli, who did not form kei 
aeqiiiiintance till many yeam afterwaids, 
writes thus of her: "She w very fai 
from grave; on tlio eontrarv, alie u 
cheerful and gay, and laughs de ban 
lumir upon tlie sinallost provocation 
Amidst all the little puritanical wonls 
which fall from h(ir de Umpsen temps, sb< 
s(M.'ms to have by nature a great iund o 
gaiety : great, indited, must it have been 
not Ui have been totally overcome b^ 
the close confiniMnent in which ehe hai 
lived, and the anxiety slie muat hav4 
un<lergoiie for one, whom she certaiulj 
loves as well ns one human being cai 
love another." Strong, indeed, was tliei 
nnitiud afiection, and fiery were th< 
atllictions in which it waa emayed. I 
was hftr lot not seldom to watch and bea; 
the humours of a moody maniac, ant 
her patien(H} never ruflUfd, and her ten 
(leriK^ss nev(;r failed. He, in his turn, 
and that wIk^u the cloud of desjiair wa< 
dark(;ning ovitr his own mind never to 
}>e dis))elled, was called to bear tlM 
[Mievish exactions of deciie])id old age, 
nor was he wanting in Uie trial. " lieau- 
tiful a]id lovely" indeiM] is such afnend* 
shij), and worth v of its imniortnlity. 

John NewU)n^s had been a marvellouB 
history. After a cancer of profligacji 
and suifering, and ]M5ril, he harl becoma 
a converted man and a clergyman. liis 
nOigion partook of tlie fire and haidi- 
hood of his nature. Ho was now toiling 
vig(»rousIy for tlie reformation of his 
pastoral charge at Olncy. Cowper, not 
a whit behind him in zeal, but siadlv 
his inferior in nerve, threw himself wiUi 
tn^iiibling eagerness into Uie plans ol 
his (iuergetic friend. He became witii 
Newton joiut-almoucr of Mr. Thorn- 
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ft benevolent gentleman, who 
I at their disposal a large annual 
5r the benefit of the Olney poor, 
sited the sick and the dying. He 
a public part in the subsidiary 
igs which Newton had established, 
is nerves, once so rudely shocked, 
ill-prepared for these public per- 
nces. We are informed that tliey 
9 cost him beforehand some hours 
tated feeling, though, when once 
ed, he *' poured forth his heart 

God in earnest intercession, with 
)tion equally simple, sublime, and 
t, adapted to the unusual com- 
on of elevated genius, exquisite 
ility, and profound piety, that 
afuished his mind." This was in- 
>us, and probably hastened the 
rophe that followed. But, be it 
^ed, the mischief lay in the pub- 
simply, not in the devotedness 
knctity of Cowper's private life — a 
2tion some of his biographers have 
len careful to keep in view. 
this time Cowper composed his 
hymns, at the instigation of Mr. 
m, who was preparing a com- 
»n of psalmody for the use of his 
5gation. Also, on occasion of his 
tr's death, which occurred in 1 770, 
)w up an account of his conver- 
ind last illness, which Newton 
hed after the author's decease, 
the title of " Adelphi." 
re are organic diseases which 

completely heal; skill and pre- 
a may keep them in check for 
>, but the tendency yet remains, 

to break forth again on the 
)st excitation. Cowper's mental 
y was of this species. There had 
adications of morbid melancholy 
one time previous, but it was in 
ry, 1773, that he relapsed into 
ty. For some time he refused to 
Mr. Newton's door. Then with 
•auge caprice of madness, having 
crossed the threshold, no per- 
n could induce him to return. 
ark idea that possessed Mm was 
e was deserted of God. This was 
panied at first by a submission to 
5 sovereignty so profound that he 
o say "that if he were sure of 
ng himself by only stretching 
s hand he would not do it, un- 
3 was equally sure it was agree- 
His will that he should do it." 
ttly his diseased mind received 

impression. He imagined that 



God had called him to present him' 
self in sacrifice, as he had required 
Abraham to offer Isaac. Possessed 
hj this notion he attempted suicide. 
]5 ailing in this, he conceived him- 
self eternally devoted to perdition for 
disobedience. And this strange and 
dreadful delusion never wholly aban- 
doned him. His mind on all other 
subjects recovered its former sound- 
ness; but this preposterous notion 
it never shook off. In other respects he 
was a genius — ^in this he was, and ever 
continued to be, a madman. His, in 
fact, was a case of monomania — that 
most bewildering of maladies. True, 
the dark thought was not always alike 
vividly present. Occupation and society 
often relieved his mind of its pressure. 
For all that it retained his settled per- 
suasion; it gloomed over his hours of 
sohtude; it obtruded at times on his 
gayest moods; and it added tenfold 
intensity to all his sorrows. Beautifully 
sings a living poetess, in the most appre- 
ciating lines on Cowi>er we have ever 
read: — 

poets I from a maniac's tonfnie 

Was poured the deathless singing ; 
• Christians ! to your cross of hope 

A hopeless hand was clinging ; 
men 1 this man in brotherhood 

Your weary steps begoiUng, 
Groaned inly while he gave yon ease. 

And died while you were smiling. 

For more than sixteen months the un- 
happy poet was in the deaths — ^moody, 
suspicious, and silent Dining the whole 
of this neriod his friends Mrs. Unwin 
and the Newtons tended him with un- 
wearying affection. Night and day, heed 
less of health, heedless of calumnious 
tongues, his faithful companion watched 
and miuistered to him. At length 
symptoms of amendment appeared. He 
resumed his favourite employment of 
gardening. He suddenly became eager 
to return to his own home. Gradually 
he dropped his taciturnity, and became 
interested in things about him. Two 
years, however, elapsed before he r©^ 
sumed his correspondence, and, as we 
have remarked, one trace of his disorder 
lingered which time never effaced. 

Employment, interesting but not irk- 
some, was now become necessary to 
Cowper, to keep at bay the black 
thoughts that worried him. His first 
employments were mechanical; he be- 
came " a carpenter, a bird-cage maker, 
a gardener." He manufactvured glass 
frames for his pines and cucumbers, and 
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writes to WilJiam Unwin : " It'I were a 
])luinber, I elioiild be a cHjmplete glazier, 
and poHHiljly the happy time may come 
when I shall he seen tnidging away to 
the neighlK)uring towns with a Hhelf of 
ghiHs hanging at my hack. If govpin- 
inent whonld impose another tax on that 
commodity, 1 liardly know a huBiness 
m which a gentleman might more 
HuccesHfully em]»loy himself. I would 
recommend it you to follow my example. 
You will presently qualiiy yourself 
for the task, and may not only anuiso 
yourself at Jiome, but may even exer- 
cise your skill in mending the church 
windows ; which, as it would save money 
to the parish, would conduce, together 
with your other ministerial accomplish- 
luents, to make you oxtrcmcjly ]>oi)ular 
in the place." He tlien tried his skill 
with the pencil. " I draw," ho writes, 
" mountains, valleys, woods, and streams, 
and ducks, and dah-cliicks. 1 admire 
them myself, and Mrs. Unwin admires 
them, and her praise and my i)raise, put 
together, are fame enougli ibr me." 

Lastly, verse-making was in tlie as- 
cendant. He had already thrown oil 
several poetical trifles, when Mr. Unwin 
urged him to attcjmpt somtJtliing 'of 
greater moment. He did so, and wrote 
the " Progress of Krror." 'J'his was to- 
wards the close of 17 HO. He found the 
occupation so agreeable, that before the 
next spring he had abided " 'lYuth," 
** Table 'i'alk," and " Expostulation." 
Mr. Newton, who had removed to lion- 
don, negotiated for him witli a book- 
Beller. The bookseller being, like most 
of his fraternity, dilatory, and the author 
delighted with the new vein he had 
opened, " Hope," " Charity," and finally 
** ('onversation" and " Hctlrement," were 
added before the close of the year. 'J'hese 
j)i(;ces, together with the best of his 
smaller oftusionfi,wei*e published early in 
17H2, under the title of " Po(mis by Wil- 
liam C!owpor, pjSO.,of the Inner Tem])le." 
Newton was to nave written a Preface, 
and had actually prepared one ; but the 
publisher took fright at the Kvangelism, 
and by his advice it was dropped. 

Cowpe^s first volume contains fewer 
beauties and more faults than its suc- 
cessor. The peculiarities of his style not 
unfreqiiently trespass into excess. Hero 
and there his vigorous, idiomatic diction 
descends to common]>lace, or even 
coarseness , his varied rhythm occa- 
sionally gi'ates on the ear; his abrupt 
transitions from grave to gay verge upon 



burhjsque, and his plainspoken jriety 
has sometimes a tone of harshness. Yet, 
with all these deductions, the yolume 
was infinitely in advance of the poetiy 
of the day. Nay, for vigour, freedom, 
nature, and truth, for those qualities of 
poetry whicli the human heart every- 
wliere responds to, and which are indeed 
its true essentials, tlie English literature 
of tlie i)r6C!eding half-century could pro- 
duce <*ew works to eompaj-e with it* 

1'he volume was generally well re- 
ceived, though not according to its de- 
serts. Its decidedly religious tone, de- 
spite tlie " sugar-plums" of wit and 
humour with which the poet had pur- 
])osely besprinkled it, was unpalatable 
to many, 'i'he " Monthly Review," the 
criti(;al Khadamanthos of the day, waSt 
strong in its praist), whereat Cowjier 
rejoi(!rs, for the wits at Olney swore by 
the " Monthly." " And oh !** sighs the 
bard, "wherever else I am accounted 
dull, let me j)as8 for a genius at Olney." 
Dr. 'lohnson jironounced in its favour. 
Dr. Franklin, who happened to be in 
France at the time, wrote to a common 
i'nvnd a flattering eulogy. ** Wlierenpon,' 
says Cowper, ** we may now treat the 
critics as the Archbishop of Toledc 
treated Oil Bias, when he found fault 
with one of his sermons. His Grac< 
gave him a kick, and said, * Begone foi 
a jackanai)es ! and furnish yourself witl" 
a better taste, if you know whore U 
find it.' " 

About this time the widow of a baro 
n(;t, Titidy Austen by name, came on f 
visit to the nei/jbhourliood of Olney 
Cowper (taught sight of her entering a 
shoj) op]K)site Mrs. Un win's house, and 
was so struck with her appearance that, 
on ascertaining who she was, he re- 
quested Mrs. Unwin to invite her to tea. 
She came, and he found her conversa- 
tion as fas(?inating as her person. This 
casual encounter was the commence- 
ment of a close and sin^ilar intimacy. 
Lady Austen was seeking retirement; 
the vicarage, once tenanted by the 
Newtons, was now vacant, and she soon 
fixed upon It for a summer residence, 
A common doorway connected the ga^ 
den ^^dtli that of Mrs. Upwin's house, 
and the neighbours speedily formed the 
habit of dining and spending the da) 
'• alternately at each other's chateau. 
For awhile the poet's letters present i 
picture of exuberant social happiness 
'• Sister Ann " was a powerful exorcist 
His sable phantasies could not with 
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stand her wit and yivai;ity. She played 
frith him at battledore and shuttlecock ; 
she sang his songs to the music of her 
harpsichord ; she told him iunny stories 
with exquisite humour. One evening, 
when the clouds of melancholy were 
gathering very heavily, she narrated 
the immortal history of John Gilpin. 
During a night, almost sleepless with 
laughter, Co wper turned it into a ballad, 
at which all the world has laughed too. 
But after about three years' con- 
tinuance this unique fiiendship was ab 
ruptly broken off. Much unfair sus- 
picion has been cast on both tlio ladies ; 
tiut the poet's own account of the affair 
is surely satisfactoi^. Congeniality was 
wanting between the parties, and with- 
out this, though there may be fascina- 
tion for awhile, strong abiding friendship 
there cannot be. AniBCtion has no sUi- 
mtiitf , and will either decay or be stifled 
in pique. Mrs. Unwin and Co wper were 
evangelicals of the school of Newton. 
Rister Ann was gay, vivacious, Parisian; 
for she had spent most of her days in 
France. Her settlement at Olney had 
quite upset the sedate habits ot Mrs 
Unwin's quiet household. The poet, 
too, felt the exactions of this perpetual 
intercourse on his time ; and, though 
lady Austen's lively rattle might chann 
away the dark thoughts that infested 
him for the while, they would pi'obably 
return in tenfold force when the spell 
vas removed. 'J'he gentlest intimation 
of this state of things would be too 
much for Lady Austen's sensitive and 
liHsty nature. Such an intimation Cow- 
|»er api)ear8 to have given in a letter ; 
tlie result was an imj>etuous rc^joinder of 
such character as to render reconcili- 
ation imi>o8sible. 

Poetical employment had now become 
essential to Oowper's happiness. During 
the progress of his first volume Mrs. Un- 
win, fearing for his health, had insisted 
on his la^nng aside his pen. *' When 
ladies imist^ he writes some yeai^s after- 
wards, ** you know there is an end of 
the business ; obedience on our part be- 
comes necessary; J accordingly obeyed ; 
hut having lost my fiddle, I became 
j>ensive and unhapj)y; she, therefore, 
restored it to me convinced of its utility; 
and from that day to this 1 have never 
ceased to scrape." Accordingly it was 
not long after the first volume was off 
hi« hands, before he foimd a new subject 
for his powers. Ijady Austen had often 
urged him to attempt blank verse. 
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** Give me a subject, then j? he Ex- 
claimed one day, " and I wiB.'^j " Ohf!" 
she replied, ** you can never be' in waiit 
of a subject ; you can write v^dfti anyo* 
write upon this sofa r Cowpar-^aw tW^ 
capabilities of the theme ; it grfeif^ underf. 
his hands into the greatest of hikwqrks ^"* 
and when he had finished it- — tfie jdest"^ 
popular didactic poem in the language y^ \^ 
— he called it by a strange misnoi^K^^*^^^ 
"The Task." It was commenced early 
in the summer of 1783, occupied twelve 
months in the composition, and was 
published in June, 1785. 

The publication of "The Task" 
marked an aera in the history of English 
])oetry. Counting fifty years backwards 
and forwards from this period, we are 
stniek with the singular contrast pre- 
sented in this department of our lite 
rature. The half century antecedent 
brings us to the close of Pope's career. 
The interval is dreary, graced by but 
few names of distinguished excellence. 
Thomson, and Young, and Goldsmith, 
with the classical fragments of Collins 
and Gray, almost exhaust the list. The 
half century subsequent, on the con- 
trary, is thronged with a galaxy of poets, 
unHuri)assed by any equal space m the 
literature of any land. 

It can hardly be that poets are "sown 
by Natiu-e " thus capriciously ; that she 
is niggardly to one age and lavish to 
the next. It is more in accordance, 
both with plulosophv and fact, to sup- 
pose that during the fifty yeai*s preceding 
the sera of ** 'J'he Task," the derelqpmefit 
of poetic genius was checked. That 
was the age of a false criticism, the 
canons of which were drawn less from 
the intuitions of the human heart than 
from the precedents and dogmas of 
gj-eat names. Poetry had become too 
much of an tfrt, and too little of an in- 
spiration. Where the genius of song 
was truly possessed, it feared to tower 
to its native dimensions, but cramiied 
itself within the restrictions prescribed 
by little men, to whom poetry was 
nothing more than the mechanical art 
of making verses. It was forgotten that 
poetic genius has no laws but its own 
intuitions ; that it is not to succumb to 
popular taste but to form it; that 
canons, which true poetic feeling has 
not prompted, are worse than worthless. 
The close of the eighteenth century 
was the sera of revolutions. Dogmas, 
and traditions, and conventionalisms, — 
all that had been received as gospel — 
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uil thut hiul beoii ruvorodiiKtiiicusiit, — all 
eHtabliHlKKl crL>ed» aud aodan, political, 
or social, or moral, or reli^iouH, were 
rudely assailed and ovortlirowii. It 
would appear as if the general insur- 
rection spread to the domain of criti- 
cism. Hero, too, the old nUjiiM was 
supplanted; and poetic gijnius rejoiced 
together with the slaves of suj)erstition 
and tyranny in the universal emancipa- 
tion. Once more tlie i)oet rosoi*t<jd for 
liis inspiration to those fountains of 
truth and nature, from which the 
ShaksjMjares and SpeustTS of a former 
age had drunk so deeply. Again he 
poured forth, 6uj tlnjy had done, " his 
wood-notea wild," recognising no laws 
but those prescribed by his own itL- 
tuitive taste. Again that poetry was 
accounted tlie best which most faithfully 
delineated nature, and stirred most 
deeply the hoart of the reader. 

And Cowper's " Task " st^jod in the 
van of tliis imjK)rtant revolution. It 
was a great orignial poem, belonging to 
no school but the everlasting one of 
Nature. The situation and jirevious 
history of Uhj author admirably quali- 
fied him for taking such a ])o.sition. 
J)uring his youth he had studied dili- 
gently the classical authors; and for 
the training of the ])oet, next to Natunj 
herself rank these her truest interpretei-s. 
Since that period he had almost severed 
connection with the world of litcjrature. 
He had s<5arcely njad a poem for the 
last twenty years. Shut up in rural re- 
tirement, nature had been his chief com- 
panion and study. " 'J'ho inilueuces of 
earth and sky," had been his perp<jtuai 
and only teachers. lie was of mature 
age, his powers were fully d»;veloped, 
and liis taste disciplined. He wrote 
cliiefly for bin own amusijmcjut — at all 
events not for fame or compeUjuctj — and 
could therefore set the critics at driiance. 

Almost simultaiKiously with the pub- 
lication of '' The Task, ' the po(;ms of 
Bums made their appearance. Both 
were pioneers of the same great movti- 
ment. Both, deriving tlieir inspiration 
from the fountains of Natun;, led back 
the public mind U) a truur standard and 
a purer taste. Their ))oems had many 
characteristics in common, and it is in- 
teresting to find that they read and 
appreciated ea(;]i other's productions. 
*' What a glorious book is * Tln3 'J ask ! ' " 
writes IJurns to Mrs. Dunlo]). " 1 have 
read Burns' i)0ems," says Cow per, " and 
have read them twice ; and though they 



he written in a language that iis new to 
me, and many of them on Hubjecis much 
inferior to the author's ability, I think 
them on the whole u very oxtraordinaiy 
production." 

'' 'J'he Task" was rapturously hailed. 
The lie views were unanimous in its 
])raise. After all, the fashion cannot be 
set in ]>oetry like the ont of a coat or 
the tie of a [leriwig; and a ]K)em of 
trui) b(muty will set the groat popular 
heart a-beating. But a n^sult ol his 
success, dearer to Cowper than the esta- 
blishment of his fame, was tbo iniiltipli- 
(nation of )iis friends. Old attachments 
were revived and new ones formed. Mr. 
and Mrs. Throckmorton, of Weston 
Park, made overtures to the shy aaid 
slirinking bard; and it was not long 
)>efore the Siinire and his lady were 
transfonned into Mr. and Mrs. Frog. 
(Jlotworthy Rowley, Esq., an old fellow- 
Templai* wrote to him from Ireland, and 
their (;orrespondenoe was renewed. Col- 
man aiiknowledged the receipt of " The 
Task" in the warmest terms. And, 
liap])iest of all, his cousin Jiady Ues- 
kfth, of ** giggling " memory iii liis 
young days of love and idlenofw, wroto 
him un affectionate letter. Ck>wper an- 
swered it with eager delight. It waH 
like tlie resurrection of a buried sister. 

J'rom tliis time Lady Ileskothbecame 
his good angel. She visited him during 
the summer inonUis of several successive 
years; and when absent kept his spirittf 
in healthful activity by her frequent 
corres])ondence. She persuaded him to 
leave the old house at Olney which waH 
sadly dilapidated, and converted into a 
dungeon for a great part of the year by 
miry lanes and marshy fields, for tlie 
pleasant village of Weston Underwood, 
where the ])ark and gardens of tlio 
Throckmortons were oj>en to his access 
at all thiies. She prescribed for his 
maladies, and relieved his finances. His 
letters t') this beloved coufuu are the 
most lively and characterintic of his 
wiiole corrrspondeuce, and tliis is mucb 
to say. 

Ot all ])ublislied letters Cowper's are 
decidedly the best. Of course every 
species of com])osition is to be judged 
by its own sUmdard. In correspondence 
we do not He<;k brilliant antithesis, nor 
elab(jrate arrangement, nor even always 
weight and correctness of sentiment 
Ease, spontaneity, humour, airoctiou, — 
theso and such-like are the excellencies 
of th<j epistolary style. And these quali- 
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ties the letters of Gowper possess m per- 
fection. Flowing and homely, but never 
slipshod, adroit in diction to a marvel, 
bat neither pedantic nor constrained, 
steeped in humour, and spaikling with 
fency, but both humour and fancy obvi- 
ously spontaneous, observing no order 
but the natiural succession of thought, 
sensible, polite, affectionate, they are 
the very ne phis ultra of letter-writing. 
Our astonishment is heightened when 
we consider his situation — shut up with 
an elderly female in a quiet country 
town, and pursuing, witli few variations, 
the same routine from year's end to 
year's end. But Cowper could turn the 
homeliest incident into graceful narra- 
tive, and when all other resources failed, 
he could expand into a delightful letter 
the fact that he had nothing to say. 

The last sheet of " The Task " was 
scarcely corrected when the poet began 
to look round for other emi)loyment. A 
few days* vacancy was enough to reduce 
his spirits to a low ebb. One morning, 
in great distress, he took up the "Iliad," 
and merely for the amusement of the 
moment translated the first twelve lines 
of it. The next day he did the same, 
aud presently conceived the design of 
going tlirough the wliole. *' Now, my 
dear," he writes to Lady Hesketh, after 
a few months, " 1 am going to tell you 
a secret — it is a great secret, that you 
must not whisper even to your cat. 
No creature is at this moment aj)priBed 
of it but Mrs. Unwin and her son. I 
ana making a new translation of Homer, 
and am on the point of finishing the 
twenty-first boot of the ' Iliad.' " 

This " Herculean labour" occupied 
him more than six years. He trans- 
lated and * retranslated, and corrected 
aud revised; so that the original copy 
bore scarcely any resemblance to tne 
work as it issued from the press. He 
was never weary of the task. Even in 
the last years of his life, when liis poor 
shattered mind turned vacantly from 
every other occupation, his "Homer" 
had power to charm him into paitial self- 
forgetfulness. It was just the kind of 
employment that suited him, absorbing, 
but not worrying. 

The work was published by subscrip- 
tion. His friends interested themselves, 
and secured a numerous and respect- 
able list. His publisher behaved hand- 
somely, paying all expenses, and making 
over to the poet the copyright and a 
thousand pounds. " Homer made its 



ap}^arance in the summer of 1791, 
and may be considered as the best at- 
tempt ever made to aocomphsh an im- 
practicable task. For impracticable it 
must be to combine in an Enghsh 
translation thesimphcity and statelmess 
of the old Grecian. 

Cowper's next undertaking was an 
edition of Milton. His business was 
" to select notes from others, and to 
wiite original notes, to translate the 
Latin and Italian poems, and to give a 
correct text." It was altogether an 
unhappy engagement Iliis was not 
the style of employment adapted for 
Cowper's morbid mind. The translar 
tions were speedily accomplished, but 
the aimotating busmess was intolerable. 
His spirits sank whenever he sat down 
to it. There was nothing here of " the 
pleasure " of " poetic pains," 

The shifts and turns, 
The expedients and inventions raoltiform 
To which' the mind resorts, in chase of terms 
Tho' apt, yet coy, and difficult to wbi. 

Besides he felt himself tethered to 
Milton, and forbidden to range t)ie 
pleasant fields of ori^al composition. 
One or two projects mdeed he formed, 
and the fi-agmeut entitled "Yardley 
Oak," was intended as the opening of a 
second " Tajsk." A tantaliHing frag- 
ment it is, as finished a daguerreotyi^ 
from natiu'e as poet ever penned. 

One result, however, accrued to the 
poet himself from the Milton under- 
taking not to be overlooked. Another 
publisher had started a rival edition of 
Milton, of whicli Hayley the poet was 
engaged as editor. A paragraph in one 
of the newspapers insmuated that the 
editoi*s were mvolved in the rivalry as 
well as the booksellers. Hayley's gene- 
rous soul took fire at this, and with 
characteristic impetuosity he despatched 
at once a letter to Cowper containing an 
eulogistic sonnet, and disclaiming all 
emulous pretensions. This letter led to 
a correspondence, and the corre8i)ond- 
ence to a cordial iriendsliip. Hayley 
soon paid a visit to Weston. The visit 
turned out most opportune, for while he 
was there, Mrs. Unwin, whose health 
had been failing for some time, was 
seized with paralysis. Hayley was un- 
wearying in his attentions both to the 
suffering lady and the no less afflicted 
poet; and his kindness bound Cowper 
to him for ever. Shortly afterwards, in 
the summer of 1702, Cowper was pre- 
vailed upon, chiefly for the sake of his 
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dear companion's Imaltii, to undertake 
a journey to Kailhani Hall, in Sussex, 
Hay ley's romantic residence. A thou- 
«and morbid terrors stood in his path, 
hut his anxiety for his " faithful Mary" 
nerved him to brave them all. The visit 
actually came ofi', and the two fiiends 
b])cnt six weeks in *' Hayley's Paradise." 

But alas! neither the health of the 
invalid, nor the spirits of the poet, re- 
(5eived much benefit from the excur- 
sion. Both were rapidly sinking beyond 
the power of human relief. Bravely 
had Cowper kept at bay the honible de- 
lusions of his diseased mind, but he 
was now succumbing in the confii(;t. 
His insanity was growing more in- 
veterate daily. Tlie darkness was 
gathering ujion his soul, never to be 
irradiated again, till the light of heaven 
dispersed it for ever. For some months 
lif^ had been in correspondence with a 
Mr. Teedon, a poor, pious, half-crazed 
schoolmaster of Olney, who had been 
tbe butt of his playful sallies in brigliter 
days. To this man he told his di-eams 
— his voices — his gleams of favour and 
relapses into de3i)air. It is a pitiable 
l>icture, and we gladly hasten over it. 

Mrs. Unwin had now become jxievish 
and exacting. Her mind shared the 
imbecility of her paralysed frame. In 
tbe moody anguish of despair, retaining 
all his former love, Cowper yielded to 
all her capri(;es, and devoted himself to 
her service. At length Lady Hesketh 
caught an inkling of the state of things, 
and hastening to tbe spot, foimd her 
worst forebodings realised. Slioitly after 
her arrival, in the January of 1794, his 
malady returned with greatiT violence 
than ever. For six days he sat *' stiU 
and silent as death," and almost fast- 
ing, doing penance, as he imagined, for 
his sins. From this time to his death his 
gentle spirit suffered the unalleviated 
agonies of despair. John Johnson, his 
cousin, his " dear Johnny" of former 
days, contrived to remove him into Nor- 
I'oIk, hoping that change of scene might 
benefit him. But all was in vain. Jn 
December, 179G, Mrs. Unwin died. Cow- 
per gazed upon her lifeless countenance, 
and then " flung himself to the other 
« side of the room with a passionate ex- 
pression of feeling, the first that he bad 
uttered, or that had been perceived in 
him since the last return of his malady 
at Weston."* Meanwhile his intel- 

* Southey'k Lifo of Oowpor. 



lect retained much of his vigour, for 
he revived his translation of Homer, and 
in 1708 comi)OBed ** The Castaway,** the 
last effort of his Muse. At length God 
in mercy released his suffering sfnrit 
Still it was gloom unmitigated to the 
end. " How do vou feel T inquired his 
physician. "Feel!" replied Cowper,** I 
feel imutterable despair !" He died on 
the 5th of April, 18U0. He was buried 
in Dereham Church ; also the last rest- 
ing i)la(te of the faithful partner of his 
joys and sorrow, Mary Unwin. Hayley 
composed inscriptions for the tomM of 
both. 

He would be a presumptuous man 
who should profess to explain Cowper's 
histoi-y in its relations to Divine 1^ 
vidence; yet the questions u^tZ^ rise in 
our hearts. Why was all this permitted? 
Why was so pure and loveable a being 
delivered over to the long tyranny of sc 
horrible a delusion ? .W^ithout professing 
to give an account of the ways of Hin; 
" whose path is in the great waters, anc 
whose footsteps are not known," we arc 
struck by two considerations which ma^ 
quiet our faith under this fearful myi» 
tery. In the first place, Cowper*8 was i 
case of insanity — that is, of diseasfl 
resulting from the necessary operation 
of ])hysical law. The only difference 
between this and other cases of disease 
is, that in them we can trace effects to 
their causes, in this we cannot. When 
we see life waning out in consumption, 
or suddenly extin^ished by apoplexy, 
we recognise certain inexorable laws d 
our physical constitution working ont 
tlicir necessary results. Those results 
could only be inteiTupted by miracle. 
But in the case of mental malady ire 
see only effects ; the physical laws whose 
operation leads to such effects baffle oar 
anatomy; nature has hidden the mys- 
terious links that cement soul and booy. 
Yet such links exist. Insanity is ts 
much disease — the ^ ineyitable oonee- 
(^uence of physical law — as consump- 
tion. And the j)reyention or healing of 
insanity, when its secret causes are once 
hi motion, would be equally a miradi 
with tbe preternatural nealing of any 
other disease. This remoyes afi spmci- 
nesf from Cowper's case. It was mys- 
terious, true, but not more so than 
events which occiu* daily and neyer danh 
turb our faith. It is mysterious that as 
infant, just as it has painfully struggled 
into existence, should depart again; that 
the head of a family should be smitten 
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bj mortal disease in the meridian of his 
rtieng^h. But these mysteries do not 
ihake our faith. We trace effects to 
their causes, and bow before the laws of 
9ur being. Cowper's case is of this 
dass, as much necessary, in the natural 
course of things, as those above in- 
Btanced. And the question, Why was 
this permitted? resolves itself into the 
wider question. Why does God allow the 
good and lovely to suffer at all? Why 
does He not by perpetual intervention 
avert calamity from them ? a question 
we need not trouble to answer. 

Our next consideration is, that Pro- 
vidence alleviated Cowper's unhappy 
ease, as far as was consistent with the 
existence of his malady. There were 
long intervals of suspension. Friends 
were raised up around him, eager to 
relieve and comfort him. In Mrs. Un 



win especially he found one whose care 
never wearied, and whose love never 
waned. His employments were pre- 
cisely of the kind best adapted to divert 
his mind from melancholy themes. His 
bodily health was good. And without 
miraculous interposition more than this 
could not be. God suffered natural law 
to operate, but broke its farce. He did 
not avert the calamity, but mitigated it 

He suffered once the madnem-clond 
Towards His lore to blind him, 

Then ffentfp led the bhtid alonff 
Where breath and bird miftht find him. 

These considerations are not explana- 
tory; we do not offer them as such; 
but at all events they bring the case of 
Cowper under Mie general principles of 
the Divine government, and point out 
gleams of compassion amidst the dark- 
ness of the mystery. 
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Few men of our time have been the 
subject of opinions so contradictoiy 
as M. de Lamennais. It is true that 
no one has questioned the grandeur 
of his genius, the extent of his learn- 
ing, the manly energy and vehe- 
mence of his style ; but in every other 
lespect there has been lavished upon 
him, in unceasing succession, either the 
most enthusiastic praise or the bitterest 
invective. This, however, is not to be 
wondered at, if we consider that M. de 
liimennais,. during his whole career, 
stood foremost in the contests of parties. 
Instead of remaining in the higher and 
purer regions of thought, he was con- 
stantly descending to the battle-field, 
irith haughty eye and threatening tone, 
sword in hand, mercilessly striking 
iown all whom he considered his ene- 
mies, either in the religious or political 
world. And not only was he a party- 
nan, he more than once changed his 
notto, and hoisted new colours; so 
hat his former friends at last proved 
lis inveterate enemies, and vice versa. 
3y turns a violent Ultramontanist 
ind an almost sceptical philosopher, 
be champion of absolute despotism and 
be advocate of the wildest democracy ; 
aore of a Papist than the Pope himself; 
rOd a greater revolutionist than the re 
fublicans of '93, he has explored in his 



wandering course the whole range of 
human opinions, from the one extremitv 
to the other, and by the variations which 
have taken place in his own sentiments 
he has alternately excited the most 
ardent applause and the dii^est hatred. 

Perhaps, if we scan the facts of the 
case a little more closely we shall find 
that M. de Lamennais has not changed 
so often or so completely as at first 
sight he may seem to have done. Tliere 
were in his mind two or three leading 
principles which constantly reappeared 
under different foiins, variously applied, 
and we shall take care to state them in 
the coiurse of our biographical notice 
But to ordinary minds which do not 
take the trouble to penetrate to the 
foundations of things, or to mere con- 
troversialists who do not even wish to 
be impartial, M. de Lamennais has ap- 
peared to be the very type of inconsis 
tency and change. 

This illustrious writer did not hesitate 
to declare, himself, that hia opinions 
had been greatly modified in the coiurse 
of his laborious career. I'hese variations 
he ascribed to two causes. First, the 
law of progress in every human being. 
*' There is nothing," said he, " more un- 
reasonable for a man than to remain 
unchanged in his ideas." Then must 
be reckoned the influence of what M. 
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do liameniiaiH callod the pfenoral in- 
t<?ll«ct, or, to Hpenk moro HJtnjilv, public 
opinion wliicli cliaiigcw with th(3 groat 
cvontH of th« day. " If wo take," Htiyn 
ho again, "a rntrospective view of our 
own inindH, wo oainiot deny tho mw 
oeftHivoinlhion 00 exorcised ovnr it hy th() 
gonoral inttilloot. . . . In a nmnnor, it 
waH in thiH noil that our mind had itn 
growth ; thore it fonn<l tho sap whicsh, hy 
intiniato elaboration, it assiniihitcd to 
itwdf, and thuH ov<;rund«rgoing thi; pro- 
oosH of modifir;iition,it has trav(?rH«»d tin* 
j)haHeH of its individual dov(!lopnnait, ac- 
cording U) tho dogreo of its wijaknoHH, a 
woaknoHH which nono can hotter ai)pr(!- 
ciato than tlio mind itself which HufforH 
from it. Ah far an Hitft^rnhj gocH, thcro 
18 not ono of our word« whi(rli wo would 
retract; }>ut vff have often been mistaken, 
aii<l serioudy sf>." 

Ono ought certainly to acknowledge 
that M. do liamenuHiH has always hern 
sincoro in the promulgation of his thef)- 
rioH, and this is no trilling merit at a 
time when hyi)ocrisy is so geiKTully tt)- 
leriited. Hut his many changes, whal- 
eviir may luiv(5 been their onuses, have 
iK^coasanly weak(ino<l tho authority of his 
name, of his system, of his writings, and 
havo oven given a lowtT idea of his 
genius. A really su]>erior man is not 
carried about })v tho current of passing 
events as wtis M. do Jiamennais. Jief(»re 
giving his opinion to tho world ho ma- 
turely weighs his principles, and tlum, 
insensible to tho (tphomeral IhKJtuations 
of tho nuiltitude, he remains linn in the 

I»ath lie has chosen from the beginning. 
iy those signs we n^cognis^j thos(j who 
are doBtined to become the loaders and 
the lights of the human race. M. dc; 
Iiamonnais, notwithstanding his re- 
markable talents, was not litltsd for 
ftuch a position ; his intellect had more 
jKjwor than breadth, more d(;pth than 
gra»<p ; he was a clever diHlcctician 
rather than a i)ro found roasoner. 'J'rue 
to his purpose he turned neither to the 
right nor left, but as an arrow from the 
bow wcmt straight to the (md he had in 
view, neglecting tho ditliculties wlii(;h 
beset his#pHth light and left, till they 
turned round and attacked him in the 
rear In other worrls M. do Lamennais 
was frequently nothing more than an 
elo<piont declaimer; he hiwl tho art of 
puzzling and of flooring his ndversaiHes, 
without ])osHf)ssing skill to convince 
them. In short, he will most probablv 
l>e deemed by ]K)Hterity a man of Beconu- 



rat^s abilitioa onlv. As he was alwtyf 
influenoed by the ooiirae of circnm- 
stances, the evonta of his life and hit 
writings were intimately connected the 
one with the other. We ehall iherefon 
combine the iiistory of hiH persons! 
life with that of hia opinionH. 

UoiiKKT Kkmcite dv la Mennai8,oi 

l)R liAMKNNAIS, Or aimply LAMKNNAIf^ 

for he baa H])elt hin own name in tliii 
thre(;fold manner, according as he lie 
longed to the aristocratic or democrati< 
party — was bom June 19, 1782, at St 
Nialo, in the ancient pnmnco of Bre 
tjigrie. It is wortliy of remark, tha 
thirteen yeara before M. Chateaubrianc 
first saw the light in t>io same town, anc 
iifMirly in the aame street. Thus Bra 
tagne bus had tlie honour of giving ti 
France tho two greatest prose writers v 
tho nineteenth century. 

The ancestors of M. de Lamennai 
wer(! armaleiini, or ship-brokcra ; the; 
had re(?eived a patent of nobility fron 
Jiouis XJV. for aiding Admiral Du 
miesne in his cngngements with thf 
])utch flttets. Hinw, then the Tiamen 
nais fiimily, without abandoning com 
merce, had taken a high standing at 8t 
M alo, and iilh^d with honour and ability 
several numicipal oiHccs. It seems tluU 
the young I iamonnais manifested irom 
his eiirly childhood a taste for the prac- 
tices of Jioman OathoHcism. He uwd 
to build, in play, little chapels in lii> 
room, imitating what he 8aw at church, 
and trying to copy the ceremonief 
of worship. A little time i^ter h« 
became a chorister, and neglected his 
lessons at school that he might at- 
sist at the Mass, when performed by 
the canons. I lis father, who deKtinad 
him for business, did not much 
relish this (\\ceRs of fervour; accord- 
ingly, he wi;nt to complain to the Bishop 
of 8t. Male, accusing the sacristiw 
of enticing his son, and encouragiDg 
him to disobedion(;e. '* Yon are wroogi 
sir," said the prelate ; "it would be 
guilty in you to thwart the sentimoDtof 
pre(50(!ious d(Jvotioa which draws your 
son to the altar ; leave him alone, and 
do not oppose the designs of Proti' 
donee." 

11 owover, the young Lamennaia wasdi- 
viirUul from those devout i)raotico8, either 
by domestic circum8tan(M)s, or by tiie great 
events now agitating tho country. Soon 
after that he lost his mother, a tendei 
and pious woman, who enoonraffed hii 
taste for religious exercises, and he then 
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Ml Tinder veir dififerent inflneiicds. The 
Bertdution of 1789, moreover, followiiif^ 
up its desperate war against the Roman 
Catholic Church, shut all religious edi> 
Hoes during the year 1793, proscribed 
tfie priests, and under the invocation of 
the Goddess of Reason inaugurated a 
mgn of frightfbl Atheism. At such a 
time it was scarcely possible that the 
child of St. Malo could piursue his 
devotions. 

His impetuous and undisciplined tem- 
per, too, was a poor pi-eparation for the 
Romanist's passive submissiou ;. nay, it 
was one of the causes which brought 
about the religious revolts of his more 
sdvanced life. An old governess, who 
had the task of teaching him to read, 
could never subdue his indomitable 
fif>irit. He studied the art of reading 
by himself, and with extraordinary 
eflorts of application and perseverance, 
when he chose to do so. In like manner 
ke acquired the Latin language. His 
elder brother, Jean de I^mennais, 
Tolunteeied to instruct hira, but the 
fhild soon became weary of his precep- 
tor, refused his assistance, and provid- 
ing himself with a grammar, a diction- 
tty, and several Latin authoi-s, he over- 
Cttne all obstacles with extraordinary 
energy. In a very short time he could 
eteily' construe Horace, Virgil, and Ta- 
eitns. These little anecdotes have their 
im}>ortance ; they exhibit the inner man 
of M. de Lamennais ; they explain why 
he had so much confidence in his own 
ideas, and his unassisted strength. 

His father had lost much money by 
the Revolution, and compelled to give 
np his whole time to the reti'ieving 
of his fortune, he had no leisure left 
for the superintendence of his son's 
education. Yoimg Lamennais was con- 
signed to the care and instruction of an 
old uncle who lived in the country. 
This gentleman, not knowing how to 
conquer the stubborn boy, used to 
Bhut hira up for days inliis library 
18 a sort of prison. This library had 
two compartments, one containing the 
classics, books on religion, histoiy, and 
literature; and the other, including 
works of a philosophical, heterodox, or 
immoral character — ^in one word, all 
that was dangerous for a youthful mind : 
in consequence of which, that part of 
the library was called HeU, and tlie boy 
was strictly forbidden to touch the books 
therein contained. But, as might have 
beeid foreseen, the Hell-d^artment of 



literature was precisely the one which 
excited his curiosity. Then only twelve 
years old, shut up by liimself for long 
hours of solitude, he read all that fell 
in his way, and eagerly devoured the 
works of Bavle, Voltaire, Spinoza, and 
above all Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
whose opinions made a great impres- 
sion on his mind, and whose style he 
imitated better than any other autlior 
of our time. 

All this reading ill-chosen and ill- 
digested produced in his intellect a 
perfect chaos of contrary elements. 
Imagine on the one hand his naturally 
religious tendencies which had been 
suppressed, not destroved, and which re- 
mained in him even tUl his last breath ; 
on the other, fancy those negative systems, 
those attacks against all the doctrines of 
Christianity, those theories of Deism and 
Materialism, which were continually 
passing imder his eyes, and gradually 
penetrating into hismiud : what struggles 
for a child ! what a conflict between 
light and darkness, between doubt and 
faith, between good and evil! Was 
not this an anticipation of the spectacle 
which M. de Lamennais offered tiirough- 
out his subsequent career ? 

His father continued urging him to 
join in the management of the firm ; but 
the youth had not the slightest relish 
for accoiuits ; commercial operations 
were in no wise to his taste. He plunged 
deeper and deeper into his studies, and 
pursued them without guidance, accord- 
ing to the impulse of his own arbitrary 
nature, passing by tunis from philo- 
sophy to theology, Jrom history to juris- 
prudence; perusing the "Moral Essays" 
of the Jansenist Nicole after the athe- 
istical diatribes of Diderot ; constant, 
so to speak, only in the desultory cha- 
racter of his readings. 

Thus he went on, till he was nearly 
twenty years old, having learnt much, 
but Imowing nothing thoroughly. At 
this period we meet with an incident 
which the biographers of M. de Lamen- 
nais have merely alluded to in a few 
mysterious words, and we feel that we 
dare not entirely lift up the curtain our- 
selves. M. de Lamennais wished to see 
the world ; it was a new horizon for 
him : with the extraordinary ardour he 
displayed in all things, he frequented 
drawing>rooms, theatres, frivolous com- 
pany ; and it appears that he formed an 
attachment as unfcnrtunate as it was 
violent. " Under the thick veil," says 
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M. Haiiit4i-ii(iiivii,4< *' wlii<:h iiUNioHty 
Hnd Hilcacu ciuit iiroiiiid Win youth- 
ful yearn, you iiiij^ht |n»rc«ivo an all- 
aliHorlaiig Hr>rro>v, Hotnt^tliiiig unh/n^ and 
deoi); tliHii r;aifi<) a df;(;iHiv(f nitastrojiht^ 
wluch at oiLO lilow liroko tliat luMirt, aiid 
threw him l^ack into tlio practice of 
ChriHtian duticH." Wh<*ro is tlio ttiaii 
wlio han not had liko iiX\Mr'n'U(uiH in th<* 
liriiliant and exciting dayK of his youth ? 

M. di) JiamennaiH was not of a nature 
Rui!i(;i(3ntlv calm to hi^ar this trial pa- 
iiftntly. l)iH<;ont(mt<fd and hrok<M) in 
Rpirit ho Hoparathd hims<df coniphttidv 
from tho world, and H(Mikinf( tho lonoli 
n«MS of hiH lihrary, tunitid his atUMition 
to thoHu authorM who could Htrcnf(thi*n 
hia rcli/<iourt faith, ho powerfully ntvivrd 
by tho hlow he had r(iC(;iv(;d. Ho waH 
twifnty-two yoarM old whon Im colnhraUid 
liin lirHt comnnniion, rath<*T latt; it iH 
iruo, but not nMuarlcably ho ; for the 
ceromouicH of ndif^ious worHhip having 
lioon interniptod till tho promulgation 
of tho (Jonmnltit b<itwe(*n Iiona]>arUt 
and thc» l*oj»o, tho majority of Kn^nch- 
mon b(donging to tho namo g<Mj<*ration 
never c<;lid>rated the commmiion at all. 

'J'ho fortuno of tho family had now 
almost dwiudled away, and M. de 
Lamonnais, having loHt his father, was 
obliged U) gain a livelihood by IiIh own 
rxertiouH. He entt^red the (;ollege of 
Kt. Malo as professor of mathematics, 
and for neveral years diw^barged the 
modest duties Ixdonging to this ixmition. 
\\\\i a strong inclination towards the 
Hacerdotal ollice made him continue his 
divinity studies. Thci elder brotJK'r, 
whom we have before named, had 
already Uiken orders. In 1H()7, the 
Kubjeet of our sketch ))ublishfMl a trans- 
lation of tho ** Spiritual (iuide," a trea- 
tise comp'>H(Ml in Latin bv an aiirient 
priest. It is a book where Uoman 
('atholie piety is exhibited with all its 
auhUTitiftH and mystical aspirations. 
'J'lie translation is simple and pleasing; 
it has been more than once reprinttul. 

In the following year M. de Lamen- 
nais Kftnt to press his *' Keilcctions on 
tim KtaUi of the ('hunth." This whs bis 
firHt war-(;ry against the unbelieving and 
careless ; it contains vigorous thoughts, 
powerfully exfjressijd, but the autlior 
falls, frfim want of expenence, into se- 
rious exaggerations ; he nn'stakcM abuse 
for argument, believea himwdf strong 
when he is only violent, and thinks ho 
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has defeated hiH eneuiieH, the philo 
Hophers, liecauHO be ban Hbown luiicl 
contempt for them. The |»oliiical featun 
of tills work is an apology for doHiHitiiwi 
and one would supprme in at Na)>oleon \ 
must have Kanctioni*d M. do I^unen 
nais; but the Im|ierial O overti men t tool 
olience at some exnreMUons which in 
|di(*d riigret at the decay of the clergy' 
niliuence, and the book waii aeixed \ 
(;rder of the ministr^r of |Hdice. On 
author was thus liegiuninf^ early hi 
quarrels with the civil antlioriiif'H. 

In IHI 1, that Ih to say, at the age o 
twenty-nine, M. de Ijamennaia HollcitM 
and obtained bis ordination. It ia righ 
U) remaik hero that lie had neve 
followed a regular course of Htudies ii 
the clerical wdnKda belonging to hi 
conununion. PerhapK, if h<5 Jiad beei 
KubjecUid tluring IiIh youtli to a Ryaton 
of rigid disttipline, lie would have idiowi 
bimsi'lf more humble Ixifora the eccle 
siastical hierarchy ; — or, on tlie otliei 
hand, disgusted with the obedience re 
quired by tlie prioHta, he would nevM 
have adopUnl the clerical vocation. At 
all events, nri<*Ht8 wore acarce in IHIl, 
and the Bishop of Hi. Malo broke 
through the cust'iniary rulf*H, in order 
U) HiwwYi'. to the Church ao diatiuguiiiliMi 
a H<*rvant. 

In company with his elder brother, 
M. de Lamennais now com|>oaed, uniler 
the title ''Tradition of the Chureh 
res)M*(rting the Institution of JiiHlioifM," 
a work, which waa publihbed in IHII 
His aim was to prove, cmtrary to the 
opinion of sfune recent «) an Henist doctrfni, 
that at all times Uie sanction of Uie 
Koman ))ontin' had l>een neceaaary in 
Krance t(» nMidcir valid the election of 
bisiiops. TIh; authors evinced great eru- 
dition in the defence of this assertiou; 
but it remains very doubtful if Um 
bishops, at the time of (>loviH, atta^;lieil 
much im|)ortan(!e to the couiiruiation 
of their titles by the Po|h«h. Jt ia only 
with Oregory 1.. during tho aixtli cen- 
tury, that we find clear pnMifa of % 
suprema<?y recognised on behalf of th« 
Pai>al Kcii. 

M. de r^amennaJH had conceived % 
hearty resentment a^jfainst Na|)oleon 
on a<;(;ount of the M^izmie of hia book 
on "The Htatij of the Church;" he 
returned to iWia in Ik 14, for the piir 
posit of witnesfting tho fall of Oie greM 
captain ; and when he aaw the colowHii 
stret<;hod on the ground, he nuraued 
him with imprecationa, denoaiusuig him 
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IS a man greedy of crimes. This 
iras followed by a bitter pamphlet, 
usailing the University which the 
Bmperor had founded — a pamphlet in 
irhich that institution was described 
IS " vicious and impious." To kick the 
[nrostrate lion afforded no proof of a 

rerous spirit; but this conduct can 
explained by refei:ence to the ran- 
corous passions reigning at the time 
throughout France. In 1814, the phi- 
lippics launched against Bonaparte by 
11. Benjamin Constant, M. de Chateau- 
briand, and Madame de Stael, were 
also of the most violent description. 
There are times when nations, refusing 
to listen to the voice of justice, applaud 
only the cries of anger and revenge. 

But Napoleon returned unexpectedly 
from the island of Elba, and M. de 
Lamennais, dreading the reprisals of 
tile Imperial Government, sought reftige 
in England. There, according to all 
lus biographers, a curious incident befel 
Mm, in which a lady of high rank also 
pi&yed a part. 

This little circumstance will be easily 
mderstood if we bear in mind that M. 
le Lamennais, to use the common ex- 
ressiou, was no beauty. Pictm'e to 
ourself a short, spare, mean-looking 
lan, awkward in his manner, slovenly 
n his dress, and a perfect stranger to 
lie rules of etiquette. If any one looked 
t him in the face he would cast down 
lis eyes, survey first the one shoe, 
hen the other, or take great pinches 
f snuff from a large box, to conceal 
lis embarrassment. And let us re- 
mark in passing that this timidity, 
his awkwardness remained with him 
hroughout life At the time when he 
iras shaking the foundation of the Ca- 
hoUc Church, when he was attacking 
K)th Kings and Popes with a voice ter- 
ific as thunder, — the least visit, an in- 
erview with the most obscure stranger 
enewed all his nervousness. He showed 
dmself brave and bold only when his 
»en was in his hand. 

WeD, M. de Lamennais went to Eng- 
ind in the spring of 1815, with a letter 
f introduction to a noble lady, whose 
ame need not be told. Behold, the 
icerdotal tribune that was to be, pre- 
mting himself clad in a cassock worn 
ireadbare, crumpling in his hand a 
irty old hat ; scarcely able to articulate 
few confused words, he solicited to be 
iken into the family as a tutor. The 
dj scanned him from head to foot, 



and sent him away in the most disdain- 
ftil manner. Some one asked her what 
her reason was for so doing : " I could 
not receive that man," said she, " he 
looked so very stupid.'' M. de Lamen- 
nais was fond of repeating the anecdote 
to his friends. It is not the first time 
that a man of genius has been despised 
on account of his vulgar appearance, 
nor will it be the last. 

Thus defeated in his attempt to pro^ 
cure a situation as tutor, M. de Lamen« 
nais entered a school, founded near 
London, for youug emigres, by the Abbe 
Caron, of Kennes, and he remained 
there seven months, discharging the 
humble duties of an usher. He then 
returned to France, dreading no longer 
the power of. Napoleon, who was mourn- 
fully crossing the ocean on his way to 
the captivity of St. Helena. He went 
to the convent of the Feuillantines ; 
afterwards to the seminary of St. Sul- 
pice, and again to his old convent, 
possessed by an unsettled spirit, and 
finding nowhere the repose he sought. 
During these peregrinations he worked 
hard; the result of his labours — the 
first volume of the " Essay on Indif- 
ference in Matters connected with Keli- 
gion" — appeared in 1817; the author 
was thirty-five years old. 

Here let us pause over a book which 
marks an important epoch in the life of 
the great writer. M. de Lamennais, 
henceforward styled I'Abbe de Lamen- 
nais, passed at once from obscurity to 
renown; and, to use the words of one 
of his disciples, Father Lacordaire, " in 
one day the humble priest foimd himself 
invested with all the authority Bossuet 
formerly enjoyed." The members of the 
sacerdotal body hailed with transpoils 
of admiration the intrepid and eloquent 
champion who displayed in the defence 
of Catholicism a power of logic and an 
energy of style never witnessed in the 
GalUcan Church since the days of Bos- 
suet and Fenelon. Great was the enthu- 
siasm even at Rome. The Pope and the 
cardinals were rejoiced at having found 
a supporter whom they could oppose to 
their most distinguished adversaries; 
philosophers and sceptics felt astonished' 
at hearing a voice so manly and so uni« 
versally regarded, proceed from a com- 
munity which they had thought either 
dead or dying. Politicians seeking to 
strengthen society by reviving religious 
beliel, encouraged the writer who dealt 
such severe blows at increduUty. Men 
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of the world, fawJiiatod by liiH tiiloiit 
aud energy, retui willi a hoiI of tragical 
emotion a book which wholly con- 
demned their light thoughts and fri- 
Yoloufl purHuitH. PWen literati, forget- 
ting their old qnarrelH with the KouiiHh 
Chur<;h, gliully wolcoiiKid amongst them 
the man who conld devote to the cauHO 
uf religion ho much artlHtie Hkill, and 
HO magninc(>nt a Ktyle. 'riius the lirHt 
vohimo of the " PiHsay on Indiflcrenee " 
waH received with ununimouH apnlauAe ; 
Hince the publication of M. de (Jhatoau- 
briand'8 *Mienie du ChriHtiaiiiKine " 
there had been no example of mich huc- 
ceHA in the literary world. 

What, then, waH tho author h object in 
thiH work ? It was to refute the o])inion 
HO prevalent in our dayH, that all re- 
ligionH are indiffere^it ; that iH to Hay, 
equally good, or eouallv unimportant 
and uHclofiH. The Abbe reductid thiH 
indifieren(M) in mattern of doctrine to 
three HyHt<jmH. I'lic^re are, llrHt, philoBO- 
pherH who HupprjHethat nOigion in Himply 
a jtoUticdl invention^ n(*c(^HHary, p(;rhapH, 
for the people, but Huperflnous for them- 
Helven, for enlightetH'd minds. They 
inwardly dcHpine all religious doctrine 
as a cunningly devised fable. 'Hien 
there is anotlu^r class of thinkers, who, 
acknowledging nothing as inconttwtably 
true but ntUnral wligion, as they t<jrm 
it, h)ok upon all jnmtive or revealed 
religious as at h^ast doubtful, Umching 
that every one should remain in the 
(yhurch of his fathers, follow h(T ex- 
ternal observances, and not trouble him- 
fielf wltli her dogmas. Lastly, we find 
a few sectarieg (M. de Iiam(;nnai8 
meant Uiercby the I'rotestants) who, ad- 
mitting a revealed religion, reduce it to 
fufulfimental artivlen, assuming the right 
of discarding whatever does not agr(M) 
with their private judgment. The author 
vigorously attacks, in separate chanters, 
these three categories of individuals, 
whom ho comprises alt'jgether under the 
common designation — indifferent. 'J'lie 
only religion worthy of tlie name, the 
only one true, complete, and accentable 
in his sight is the lUmian Catliolic; 
and he concludes by endftavouring to 
establish its importance relatively to 
man, to society, and to (iod hims<;lf. 

We cannot, in a simple biographical 
notice, enter upon a lengthy (xmtroversy 
with the author. It cannot be denied 
tliat the first vr)lume of the ** Kssay on 
Indifference " contains many hist, lofty, 
profound Uioughts, expresseu in admi- 



rable language; and the Abbo de 1^1- 
mennais has fathmnod with a pene- 
trating eye tlie vices of our age ; he bu 
laid them bare witli a vigorous hand, 
has depicted them with rare skill ; seek* 
ing honestly for their remedy. But hafl 
he not exaggerated in more than oni 
place the already sombre tiDts of titt 
Juctunt ? Has he not neglected to ebon 
HI the abuses of the Church of Itomi 
one of the (thief causes of the mdifSa 
(^nce he attacks with so much izidigna 
tion? Has be not falsely oonfouudec 
with the indiiferent and the sceptica 
many sincere and faithful believers' 
Does he not use captious sonhisms in hi 
atUanpts to prove that the tlieory of/vN 
diniwntal doctrines is idetitical with in 
creclulity? Does not his whole argu 
ment, in short, betray an excited mind 
whi<;h looks only at one side of thi 
(piestion, and fancies it hoa producec 
g(K)d n>aHrms, because it iiHS pro- 
nounced liigb-Muinding anathemas? 

The Protestants CHpecially could not 
acc(M)t in silence the aceuHations of tbe 
vinilent Abbe. An intolligout man, and 
one w(}ll known aniotig the llefomiad 
(Churches of Franco, M. Samuel Vin* 
(;(;nt, fonnerly Pastor at Nismes, afl^ 
swered him in a pamphlet, in which the 
ProUtstant faith was fully vindicated. 
M. de liamennais wrote a reiily, ift 
which he treatc^d the Minuter Vincent 
with much arrogance, an if he oou* 
Hiderod it below his dignity to enter the 
lists against such an opponent, 'iliii 
was a gi'oat fault. Genius does not eX' 
cuse from noliteness; and M. Samuel 
Viticent's solid objections were not 0Te^ 
thrown by liaughty invective. 

'J'ho Abbe de Jjameunais, however, 
soon found within his own cotnmuuioD 
advttrsaries whom he could not treal 
with the same contempt lie had nid 
that reason, the wmseH, nay, conscioiu- 
nesH itself, taken apart or together, do 
not assure us of the possession of trutbi 
that couH(*(piently the individual ma&i 
a being so limited, so fallible, neitbd 
is nor eiui be (sertain of anything, ad 
must of necessity have recourse to tlM 
lloman (Jatbolio Church, for truth v 
sure, positive, infallible.— -So be it ; bu 
the rr)l lowing question immediatel; 
ariH(>B : I f man can be certain of nothing 
how can he be certain that truth reall 
exists in the llomish Chiurch? It i 
not enough to trample everything undii 
foot for the benefit of liomaa (jatholi 
infallibility. First show that Catholida 
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is infallible; and how can you succeed 
when you have beforehand destroyed 
the force of all proofe, all arguments 
addressed to the intellect, the soul, the 
eonsciousness of man ? 

This was a formidable objection ; the 
Abbe de Lamennais was obliged to an- 
swer it, and he felt it so strongly that he 
gave up the original plan of the " Essay 
on Indifference," although he maintained 
the same title for the three subsequent 
Tolumes. He undertook to prove that 
tite criterion of certitude or of truth 
lay in the general opinion^ the oonwwn 
wn$ent, the universal agreementy or the 
issent of human conviction in all ages 
and in all places, to the essential doc- 
trines of faith. The Romish Church, 
w, in other words, the Papacy, was held 
np as the Divine organ, the infallible in- 
terpreter of this general opinion, in such 
a manner that every word that fell 
^om the chair of St. Peter was stamped 
with the mark of perfect certitude. M. 
k Lamenncds added, that it is inhe- 
?iBnt in our moral nature to admit the 
mthority of the universal consent, and 
hat truth is no longer a matter of dia- 
ectics, or private judgment, but a simple 
'act, of which the common sense is 
udge. 

Such is the famous theory of the 
miercU consent^ to the defence of which 
Hit author devoted the most laborious 
fears of his life, and which made him 
80 many adversaries. How, indeed, 
is it to be proved that the Roman 
Catholic religion is simply the uni- 
versal religion of mankind? The re- 
sult of this theory would be, that 
Paganism itself having been generally 
adopted by mankind before the birth of 
Jesus Christ, alreadv possessed all the 
doctrines necessary tor the spiritual and 
moral life of man, and that Jesus Christ 
only republished the truths which were 
already deposited in the bosom of 
humanity by a primitive revelation, 
placing them at the same time under 
the safeguard of the Catholic Church ! 
rhus the Gospel ceased to be a reli- 
jfion whoUy distinct — the absolute re- 
ligion ; it became merely the confirma- 
tion of a religion, which had everywhere 
existed since the world began, under 
the garb of local superstitions. 

The Abbe de Lamennais was obliged 
by the stem laws of logic to maintain 
the above ideas. He employed an im- 
mense amoimt of learning in endear 
roaring to prove that all nations, firom 



one end of the world to the other, have 
known by implication the articles of 
faith which constitute the doctrinal 
system of Catholicism ; and that on this 
common, this constant testimony, rests 
the authority, the infallibility of the 
Pope. 

It is easy to conceive that this method 
of defending the Catholic religion would 
provoke strong antagonism. A few young 
priests, more enthusiastic than wise, con- 
tinued to applaud the tenets of M. de 
Lamennais. But the better-informed 
doctors, and some of the higher digni- 
taries were dismayed at this imprudent 
apology. Tliey said that the author, 
under the pretence of drawing the phi- 
losopher into the Catholic Church, had 
transfoimed faith itself into a mere 
scheme of philosophy; and that the 
theory of a general consent destroyed at 
one blow idl the traditions of the 
Chiu-ch. Still they obseived a flatter- 
ing style of address towards the great 
writer, inviting him in the most cour- 
teous manner to return into the way of 
orthodoxy. 

The Abbe de Lamennais wished to 
know what the Holy See thought of his 
system, and he went to Rome in 1824. 
He found in Pope Leo XII. a good old 
man, little skilled in theological ques- 
tions, and incapable of appreciating the 
tendency of the doctrine of universal 
consent. The Pontiff much admired 
the author of the ** Essay on IndifFer 
ence." He had his portrait suspended 
in his oratory, and welcomed the cele* 
brated Franchman with all possible po- 
liteness. It is even said that he offered 
him a cardinal's hat M. de Lamennais 
refused ; was it in the spirit of humility 
and self-denial ? or rather, did he fear 
lest so exalted a dignity should destroy 
his liberty, and enclave his pen? In 
either case the reftisal was honourable ; 
and if M. de Lamennais had his faults, 
at least he cannot be accused of a servile 
ambition. 

On his return to France he wa» 
possessed by an earnest spirit of IJltrar 
montanism, and he attacked without 
reserve the ancient liberties of the 
Gallican Church; amongst others the 
Four Articles of the Declaration of 168a, 
the work of Louis XIV. and of Bos 
suet, who had wished to put bounds 
to the authority of the Pope in matters 
of discipline and of temporal power, 
M. de Lamennais asserted that Gal* 
lieanism is a ansoonception of tb« 
I 2 
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Iloraan Catholic Church, a diH^niHed 
achiHm, a BciJii-ProtCHtaiitiHni ; and ihat 
if the Po))» iH not ev<;ry tiling )io iH 
DOthinfjf. Tliitf wan an ail'ront oflorcd 
to the BourhonH, y/\ntwi traditional 
policy it iH to maintain tlio riglitH of the 
Oalhcan (Jhurch HgainHt the nncn>ach- 
mentH of the Court of Jlom<^ it at the 
Mime time irritated many of the hJKhopM 
who, belonging U) noble familieH in the 
country, were Frenchmen ua well an 
prieBts, and theriifonj interc«t<;d in the 
indej)eiidence of the State not Ickm than 
in the conceniu of the Church. 'i'huH 
M. de l^mennaia brought upon him- 
Mlf mucli reMiutmcnt, and an occaHion 
wan Boon found for it« dinplay. 

He publiBhed in IH^O a work entitled 
** lieligion conKidered in its UidatioriH 
to roliticai and (Uvil (Jrder." The 
author tlierein condemned, witli liitt 
habitual irapetuoHity, the jirinciplcs of 
the Uevolution of 1789, the Charie, the 
laws, th« oodeH, the goveniment, the 
legifdative aHHemblicri; in a word, tlie 
whole of modem Hocicty. He demimded 
that the Poi)e Hhould. be rciilaccd, aa 
ill the middle ageu, at the hea<i of all 
spiritual or even temporal affkirH. '' lie- 
ligion," he said, " in France in en- 
tirely excluded from botli )>olitical and 
civil society; conseijuently the Sidte 
ii atheuil The I'rench revolution 
sprang from ProtehtantiHm. 'J 'he I'ro- 
testants had diHcarded State autho- 
rity iu religion ; it muHt also be lian- 
ished frofn iK>liticK; and in both, the 
reason and tne will of every individual 
man were ftubntitutfid for the reaKon 
and the will of God, which in the im- 
mutable and the univerHal bawiH of all 
truth, of all law, of all duty. The 
oliains which bind man to IiIh Maker 
being thus broken, there remained no- 
thing but atheiiim for religion, nothing 
but anarchy for Hociety." 

The Government judged tliat thene 
and other words oi^ a similar import 
constituted an offence agaiuHt the insti- 
tutions of the country. 'J'he autlior 
was summoned to appear before a court 
of justice, charged with having tried 
to effaoe the reHi>ective limits of the 
temjKiral and spiritual j)Ower. This 
trial, which took place iu the reign of 
Charles X., at a time wlien religious 
animosity wa^ nmning high amongst 
all parties, e&eited an extraordinary s«)U- 
satiou, Every one was impatient to see 
if the judges would dare to condemA 
an ecclesiastic who had received such 



marks of distinction from tlie Pope. 
** J shall show them what a priest is 
like," said M. de Latnennais, ou hearing 
that he was to be prosecuted. The 
edebrated barrister Uerryer acted as bii 
counsel ; tlie whole court overflowed 
with n))ectatorH. I'he Abb6 de Lamen- 
nais maintained a haughty demeanour, 
and ))ronounced the following profession 
of faith : — " 1 owe it to ray conscience, 
and to the sacred character whiclj I bear, 
to declare to the tribunal that I remain 
iirinlv attached U) Uie legitimate head d 
the (Jiunth, tliat his faitli is my faith, 
his dortrine my doctrine, and that tc 
my last breath I shall continue to defeuc 
them." lie was only condemned to pa) 
a line of thirty francs, which, consider 
ing the gravity of the accusation, wai 
almost a victory. 

A short time after this the Abbe di 
Lamennais had a far more painful tria 
U) endure, lie had fonned with i 
literary man, whom he lo<iked upon as i 
friend, a scheme Un establishing a pub- 
lishing business. This person betrayed 
his coniidence in the most abominable 
manner, and com)*romised his signatui* 
for a sum equal to nearly the wliole of 
the small fortune of the too generoui 
Abbe. It may not be irrelevant to add, 
that M. de Lamenuaia poascBsed in a 
high degree the virtue of disinterested 
kindness. He might hare acquired 
wealth by his writings, but absorbed ti 
ho was in grave meditation, he ihougbt 
but little of worhllv proHfierity. He iwed 
to dwell in a small a])artmeuton a third 
or fourth floor of a house in Paris, living 
frugally, reducing his ex])en8es to the 
strict4jst necessaries, and jiractising in 
the midst of refined civilisation the 
aust<;rities of au anchorite of the oldeu 
time. It was his custom in summer to 
retire to La Oheimuu, a small patrimo- 
nial estate situated between Itenoei 
and i Jinan, and which he retained in 
common with his elder brother. The 
|>oor knew him well ; he ollen emptied 
his pockets whilst walking through ihB 
streets of Paris. On one ocoatrion hi 
fell iiiU) such a state of penury tiiat ha 
was ol>liged to sell tlie best part of bil 
library. Ibis generosity is worthy d 
remark in an age when writer* are in 
the habit of making an unwortliy traffio 
of their [mix. 

I Ait us now return to the Kligioui 
and )M)Htical lucubrations of our author 
in IH^O, he com])Osed a new work, en 
titled ''Progress of the Revolutiou 
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and of the War against the Church." 
This book contained many remarkable 
passages which might almost pass for 
prophecies. It was a year before the 
Revolution of July 1830, and M. de La- 
mennais already said : " The ministers of 
State seem to have forgotten for the last 
fourteen years that the world now is 
agitated by an irresistible desire for a 
new order of things. It is impossible 
to arrest the progressive movement of 
society, at most could any one attempt 
to direct it Never did men so ardently 
sigh for a new order of things, every 
one is calling for a revolution. . . . Yes, 
this revolution will come, because the 
people must be chastised as well as in- 
structed, because it is indispensable 
according to the laws of Proviaence, in 
order to prepare the way for a true social 
regeneration. France will not be the 
only theatre; the revolution must ex- 
tend itself wherever Liberalism now 
leigns, either as a doctrine, or a feeling. 
. . Despotism and anarchy will for a 
long time continue to contend for the 
supremacy, until the different truths 
upon which the salvation of the world 
depends have instilled themselves into 
the minds of men, and made aU things 
ready for the end which God has in 
view." 

The Revolution of July 1830 actually 
followed, when, after three days* fighting 
in the public squares of Paris, the old 
Bourbons were driven from their time- 
honoured throne, and the victorious 
citizens placed the vacant crown on the 
head of Louis Philippe, impo^g such 
conditions as should constrain him to 
govern in a democratic manner. Though 
the Abbe de Lamennais had foreseen 
and predicted this great event, it was as 
a light bursting upon him, and we now 
arrive at a new date in the development 
of his ideas. 

The Abbe de Lamennais did not 
yet abandon the cause of Ultramon- 
tanism. He was anti-Gallican as before, 
and pleaded for the sovereign rights of 
the Papacy. But instead of turning to 
kings, to institute a close alliance be- 
tween the sacerdotal authority and tem- 
poral despotism, he transferred his hopes 
to the peoples. He dreamed of the 
speedy return of all Christian nations to 
the unity of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and proposed the establishment of a 
gigantic democracy, of which the Pope 
was to be the head as the lieutenant of 
the Almighty. We see here the revival 



of the plan attempted by Gregory VII., 
with this difference, that the medieval 
pontiff dealt with kings and princes; 
while the modem a^tator, discarding 
the whole aristocratic element, intro- 
duced the sovereignty of the people as 
one of the essential elements of the 
question. 

By what secret tendencies did the 
Abhe de Lamennais ])as8 at once from 
the camp of Roval absolutism to that of 
democracy? The link is easily dis- 
covered. We must remember that the 
basis of his system was the general 
opinion, the common consent. Well, in 
the triumph of the people, and of their 
rights over the pretensions of Royalty, 
he thought he saw clearly thatthe^an^ra^ 
opinion was on the side of democracy, 
and, consequently, that this Revolution 
was according to the plan of the Al- 
mighty ; so Uiat, in met, he remained 
faithful to the fundamental part of his 
convictions, in renouncing the alliance 
of the Papacy with kings, and recom- 
mending to the Pope to unite himself 
with peoples. His religious theories 
had from the beginning been mixed up 
with social questions ; and now he still 
combined religion with politics. There 
was only this difference, that politics 
took an increasingly high place in his 
specidations, and, consequently, religion 
a proportionately low one. 

Impatient to put his hand to the work, 
M. de Lamennais had determined upon 
starting a journal which should preach 
the holy aUiance between the Papaoy 
and democracy. He summoned a 
phalanx of disciples young, intelligent, 
and devoted; Count M(mtalembert, 
who joined to his high position the 
talents of an orator and writer ^— the 
Abbe Lacordaire, then full of generous 
illusions, and seeking an outlet ibr his 
burning eloquence ; — the Abbe Gwbet, 
a grave and studious man, since then 
appointed Professor of Divinity at Lom^ 
vam ; — the Abbe de Coux, and others. 
With this assistance M. de Lamennais 
issued a prospectus, aunouncincf the pub 
lioation of a newspaper ealled "rAvenir,* 
and the first number of this publication 
appeared on October 16th, 1880, with 
this motto, " God and Liberty." 

The revolutionary passions, excited 
by the triumph of July, were still in all 
their glow, and insurrection howled 
every day in the streets, threatening to 
break the crown of Louis Philippe like 
that of Charles X. The appearance 
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thejoamal "rAvenir," with the name 
of M. de Lamenuais on the title page, 
was really a public event. The editors 
disguised neither their views nor their 
designs. In the sphere of foreign policy 
they demanded the emancipation of Po- 
land, of the monarchical States of Italy, 
and of Ireland, which they represented 
as oppressed bythe£nglish Government 
As to domestic policy they demanded 
the complete separation of Church and 
State, inviting the priests to give up the 
salaries which they received from the 
public treasury. They claimed the 
fiberty of teaching, the liberty of the 
press, the liberty ol association ; in short, 
all the liberties which they considered 
essential to the advancement of the 
Catholic religion. At the same time 
they o£Pered the Papacy, re-established 
in its power and grandeur, as the corner- 
stone of the new political edifice. 

The language of M. de Lamennais 
was livelv, energetic, impassioned. 
** Your influence is decaying," he said 
to the Roman Pontiff, " and faith with 
it. Do you desire to rescue both the 
one and the other. Unite yourself to 
humanity, such as eighteen hundred 
years of Christianity have made it. 
Nothing is stationary in this world. 
You have reigned over kings, but kings 
have debased the Papacy — separate 
yourself then from the kmgs ; hold out 
your hand to»the peoples ; they will sup- 
port you with their strong arms, and, 
what is still better, with their love. 
Abandon the ruins of your ancient 
earthly splendour ; spurn them as un- 
worthy of you." 

In advising bishops and priests to 
give up the salaries they received from 
the State, M de Lamennais did not con- 
ceal that this act of self-denial would 
most likely subject them to painful pri- 
vations. But he showed them freedom 
in the future : for he observed ** Whoever 
ii paid becomes of necessity dependent 
upon him who pays'' He exhorted them 
to practise self sacrifioe, and, if neces- 
sary, martyrdom. He then assured them 
also, that by renouncing the insulting 
patronage of the State, the priests would 
reconquer an immense influence over 
the souls of men. " It is time, it is full 
time," he cried in an outburst of enthu- 
siasm, *' that the priest should recover 
his dignity and freedom . No advantajy^e 
could ever compensate for the loss of it. 
It is true that the priest must live, but 
above all the Ohurcn, too, must live, and 



her existence is connected with the sacr 
fice which will restore her liberty. . . 
Ministers of Him who was bom in 
stable, and died on the cross, return i 
your ancient origin. Strengthen yon 
selves voluntarily in poverty and suffe 
ing, then shall the Word of the sufferin 
and humble God resume, as it flows iroi 
your lips, its former power. Withoi 
any other stay than this Divine Won 
descend as the twelve Apostles into tli 
midst of the peoples, and begin again tl 
conquest of the world ! A new era < 
triumph and glory is preparing f( 
Christianity. See on the horizon U 
signs of the lising sun ; and, ye me 
sengers of hope, sound on the ruins < 
empires, over the remains of all thi 
passes away the song of life ! ** 

The French people applauded tha 
opinions so new and so bold. For tl 
lirst time it saw Roman Catholic pries 
standing forth as the champions 
liberty, of social progress, and of d 
mocracy ; and witnout giving much a 
tention to the figure of the Pope, whic 
appeared continually behind the articli 
of *' I'Avenir," they expected great thinj 
from these novelties. The most ei 
lightened republicans, the men of tb 
op])osition, not at all understanding thi 
extraordinary mixture of theocracy an 
liberaUsm, which combined the spirit ( 
Ultramontanism with the spirit of reT( 
lution, maintained a distrustfiil reservi 
They had not yet adopted M. de h 
mennais as a friend and a brother, i 
for the Roman Catholic clergy, tfa 
youngest and the lowest in the hiei 
archy, that is to say, those who were mo 
accessible to generous chimeras, and ha 
the least to lose, were delighted at tli 
bold innovations of "TAvenir." Bi 
the old divinity doctors, the bishop 
and chiefs of the sacerdotal order wei 
alarmed. They had no desire to e: 
change their stated incomes, their cos 
fortable positions, their official honoui 
for the voluntary subscriptionB, the u: 
certain gifts of their flocks, for tl 
wandering life of evangelists and mi 
sionaries. They protested yehement' 
against M. de Lamennais as a dangeroi 
man, a philosopher under the garb of 
priest, a cassocked demagogue — a rante 
a traitor ready to overturn everythin 
for the pleasure of lording it in tl 
Church ; and they soon denounced hi 
both to the devout in their charffes, at 
to the Court of Rome in secret letters 

The French Goyemment was n 
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) satisfied than the minority of 
ops; they feared the excitement 
!;eii in the ranks of the younger 
;y by the declamations of "I'Ave- 

and in their tiuTi complained to 
Pope, promising to give to the 
isiasticai body every satisfaction 
Mitible with public order. Tlie 
nets of Austria, Pnissia, and even 
ussia sent diplomatic notes to the 
) effect, declaring that the Abb6 de 
ennais was blowing the fire of re- 
tionary passion all over Europe, and 
inded that he should be silenced. 
Pontifical throne was then occupied 
Iregory XVI., a timid man, with a 
: miud, unfavoiu^bly disposed to any- 
f like novelty of opmion, and spend- 
lis time in trifling minutisB of devo- 
He did not know what course to 
ue, for he did not wish to displease the 
ical powers, nor to turn into enemies 
K> hasty a censure those influential 
rs who so warmly supported the 
jmacy of the Roman See. He re- 
ed neutral, according to the custom 
ivering minds, expecting from cir- 
itances the impulse which he dared 
ive of himselt ; and the less so, for 
was, as it were, over a volcano. 

report, however, was circulated 
the Pope disapproved the hete- 
L opinions of " I'Avenir," and that 
ory had no inclination to play 
tormy part of democratic-dictator. 
3 Lamennais, in accordance with 
romise of submission to the Holy 
iecided upon suspending his jour- 
and going himself to Kome with 
jf his associates, MM. Montalem- 
and Lacordaire. He would thus 
ver definitely the will of the sove- 

Pontiff. In the month of No- 
er, 1831, the fourteenth of its ex- 
;e, ** I'Avenir " appeared with the 
ring article from the pen of M. de 
lunais : — " With the traveller's staff 
r hand we shall journey towards 
temal See ; and there, prostrate at 
et of the Pontiff, whom Jesus Christ 
ppoiiited as a guide and master for 
isciples, we shall say : O father ! 
to look upon some of the very least 
ur children, who are accused of 

rebels to your infallible and gentle 
rity. They are here before you; 
;heir souls : you will find nothing 
that they would wish to hide. If 
ne of their thoughts, even the least, 
trary to your wish, they disown 
bjure it. You are the rule of their 



doctrines: never, no, never, did they 
acknowledge any other. O father ! pro- 
nounce over them the words which give 
life, because they give light, and stretch 
forth your hands to bless their obe- 
dience and their love." 

They then set cut for Borne, thoee 
three celebrated pilgrims, across the 
rocks and the snows of the Alps, boning 
that the voice of the Pope would dissi- 
pate their uncertainty, and inspire them 
with new courage. But what bitter 
contempt! what cruel deception! M. 
de Lamennais has related in the "Af- 
faires de RoAie," a book which he pub- 
lished in 1830, the obstacles he en- 
countered, and the sorrow which over- 
whelmed him, during his stay in the 
city of the Vatican. Amongst other 
things, he describes it as " a dead city ;" 
and adds, " that the vilest intrigues are 
there carried on in the dark, as impure 
worms crawl over a corpse in the night 
of the tomb." 

The three travellers were received at 
Rome witli cold, studied politeness ; the 
Jesuits had caballed against tliem, and 
reduced them to a state Of painful isola- 
tion. M. de Lamennais and his friends 
had submitted to the Holy See an expla- 
nation of their sentiments. It was not 
even examined: they sent a second 
memorial which met with the same fate. 
No answer, no positive explanation, 
nothing but vague insinuations on the 
duty of obedience. They solicited a 
private audience of the Pope, it was 
granted them ; but with the extraordi- 
nary condition that they should not utter 
a single word about tlie great affair. 
Gregory XVI. and the Abbe de Lamen- 
nais talked of the fine arts, the antiqui- 
ties of Bome, and other similar things. 
Thus months passed away; the Ponti- 
fical Court sought only to gain time, 
in order to suppress the disturbances in 
Italy, and then strike a decisive blow at 
all the revolutionists without. Wearied 
with useless waiting the three travellers 
separated. M. Lacordaire came back 
to France ; Count Mohtalembert made 
an excursion to Na]:4es and Germany. 
M. de Lamennais alone, persisting in 
asking for a direct answer, withdrew to 
a convent of Theatines, at Frascati, 
where he composed a work on the 
" Evils of the Church, and the Means of 
Remedying them:" afterwards inserted 
in the " Affaires de Rome." At last, in 
July 1832, seeing that the Pope per- 
sisted in giving no explanation, he an- 
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nounced tliat he was about to return to 
France, and continue the ])ubiication 
of ** I'Avenir." This said lie went. 

Alarm immediately reigned through- 
out the Vatican. CardinaJs, diplomatic 
ag(3nts, JesuitH, logitimiHts, small and 
great, all sot to work ; and as, in the 
meanwhile, the i)olitical horizon had as- 
sumed a less gloomy asi>ect, they urged 
Gregory XVI to fulminate liis famous 
encyclical letter of August 15, IH.'W, the 
most complete, the severest <!ondemna- 
tion of the doctrines broached by the 
Abbe de liamennais. " It is," said the 
Pontiff, " altogether absuitl and highly 
injurious to propost; a certain restoration 
and regeneration of the Church, as if 
upon such depended the (Church's exist- 
ence and increase I " The Pope form- 
ally rejected the separation of Church 
and State; liberty of conscience, liberty 
of thought, liberty of the nress, are, 
in his opinion, faUiJ, detestable mriximiy 
a delirium, numntrouSj tenets which cannot 
he lield in sujfunent abhorrence. 

A private letter written to M. de La- 
mennais, by (Cardinal Vacca, at the 
ro))e's suggestimi, went still further. It 
rebuked almost all civil and political 
liberty. Home, then, had resumed and 
proclaimed her traditional j>rinciple8, 
without any recognition of the wants of 
our age. 

'J'he publication of this encyclical 
letter caused a sort of wrhism among 
the editors of '* I'Avenir." Count Mont- 
alembert, the Abbes Lacordaire and 
Gerbet submitted to the Papal decision 
without reserve or objection, and the 
newspaper was finally given up. M. de 
Lamennais likewise submitted to the 
encyclicQl letter, but under reservation 
which showed the violent struggles of 
liis mind, and he declared that tlience- 
forth he would cease writing on religious 
or ecclesiastical questfons. This seemed 
suspicious to the conclave; what they 
required was absolute and entire sub- 
mission, not merely a conditional ad 
hesion. After a long correspondence 
betwe<m the interested parti(js, M. de 
Lamennais consented to adhere purely 
and aivwly, *' convinced," he said to the 
Archbishop of Paris, " that by signing 
this declaration, he declanid unjdicitly 
thht the Pope wan God, and he was ouite 
ready to sign it explicitly for the sake of 
peace." Tliis ironical language revealed 
the bittem<*s3 of his heart; rebellion 
lurked beneath this deceitful appearance 
of submission. 



He retired into the country, to the 
obsioirity of his estate of La Chesnaie, 
and it was there, between tlie yean 1883 
and 1^33, that he broke the lasl ties 
wlii(;h bound him to the Catholic Church 
and the Papacy. What terrible combats 
must have torn his soul 1 What storms ! 
What sorrowful thoughts! What a 
solemn crisis ! lliink of this man, the 
greatest, the most powerful defender of 
Catholicism in the nineteenth century, 
wh(m solitary, meditative and gloomy, 
walking beneath the old oaks of Bre- 
tagne, he debated with himself on aban- 
doning the communion to which he had 
devote<l efforts almost superhuman, and 
walking in a new path. He has himself, 
in his later writings, and esDecially in 
the long ])reface to his third ** Melanges," 
let us into the secret of those inwai^d 
struggles. 1'ho fundamental principle 
that overruled these reflections was 
always the same, the authority of uni- 
versal testimony, of common consent 
It is this testimony that gives the ce^ 
tainty of being right, but the chief of 
the tloman Church separates himself 
more and more from the voice of the 
peoj)le, from the will of the present 
generation; he shuts himself up with 
blind obstinacy in detested and super- 
annuated maxims. What the woiid 
approves the Pope condemns; what 
the world condemns the Pope tp- 
nroves. How, then, can the Komao 
Pontiff be right in contradicting the 
general opinion, and attacking the uni- 
yersal consent? And if he has not 
truth on his side, what becomes of his 
authority? And if his authority be 
lost, how can Catholicism subsist, with 
its dogmas, its ecclesiastica] institutions, 
its worship, and its hierarchy? The 
foundations of the edifice are broken, 
and all is crumbling, all falling into 
the abyss. 

Such were the meditations of M. de 
liamennais. W^hilst a prey to these 
conflicts he wrote ** ITie Words of a 
Believer," as if to seek relief and ex- 
pression for his mental suffering. The 
work did not appear till a year after- 
wards. " Jiving in the country," be said, 
" where the inner life has more energy, 
a crowd of thoughts and emotions pre- 
sented themselves to my mind, such as 
we may fancy suggested by the sad 
scenes that are really passing in society; 
these so absorbed and wearied me, that 
I thought it would be a relief to write 
what 1 felt so forcibly. Hence *The 
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Words of a Believer.' I had no in- 
tention at the time of having them 
printed. But later, the public calami- 
ties still increasing, tlie sort of lethargy 
that seemed to come over men of tlie 
greatest courage, and also the necessity 
of an act on my part that should define 
to all the position I wished to take, 
whilst yielding for the sake of peace to 
the demands of Rome, determined me 
to publish this volume." 

The book named " The Words of a 
Believer," appeared in the spring of 
1834, and marks the third date or phase 
in the opinions of the Abbe de Lamen- 
nais. From that time he was decidedly 
an outcast, banned by the Pope and the 
Catholic Church ; he was called deserter, 
apostate, renegade, among the clerical 
party ; and on the other side he was ad- 
mitted into the ranks of the democrats 
and republicans as a devoted friend, 
nay, almost a prophet ! The book pro- 
duced an extraordinary sensation, and 
had a prodigious success. More than 
100,000 copies were sold in the course 
of a year. The diflferent countries of 
Europe, especially the Catholic, started 
with astonishment; governments were 
shaken, and princes asked themselves if 
their crowns were not also likely to be 
engulphed in the revolutionary torrent. 
The Vatican trembled with rage and 
fear ; it seemed as if a mine had been 
sprung under the Holy See, threatening 
to reduce it to dust by a tenible explo- 
sion. The Pope hastened to fulminate 
a sj^ecial encvclical against this book, 
small in size, out formidable in mischief. 
'' We are grieved," said Gregory XVI., 
*' to recal here all the impiety and au* 
dacity which has been accumulated in 
this detestable production to bring about 
the overthrow of all things hmnan and 
divine. We reprove and condemn the 
book called * The Words of a Believer,* 
and command that it shall be for ever 
reproved and condemned." 

The Revolutionists, on the contrary, 
received with open arms this deserter 
from the Church, and M. Lerminier, in 
the '* Revue des deux Mondes," pro- 
nounced him courageous^ greats sublime^ 
the only priest in Europe! 

What, then, was this book which 
called forth so many anathemas and so 
much praise ? It is difficult to describe 
it correctly to those who have not read 
it The author pureues no regular plan. 
He gives us the warm eifuslons which 
[troceed from his heart as the lava es- 
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capes from the crater of Vesujrius. '',^he 'f 
style of the prophets and ev8rii;g^lia(j^is \ 
imitated; sometimes he is pttjber and \ 
violent ; sometimes gentle, simjlle, and * 
tender; but he always prese^ea a biK^ C 
lical cast. ^ V '^ % 
The ideas are as varied as\tKe lan*-*^ ^ 
guage. Here M. de Lamennate "faracea^. 
with a gloomy pencil the likei^ei^ of ^ 
kings, accusing them of honible cripEt^, '1 
denouncing them with furious crieKof V, v 
hate and revenge ; there he preach^ -^ * . 

Eeaxje, union, the pardon of injuries, 
rotherly love, the duty of prayer ; and 
his tender melancholy expressions re- 
semble a melodious hymn. It is the 
most extraordinary assemblage of mys- 
ticism and republicanism, of religious 
aspirations and demagogic passions 
which can well be conceived, all por- 
trayed with inimitable talent. 

The work begins with Christian invo- 
cation. " In the name of the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost, glory to 
God in the highest, peace on earth to 
men of good will. Let him who hath 
ears hear. Let him who hath eyes 
open them and look, for the times draw 
nigh. . . . Tell me, whence cometh this 
confused noise, vag^e, strange, which 
we hear on all sides ? Place your hand 
on the earth and tell me why she 
trembles : something, we know not 
what, is shaking the world; it is the 
work of the Almighty. Is not every 
one in expectation ? Is there one heeurt 
that does not throb with emotion?" 

Further on he recommends charity, 
but excludes princes from this society of 
love. " You are children of the same 
father, and the same mother has. nursed 
you. Why do you not love each other 
as brothers? And why do you look 
upon each other as enemies ? He who 
does not love his brother is accursed 
seven times, and fie who is the enemy 
of his brother is cursed seventy times 
seven Wherefore princes, kings, and 
all whom the world calls great have 
been cursed ; they have not loved their 
brothers, but treated them as enemies. 
Love one another, and you will not fear 
either nobles, or princes, or kings. ... 
The law of God is a law of love, and love 
does not exalt itself above others, but 
it sacrifices itself to others. ... If you 
are asked how many you are, let the an- 
swer be, * We are one.* For our brethren 
they are ourselves, and we, we are 
our brethren. . . . You have but one 
day to pass on earth, see that you pass 
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it in peace-— peace is the fniit of love ; 
for to live in peace we must know how 
to bear m^ny things. No man is ])orfect ; 
all have their faults. Kach man is a 
burden to othorH, and love alone can 
render the hurden liglit. If you cannot 
Hui)port your brethren, how will your 
brethren support you ?" 

Here also are some touching exhor- 
tations upon j>rayer: " When you have 
prayed do you not feel your heart 
ligiiter, your soul hap]»ier? Prayer 
makes affliction less grievouH, and 
renders joy more pure. . . Whatdovou 
on eartii, if you nave nothing to ask of 
Him who placed you there ? You are a 
traveller seeking a ooimtry ; do not walk 
with your head dpwn. One must raise 
liis eyes to know his road. Voiu* country 
is heaven, and wlien you look at heaven, 
is there nothing that stirs within you ? 
J Joes no desire urge you on? God 
is Himself your first need, and to pray 
to Him is to begin to possess Him. . . . 
There are always scorching winds which 
pass over the soul of man and dry it 
up, hut prayer is the dew which re- 
freshes it. 

We may also quote some excellent 
reflections on toleratirm and religious 
liberty : ** What ciui be more senseless 
than to say to men, Helieve, or die ? 
Faith is the daughter of the Word ; it 
penetrates into the heart with the Word, 
and not with the dagger, desus went 
about doing good, drawing to Him by 
His goodness, and touching by His gen- 
tleness the most obdurate hearts. His 
Divine lips blessed, and cursed not, ex- 
cept the hypocrites ; He did not choose 
hangmen for His a]>ostles. Jlie spirit 
of Jesus is a spirit of peace, of meixj^, 
and of love. Those who persecute in 
ills name, who search consciences 
with the sword, who torture the body 
to convert the soul, who cause tears to 
iSow instead of wiping them away, 
these men have not the spirit of Josus." 

This same writer in another place 
pronouJKjes against the Pone the most 
bitter repro})ation under tlie thinnest 
disgiiises. " Who is this old man," asks 
he, '' who speaks of justice, holding in 
one hand a poisoned cu]), and with the 
other caressing a harlot, who culls him 
Father / He savs, It is to me that the 
race of Adam belongs; wlio amongst 
ou are thH strongest and I will distri- 
lute it Ui tliein ? And what he has said 
ho does, and from his throne, without 
rising, he ai»Hign8 to each his prey, 
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and tliey all devour, devour, az 
hunger only inereases." 

These extracts which we ha 
posely multiplied will suflHce to 
idea of «* 'J'he Words of a Belies 
is certainly one of the most 
works ever composed in the Frei 
gUBge. After reading it M. ( 
briand exclaimed, " It is a nriesi 
oiwning a revolutionary club i 
stecmle. These are the men of 
celebrate their Easter." 

Jlome affected to confound M 
mennais with the heretics of 
times. She declared the proposi 
his book *' false, rash, slanderot 
ing to anarchy, contrary to the ^ 
God ; imnious, scandalous, alrefl 
demned l)y the Church, especial!; 
case of the Vaudois, the Wic! 
the Hussites, and other heretics 
stamp." But the more fiercely th 
of the Papacy burned against th< 
of " The Words of a Believer," tl 
vehemently did that author att 
Pontifical Hee. 

His work on the "Affairs of 
and the preface to the third " M6] 
works already named, are ])roofs 
The ProttiHtants themselves ha< 
submitted the doctrines, the 
sions, the acts of the Church of 
to a more severe and searching 
sition. M. de Lamennais appean 
Uke a judge upon his tribunal, ai 
to the bar, like so many crimin 
arguments of the apologists oif 
licism. It is now no longer th 
nhorical style of ** 1'he Words o 
liever," but the calm, cool, and fl 
guageof a powerful dialectician, 
the iJesuits, nor the other fri< 
Home, undertook to refute po 
)»oint the arguments of M. de 
nais ; they dared not ; they coi 
Their manner of meeting this r 
able antagonist was more conveni 
more easy ; tliey overwhelmed h; 
rejiroaches, lavished curses upo 
and then raised their eyes and 
to heaven, as if demanding a 
mira(;le to convert this apostate ! 
one knows the method of the «Ie 

(*oi)vinced that he had nothin 
to do with Home and her partisc 
de Lamennais employed his le: 
discussing )K)litical questions. ] 
lished the " Book for the Pec 
small work intended to instruct 
bouring classes in their rights ai 
c|uties. It contains some good n 
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written in good style, but the general 
tone is vague and declamatory. Those 
who would exercise any real influence 
over the popular mind must propound 
doctrines clear, simple, and definite. 
Our author no longer had any such to 
give, and he endeavoured to make up 
for that deficiency by pomp or violence 
of expression; a very poor means of 
success. 

We will not enumerate the titles of 
all the political pamphlets of M. de 
Lamennais; it would be a task both 
fiistidious and useless, for these bro- 
ekure$f sprung from peculiar circum- 
stances, are now deservedly forgotten. 
The democratic priest possessed, in a 
very high degree, what Dr. Gall wotdd 
call the bump of pugnacity, or, in other 
terms, like the knights-errant of the 
auddle ages, he wandered ii'om place to 
place, clad in his armour, seeking wrongs 
to redress, enemies to vanquish, blows 
to deal in favour of the ojjpressed ; and, 
in order that he might justify to his 
own conscience the combats he under- 
took right and left, he very much over- 
stated the faults of the governing, and 
the wrongs of the governed. Hence a 
one-sided system of polemics often false, 
always exaggerated. 

Those who are fond of quarrelling 
have often to suffer troublesome conse- 
quences, and this happened to our 
author; having pubhshed a pamphlet 
entitled the " Country and the Govern- 
ment," in which the power of the par- 
liament and the ministers of Louis 
Philippe were the objects of the most 
violent abuse, M. de Lamennais was 
cited before the Courts by the Procurer- 
General, and being no longer protected 
by the ecclesiastical character he had 
abdicated, he was condemned, December 
26th, 1840, to a year's imprisonment and 
2000 francs fine. 

Hei'e we see at last within the walls 
of a prison the man who, by his genius 
and his first services to the Romish 
Church, might have obtained the car- 
iinal's hat. In place of the most emi- 
Qent dignities he had nothing but 
poverty, the anathemas of the sacerdotal 
authority, and the rigours of the civil 
power. He calmly supported these indig- 
nities without murmuring, preserving 
outwardly a firm and collected demean- 
our; but inwardly he seems to have been 
a prey to the most painftil agitations. 
Of this we may find traces in the ** Cri- 
tical Discussions and Miscellaneous 



Thoughts," wliich he composed in 
prison. " My soul," he exclaims, ^* where- 
fore art thou sorrowful ? Is not the sun 
beautiful? Is -not his light pleasant 
now when the leaves and flowers, with 
their thousand diflerent hues expand 
under his rays, and all Nature is ani- 
mated with new life? The sun is 
beautifid, his light is pleasant, the little 
bird, the insect, the plant, all Nature 
has again found life, but I sigh, because 
this lite has not come to me, because the 
sun has not risen on that region of souls 
which remains dark and cold. Whilst 
waves of light and streams of fire flood 
another world, mine remains black and 
icy ! Well may they weep who have no 
spring ! " 

Whilst thus struggling within and 
without, M. de Lamennais was engaged 
upon a work of pui-e and abstract 
science — the " Sketch of a Philosophy," 
of which four volumes have appeared ; 
the two others which should complete 
this vast undertaking doubtless exist in 
manuscript, and are eagerly expected by 
hterary men. 

In spite of the talents and reputation 
of the author, the " Sketch of a Philo- 
sophy" found few readei-s in France. 
The Dook was too speculative and meta- 
physical, consequently too diflBcult for 
the superficial minds of that nation. He 
would have been better imderstood by 
the Germans, who take an extraordinary 
pleasure in plunging into the depths 
and obscuiities of subtle abstraction. 
We shall not undertake to analyse the 
complicated system of this profound 
thinker ; it would be quite out of place 
and character in a simple biographical 
notice. It vnll suffice to point out as 
cleai'ly as possible some of the leading 
features of the book. 

M. de Lamennais has preserved his 
theory of the general opinion, or common 
consent. He undertakes merely to show 
in more precise terms that which is at 
the bottom of all beliefs, and of all the 
knowledge of humanity. He never- 
theless discloses in various parts a new 
system, and takes constantly as a ground- 
work the data of his own individual 
reason. He is positive, dogmatic, tren- 
chant ; the tendencies of his mind con* 
tradict the demands of his system. 

The first volume treats of God and ths 
universe, or creation. M. de Lamennais 
deems power and intellect to be the 
essential attributes of love. He re- 
presents these Divine properties as dis- 
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linct Htili)(tHn<'<'H ill i\w unity oi'dtnl, ah 
pntHoiiH ; Mild ill tliiH win*' ho. inl'i-rH, by 
iii'MniiliVHinril ojMM'iiliLlioii, the Ihifi' per- 
MtpHH oi' til*' (IlirihtiHM Tiiiiity, tlui VniXu't, 
tilt* Son, ftiMJ tiMt Holy <jlioht. TtiiH nin- 
^iiliir iiii'-nipt t<i provit on<t ol' iht*. niont 
proioiiiMl niy^i<Ti«?H of (rvtin^t'lifriii dor 
triiKi by iiiiMiiiK of nitioniil iir^iiiiK'ntM, 
WHS (Mjimlly o|i|io»^<fd by orthodox Oiitlio- 
Ii<?K iind philosoph'Th. 'V\u: forni'ir «<•■ 
(MW'd him ofnihldy tniiisff^miiff iiii/> thi* 
ri'^ionn of iinidl*'<-t and lo^i/f thiit whi<rb 
bfdonf(H fiitiri'ly to n'Vi'Jiilion Htid fiiitii. 
'J'hij hilUir n'|ii*oii'di<'<l iiim witii Htiii 
yn'.imuv^ Honni of th(; linkn of bin old 
(diiiinH, iind niiitcin^ fn;<dboii^ht Hiibor- 
dinaUf to th'i hi'Mibrationh of th<r »-.';bool- 
nntn. 

Jn 8|Mtiikinj( of tht* iinivcrh^r, nr <'r<'/i 
lion, M. do Ktiin<Miiifii>i \r'u-i^U) dif.i;ov<ir 
till* roniM^xioii hoXv/ov.u \\n'. iniiiiit<r Miid 
th<f iiiiiti^ ; tiifit '|ii''Hti<in f'VM'bihtin^iy 
htiu'lod )>y thff buniiin mind, find Mi wtUi*. 
wbi<di k'Si'.vy inv<;Hti^fitioii biiH fiiil^'d. 
Our modi^rii |ihilo>»oph<'r rcprodiinul in 
many of ith fifatun->i, nnditr n<*w foriiiK, 
IIm' t-niuntHinn th'^iry of lln* N<'0|dntf)- 
niciaim <d' Alcxandriti. \\i: maintaJMs 
that thii world i^ fill rUlux from i\m \)\- 
\\\\t*. ni-in><, *' <) (ic;d! " h*M<x<jhiimK, on 
linihhin^ bin di'moiihtration, '' tiiat whifdi 
tboii rn'iitifht iboii drawi^ht from tbywdf 
Thou l>itHtow«!«t tiiyhidf 1o thy <!r*fatnr<t, 
. , . lliH b<;in^ iHhom<fwhittof ib^ bidn^; 
liin KiibKttitici; hoiiK^wbat of tliy Hiib- 
Htiinri;; biri power, bin int'dli^<m<;«% Ioh 
lifij a parti<diiation of thy iM>w<rr, iby 
ini<dbt(«nw, thy life." 

In tb<t following voIiinn^H M. d^ \,iir 
ri.<tnniii*4 ir«;atH of wan ronHid<in;d in 
bimHfdf,und of bin ///;/!/' /;/7i/ in th'Mliififrr^nt 
>>ph<;i'4?H of Iif<j-- ifnlunti'ii.iirt, and urifitirfi. 
J In Ht'.t'Mn iirst to fxpbiin tb(f <'xiHL<'n(;if 
of /'«;/'/, b<itb vLonil and fihyninii. In iiiK 
eyi'M <rvil iH hiiiiply tb« i;ili-<rt of tb«? Limit 
pill upon finiUf tbin^H, a n<;<;<;HKary im- 
p<frf< clion, an in<{ritabl<{ condition of 
«n'at<jd b(dnKs; (:on>i'roii(?ntly tliun? in no 
<tvil for him in tb<; ordiiiitry Wfnw; of tb<? 
word, no original hiii ; tb*; full of Adam 
ap|l'^'ii'H to him to \i': a myth d^hi^mrd to 
ftbow how man bii^i a^'ipiinrd th'i ftm- 
«/;io»iHiM'MM of bi:^ own jM^rH'Hiality. Jn 
Hboit, in tin; theory of M. de I jLtiienmiiH, 
^ood and (ivil are no ion^^er riidieiiHy 
dii-.tini;t, Ibey aro only dtiferent d<jfrifeH 
of the hfime tbinf{; i^vil in ^ood limiu-d; 
and ^ood in '\U turn, ah Utv ah it ran \n*, 
ae<rompIihlj<Mj by the ereiitiiri', [^ idwayn 
fiAI. in thin M5iihe, that it ih not nhMoluta 



M. dn Jiiimi^nniiiH apidiiw in mtiUm 
of rcli;<ion, both to tuttuntl aiiiJ U> tujH/r 
fiaiutiil fjiJi'HlionH, tbif ntuxm yivocemiim^ 
himilation b<riw<fi;n idi'OM wliurki tnttfikln(i 
bah alwayH M'paraUid. H<{ AiHm not «d 
mil the intx^rvi'ntioii of lh« HUfKfnifttunil 
ideiiKrtit in <rr(*aUoii ; Iim JifnlfiitMi it iu- 
IKmhible, eon trad nstfirv ; imd htm hi> 
opinion approHebi'H tliat of thu pbjlf» 
hopb<*r Miinnf. No iniraelirH, no prvijiba 
rieh, no netioit liityond tiio m*xit*rid Ati< 
eoiihtant lawH of nature) ; no iip]Njaram;tf 
of a Hein^ who )>idongH not mitir«ly U 
humanity- .l^hiiH (JbriMt wrh fi MnipK 
miiii, endowed with Hiiperior Hpiril. M. 
de J^atiK'niiaiH tboiif(ht that Chrin* 
tianity, by fn^ein^ itnidf from all tliAt i$ 
Hupernatiiral and in i riu;u lot jh, would n* 
vivif full of youth and vigonr. 

The other HubjeetM ar« *if mim>r im- 
|)i>rtanee ; tberi} are Monie e)ia|ii(frN ufKm 
art, impn^HHed with ailniiraliU} iN^uty. 
The author explainn how th» plan d 
the ahr'tHtian tfinpU baa ^i\^tn riite in 
MUA'A'MyXim to all the arUf— urchiUBCturii, 
Heulptiire, paintin/^, niiiHio, and ixMftjy. 
'1 be f'bapter upon thft art of oraKiry 
eoniiiiiiH alno Hoine raviKhinff i)aHHaf{i«» 
in wbieb (be rnarvellouHhkill of the Itn- 
f(ua^e rivalH the juHtifUJ and Hubliriiitjf of 
the tboii((lits. 

Hul, an a whole, Hid " Hket4di of A 
Pbilowiphy " Jk only anotlier att(itii|ii in 
the inexbaiiHtible neid of ntetajdiyMifiil 
Hpeeulatioii ; the ^trobleniM of MdencM are 
, not betti^r explamed there; than tbey 
bad been before ; niyKtcrifnt remain iii}r<»' 
U't'ieh htill ; and the Word of itoA, with 
jtH him pie and popular doctrineit, it* 
Oivine preeepta, and it» Hublimft «• 
ampleH, will alwaya liavu an inHuMiMi, 
not only on the (;oninion |Mio)do, but on 
the ^reatifht mindn, IninuiaKurablv ni'^TH 
Kiilutary than tJKMe f(i^antie cdlortit vi 
human reah^m whieb olVin tWirta Ut ahow 
more h/demnlv itK own impotitin!<4. 

Although lie had renounf!<5d Cliri*' 
tianity in eonMimmatinf< hin nintim 
with the Chureb of lUinie, Uih AlMAi 
I .iimetiiiaiH wiiHbrouf{ht Imak tondigifM* 
'lUehtioiiH, or, at leaat, to th'Mi) that ap 
)H'ared hueb, by the Htuirtii inclinatiotii 
of bin own heart; and in 1840 he pub* 
I lihbed a new Freneb v^niiou of tht 
** I'our (ioHjM'lH," with notuM and reflec 
tioiiH at the end of <fai;h ehajitm'. Tb< 
vernion in a ni<Nlel of lldelity and oori 
eiHtmesH, and it liaa l»et;n )frofitabh 
UM'd by piouH men. Hut Uie noU««i an! 
refleetiotiH are not very MatiMfaotonr 
'J be author, without jiorhaiMi biuuig aim 
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U> account for it himself, considers all 

the facts and teachings of the Word of 

God in a political point of view. The 

resurrection of Jesus, for example, he 

treats as the resurrection of the people. 

Salvation is the development of truth 

and love in the world ; the communion 

is the symbolical union of all classes of 

earthly society, and so on. With such a 

treatment, Christianity becomes the code 

of democracy, and the great image of 

eternity vanishes before the ephemeral 

concerns of this every-dajr life. 

While M. de Lamennais was engaged 
in his literary labours, the revolution of 
February 1848 came on to shake France 
and Europe itself to the very founda- 
tion. Louis Philippe vanquished with- 
out having fought, descended from the 
throne, and again travelled on the path 
of exile. The republic was proclaimed, 
and universal suffrage instituted. The 
people declared itself sovereign ; all the 
laws were changed; a new era of great- 
ness fiind prosperity was promised to the 
present generation; it seemed, if one 
could believe the orators, clubs, and 
democratical journals, that the golden 
age was about to revisit the earth. 

M. de Lamennais, as one of the chiefs 
and the best wi-iter of the republican 
party, was naturally called to take a 
part in these -events. In concert with 
several friends he started a daily paper 
called the ** Peuple Constituant." Talent 
was not wanting in the editor-in-chief ; 
but the occupation of a journaUst Uttle 
accorded with his habits. A journalist 
must every morning extemporise two or 
three columns on the affairs of the day ; 
he needs a quick conception, an elastic 
intellect, if one may so speak, and a 
style capable of adopting itself to all 
the variations of the public mind. M. 
de Lamennais was hardly suited for this; 
his mighty intellect and classical taste 
required more space, more time, and 
more liberty. 

We must render this justice to M. de 
Lamennais to say, that in the most 
critical moments he opposed the aber- 
rations of the vulgar socialists. Social- 
ism, which threatened to dissolve family 
ties, to abolish property, to oppress the 
human conscience, and to submerge in- 
dividuality into the chaos of the pre- 
tended popular will, did not excite in 
him the least sympathy. He vigorouslv 
defended from such excesses the sacrea- 
ness of marriage, the rights of the law- 
fid proprietors of land and of capital, the 



inviolability of thought, the individuality 
of the man. So well did he defend all 
this that the conservatives more than 
once invoked his opinion to refute the 
declamations of the socialists. 

But if he remained faithful to certain 

Srinciples of social order and domestic 
uty, the editor of the " Peuple Con- 
stituant " fell, on the other hand, into 
dangerous exaggerations. He had per 
suaded himself that all the good qualities 
of our nature belong to the poor and 
lowly, all the worst to the rich and 
powerful. He represented the lower 
orders as innocent victims, all but mar- 
tyrs, and the members of the higher 
ranks as oppressors, covetous, and mer- 
ciless beings, executioners! The dis- 
tinction of the Bible between the good 
and the bad was transfened by him to 
social life, and applied to the various 
ranks of the nations. How erroneous ! 
How imprudent ! No ! all the virtues 
are not found with the one class, nor all 
the vices with the other. There is good 
among the high, and bad among the low; 
so that an impartial observer would 
be embarrassed to decide whether the 
largest amount of moral disease exists 
in the higher or the lower sections of 
society. By drawing these chimerical 
pictures M. de Lamennais provoked, 
contrary to his intention, no doubt, the 
resentment of the populace; he furnished 
them with motives of hatred against 
the superior classes of the State, and 
thus exposed France to the greatest 
dangers. But the *' Peuple Constituant " 
did not last long ; it disappeared after 
the fatal days of June, when the govern- 
ment required journalists to furnish a 
security, which the editor had not the 
means of paying. 

Another mission was reserved for him 
—the citizens of Paris, called to the 
exercise of universal suffrage, elected 
him as one of their representatives at 
the Constituent Assembly. He obtained 
more than two hundred thousand votes. 
It was a striking proof of the popularity 
he had gained by his democratic preach- 
ing; it was also a pledge of hostility 
against the Ultramontane pai'ty. For, 
imagine the man condemned, excom- 
municated by the Pope, yet chosen from 
among so many others by the great ma- 
jority of the Yarisi^ns to be one of the 
legislators of France ! It was impossible 
to manifest a more complete contempt 
for the thunders of the Vatican. 

Many people hoped that M. de Lar 
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niotmaiH would j)lay a 1)rilliant \mri in 
tlio ii«!w Ii<'gislativo AHsoiiibly. 'J'hoir (»x- 
poctation wbh dov.t'ived. An abl» writer 
iH not always a good H^wakor. Tho art 
of tlio ])on and tliat ot tho tribune aro 
Tory diHtinct. Home eminent men, both 
in ancient and modem timoH, fiavo 
united theHe two talontH. In otbiint it 
has lH?en quite the reverrto. Mirabeau 
Hpoke a<lmirably, but wrote badly; M. 
de JjamennaiH, on the contrary, knew 
how to write, but did not know how to 
Bpeak. 

Kven in the days of his Catholic 
fervour lie hail never jjractiwd preach- 
ing. Wo would not even affirm that 
he ever delivered a mngle sermon ; his 
natural timidity, and the woaktH'ss of 
his voicjo would never have allowed him 
to nile the immenstj crowds that con- 
gregate in the Roman Catholic cathe- 
drals, and he would not compronn'm; his 
reputation by the chance of a failure. 
In IH4H ho was sixty-six years old; his 
l)ody was worn out by constant work. 
With the forehead bald, the face tliin, 
and bearing marks of suffering, he 
might l>o seen walking with difli(;ulty, 
bent double beneath the weight of age 
and thought, to advance humbly to- 
wards his scat, to stoop ov(t the i)aperR 
before him, then remani in an attitude 
of calm meditation, ilow could he have 
faced so turbulent and undisci])lined an 
auditory as the Constituent Assfrmbly ? 
He spoke only once, in a few words 
taking upon himself the responsibility of 
a newspajier article thnjatened with ju- 
dicial proceedings ; he luul sunnounted 
his natural timidity in order to accom- 
plish a duty. 

His colleagues, profiting by his popu- 
laritv, gave him more than one proof of 
confidence; they namc^d him member 
of the committee charged with framing 
a new constitution. M. de liamennais 
accepted this duty; but, although he had 
drawn np, liimself, in his newspaper, the 

{)lan of a popular charter, he took very 
ittle part in the proceedings of the com- 
mittee. Not (m\y was he unable to 
speak well, but he had none of tlio 
qualities wlucli secure influence in a 
parliamentary assembly. He could not 
organise an intrigue, nor strengthen a 
coterie, nor satisfy either the ambition of 
the one, or the vanity of tlie other. M. 
de liamennais was eminently a man of 
study and meditation ; he was wanting 
in those elemonts which make the public 



Nevertheless, in 1840, when the 
second and last aHsembly of the Ke- 
))ublie, the Ii(>gislative Aseenibly, was 
electi^d, his name figured foremost on 
the list of the reprcsentativeB for Parin. 
The people considered it of importance 
to preserve in parliament the old priest, 
tlie illustrious writer, tlie approved de- 
mocrat, the firm tribune, who had de- 
fended their cause for the laHt twenty 
years. M. de Lamounaia was, in the 
liCgislalive Assembly, what he had been 
in the former one; that is to say, c 
stranger to all the little Btratagems of a 
politician, silent, T)eaoeful, alwaTBTOtiog 
with the most aitvaneed friends of de- 
mocracy, reiocting reactionary measurM; 
no matter by wliat pretexts they wer» 
supported, and maintaining a podtion 
which was not without dignity or gran- 
deur. Kven his adversaries showed him 
r(}sj>e(!t. 

rres<;nt]y the coup (fetal of the 2Dd 
I)ec(;mber, IH.M, burst upon the natioD. 
It is urinecossaiT to rocal the particu- 
lars of this bloo<iy drama which is stiU 
in the memory of all. On investing 
himself with the dignity of Dictator by 
the aid of the anny, Jjouis Napoleon 
pronounced sentence of banishment 
(I gainst the ]irincipal chiofs of tlie re- 
publican ])arty ; 1)ut he did not think it 
iK^cessary to include M. de Lamennals 
in the number of the inroscribed. Why? 
Hecausf} he did not fear him ; he knew 
that M. de liamennais was a man of tiie 
pen rather than a man of action, and as 
li(^ ])Oss(;ssed amtile moans to prevent 
him from publishing any new work, 
JiOiiis Napoleon allowed him to remain 
on his native soil. 

M. de Lamennais retired to hift 
humble lodgings in tho Hue du Grand 
Chantier, a quiet part of I'aris. Friends 
used to visit him, and ask for strength 
and hope which he did not himself 
possess. The missionary of democracy, 
the a]K)stle of the llc];ublio, was down- 
cast and sad. His confidence in the 
en<!rgy of tlie French nation had been 
deceived. His expectation of a golden 
era of liberty and glory was only a 
vain dream. He saw his eoontiy 
quickly bending l>eneath the sway of a 
military dictator, and the pMple seek 
ing thcMr own temporal welfare with an 
ardour ho had hoped would have been 
directed to noblor ends. 

It seems that, ever urged on by the 
desire to write, M. de Lamennais had 
begun a translation of Daate, the great 
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K>et of the middle ages. He intended 
x> affix numerous notes to this transla- 
ioQ, to explain the ideas and events of 
k period when Roman CathoUcism 
reigned without obstacle or control. 
The questions of scholasticism which 
found a place in the poems of Dante, 
were also to take theirs in the annota- 
tkniB of the modem thinker. But while 
engaged upon this immense work, M. de 
Lunennais was attacked by a fatal dis- 
order, and he rapidly approached his end. 

At the news of his dangerous condi- 
tion all clerical influences were set in 
motion ; the Archbishop of Paris sent 
sereral times to request an interview 
with the illustrious invalid. Jesuits, 
pdests, and many old friends continually 
besieged his door, and even ladies of the 
highest rank tried every means to gain 
admittance to induce him to be recon- 
eiled to the Church. The clergy were 
desirous, at any price, to extort from M. 
de Lamennais a retractation, a last act 
of submission to the Papacy. All these 
obstinate e£Ports were in vain. The 
author of " The Words of a Believer " 
remained immoveable in his refusal; he 
chd not admit a single priest to his 
chamber. What were his thoughts and 
impressions in those solemn moments? 
It is a secret between God and his 
conscience. 

He expired on the 27th of January, 
1854, having nearly reached his seventy- 
second year. He requested in his will that 
he might not be buried in any church, 



and that no funeral ceremonies should be 
performed over him. The g-ovemment, 
fearing a gi*and manifestation on the 
part of the democrats and the workmen 
of Paris, hastened to announce in all 
the journals, and by bills on the public 
places, that only twenty persons, the 
most intimate friends of the deceased, 
would be allowed to attend his funeral. 
This order was strictly executed. The 
troops were under arms, ready to sup- 
press the least opposition to the will of 
government. The body was taken direct 
to the burial-ground, and cast into the 
common grave for the poor. No dis- 
course over the tomb, no monument, 
nothing to indicate the spot where lie 
the remains of the great writer. As 
his cortege passed through the streets 
tliou sands of citizens stood at their 
doors with head uncovered, and preserv- 
ing the most profound silence. 

Let us also bend over this grave so 
recently closed. M. de Lamennais fell 
doubtless into many grave errors. The 
frequent changes of his opinions di- 
minished the authority of his name, 
compromised his character, and weak- 
ened the effect of his genius. But no 
one can deny that he always loved and 
sought for the truth. He was sincere 
even at the cost of heavy sacrifices; and 
sincerity is at least some excuse if it is 
not a complete justification. Let us 
leave it to God to pronounce a just and 
sovereign judgment. 

G. DE F. 
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John Churchill, afterwards Dukk of 
Mablbobough, was bom on the 5th 
July, 1650, at Ashe in Devonshire He 
was the second sou of Sir Winston 
Churchill, the representative of a family 
of note, who had been diiven into exile 
by Cromwell, in consequence of his 
Royalist sympathies. His elder brother 
dying in infancy, John became heir to 
the declining fortunes of his father. 
The rudiments of his education he re- 
ceived from the parish clergyman, a 
man of great learning and piety, whose 
example inspired that zeal which he 
idwajs manifested in behalf of the Pro- 
testant faith. Soon after the Restora- 
tioQ he was placed at the school of St 



Paul's, and there he is said to have im- 
bibed his passion for a military life from 
the perusal of " Vegetius de Re Militari.* 
At a very early period, before he could 
derive much benefit from his new in- 
structors, he was called to other and 
more stirring scenes. 

At fifteen he was appointed page of 
honour to the Duke of York. His de- 
cided inclination for the profession of 
arms attracted the notice of his patron, 
who asked him in what manner he 
should provide for him. Yoimg ChurohiU 
threw himself on his knees, and begged 
for a commission in the Guards ; and 
his request was immediately granted. 
The beauties of St. Jamee's were already 
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loud in tlicir praiwjH of Im j^racofiil 
matJtiPrH and liandsoirio (;oiirit<;nanc(j ; 
hut, r]uittinf< llioir mmIucUouh, lio Miix(;d 
the first opportunity Ut HignaliHC hiu 
prowoHH, and tanharkod hh a vohintr!t;r, 
in UWU), in i\ui oxpodition af^aiiiKt Tan- 
f(ier», a HritiHli m\umdimi'.y thon l>e- 
Hiogcd hy tlic MoorH. In tlio frofju^'nt 8al- 
licH and HkirniiHheHof tlio war \ui ^(avethe 
lirHt indicatiouH of hiH af^tivo and dtirinff 
cliara<Jt(!r, and n;turn«d hom<5, iiis bhmli- 
in^ honours thick upon liim. In L072, 
when Knj(land unit^jd witli Franco 
against liolhind, he a<M:om))anied a de- 
tm^hment of 0000 men, H(;nt ahroad 
under the Duke of Monmouth; and 
shortly after his arrival on the Conti- 
nent, was appointed to a company of 
Grenadiers. Always at his post, and 
never wantinj( in ability, he s<irved with 
distinction under the j^reaU^st j<en<{rals 
of his a^^e, Turenno and (.'onde, and 
with the sympathy of kindrcjd genius 
caught their spirit and rl(?signs. 'J'u- 
renne, who consUmtly calhsd him his 
" handsome Knglishman," at the sicfge 
of Nini«?guen i)r«dict(jd his future great- 
ness, ilis cordidentte in him was great. 
A lieuUiuant colonel having abandoned 
a station ho was enjoiiHMl U) defend to 
the lafit extremity, Turenne exclaimed, 
*' I will bet a supper and a dozen of 
claret, that my handsf)H)e Knglishman 
will recover the post with half the num- 
ber of men that the ofhcer commanded 
who has lost it!" 'J 'he wager was in 
stantly accepted, but the <iv(ait Justill(;d 
i\ui asw)rtion of th(; geiKjral. T\w next 
year, at th(? si(^ge of Matislricht, when 
tlie storming i)arty advanced, at the 
hejul of his own company h(; planted 
the banm^r of France on the rampart. 
The enemy sprang a mine, and nishirig 
forward recovered the work. Nothing 
daunted, with eleven others he follow<}d 
his colonel, the Duke of Monmouth— 
who afterwards generously conccwled to 
him the whole honour c)f the exj)loit — 
traverstid the ditch, iMfnetraUwl through 
a postern into the half-moon, and se- 
conded by the bravest of the soldirjrs, 
regained the lodgment. For this wt- 
vieo l/ouis XIV. jmblidy thanked him 
at the head of his anriy, and promiwsd 
him his influcjnce with (Jharles II. for 
future promotion. 'J'he inten^st taken 
in his behalf was proved by his rapid ad- 
vancement, fn 1 074 he was mfule colo- 
nel of an Knglish ri-giment, vacant by 
the resignation of I lOrd i*eterboroug}i ; 
ftnd in that rank he apf>ear8 to Iiavc 



wirved during the German campaign o\ 
Turcnne, and under his succflssora till 
1077, when he returned to London. Tin 
f/rantl nujnfirque little simpected hoii 
formidable a loe he was nurturing in bii 
own armies. 

(Jolonel (Jhnrchill now exchanged hit 
military labours for attendance on bii 
patron, the Duke of York, who, in 167S, 
had appfiinted him gentleman of his 
bedchamb(;r, and afterwardH raised liim 
to the post of master of the robes. The 
brilliancy of his youthful reimtation, 
the gallantry of his l^earing, the witch- 
ery of his eye, and beauty of his whole 
figure, siMsedily made him a central ob- 
ject of admiration at Court He biif 
])reviously abandoned tlie fascinationt 
of j)leasure for distinction in arms, but 
now there was no incentive to a second 
denial, and he plunged with all the 
energy of his character into the vortex 
of dissii)ation. From his dissolute 
habits he was redeemed by his ntf- 
riage, in lOHO, with the celebrated 
Sarah J(;nnings, the favourite atteudant 
of the Princ^jss Anno. Remaining ifr 
ta(;hed Uj the service of the Duke, he 
was for some time without a settled 
home, being hurried from plwie to place, 
sometimes des])atehed on missions of im- 
))ortanc<; abroad, and sometimes accom- 
panying his Royal master during hisht* 
nishment from Court. On one occasion 
they were both nearly shipwrecked, but 
the Duke made the greatest effort to pre- 
serve his favourite's life, and succeeaed, 
though miiny of the Scottish nobles pe- 
rislied und(;r his eye. Colonel (Jhurchill 
had early obUiined a regiment of Foot, 
and wh<;n, in 10H5, the duke ascended 
the thrrinc, ho was raised to the rank 
of l)rig<ulier.g<meral. lie was sent to 
Paris, U) nritily his sovereign's accession 
to Louis XI v., and on his return he 
was created a peer by the title of Baron 
(Churchill, of Sandbridge, in the county 
of llt-rtford, a title which he took from 
an (jstate th(;re, which he had acquired 
in right of his wife. 

Of the political and religious feuds 
which hiul agitated the Court of 
Charles 1 1., Churchill was an interested 
but inactive observer. Confiding in the 
solemn promises of James not to inter- 
fere in the national religion, he regardiBd 
the conduct of that j»arty who would 
have ex c hided him irom the throne or 
restricted his liberty as unjust and niif 
constituUonal. ** Though,'^ said he, •* I 
have an aversiou to Popery, yet I an 
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lo less averse to persecution for cou- 
idence sake. 1 deem it the highest act 
if injustice to set any one aside from 
us inheritance, upon bare suppositions 
>f intentional evu, when nothing that 
is actual appears to preclude him from 
the exercise of his just rights." But as 
the designs of the last of the Stuarts 
began to develop, having remained true 
to his Protestantism, when conversion 
firom. it was construed into an act of 
mmf, tlie claims of gratitude and duty 
upon him seemed daily to become more 
at variance. " If the king," said he, 
when on an embassy in Paris, " should 
attempt to change our religion and con- 
stitution, I will instantly quit his ser- 
nee." Happy would it have been for 
the memory of Marlborough had he 
more promptly obeyed the spirit of his 
v^ords. He was now soon called to 
evidence his loyalty on the field of 
>attle. On the invasion of the Duke of 
Monmouth he was appointed to the 
^mmand of the forces stationed in 
Salisbury, and at the head of his 
maU corps rendered essential service 
>y his activity and vigUance. But 
he continued encroachments of James, 
»^ho trampled on the hberties and 
hocked the feelings of his subjects, 
lemanded of Lord Churchill some de- 
ided step. He was among the first of 
he nobility to address the Prince of 
)nuige, to whom he wrote, that though 
le " could not live the life of a saint, if 
tccasion required he would show the 
esolution of a martyr." With his Ma- 
esty he expostulated earnestly, and " as 
le had been bred a Protestant, and in- 
ended to live and die in that com 
uunion," he warned him of the conse- 
quences of re-establishing Romanism. 
WTien the Prince of Orange landed, the 
leluded monarch confided to Chiu*cbill a 
x)rps of 5000 men destined to oppose 
lis progress, and raised him to the rank 
)f lieutenant-general ; and Churchill — 
» his shame be it said — instead of at 
)nce withdrawing, as a patriot who pre- 
*erred public interests to private friend- 
ships, played the traitor to his former 
benefactor, actually led the forces as far 
IS Salisburv, and then deserted to 
V^illiam. His departure was the signal 
ibr a general defection. Behind him be 
left the following letter, which might 
have been accepted as a complete justi- 
Keation of his conduct, had he simply 
joined the ranks of the revolutionists: — 
•* Sr, — Since men are seldom suspected 



of sincerity, when they act contrary to 
their interests, and though my dutifril 
behaviour to your Majesty in the worst 
of times (for which 1 acknowledge my 
poor services much overpaid) may not 
be sufficient to incline you to a chari- 
table interpi-etation of my actions ; yet I 
hope the great advantage I enjoy imder 
your Mtyesty, which I can never expect 
in any other change of government, 
may reasonably convince your Majesty 
and the world that I am actuated by a 
higher principle, when I offer that vio- 
lence to my incUoation and interests, as 
to desert your Majesty at a time when 
your affairs seem to challenge the 
strictest obedience from allyoiur subjects, 
much more from one who lies under the 
greatest obligations to your Majesty. 
This, sir, could proceed from nothing 
but the inviolable dictates of mv con- 
science, and a necessary concern for my 
rehgion (which no good man can oppose) 
and with which I am instructed nothing 
can come in competition. Heaven knows 
with what partiality my dutiful opinion 
of your Majesty has hitherto represented 
those unhappy designs, which incon- 
siderate and self-interested men have 
fi-amed against your Majesti^'s true in- 
terest and the Protestant religion ; but 
as I can no longer join with such to give 
a pretence by conquest to bring them to 
effect, so I will always, with the hazard 
of my life and fortune (so much your 
Majesty's due) endeavour to preserve 
your Boyal person, and lawful rights, 
with all the tender concern and dutiful 
respect that becomes, &c."* 

The last sentence would almost seem 
to indicate an identity of purpose with 
that implied long after by the duchess. 
** I do solemnly protest," she said, re- 
ferring to the accession of William, 
*' that I was so very simple a creature 
that I never once dreamed of his being 
king. I imagined that the Prince of 
Orange's sole design was to provide for 
the safety of his own country, by 
obliging Aing James to keep the laws of 
ours, and that he would go back as soon 
as he had made us all happy ; that there 
was no sort of difficulty m the execu- 
tion of this design ; and that to do so 
much good would be a greater pleasure 
to him than to be king of any country 
upon earth." If it were so, the vacilla- 
tion of Marlborough after the Revolution 
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might be more easily explained, but it 
would not remove all mystery, and 
could not wipe away the disgrace attach- 
ing to his conduct. Possibly circum- 
stances led him beyond his intentions. 
In the convention Parliament he voted 
for a regency ; and when in the violent 
conflict of parties there appeared no 
alternative but to recal James, or place 
William on the throne, he absented 
himself, from motives of delicacy, from 
the House of Peers. In the subsequent 
arrangements Chiu*chlll took an active 
part ; he was sworn a member of the 
Privy Council ; and two days before the 
coronation of the new king, created 
Earl of Marlborough. Then again re- 
tiring for a time he meddled little in 
public business, except in endeavouring 
to secure, in opposition to William, the 
settlement of a revenue on the Princess 
Anne. He was afterwards successfully 
employed in the Netherlands against 
the French; and, on returning, went 
over to Ireland, discomfited tlie insur- 
gents there, and won the plaudit of his 
sovereign — " I know of no man who 
has served so few campaigns so fit as 
you are to command." Yet at this verv 
period, Marlborough, with the Lord- 
Treasurer Godolphin, his intimate 
friend, and many others, was engaged 
in a clandestine correspondence with 
the exiled Stuart. K, as has been 
pleaded, this procedure was prompted 
by the general fear of his return, and 
the wish in that case to secure an in- 
demnity, it was mean and dastardly; 
and the promises made to James, even 
if illusory, were still treacherous to 
William; and if indeed Marlborough 
did not originally design the expulsion 
of the former, he yet betrayed an incon- 
sistency fatal to his honour, and that 
must ever remain a blot on his memory. 
In 1691 the Earl accompanied William 
to the Continent, and in the course of 
the campaign gave fturther proof of his 
merit. His success excited jealousies 
at home, and his wife's petulance and 
his own reported expressions made him 
many enemies. Suddenly, on occasion 
of some quarrel between the Princess 
Anne and her sister Mary, he was dis- 
missed from all his offices, both civil and 
military; and the Princess Anne was 
ordered to remove Lady Marlborough 
immediately. This she refused to do. 
To an ofier made by the Countess to 
withdraw, she replied with tender ex- 
postulations In one of her notes, using 



the well-known pseudonyms adopted U 
avoid the stifihess of Court etiquette 
we find her writing : — *' I really long U 
know how my dear Mrs. Freeman go 
home ; and now I have this opportunity 
of writing, she must give" me leave t! 
tell her, if she should ever be so cruel ai 
to leave her faithful Mrs. Morley, sh( 
will rob her of the joy of her life ; foi 
if that day should coi;ne, I should nevei 
enjoy another happy minute ; and ] 
swear to you I would shut myself u] 
and never see a creature." The intriguei 
of his Countess are not, however, sufil 
cient to account for the disgrace of Mad 
borough. He had offended the king b^ 
complaining of his Dutch favourites, aoc 
there might be, moreover, some secret 
suspicion entertained of his unfaithfol- 
ness. These events occurred in January, 
1692. In the following May the Earl was 
aiTested and sent to the Tower, on a 
charge of high treason, together with 
the Earls of Huntingdon and Scarsdale, 
the Bishop of Rochester, and several 
other persons. Letters were produced 
in proof of their association with King 
James ; but these were soon discovered 
to be forgeries. The prisoners were all 
liberated excepting Marlborough, and 
he shortly after was admitted to bail, 
and ultimately, a few months later, 
altogether released. But his name bad 
been struck ofi" the list of Privy Coun 
cillors with those of his two sureties; 
and he remained without any civil or 
miUtary employment till 1701, when he 
was appointed to be governor to the 
young Duke of Gloucester. "Teach 
him," said the king, '* to be like yoin^ 
self, and he will not want accomplish- 
ments." 

A most Important event now occurred. 
The death of Charles II., of Spain, wa« 
the signal for new and protracted con* 
flicts. He had bequeathed his posses 
sions, whether in the old world or ih( 
new, to the Duke of Anjou, second soi 
of the Dauphin of France ; and thus tlu 
grand aggressive policy of the Bourboiu 
seemed about to be realised in the ab 
sorption of Europe. Long prior to tb< 
decease of the old monarch a treaty o 
partition had been secretly negotiate! 
by liOuis XIY. with England andHd 
and, which, at a later date, was sop 
planted by another between the sanK 
Powers. The Spanish dominioDfl wet 
to be divided between the contrietiii( 
parties ; France was to receiye Na{il« 
Sicily, Guipuscoa, and Lorraine; oi 
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ioiidition of renouncing any other suc- 
jession, the Archduke Charles, second 
son of the Archduke of Austria, was to 
obtain Spain, the Low Countries, and 
the Indies ; hut hy secret articles an- 
nexed, it was agreed that England and 
Holland should share the colonies be- 
yond seas. Nefarious as were these 
transactions, Louis, the prime mover, 
meant them as a cover for still baser de- 
sigjQs. Acting treacherously to his new 
afiies, and gratifying his own amhition, 
be privately informed the declining 
monarch of the existence of the treaty. 
The intelligence threw him into conster- 
nation—he protested, but in vain ; the 
French Ambassador quitted Madrid, the 
Spanish at London received his pass- 
ports ; an army was gathering along the 
Pyrenees, and war and destruction 
seemed inevitable. Charles called his 
counsellors together, and in accordance 
with their suggestions, rather than sub- 
mit to the dismemberment of the em- 
pire, bequeathed it to the Duke of Anjou. 
Thus Louis XIV. gained his object, but 
he had now to brave the indignation of 
those he had outwitted. The Emperor 
of Germany declared against this in- 
fringement of his rights ; the Dutch, 
their barrier down, trembled before the 
advancing waves of French domination ; 
England had an insult to avenge as well 
as a danger to avert. 

William III., alarmed at the position 
of afiPairs, and passing sleepless nights, 
in which he saw the labours of long 
years completely frustrated, at once 
called Marlborough to his councils and 
took him into fuU confidence, as the 
only man of his time uniting the quali- 
fications of a thorough soldier and 
thorough statesman. They embarked 
together for the Hague in July, 1701, to 
negotiate treaties, and bind together in 
firm alliance all the enemies of France. 
The task was one of great difl&culty; but 
Marlborough was equal to the emergency, 
and succeeded in soothing jealousies, 
reconciling discordant views, stimulating 
the indifferent, and inveigling the cor- 
rupt. The death of William III. in 
March of the following year, did not 
materiaUy affect these results of his 
diplomacy. Queen Anne had not been 
three days on the throne ere she con- 
ferred on his lordship the envied garter. 
The next day she appointed him captain- 
general of the En^sh forces at home 
and abroad, and soon after made him 
Master of the Ordnance On the 28th 



of March he was again at the Hague, 
where his presence was hailed with 
transports of joy, and in a few months 
arrangements were completed for taking 
the field. 

It is interesting to remark the feelings 
that animated the future victor, as he 
left the shores of his native land once 
more, to take the supreme command. 
He sailed from Margate, and we find 
him writing on shipboard to his Coimtess : 
*' It is impossible to express with what 
a heavy heart I parted with you when I 
was by the water's side. I could have 

f'ven my life to have come back, though 
knew my own weakness so much that 
I durst not, for I knew I should have 
exposed myself to the company. I did 
for awhile, with a perspective glass, 
look upon the cliffs, m hopes I might 
have had one sight of you. We axe now 
out of sight of Margate, and I have 
neither soul nor spirits, but I do at this 
minute suffer so much that nothing but 
being with you can recompense it." 

Marlborough had to contend with a 
formidable foe. Around Louis XI'^. 
clustered the greatest names that France 
had produced; the homage of genius 
and the achievements of energy im- 
parted a lustre to his reign that dazzled 
and blinded by its surpassing brilliance. 
The victories of his generals had 
created a belief in the invincibility of 
his arms ; 200,000 soldiers awaited his 
commands; and all the dominions of 
Spain, rich in treasure and in men, lay 
at his feet; the Peninsula, Flanders, 
Italy, Sicily, Sardinia, and distant colo- 
nies of ample revenues were ready to 
furnish him with means, and to aid him 
in his objects ; while Bavaria, as an ad- 
vanced post in the heart of Germany, 
promised to be a most serviceable ally. 
And not the least important advantage 
in his aggressive movements was the 
concentration of power in himself, which, 
with wise counsellors and resolute war- 
riors, enabled him to animate with one 
will the vast body of his empire. Eng- 
land, on the contrary, was fresh from 
political struggles, and her armies num- 
bered but 40,000 men; Austria was 
harassed by an insurrection in Himgary, 
and threatened continually with a 
Turkish invasion; but Holland, Han» 
over, Hesse-Cassel, and some of the 
smaller German States, Prussia also and 
Denmark lending slight aid, increased 
the resources of the confederates, and 
placed them on an almost equal footing 
2 K 
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with their enemy. One element of 
strength was wanting — identity of in- 
terent and purpose — Hiid it proved the 
great obstacle to speedy success. 

The P'arl was fifty-two years of age, 
but as handsome as ever' and full of 
health, when he placed himself at the 
bead of his army. The main body of 
the Allies was a.ssemble<l in the vicinity 
of Cloves; the French, under the Duke 
of Burgundy and Marshal Bouflflers, 
were upon the Meuse. Marlborough 
soon found the difficulty of cordially 
uniting the heterogeneous and captious 
generals under him in his plans ; and 
the Dutch field-deputies — civilians whom 
the States-General usually sent with their 
armies, to watch over the progress of 
events and advise accordingly — were 
sorry companions to an active and cou- 
rageous commander. The French mad(*' 
an unsuccessful dash on Nimcguen; and 
the allies attacked and took, in the 
middle of May, the small fort of Kaiser- 
worth, on the right bank of the Rhine. 
Reinforcements rapidly coming in, Marl- 
borough resolved to commence offensive 
oi)erations. Advancing u])on the for- 
tresses of the Meuse, be besieged Ven- 
loo, which was carried by stonn, the 
English gi'ena<liers first surmounting 
the breach. Stevenswart, Rurcmond, 
and Liege also fell in succession ; and 
thus, in one campaign, the navigation 
of the Meuse was freed, and Spanish 
Guelderland was conquered. He had 
advanced far into the enemies' terri- 
tory, and was enabled to take up his 
winter quarters amidst fertile fields. 

As he was descending the Meuse in a 
barge, on his return to Tx)iidon, where 
his presence was much needed to direct 
the Cabinet, he was surprised by a 
French partisan in search of phmder, 
and only escaped capture through the 
instrumentality of his servant, who 
thrust into his hand an old pas.s- 
port. " Till they saw me," he wrote to 
nis wife from the Hague, " they thought 
me a prisoner in France, so that I was 
not ashore one minute, before T had 
great crowds of the common people, 
some endeavouring to take me by the 
hand, and all crying out * Welcome ! * " 
In London he was greeted with equal 
enthusiasm ; and shortly after his return 
was created Marquis of Blandford and 
Duke of Marlborough. His lady was 
now all-powerful at Court ; in her own 
words, she had begim to be looked upon 
" as a person of consequence, without 



who^ approbation, at least, neitbe 
places, nor pensions, nor honours, wen 
bestowed by tlie Crown. The intimati 
friendship with which the Qaeen w« 
known to honour me, alforded a plausi 
ble foimdation for this opinion. Bu 
while these honours were yet in thei 
" newest gloss,** as if to remind hire 
that rank and fame were no talisman U 
charm away the sorrows of the heart, 
death took irom him his only son. Tb€ 
loss was most severely felt, and with 
tender images of the departed rising 
before his eyes, in the hurry of the 
march or the quiet of his tent, he en 
tered on his next campaign. 

Early in 170-') the contending armies 
were again in the field. The King of 
Portugal now sent in his adherence to 
the Grand Alliance, and the Duke of 
Savov only waited an opportunity to 
do the sanie ; the rebellion of the Pro- 
testants in the Cevennes, fostered by 
Marlborough, tended to distract the at 
tontion of I iOuis XI V. ; but on the other 
hand, the Elector of Bavaria had sitf- 
prised Ulm, and opened up a commn- 
nication with the Irench on the Uppw 
Rhine. In May, Bonn surrendered to 
the Allies, and Huys in the following 
August, yet Marshal BoufSers studioiidv 
avoided a general engagement. Man- 
borough was for breafnng through the 
French lines between the Mehaigne and 
Leuwe, but the Dutcli objected, and the 
campaign closed without any serious 
disaster, but before any decided progre» 
had been made. 

Meanwhile a grand plan conceived 
at Vei*sailles was in course of develop- 
ment. Tliere it bad been resolved to 
throw the bulk of the French forces 
into Bavaria, and to operate against 
Austria from the heart of Germany. 
" For this purpose Marshal Tallard, with 
the Frencn army on the Upper Rhine, 
received orders to cross the Black Forest, 
and advance into Swabia, and unite 
with the Elector of Bavaria. Marshal 
Villeroy, with forty battalions, and thirty- 
nine squadrons, was to break off from 
the array in Flanders, and support the 
advance by a movement on the MoseUe, 
so as to be hi a condition to join the 
main army on the Danube, of which it 
would foi-m, as it were, the left wing; 
while Vendome, with the anny of Italy, 
was to penetrate into the Tyiol, and ad- 
vance by Innspruck on Salzburg."* The 
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united armies, which it was calculated, 
after deducting losses, would muster 
80,000 combatants, was to advance by 
the valley of the Danube like a rolling 
torrent to ovei-whelm Vienna, wliile 
a detachment penetrated into Hungary 
to aid the already formidable insuiTec- 
tion there. Marlborough, by means of 
secret information, obtained full intelli 
gence of this magnificent design. The 
house of Austiia was threatened with 
annihilation, and he saw the danger 
immediately impending. Arrived at the 
Hague in Januaiy, 1704, and en- 
couraged by the prospect of having 
50,000 British troops under his com- 
mand, he proposed to commence opera- 
tions on the Moselle, leaving General 
Overkirk to act on the defensive in the 
Netherlands with the Dutch and a por- 
tion of the auxiliaries. This was, in 
fact, only part of a bolder plan, which 
he thought it prudent to conceal at 
present. Against even so much as he 
dared to avow objections were strongly 
lu^ed ; and it was only by dint of de- 
termination, backed by the instructions 
of his own Cabinet, that he overcame 
them. The States-General ultimately 
intrusted him with powei-s that they 
would have withheld had they fully 
fathomed his project. Prince Eugene 
was the only one of the Allied generals 
in the secret, and with liim, indeed, the 
plan appeal's to have been at least in 
part arranged. " The English general 
was to advance vigorously against 
Vnieroy in the Low Countries, and force 
him either to accept battle or retire to 
the MoseUe or the Rhine. In either 
case, as success was not doubted, he was 
to cross over into Germany by the Elec- 
torate of Cologne, advance as rapidly as 
possible into Bavaiia, and either form a 
junction witli Prince Eugene, who com- 
manded the Imperial ai'my in that 
quarter, or, by threatening the commu- 
nications of the French ai-my in Swabia, 
compel it to fall back to the Rhine. 
The great object was to save Vienna, 
and prevent the advance of the French 
into Hungary.''* On the 19th of May 
Marlborough started on his expedition ; 
the very next day came messages implor- 
ing him to stop, followed by others Irom 
different quarters beseecliing his assist- 
ance. Halting a day to quiet these alanns, 
he wrote assuidng the States that the at- 
tention of the enemy would be concen- 

• Alison. 



trated on himself and liiS sudden move- 
ment, and begging additional reinforce- 
ments. As he advanced, auxiliaiies 
came dropping in like rivulets to swell 
the rushing stream. The duke wrote nu- 
merous despatches and sent in every di- 
rection to secure all possible aid. The 
march was rapid, but so well conducted 
that the soldiers sufi'ered neither from 
fatigue nor hurt. At Mentz, the Elector, 
on seeing them, exclaimed, " These 
gentlemen seem to be all dressed for a 
ball ! " Here the ranks were still further 
iacreased ; but here, too, came the news 
that the Elector of Bavaria had been re- 
inforced by the French. StiQ pressing 
forward, to the bewilderment of the foe 
and, if half-hearted friends spoke true, to 
his own certain ruin, on the 9th of June 
Marlborough crossed the Neckar. The 
next day he met Prince Eugene, and 
the two illustrious chiefs deliberated on 
the coiu-se to be adopted. They were 
soon joined by the Margrave of Baden, 
an obstinate old man, who had once 
gained a biiUiant victory over the Turks 
on the Danube, but who had recently 
given conspicuous proof of his incapa- 
city. Mailborough had wished him to 
have remained on the Rhine, that he 
might have Eugene as his companion 
in aims; but the Margrave was unwil- 
hng to act on an inferior field, and as 
senior claimed even the supreme com- 
mand. The Duke consented to share it 
with him on alternate days, and Eugene 
was despatched to keep watch on the 
Rhine ; but these arrangements, morti- 
fying in the extreme, fettered the ener- 
gies of the invader, and by the dis- 
sensions they sowed, threatened seri- 
ously to impede his success. A portion 
of the force, too, was now reclaimed by 
the States-General, for Overkirk had 
betm bafiied in an attempt on the hostile 
lines. True, however, to his pm-pose, 
and manfully combating every difl&- 
culty, overcoming by the suavity of his 
mannei-s where the force of his logic 
was unavailing, Marlborough continued 
to advance. At length he came in con- 
tact with the foe, on the Schullenbei-g, 
a height overhanging the town of Dona- 
wert, where a detachment of 12,000 
French and Bavarians occupied a 
strongly intrenched camp. Taking ad- 
vantage of his day of command he 
pushed forward his troops, and as the 
sun first fell upon the Danube and the 
mountain on the morning of the 2nd of 
July, the attacking columns were set in 
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motion. A rividet, a thick wood, and a 
ravine added to the strength of the 
enemy's position. Soon after noon the 
assailants charged up the hill ; a terrible 
fire swept tliem down, and the bold 
bayonet sallies of the French from 
behind the works increased the con- 
fusion and carnage. A desperate con- 
flict ensued, which resulted in complete 
success on the part of the Allies. The 
intrenchments were carried, and the 
vanquished in the struggle and flight 
lost 7000 men and thirteen standards. 
Marlborough had 1500 slain and 
4000 wounded ; but among the former 
were eight generals, eleven colonels, 
and twenty-six captains. The Margrave 
claimed this victory as his own ; but the 
majority of people thought otherwise, 
ana gave honour to whom it was due. 
Four or five davs later the broad and 
rapid river Lecn was crossed, and the 
army entered the heart of the Elector's 
country. Bain soon surrendered, and 
Aicha was carried by assault. The 
Filector, compelled to retreat under the 
guns of Augsburg, left his hereditary 
dominions entirely to the mercy of his 
enemy. Marlborough made numerous 
attempts to detach him from the French 
alliance, and when these failed, in the 
vain hope of bringing him to terms, 
ravaged the country with his light troops, 
levying contributions, and burning vil- 
lages with savage ferocity even as mr as 
Munich. A negotiation was at length 
consented to ; perhaps in sincerity, but 
probably to gain time, for the approach 
of Marshal Tallard with the French 
army through the Black Forest caused 
him to break it ofl*, and hazard all on 
the fortune of war. Prince Eugene, 
too weak to resist the progress of Tallard, 
bad made a parallel march, and after 
nanowly escaping an attack from the 
combined French and Bavarian armies, 
that must have overwhelmed him, also 
effected a junction with Marlborough. 

The crisis of the campaign had now 
arrived. Instead of the foaming torrent 
that was to have deluged Vienna, the 
Allied armies were in force upon the 
field. The Duke of Vendome had 
failed to penetrate through the Tyrol, 
and Marshal Villeroi was far in the rear 
of Marlborough, The Margrave of 
Baden having undertaken the siege of 
Ingoldstadt, the two commanders were 
left free to act as they chose. On the 
12th of August they resolved to fight. 
" I know the danger," said the Duke in 



reply to a remonstrance, ** but a battle 
is absolutely necessary, and T rely on 
the bravery and discipline of the troops, 
to make amends for oisadyaiitageB." At 
midnight he himself received tiie sacra* 
ment with great solemnity; and at two 
o'clock on the morning of Sunday, the 
13th, he rode forward with Eugene to 
recomioitre the enemy. The French 
position was in places strong. Marshal 
Tallard was on the right, resiiug on the 
Danube, and having the village of 
Blenheim in his front; in the centre 
was the village of Oberglau, occupied 
by fourteen battaUons ; the left, under 
Marshal Marsin, lay in front of Lut- 
zingen, and consisted of twenty-two 
battalions of infantry and thirty-six 
squadrons. The French numbered 
00,000 combatants, about five thousand 
more than the Allies, and with a great 
superiority of artillery ; but there was 
one fatal defect in their arrangements— 
not to he overlooked by the eagle eye of 
Marlborough — that in case of disaster 
portended utter ruin. Their line was 
strongly supported at each extremity, 
but weak in the centre, and the wings, 
where the great body of infantry was 
placed were so distant, that assistance 
could not be easily transferred from one 
to the otlior. Between Oberglau and 
Blenheim was a screen of horse, con- 
sisting of eighty squadrons, supported 
by only two brigades of foot. 

Eugene commanded the Allied left, 
opposite Marshal Marsin, and Mail 
borough the right. The French army 
stretched along the crest of a hill ; the 
plain to be crossed was low, and inter- 
sected with streams and ditches cut to 
drain the swampy meadows. Eugene, to 
facilitate the advance of his troops, was 
compelled to fill the broadest rivulets 
with fascines. While this was doing, 
Divine service was celebrated along the 
English lines, The cannon began to 
play on both sides; but it was noon 
when Marlborough, taking a frugal meal 
in the centre of his staff", received word 
that all was ready on the left, " Now, 
gentlemen," said he, "to your posts!" 

The morning was hazy, and the French 
were scarcely prepared, for an attack, 
when the tide of battle came rolling 
upon them. The first efforts of the 
Duke were directed on Blenheim ; within 
the village were twenty-six battaliom 
and twelve squadrons of the French. 
and every entrance was obstructed bj 
palisades ; Lord Gutts headed the Eng 
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oolumus ; the riTulets were crossed iu 
finest order, and when within thirty 
b of the enemy, they received a 
lly volley without wavering. General 
re led fiie first Une, and struck his 
rd on the palisades hefore he gave 

word to Jii*e. But the harriers 
red insurmountable, and half of tJie 
re assailants fell in the endeavour to 

them down. A charge of cavalry 
the flank threw them into further 
rder ; the colours were taken and 
ken ; a terrible combat ensued, and 

bleeding mass of assailants re- 
dd in confusion. Marlborough now 
w forward his cavalry on the weak 

of the Une between Blenheim and 
rg:lau. The village of Unterglau, in 
middle, was set fixe to, to stop their 
^^ress; but the troopers dashed 
•ugh the conflagi'ation, crossed a 
sun beyond, and began to deploy. 
V descended to another stream, and 
lenly, before tliey could form on the 
)site side, the whole front line of 
ich horse came like a hurricane 
a them, while the raking fire of the 
ketry and cannon firom the adjoin- 
vlllages tlirew their flank into con- 
>n. It was only by the arrival of 
-timed aid, and the bringing up of 
tessive supports, that an entire 
Ise was prevented. Meanwhile at 
rglau matters went still worse, 
ice Holstein, who led the Hano- 
ins in that quarter, had been charged 
ediately on crossing the stream; 
roops were driven back, the Allied 
re broken through, and he himself 
e prisoner. Marlborough hastened 
he spot, led up in person some 
idrons, fell on the disordered victors, 

completely tinned the current of 
rs. On the extreme left the battle 

ra^ed with equal obstinacy; and 

dauntless courage and skill of 
ene alone at length secured success. 

Duke now placed himself at the 
I of the cavalry between Oberglau 

Blenheim, drawn up in two long 
\. The trumpets sounded, slowly 

advanced, then faster, and faster — 

a wave rushing to the strand — to 
k upon the bravest chivalry of 
ice, for the banderoles of almost all 
nobles were fluttering there. But 
ire of cannon and musketry was too 

they recoiled sixty pa<?es, and then 
0. dashed forward with resistless 
mence. The ridge of the hiU was 
ed ; the French discharged their I 



carbines, and immediatelv wheeled about 
and fled. The impulse of victory spread 
along the whole line of the Allies. 
Marshal Mcursin, cut off from all aid, was 
compelled to retreat Tallard had scarcely 
rallied his troops, when again at the 
head of his cavalry Marlborough swept 
upon him. Breaking into two bodies, 
again the French fied, part towards 
Sonderheim, and part in wild disorder 
to the Danube, in which numbers were 
drowned. No course was left but to 
surrender. The Duke on the parapet of 
a bridge wrote with a coarse pencil on 
a slip of paper to his wife : — " I have not 
time to say more, but beg you will give 
my duty to the Queeji, and let her 
know that her army has had a glorious 
victory. Monsieur Tallard and two of 
his generals are in my coach, and 1 am 
following the rest The bearer, my 
aide-de-camp. Colonel Park, will give 
her an account of what has passed- I 
shall do it in a day or two, by another, 
and more at large. — Marlborough." 
Blenheim was yet occupied by 12,000 
men, but the darkness of night and 
their complete isolation rendered their 
situation hopeless. They made a most 
gallant resistance; and not till the 
houses caught fire, and the gunners, by 
the light of the flames, played with im- 
erring certainty upon them, would they 
lay down their arms. The soldiers sub- 
mitted to their fate with despair and 
indign&tion ; and the regiment of Na- 
varre burnt tlieir colours and buried 
their arms, that they might not become 
the trophies of the victor. In the battle 
Marlborough's wing lost 5,000 men, 
and Eugene's 6,000. The French lost 
13,000 prisoners, including 1,200 officers; 
and their killed and wounded amounted 
to 14,000 ; but their total loss, includ- 
ing those who deserted during the 
calamitous retreat to the Ehine, was 
not less than 40,000 men. 

The results of this victory were tlie 
most important and glorious. By one 
blow Austria was saved, Bavaria ci*ushed, 
and the French army scattered to the 
winds. Scarcely 12,000 men reached 
the Ehine. Marlborough, following the 
fugitives, laid siege to Landau, which, 
with Treves and Traerbach, was soon 
taken. Yilleroi, who occupied a strong 
position in a camp constructed to cover 
the town retreated in dismay; and the 
Allies were left to exult in the decisive 
issues of the campaign. Marlborough,' 
meanwhile, repaired to Hanover and 
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Berlin, to stimulate the Cabinets of the 
different Governments to sustained exer- 
tion. Everywhere honours and emolu- 
ments awaited him. He was created a 
Prince of the Holy Roman Empire, and 
a tract of land in Germany was erected 
into a principality in his favour. Ar- 
rived in England, the acclamations of 
the multitude gi'eeted him, and tlie 
thanks of the Houses of Parliament. 
The Queen confen-ed upon him the 
extensive honour and manor of Wood- 
stock, and the Royal Comptroller com- 
menced there a magninccnt palace. 
Addison mode his achievements the 
subject of a poem, and by the homage 
of genius added lustre to liis fame : — 

'TwM then greftt Marlboroogh't mighty toul was 

proved. 
That in the sbock of charging ho«t« onmoved, 
Amidat conftuion, horror, and despair, 
Examined all the dreadfhl ncenea of war 



In peaceful thought the field of death surveyed, 
To fainting squadrons sent the timely aid : 
Inspired repulsed battalions to eng 



And tao^t the doubtftil battle where to rage. 
Bo when an angel by Divine command. 
With rising tempest shakes a guilty land. 
Such as of late o'er pale Britannia past, 
Calm and serene he drives the ftirious blast ; 
And pleased the Almighty's ordorM to perform. 
Bides in the whirlwind and directs the storm. 

Tlie plan conceived by Marlborough 
and Eugene for the campaign of 1705 
was bold in the extreme ; but notwith- 
standing the vigorous preparations of 
the French to retrieve their recent 
disaster, innumerable delays occurred 
amongst the Allies, and it was not till 
June that they appeared upon the field, 
and then oidy with infeiior forces. 
Marshal Villars was, however, unwilling 
to risk a battle with the formidable 
Duke ; and the latter soon began to 
complain that he was " much more 
afraid of starvation than of the enemy." 
Operations were commenced on the 
Moselle, but Villeroi moving forward 
along the Meuse, attacked and carried 
Huys, and by his rapid and unchecked 
advances threw the whole of Holland 
into consternation. Another cross-march 
was necessary on the part of Marl- 
borouffh to stop his career. At midnight 
he ordered the troops to be under arms, 
and without giving any intimation of 
his design, marched them immediately 
to the rear. Thus escaping the vigilance 
of his antagonist Villars, he hastened to 
the Meuse, caused Villeroi to retreat, 
recaptured the conquered fortresses, and 
restored the aspect of affairs. Through 
, the misconduct of some German troops, 
who on the approach of tlie enemy had 
burned instead of defending the stores 



at Treves and Saarbrack, be wi 
vented from at once completii 
design, and making an irruptio 
the French territory. Villeroi, fo 
defensive measures, had taken 
position almost impregnable in 
but Marlborough, as soon as he 
got the consent of the generals 
united Provinces, resolved to a 
its conquest. By a successful fc 
induced his adversary to weak* 
centre, and then making a suddei 
broke through the lines with sue! 
success as to render them no 
tenable. The French retreating 
fied themselves again behind th^ 
where the Duke was eager to 
them; but the Dutch refused t 
him, and positively communicat 
intention to the enemy, thus, as \ 
" iniining the campaign." Foiled 
object he resolved to turn the p< 
and defiling to the left, soon thre 
self between Villeroi and France, 
manoeuvres extended over groun< 
wards immortalised. On the 1 
August a skirmish took place < 
plam of Waterloo ; but the Frei 
tired into the forest of Soignie 
covering Bmssels. Now was tl 
ment of advantage, and Marlb< 
perceived it. On the 18th, he ca 
reconnoitred the field, and mov< 
ward his columns to attack. lli< 
mand was given to bring up the ai 
to commeuce a cannonade ; but G 
Slangenberg, a Dutchman, had 
trary to express ordei-s, permitt 
baggage to intermingle with th( 
and great delay was caused in 
quence. At noon everything was 
but tlie Dutch deputies and g( 
still hesitated. ** Gentlemen," saic 
borough, " I have reconnoitre 
ground, and made dispositions : 
attack. I am convinced that coi 
tiously, and as men of honour, ¥ 
not now retire without an action. 1 
we neglect this opportunity we n 
responsible before God ana man. 
see the confusion which pervad 
ranks of the enemy, and their < 
rassment at our manoeuvres. 1 
you to judge whether we should 
to-day, or wait till to morrow. I 
deed late ; but you must conside 
by throwing up intrenchments 
the night, the enemy will rendei 

Sosition far more difficult to 
langenberg declared an advane< 
pra<Hi cable. ** Murder and mato 
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he exclaimed. " 1 disdain," rcplied 
Marlborough, ** to send troops to dau- 

fjrs which I will not myself encounter, 
will lead where the peril is most im- 
minent. I adjure you, gentlemen, for 
the love of God and youi' counti*y, do 
not let us neglect so favourable an op- 
^)ortunity !" But all was in vain ; night 
tound them debating, and the next 
morning the obstacles dreaded were ten- 
fold increased. " I am," said Marl- 
borough, as he retired from tlie field, 
•* this moment ten years older than I was 
four days ago." Nothing remained but 
to retrace his steps, and desti'oy the lines 
he had taken. Not until one hundred 
and ten years later was Waterloo to 
echo with the cannon of contending 
armies. 

The jealousies of the Allies were a 
source of weakness to them, and im- 
lK)sed on the Commander of their forces 
the most obnoxious resti-aints. Almost 
as difficult as his task on the field were 
the diplomatic duties devolved on him 
among Courts and Cabinets. '* It is very 
fortunate for us," remarked Lord Sun- 
derland, ** that he can bear what he 
does; for, without any compliment to 
him, he is the life and soul of every- 
thing here abroad ; and, without him, 
tlie whole confederacy would bo in con- 
fusion." 

Afikirs in Italy had assumed a gloomy 
aspect, and there accordingly Marl- 
boix)ugh proposed to open the campaign 
of 1706 ; but in this, as in a thousand 
other instances, his pun^oses were fixis- 
trated. Placing himself at the head of 
the troops, he now resolved to surprise 
the fortress of Namur, the capture of 
which would turn the flank of tlie 
French lines. Villeroi, determined to 
cover it, marched out to stop his 
advance and give battle in open 
field. His army numbered 62,000 men, 
and his opponent's 60,000. The position 
occupied was the summit of an elevated 
plateau, forming the highest ground in 
Brabant, and immediately above the 
two sources of the Little Oheot. The 
troops were posted on the crest of the 
hill where it curved inwardly, and in 
front wei*e mai*shes. On the extreme 
left was the village of Autre Eglise, in 
the centime the villages of Onuz and 
Ramillies, and on the light that of 
Tavieres, on the banks of the Mehaigne. 
The mass of the cavalry were posted 
behind Tavieres, and in their rear the 
ridge rose so as to command the whole 



field. Here, tlieu, Maiiborough deter- 
mined to throw tlie weight of his 
assault. To tliis end he made a false 
attack on the left wing, which induced 
Villeroi to draw a large body of infantry 
from his centre to reinforce the threat- 
ened point. Then, availing himself of 
a rising ground on which the front of 
his column on the right was placed, he 
directed the second line and the columns 
wliich supported it, just as the front 
had reached the edge of the plateau, 
where they obstructed tlie view of those 
behitid them, to halt in a hollow, where 
tliey could not be seen, and immediately 
after, still concealed from the enemy's 
right, to defile rapidly to tlie left till tliey 
came into the reai* of the left centre. 
The horse were similarly strengthened 
from that quarter, while tlie fire opened 
on Autre Eglise concealed the transfer. 
A vehement assault was immediately 
made on Tavieres, which convinced 
Villeroi of his error ; for he had now no 
reserve of foot to support his ti'oops. 
Ordering fourteen squadi-ons of cavalry 
to dismount, he moved them forward; 
but the Danish hoi*se advancing on 
their flank hurled them back in confu- 
sion. Another charge broke the fii'st 
line of French cavalry ; but, disordered 
by theii* success, the victore were re- 
pulsed by the second line, which unex- 
pectedly bore down upon them. Dis 
aster was now imminent, and instantly 
putting himself at the head of seventeen 
squadrons at hand, and fii-st sending for 
the reserve, Mailboreugh dashed to tlie 
rescue under a dreadful fire from tlie 
enemy's batteries. He was surrounded 
by some French ti'oopers who recognised 
him, but he fought his way out. He 
next tried to leap a ditch, but his horse 
fell under him; and when moimting 
another horse, his equerry, who held 
the stin-up, had his head canied ofi* by 
a cannon ball.* The danger of their 
beloved general revived the spirit of tlie 
troops. The reserve galloped up, then 
formed in three lines; and the whole 
Allied cavalry with loud shouts rushed 
impetuously on. The French fled, and 
the top of the hill was gained. Marl- 
borough, whose eagle eye let nothing 
escape, oixlered his reserve of infantry 
to mai'ch on Ramillies, where a violent 
conflict was still raging. Here, too, 
he was completely successful. Villeroi 
bravely strove to avert his fate, and to 
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aHMuniH a now ]H)rtition ; but Uk; Duke 
gave hitii no tinm. Again tlio trumpfrU 
|»ealo(l, and as llio wliolo aniiy ad- 
vanced, pani(! Ktruttk tlm KhmkiIi aban- 
don^id tln'niHi'lvrH fo fliglir. It waH a 
univorHal rout. 'J'li« liritiKh liorw* did 
not draw hridlo for fivc-and-twrnty 
niilcH. Tho Iohh of tli(; Krondi in killed 
and wouiidfMl waw 7000 nu;n, and in 
a<ldition to that, fJOOO jiriwincm won; 
taken. 'I'lic AUifis lost 1000 killvd, and 
Jir>07 woundtid ; in all, .'IO:j;i. 

VilliToi rotin'd timards j-'ninoli Flan- 
d(;rH, and MHrlborougli nnulr i^ tri- 
umphant witry into HiUHKclHon tho 2Hth 
of May. From this Hingh; baUhj rc- 
HulUid tho ac(]uiHition of Drabant and 
KlandcrH. Most of tiio nrinrijjal townH 
iinm(Mliately Hurrendurrd ; (ihrnt, IJru- 
gCH, Antwerp, and Ouch-nardo cHpitu- 
latod Hoon iifUjr; Ostend was KiM-odily 
reduced ; Menin, tho fortilicjationH of 
wiiich wen) deemed a mast^jrpifjee of 
Vauban H, wa» taktai by aHsault ; and 
tho campaign eomrluded with the cup- 
turo of Dendermonde and Atli. Splendid 
waH the reecjition of tlie \'uinr wlnn be 
qnitUwl the li<;bl. 'J'bo, Kmperor ofliire<l 
U) appoint him — and biH own (^ihwu au- 
thoriwd him to arjcept the honour — 
Vifjeroy of tlie NetherlandH, but he d(i- 
ejined it, tlie Dutch dreading the ascend- 
ancy of Knglinh i»ow«!r union gnt them. 
Tho jeaU)UHy iMftween the Imperial Court 
and the IJniUsd Provinces was now, tfjo, 
cidminating ; and the hitter j)n5pare,d U) 
mak(j a w^narato treaty with the Fren(;h. 
l''ortunately, the great dii>lomati<; abili- 
tioH of Marlborough jiniventtid a rujaure, 
and wicuH'd a ))ublic renewal of the 
alliance. Again, on reacliing Knghind, 
were the thanks of J'arliament voted to 
him ; and th(5 better U) testify IIkj na- 
tional gratitude, an annuity of 5000/. 
was settled upon him and the Duchess 
and their des<;endants male or female ; 
whihs the dukedom, wliich stood limiujd 
to heirs male, was extended to heirs- 
female, ill order that '* Knghind might 
never bo without a title which might 
rwjal the remembrance of so much 
glory." I Jut l)«neath the current of 
popular applause lay the quicksands of 
party. The Cabinet "was con vulsijd with 
differences, and the fame and influence 
of Marlborough miide him enemies as 
well as friends. Tories wlio had never 
forgiven his desertion of James M. were 
now abetUsd in thejr hiUnid by envious 
Wliigs. 

New complications were threaUined on 



the Continent in tho snring of 1707. 
'J'he victorious Charles XIJ. of Hwedan 
was at Dres<len,and the northern Powen 
of Germany wore distracted by his pre- 
sence. Marlborough visited htm there, 
Hnd by his skill allayed tho feare of th« 
Allies ; but his hopes, as ho iilaced him- 
self once more at tlie head of tiis Holdient, 
w(>re dooniful U) disappointment. 11m 
Dutch, delivenfd by tlie victory o( 
Uamillies fn^ni immediate i>eril, cod- 
Htaiitly procrastinatf^, and thwarted all 
his plans. 'J'he summer pasued iu use- 
l(;ss maiirisuvreK, and the winter found 
him (Lgfiin at home, the Parliament 
(jueiniloiis, }uid the clamour of faction 
emboldened. As the head of Uie war 
party, the domestic calamities under 
which the (;ountry suflerifd — caused, in 
main-])art, by the ciiangfm and uncertaiu- 
ties consefjuent on revolution — were ut* 
cribed to liim. A new female favourite, 
the celebrated Mrs. Masbam, waa morB* 
over supplanting the DuchesH at Court, 
and was in close league with Secretiiy 
Harley. 'J'he charge began to circulate 
that h(i prolonged tlie contest for sclfiih 
l)urpow!s. At this juncture his 8ucce» 
ful m(!aKur(!s in averting a threatened 
invasion of tlui I'retendf^ restored bim 
U) popularity ; but though his power 
»f:emed boundless, it was in reality 
undermined. 

On the resumption of arms everything 
indicated a vigorous campaign. The 
Duke of Vendome was in the Low 
(^'ountnes with 100,000 men, and Ant* 
werp, it was discovered, was aliout to be 
treaclierously ojiened to him. Marl- 
borough, apprised of this, moved for 
ward and foiled tlie enterprise; but, 
being inferior in numbers, he was un- 
willing tf) commence decisive aggressive 
o)M;rations, although he would not have 
decline J a battle. For a mouth the 
tardiness of the Allies condemned him 
U} imictivity. 'J'he Duke of Vendome, 
a coimigeous and able roan, meantime 
had resolved to make an eruption on 
(ibent, whidi lay in tho centre of Mail- 
borough's watfT communications, and 
then to reduce Oiidenarde, tlie defeuoes 
of whi(d» were out of rei>air. If suo- 
ccssful, he would thus drive the English 
biwtk to Antwerp, and deprive them of 
the fruit of tliitir late c^mquestfl. Ghent 
WHS tak(ui, as (iroposed, and Oudenarde, 
only saved from a er/up de main hy 
Marlborough's vigilance, wa« also in- 
vested. Marlborough, Uirown into a 
fever by excessive anxiety, was greatly 
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Bved bp the arrival of Eugene in his 
ip, who, though he could not bring up 
troops in time, hurried to render his 
sonal aid. The two generals resolved 
attack the enemy in his position 
>re OuDENARDE. By a bold move- 
it tbey first threw themselves between 
I and France, and, cutting ofi* his 
anunications, compelled him to fall 
k- Eager to bring on an engage- 
at, Marlborough pushed forward his 
;es across the Scheldt; and, while 
main body was still half a league 
en that river, Vendome, thinking to 
jrwbelm the vanguard which had 
ssed, drew up hastily in battle array. 
t tlie issue of the first encounter 
de a general action inevitable. The 
ies had scarcely completed their dis- 
dtions when the tempest burst. The 
lole right wing of the French rapidly 
touching, pressed onward and out- 
nked their left.^ The peril was ex- 
inie ; a few moments and they 
ght be severed from the friendly ram- 
rts of Oudenarde, while beliind them 
IS the deep, impassable Scheldt. 
5aving Eugene on the right, Marl- 
>rough hvirried to the post of danger. 
very bridge, every ditch, every wood, 
ery enclosure was obstinately con- 
sted ; and one unbroken line of fire 
lowed the desperate energy of the in- 
rmingling combatants. On the ex 
erne right of the French, Marlborough 
)served a hill unoccupied, and imme 
ately ordered his reserve of cavalry to 
Ivance and seize it. Tlie movement 
as executed with promptness, and the 
)rse wheeling in a vast semicircle 
•und the enemy's wing, which in the 
•dour of victory was pushed far for- 
ard from the centre, completely en- 
;loped it. All resistance was over- 
)wered, and whole regiments were cut 
)wn or taken prisoners. Vendome 
ade a gallant but ineffectual effort to 
deem the fortune of the day; and 
ght falling upon the field alone 
tabled him to withdraw the remainder 
' his army. As it was, he lost 6000 
en in killed and wounded, besides 
)00 prisoners and 100 standards, while 
le Allies were weakened by 5000 men. 
Marlborough now proposed an im- 
.ediate advance on Paris, but as it was 
tought too hazardous, he commenced 
le invasion by laying siege to Lille, 
le strongest and most important fron- 
er fortress. It was garrisoned by Mar 
lal Boufflers with 15,000 choice troops. 



and the Duke of Vendome, reinforced to 
100,000, was at hand ready to inter- 
i-upt the operations. Communication by 
water was impossible, and the nearest 
depot for ordinary miHtary stores for 
the Allies was twenty-five leagues off. 
Sixteen thousand horses were requisite 
to transport the train, which in a line 
of march extended over fifteen miles. 
Prince Eugene, notwithstanding, safely 
convoyed the moving mass. Lille was 
invested, and Vendome advancing to 
its relief, Marlborough, who commanded 
the covering army, by a skilful parallel 
movement defeated his design. Eugene 
was wounded in an assault on the town, 
aud for a while the direction of every- 
thing was devolved on the Duke: the 
night he spent in the tent watching 
Vendome, the day in the besieging lines. 
At length, after a brave resistance pro- 
longed through sixty days, the town 
surrendered, and, six weeks later, the 
citadel also. 

All parties began now to think of 
peace, and negotiations commenced; 
but the rigorous terms imposed by the 
Allies were more than the pride of the 
Grand Monarque could endure. He was 
willing to concede much, but not all. 
Enormous bribes were offered to Marl- 
borough to secure more favourable pro- 
posals, but he turned from them with 
coldness and contempt. Louis then 
appealed pathetically to his people, and 
called on them to sustain the glorj' of 
France. The national sympathy and 
enthusiasm were kindled. All ranks 
and parties vied in contributing their 
property and their services to the war ; 
and Marshal Villeroi was soon in the 
field at the head of 112,000 men. Marl- 
borough at length, after vigorous re- 
monstrances at the general lethargy, 
appeared with nearly the same num 
her — a heterogeneous mass, made one 
by the recoUection of past successes 
and by confidence in their leader. 
He first laid siege to Toumay, and 
took it after a protracted struggle, 
and the loss of many lives through 
the explosion of mines. Mons was 
the next fortress on the road to 
Paris, and having turned the lines of 
Villars, he sat down between it and 
France. An engagement became daily 
more imminent. Marshal Boufflei*s 
hurried to the camp of his companion 
in arms, to serve as a volunteer under 
him. The Allies, leaving a few squadi'ons 
before Mons, defiled 90,000 strong to 
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tlie uiidulatiijg ground on the south. 
Marshal Villars, with 90,000 fresh and 
eager soldit;i*s, was ready ibr tlie fray, 
marching across tlio plateau, which was 
woody and intersected with streams, to- 
wards the little i)lain of Malplaqukt. 
Marlhorough and Kugene proi)osed an 
imniodittte attack, but were oveiTuled. 
For two days they lay inactive, hoping 
for nujiforcements, while the enemy dili- 
gently threw up intrenchments, and 
btrongthencnl the natural advantages of 
their situation by the most formidable 
defences. " We are again," said the 
soldiers, as at length they advanced, 
*' about to make war on moles." The 
forest of Ta.sniere lay on the French 
right, that of l^aniero on the left, and 
there were but two ai)proache8 through 
the woods uj)on the centre. A demon- 
stration in rear was iii*Mt made, and 
meanwhile the position of Tasniere as- 
sailed in fi'ont and flank. Tiu; troops 
charging the centre left 3000 killed, and 
twice that number wounded, on the 
ground, aiid were only saved from do- 
Htruction by the reserve supporting 
them Aft<;r a severe conflict in the 
forest of 'J'asniere, victoiy declared itscdf 
for the Allies. Villars, alanned at their 
suecesH, drew his infantry from the 
centre to reinforce his lelt. Marlborough 
saw the weakened i)oint, and ordered 
the cavahy to cliarge 'J'he intrench- 
mcaits were broken through, the few 
defenders beaten down ; a grand battery 
of forty cannon, hastily Timbered up, 
and moving at quick trot, followed the 
assailants, and, inaced in the midst of 
the enem^, played murderously upon 
them. Viliara was .already wounded ; 
Roufflers gallantly endeavoured to re- 
store the day ; but finding all in vain, 
retreated in 2)eri'cct regularity. 'JTie 
Allies, too exhausted to pursue, laid down 
to sleep. *' Th(j battle of Malplaquet," 
observes Alison, " was a desperate duel 
l)etwecn France and England. . . No- 
thing liad occurred like it since Agin- 
(!Ourt; nothing occuiTed like it again tiJl 
Waterloo." The Frenc^h loss did not 
exceed 14,000; the Allies lost in all 
1^,250, of whom two hundred and 
eighty-six were oflicers killed, and seven 
hundred and sixty wounded. 

The cajjtiu'e of Mons ccmipleted the 
campaign, and left but two fortified 
places in the possession of the French 
on the great road to Paris. 

In England, Marlborough was again 
received with gi-cat eclat ; but it was the 



flash of sunshine from between looming 
clouds. Harley and Mrs. Masham hac 
not ceased their maehinations, and ax 
imprudent request to be made captain 
general for lite gave a new liandle to 
their animosity. As tlie plot thickened 
he proposed to resign the command, bui 
was overruled by the counsel of friends 
He could not, however, forbear writin| 
a strong letter to the Queen, complainini 
that all his services c^ould not protec 
him '* from the malice of a bed-cham1>ei 
womjin." 

Jt luting resolved to continue the war, 
the Duke and Kugene met at Toumay 
in the ensuing spring. The fort (M 
Montague was taken tjie first day after 
oj)erations commenced. Then, by suddeo 
and secret movements, they succeeded 
in breaking through the Irenoh Uoes 
and laying siege to Douay. Villars ap- 
])roaclied within musket-shot of m 
AUies,yet dared not risk a batUe. Douaj 
was taken, and afterwai'ds Betbuoe. 
Villars now disjilayed great skill in con- 
structing new lines, so situated as to 
im])ede the ])rogre83 of his enemv into 
France ; but he still declined fighting, 
for he waited the issue of intrigues that 
threatened the overthrow of the Whig 
Cabinet across the channel. Ue doubt- 
less thought what Torey had said, 
"What we lose in Flancfers, we shall 
gain in England." St. Venaut next 
capitulated to Mai'lborough, who then 
invested Aire, llie loss of a convoy, 
and the fallbig of heavy and condnuoua 
rains, protracted tins siege to an unusual 
lengtli. Sickness prevailed to a great 
extent; tlie troops were for the most 
part u]) to the knees in mud and water; 
and there was no possibility of finding 
a dry place for their lodging. " Take it 
we must," said Marlborough, "for we 
cannot draw the gtms from the batteries." 
But the conquest was dearly purchased; 
seven thousand men were Killed and 
wounded, and the sick had swelled to 
double that number. 

These achievements were not suffici- 
entlv brilliant to shame the cabals 
of detractors at home. The national 
debt, which at the revolution waa 
only 604,000/., had already reached 
;}4,000,000/. ; and the populai' clamour 
laid the startling fact to Marlborough*! 
charge. Many of the Whiffs distrusted 
him, and perhaps not widiout reason, 
after the tergiversations of former yeara 
The Tories made overtures to him 
coupled with tlireats of impeachment 
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which he rejected ^th diguity. Soon 
the first blow fell upon him. Tlie 
Duchess was dismissed from he^appoin^ 
ment as head of the Queen's household 
and keeper of the privy pui'se. lie 
himself was accused of every meanness 
and crime; his courage even was 
denied ; and he who had been the idol 
of princes and people, was treated as 
the lowest of men. 

It was with reluctance that Marl 
borough retained his command of the 
amiy ; hut it was well for his fame. 
The great aim of the French during the 
winter months had been to construct a 
line of defence that should serve them 
in good stead for their conquered for- 
tresses. A series of field-works had been 
thrown up, and art and nature made 
subservient to their strength, which ex- 
tended over forty miles from Namur to 
the coast of Picardy. Behind them 
Villars awaited the opening of the cam- 
paign, under orders to avoid a battle, 
for secret negotiations were in progress 
with England. The Marshal boasted 
of his lines as Marlborough's ne plm 
uUra. He was mistaken; by a suc- 
cession of manoBUVi-es and stratagems 
his opponent completely deceived him, 
induced him to concenti'ate his forces 
in the fear of an attack, and then by a 
night march broke through them to the 
south without firing a shot. Friends 
and foes were confounded at this blood- 
less victory, which was more honourable 
to Marlborough than a great battle. 
Mr. Seci-etary St. John wi'ote to him, 
that they would have been "glad to 
have purchased it with the loss of 
several thousand lives." Without delay 
Bouchain was now invested and con- 
quered; Quesnoy only remained to be 
taken. But on the 28th of September 
the preliminaries of peace — respecting 
which the Duke had not been consulted 
— ^were signed ; and finding that nothing 
more could be done, deeply chagiined 
he returned to England. By these pre- 
liminaries, afterwards embodied in the 
famous Treaty of Utrecht, all his labours 
were brought to nought, and terms 
granted to France that, as a victor, she 
could scarcely have secured. In vain 
he expostulated with the Queen. In her 
speech to Parliament she said : " I am 
^ad to tell you, that notwithstanding 
the arts of those who delight in war, 
both place and time are appointed for 
opening the treaty of a general peace." 
Dnd Anglesea, in the debate that 



followed, spoke of *' some person whose 
interest it was to prolong the war." 
Marlborough rose, and, turning to where 
the Queen sat, said : — " I appeal to 
the Queen whether I did not con- 
stantly, when I was plenipotentiary, 
give her Majesty and her Council an 
account of all the propositions which 
were made ; and whether I did not de- 
sire instruction for my conduct on this 
subject. I caji declare with a good 
conscience, in the presence of her 
Majesty, of this illustrious assembly, 
and of God himself, who is infinitely 
superior to all the powers of the 
earth, and before whom, by the or- 
dinaiy course of nature, I shall soon 
appear to render account of my actions, 
that I was very desirous of a safe, hon- 
om'able and lasting peace, and was very 
far from wishing to prolong the war 
for ray own private advantage, as seve- 
ral libels and discoiuseshave most falsely 
insinuated. My great age, and numer- 
ous fatigues in wai*, made me ardently 
wish for the power to enjoy a quiet 
repose, in order to think of eternity." 

This speech made a great impression 
in his favour ; nevertheless, his enemies 
brought forward an accusation against 
him of fraud and peculation in the 
management of the Flemish campaign. 
His reply demonstrated his innocence ; 
but nothing could avert the threatened 
stroke, and he was dismissed ti'om every 
situation he held ! 

" The dismission of Marlborough," 
said Louis XIV., " will do all we can 
desire." And so it was. Although Paris 
itself was in jeopardy from the Allied 
arms, the Treaty of Utrecht — that " in- 
delible reproach of the age," as Pitt 
called it — was signed, and the original 
object of the war ignored by the acknow- 
ledgment of a Bourbon as rightful pos- 
sessor of the throne of Spain. 

Marlborough now retired to the con- 
tinent, not returning till the death of 
Queen Anne, when he was again re- 
stored to his offices, and made captain- 
general and master-general of the 
ordnance. A few years more, and the 
changing and eventful scenes of life 
closed for ever on his view. He died 
on the 10th of June, 1772, in the 72nd 
year of his age. 

His remains, first interred in West- 
minster Abbey, now lie in the chapel at 
Blenheim. Not without faults as a 
man, but a true patriot, and matchless 
soldier, that palace is both the menu- 
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meat and emblem of liis fortunes — it 
was commencod at the public cost when 
the country echoed with his praises, it 



was iiniuhed out of his own {rurs 
when the consoiousnoss of his desert 
was all that remained to him. 
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I'liRRK is a cheerful-looking cottage in 
the noighbourliood of Heading, with 
two oven rows oi windows, and a neat 
paling in front enclosing a small gnrden; 
at that quiet abode, on tlie tentli day 
of this now year, Mary Uusskll Mit- 
Foiii) breatlied hor last, it was not tlio 
home of her childhood, for she was bom 
at Arlesford in Hampshire, in Decem- 
ber, 17H0 ; but it was the home of her 
age, of her patience, her suffering, and 
her death. 

We must run bar^k over a period 
of nearly seventy years, and leave the 
cottage tor a large house in a country 
town in the north of lJami)shire, where 
the infant Mary, at the side of a grave 
and home-loving mother, h;arnod to 
read before she was three years old. 
Her father. Dr. Mitford, was a ))hysician ; 
an impiUsive, warm-hearted, extrava- 
gant man. In his reckless and fitful 
way he was passionately fond of his 
only child, olten seating her on the 
breakfast-table, that she might exhibit 
to some admiring guest her proficiency 
in letters. 

Her first introduction to literature 
was through her maid Nancy, who read 
to her from "Percy's lleliques" till 
her love of the old volumes became so 
great that when only five or six 
years of age she poured over tliem 
herself, her ringlets overshadowing 
the lime- worn page as she read. 
When s])eaking of this, she says with 
a sigh, *' Ah, well-a day ! sixty years 
have passed, and I am an old woman, 
whose nut-brown hair has turned to 
grey, but J never see those heavily bound 
volumes without the home of my infancy 
springing up before my eyes." When 
slie was about ten years of age, she 
cliose for a birthday i>rosent a loiUirj 
tick(;t, and it turned up a prize of 
twenty thousand pounds, "i'ms was 
soon spent by her father. He, however, 
])ut her to school in London, and then 
amused himself by building a large 
house about four miles from Heading. 
She returned home at the early age of 
fifteen, to cultivate in retirement the 
society of the Muses, and to enter- 



tain with enthusiasm the idea of b« 
coming an author. 

When about tliree-and^twenty, iibe 
had fairly commenced her literary life, 
launching every year upon public opi- 
nion some little volume. With many 
living literary \mnonH she became l^ 
quaintcd ; and her friendship with them 
was characteriscul by a beautif\il freedom 
from envy. We can discover no hard 
thoughts in her heart, no bitterness on 
her tongue. Her writings were to h«r 
a source of constant, headthfiil, mentil 
exercise, productive of cheerfulness and 
contentment. 

Yet, in spite of her own glad spirit, io 
spite of the habit so natural to her of 
looking at the brightest side of eierf- 
thing, the conviction at length forced 
itself upon her, that her father was not 
sufficiently careful. All Mrs. Mitford'* 
large fortune was expended — and she 
did not live long after this sad losfr— and 
legacies left to Miss Mitford by her opu- 
lent relations were also fHttered away 
We can comprehend how an unselfiw 
heart like hers still lored him, still 
clung to liim ; but how she could keer 
the t)ersuasion that he was great anfl 
goo(f, w(5 cannot tell. Hitherto she hsc 
written for pleasure, just because sh< 
could not help it ; now necessity urgM 
her to turn her taJent to some account 
Still in the neighbourhood of Reading 
though no longer in the lai-ge hoiis 
built by her father, she pursued he 
literary career. She wrote for the At 
nuals, and her name soon ensured he 
a handsome remuneration. She looke 
around her on the green fields and mui 
muring brook, and writing down th 
secret thouglits they suggested, oon 
pleted that well-known volume, ** On 
Village ;" which esta1)lished her literar 
fame. It appeared first in numben 
in the " T.ady'8 Magazine," after havin 
been rejected by Campbell the poet ft 
the " New Monthly." The style of tli 
work is easy and natural ; it is charai 
tensed throughout by a healthy ela 
ticity of thought, fresh as the moontai 
streams wliich so charm her fancy. ] 
abounds yi graphic description m 
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«sque touches ; and a rustic 
, a gipsy eucampment, or a 
ring man she sketches to the 
Though she did not reach the 
height in prose that Crabbe did in 
^ there is a similarity between 
—both turn from the grand and 
2g to take their scenes from the 
on-place things around them. 
« had more fei'vor than Miss 
rd, it is true ; but both wrote of 
aud pigsties, and brick-floored 
t; and both, though not in an 
degree, espoused the cause of the 
As we i-ead " Our Village " we 
t see the young forest leaves un- 
g before us, and inhale the fra- 
e wafted to us from the cottage 
ns. On every page there is a 
« perfect in its way. But Miss 
pd is certainly not so familiarly 
inted with human character as 
aature. She loses her enthusiasm 
s fettered by resei-ve, when she 
pts to pourtray the heart. There 
vant of depth aud womanliness 

her in these delineations, and she 
with them as she deals with the 
rds and brooks she so loves — 
ing on their appearance, and 
ig b'ghtly over their tastes, sympa- 
sorrows, and joys, which minds of 
jrent mould would so philosophic 

so feelingly have exposed. She 
not fathom the intensity of passion, 
lough always thoroughly in earnest, 
Lperience of life lay within a very 
d range. In depth and compass 
9ught she was deficient, but she 

nature as a lover meets his mis- 

and always kindles into enthu- 
at the sight of her fair face. 

delicate and graceful are the 
es she gives to the trees of the 
and tlie flowers of the sod. A 

style, a garden door, a low-browed 
fe, old ciiimneys, dusky comers, 
lering palings and hoary apple 
become beautiful under the magic 
nee of her pen. 

s saddening to remember that the 
r of all this pleasant reading was no 
r the light-hearted girl, but the toil- 
woman. In person Miss Mitford 
iiort and rather stout ; in conversa- 
nd manner she was in general ani- 
., bat her prevailing characteristic 
>und sense. She perhaps was a veiy 
ersonification of the old Englisn 
J woman. Day after day she toiled 
»port her father, and few, as they 

her lively stories, would have 



dreamed of the sorrowful heart which 
had given them birth — ^yet sorrowfiU we 
can hardly say, for there was a buoyancy 
of spirit aooutMiss Mitford which would 
not allow her to yield to care. During 
the long morning she attended on her 
father as nurse, companion, and friend, 
and her voice retained its pleasant tone, '• 
and her smile its brightness. She 
received his visitors; she read to him 
tin he was weary; she gave him no 
lectures on economy; there was no 
bustling housewifery to suggest the need 
of it ; ail was luxury and ease about 
him — kept so by the midnight toil of 
his indefatigable and unselfish daughter; 
and whilst the editors of the Annuals 
sent her in their ready gold, they did not 
pity her, for they did not know that 
laudanum was the stimulus of her 
labour. 

Miss Mitford also wrote several tra 
gedies, but, although acted at some of 
the principal theatres, they were not 
successful. They were neither impas- 
sioned nor impulsive; and though care- 
fully and delicately arranged, they 
lacked the strength and feeling, the 
vigour and pathos, necessary in drama- 
tic composition. But when she gets 
amongst her orchards and her wild 
flowers, then she is herself again. 
The green summer hght amongst the 
trees was to her a happiness; spring 
flowers were her children; mosses, 
fungi, corals, shells, her pets. It is 
said she was prouder of her powers as a 
floriculturist than as an author, and 
that her garden rivaUed her books. Be 
this as it may, about the year 1881 she 
was most cordially received in London ; 
and so courted, flattered, and lionized, 
that, halt-killed by excitement, she was 
glad to return to the shadows of her 
own dear ehns. She became so cele^ 
brated that her cottage was a place of 
hterary pilgrimage. Not only did the 
talented and illustrious of Great Britain 
and the Sister Island seek her society, 
but from the Continent, and from Ame- 
rica, she received the visits of able men. 

In 184^ her father died, and then she 
took up her abode at Swallowfield Cot- 
tage. His afl'airs were in such a state 
at his death, that Miss Mitford was 
compelled to accept relief ft^m a sub- 
scription amongst her friends and 
zealous admirers. A little while after 
this she received a pension from the 
Queen, so that the remainder of her 
life was free from pecuniary anxiety. 

Her works were very numerous and 
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popular. In tragedy she wrote " Ju- 
lian," " 'Hie Foscari," '* Rienzi," and 



" Charles tbe Kii-st." They were acted, 
and then died a natural deatli, for tliey 
were neVer heard of more ; aud yet, by 
one of those intellectual weaknesses by 
*#hich persons of more than common 
Vrnind are often troubled, she fancied it 
was through her dramatic compositions 
that she would be immortalisea. 

Her ** Memoirri of a literary Life " 
is the most fascinating of all her works. 
It has the chann of unselfishness. She 
stands in the back-ground, and ))laces 
the friends of her heart and her mind 
one by one before the reader. When 
she peeps out, she does so prettily and 
modestly — sometimes with a playful 
grace, causing us to laugh, or arresting 
our attention by a toucliing tiibute to 
the memory of her childhood. She fol- 
lows in no beaten track, applauding 
authors who have attained to popula- 
rity ; but she strays into the cross-roads 
of literature, and brings out of the 
shade authors whose names we might 
have heard, but on whom, we are 
ashamed to say, we had scarcely be- 
stowed a passing thought. 

But we must say a word about the 
green lane where many of her later re- 
flections had birth. In the country, on 
a sultry June day, it is no unpleasant 
thing for a lover of literature to be 
seated under a shadowy elm tree, or on 
the roots of a fantastic beech, with the 
song of birds, the buzz of insects, and 
the gentle murmur of the river all 
blended into one soft harmony ; whilst 
the air, fraught with fragrance from tlie 
hayfield, occasionally wafts to you the 
merry voices of holiday children. Just 
tliere, where the tall trees form a venlant 
wall, where two or thnse farm-houses 
with their gable ends are in sight— each 
standing snugly in its own orchard — 
you may see Miss Mitford pouring over 
Ben Jonson, or communing with some 
other poet oip the past — Hol)ert Herrick, 
or George Withers. There is a softened 
expression on her face, and now, as she 
looks up, her eyes become suffused with 
tears. Ah, we guess the cause — the 
large white mansion where her youth 
was spent is in sight, and the small 
church embowered in trees still gives to 
the close of day a gentle chime breath- 
ing of peace and holiness ! Her maid 
sits at her side hemming flounces, and 
wondering how her mistress can find so 
much to think of out of a book, and 
then stitch, stitch gors her needl'^, whih* 



her thoughts turn to her rustic lover 
A pretty little merry dog dances aboni 
them, but the coward is agitated br the 
sight of a drove of cows; his ban be- 
comes terribly discordant; and then 
again all is quiet The solitude is oom< 
pleted, except indeed — to use her own 
words — ^that now and then a yjUBge 
youth aiid maiden will steal along t& 
sheltered path. Perhaps they come, she 
says, to listen to the nightingales, for 
which the place is famous ; perhaps th«f 
come to listen to the voice which eael 
prefers to all the nightingales that ever 
sung. That secluded lane was a spot very 
dear to Miss Mitford ; we know this by 
tlie earnest way in which she describedit 
** Towards the end of it," she writes, " a 
bright clear brook comes dancing orer 
a pebbly bed, bringing with it all thit 
water is wont to bring of life, of mnoc, 
and of colour. Gaily it bubbles through 
banks adorned by the yellow-flag, the 
flowering rush, the w'illow-herb, the 
meadow-sweet, and the forget-me-uoi; 
now contracted into a mimic rapid be- 
tween banks that almost meet ; and so 
the little stream keeps us company, giving 
on sunny days an indescribable feeling 
of freshness and coolness." Further on, 
down by the bridge, gip^^ tents, between 
the months of May and r^ovember, were 
always to be seen, pitched under the 
hedge, whilst sundry donkeys grazed 
about. C)ne gipsy woman, a vendor 
of baskets, who j>etted Fanchon the dog, 
and talked of his predecessor tiiat dept 
under the rose tree, became a favourite 
with Miss Mitford, who tells us that the 
sim])le fortune-teller trusted, with a sin- 
gular knowledge of human nature, to 
the power of the future upon the yonng, 
and of the past upon the old. "To 
me she spoke of happy memories, and 
to my companion of happiness to 
come." 

About Uiree years before* her death 
Miss Mitford was ii\jured by a fall from 
her pony phaeton, and was from that 
time confined to her room. She could 
still look out on the spreading fielde 
and green trees, and t^e comfort from 
them ; she could inhale the balmy air as 
God's message of goodness to hier, and 
could be thankful; and when decrepi- 
tude stole over her, and lii'e was ebbing 
fHst away, she calndy leaned on Hin 
who had supported her all her days 
and, trusting only to the merits ol 
her iledeemor for salvation, gently 
entered into rest on the 10th January 
lKr)r». 
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Ignatius Loyola was born — to borrow 
the language of a famous historian of 
his Order* — " in the one thousand four 
hundred and ninety-first year after the 
Son of the Virgin, when, about eight 
years before, that terror of the world 
and fearful pest of the Catholic Church, 
Martin Luther, had come to light. Thus 
did God, who foresees things future, 
raise up succour to cleanse away the 
poison, at the same time that Satan 
Drought out his own minions to scatter 
it"* On this point, most people in this 
coimtry think differently from the Je- 
suits, and so do we ; but we have no objec- 
tion to let an admirer of Loyola speak 
of him in his own way. The worla caa 
judge. 

His father, Don Bertran, was Lord of 
Loyola and Ognez, in Guipuzcoa, a pro- 
vince of Biscay, and the Castle of Loy- 
ola was his birth-place. Through suc- 
cessive generations this family had 
flourished in military glory, and Igna- 
tius grew up from infancy with an ex- 
pectation of winning honours for him 
self upon the field of battle, and with a 
profound admiration of that martial dis- 
cipline which gathers the force of thou- 
sands around one, arms that one with 
the power and bravery of them all, im- 
presses on the whole army something of 
the character of its captain, and, in com- 
pensation for the self-sacrifice of sub- 
mission, returns- to each his dividend of 
praise. There is a grandeur in this con- 
ception that fascinates what mind soever 
it possesses, whether it be the mind of a 
field-marshal or of a soldier's child. 
Little Ignatius brought the spirit of a 
soldier into the world with him, and in 
his boyhood the charm of it carried him 
quite away. He burned for glory. He was 
insatiably athirst for praise ; and, even 
when his manner of life was changed, 
that ardour glowed unquenchably, and 
that thirst could not be satisfied. The 
young nobleman, like others of his class, 
was sent to Court, not to school, emu- 
lated the highest examples of chivalry, 
was of noble bearing, and conspicuous 

* To ftcooant for a peculiarity of expression tUat 
vfll be ftequentty apparent in this account of the 
iMmder of Jesuitism , it is deshrable to inform the 
reader that it is taken chiefly from the authorised 
kMorj of tbe Society of Jesus, by Nicholas Or- 
Isndbii, and from the ** Life of Ignatius," by Igna- 
tfosMaffei. 



for beauty among the pagdT lA-^tlW , V 
Palace of Ferdinand and Isabella. ' "* 

Few traces of his early life i^iSl^lt , r •' 
for every historian seems in hast^ lm^ 
pass over his boyhood, forget his family, 
and note the hour of his second birth — 
if one may venture, without profanity, 
so to repeat a phrase that is consecrated 
to express an infinitely more moment- 
ous change to him who is the subject 
of it, than this man underwent within 
the walls of Pampeluna. Here it was, 
when defending the citadel against the 
soldiers of Charles V. in the year 1521, 
that Ignatius, being then thirty years of 
dge, received a bad gun-shot wound in 
his right leg and a contusion in the left. 
He was carried off the ground, and by 
favour of the enemy, who took the plaoe 
instantly on his faU, found himself con- 
veyed in safety towards his fath^s 
dwelling, the Castle of Loyola. 

Here his sufferings became very severe, 
aggravated excessively through the un- 
skufulness of the surgeons ; splinters of 
bone worked their way out through the 
wound below the knee, and it seemed 
inevitable that, at best, the limb would 
be deformed. Then it was that the 
visions of military renown began to 
fade away, but only to gjive place to 
others. After much anguish, he onoe 
more essayed to walk, but found the 
limb considerably shortened. The rude 
chirurgeons prescribed mechanical force 
to lengthen it, and for that purpose 
applied an iron machine. They tortured 
him, but no Procrustean contrivance 
would suffice to stretch the leg; be 
ceased from the dolorous experiment, 
and being very lame, gave up the 
thought of military command, and 
sought for something to beguile the 
wearisomeness of days and months un- 
occupied. Tales of Imights-errant were 
the first aliment on wWch his iij^agina- 
tion, baulked of its fairest hopes, strove 
to feed. From those fictions he turned 
him — ^perhaps for variety — to others, and 
perused the ** Life of Jesus Christ," as 
portrayed by some monkish pen, and 
went through that noted collection 
of wonders, the Flos Sanctorum, the 
" Flower of the Saints." It was romance 
in a religious form ; but the devotion of 
an exceeding active and ardent mind to 
such romance could not waste itself m 

L 
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(IreamH; and as cunUmi had Hanctioncd, 
b^ numbcfrlosH oxain])]oH, tranHiiioii from 
the moHt worldly life U) ono of asceticism, 
Ignatius resolved U) inuko tho change. 
80 far he followed the stream of custom, 
just like his imjierial con tern ])orary, 
Charles Y.; but while Charles took 
shelter in the Church to escape the vex- 
atious of tlie em])irc, Ignatius did so in 
order to employ himself in the wide 
circle of iniluence which a " religious 
life/' as it was calh^i, would surely ojieu 
to him. lie could not go halting at the 
head of a regiment, but the monastic 
babit might cover tljat defe^a, if it did 
not quite conceal it, and notwithstanding 
the nmrring of his iiguro, the tnan was 
not a whit less capable of great achieve- 
ments. 

How far we may venture to ret>eat 
what is written concerning his devotions, 
iiis peculiar veneration for Hi. i'eter, tho 
apparition of that A{K>stle U) him, re- 
velations of the blessed Virgin and of 
the Haviour, and sundry other i^rodigies 
that have been taken to adorn the tale 
of this extraordinary man, it is not 
worth our while U) discuss. They were 
all recounted when he was to be canon- 
ised, but now-a days tho more prudent 
encomiasts of th(i foinider of tlie Order 
of Jesus allow them to pass in silence. 
And so shall we, preferring rather to 
relate matters of ]»laiu fact. As soon as 
recoverwl health jiermitted, he se(jretly 
left the Castle of lioyola — according tf) a 
custom that bade all religiously-disposed 
men desert their homes — cast oil' a Unider 
attachment to a young lady of Castile, 
bent his steris towards the famr)us 
monastery or Montserrat, where a 
wonder-working image of the Virgin at 
irvstud the devotions and the oflerings 
of pilgrims ; on the way made a volun- 
tary vow of " chastity," or, to speak 
more correctly, of celibacy, in order tljat 
he might be more worthy of the favour 
of Mary, and presented himself before 
her altar. 

But it now behoves him to pro(;eed in 
full cof^sistence witJi the charactcjr that 
he purfioses to assume, lie has learned 
from " Amadis of Oaul," and such ro- 
mances, how the knight-errant should 
be initiated into the services of chivalry, 
and, according to the same ceremonial, 
he gives himself ui) to Mary and futu- 
rity. To receive the order of chivalry, 
be it remembered, the x^ostulants kept 
vigil through one entire night, standing 
i^ider arms ; and Loyola, ^eady sworn 



U) be knight of Jesus and Mary, spends 
a night before the altar of the Virgin, 
consecrating himself with prayer and 
Ustiim to a more arduous warfare. On 
the dawn of day he han|^ up hit 
sword on a jiillar of the chapel, there- 
with resigning Uie military profeesioD, 
takes off his rich garmeuts — badges of 
luxury that he renounces — and girav 
them V) a beggar; then, oorered with 
sackcloth, \to\ind round him with 1 
f)ieco of ro]>e, he sets out on foot, a 
distance of three leagues, for the town 
of Maiiresa. Tliis is on tl&o S&th of 
March, Feast of the Annunciation of the 
blessed Virgin. In the garb of a volun- 
tary penitent he presents himself at the 
gate of the hospital of Bt. Ijuke, and 
prays for admission. Hwe he enteiprisM 
a conrjuest of flesh and blood, an im- 
molation of his former self upon the 
altar of a new devotion. His hair, that 
has hitherto been nourished with fond 
vanity, is condemned to be uncombed, 
unclean, matted. I lis board growi 
long, and so do his nails, like tUoee of 
the royal fugitive from Babvlon. The 
sfl/jkcloth is never changea, nor the 
body washed, nor tho head unooTered, 
day nor night. Sleep is denied the 
brnly that, with a relentless Manichaaa 
self-persecution, miwt be punished for it4 
past rebellions, save only a short inTolun- 
tary slumber when it sinks eaob night 
u)K)ii tho bare ground, and even then some 
friendly devotee rouses him at midnight, 
that he may pray kneeling on his bare 
knees. Thrice every day he uoovarg^ 
his naked, rel>ellious flesh, and many 
times daily he recites appointed prayers. 
On six days of the seven he eats but 
rmce in the twenty-four hours, and then 
only a little bread, and tliot bread ha 
has begged. On Bundays only he allowe 
himself a taste of somethmg better. 
The intr^rvals of prayer and flagellation 
are taken up in begging, and the abun- 
dant alms which the people of Manresi^ 
give to this heroic penitent he again 
distributes among the poor. \vhBi^ 
thoug'lits of home — tlie s^dendid GaMla 
of Ixjyola— rise within him, he repdt 
them as if they were fiery darts of Satan, 
rushes into the comj>any of beggars, aa4 
fights against ea<;h thought otf rest ov 
comfort as if it were an angel of temp- 
tation from beneath. Strange flgnras 
dance before his eyes when mxy with 
exhaustion, and strange dreama honnt 
him amidst feverish and nnintennptsj 
slumbers. Hunger, thirst, emodotioii 
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are now counted as but familiar and in 
Bufficient chastening^, so long as human 
faces can be seen, and human voices 
heard; and he aspires to imitate Him 
whose miracles mortal cannot imitate, 
by going into a wilderness, there to 
hunger, and there to wrestle with 
spiritual foes. 

He therefore betakes himself to a 
hiding-place. About six hundred paces 
outside the gate of Manresa there is a 
cavern, covered from view witii brambles, 
and fit only to be a den for beasts ; into 
this lair he goes. Here he^strives to make 
penitential exercises perfect ; and here, 
seated on a crag that overhangs the 
river, with eyes fixed on the ever-flowing 
stream, he abandons himself to medi- 
tation concerning the warfare where- 
upon it is his ambition now to enter. 
Scantiness of education must be sup- 
plied by intense reflection; poverty 
of knowledge must be compensated 
by afSuence of imagination. In truth, 
his austerities are such as an in- 
veterate superstition prescribes, and 
such as they who long for celebrity 
prosecute in hope of outstripping all 
competitors for spiritual fame ; and they 
present a notable similarity of mental 
illusion on the humble banks of the 
Llobregat and on the margin of the 
vast Ganges. But beyond this foolish 
emulation there lies a grander object 
— ^we say not, that it is better — and 
amidst these Budhist-like beggaries he is 
framing a scheme that, since those days, 
has been crowned with brilliant and ter- 
rible successes. 

These pages may not be covered with 
a recital of the visions which many 
irriters have detailed. Let it suflBce, in 
regard to a turning-point in this most 
eventftil life, to borrow a few lines 
from the pen of the Jesuit Jouvency : 
" This light, divinely shed on Ignatius, 
gave him to see, as by the withdrawing 
of a veil, the mystery of the adorable 
Trinity, and other secrets of religion. 
During eight days he lay like one de- 
prived of existence. And what did he see 
m those ecstacies of spirit, as well as in 
many others that he experienced in the 
course of life ? This is what none can tell. 
He had traced those heavenly visions 
tipon paper ; but, shortly before his death, 
be burnt the book, that it might never fall 
into the hands of men. But some pages 
escaped his observation, and by these it 
may be easily conjectured that, irom day 
fo aaj, he ceased not to be filled with 



greater favours. Forthwith he was rapt 
away sweetly in contemplating the dig- 
nity of the Lord Christ, and his incre- 
dible charity for tlie human race. A$ 
Ignatius had a military genius^ he set 
Christ before him as a General fighting 
the enemies of the Divine glory, and 
calling all men to range themselves be- 
neath his banner. Hence arose the desire 
of forming an army, of which Jesus should 
be the Chief and Emperor : the device, 
*Admajorem Dei oloriam;' the object 
and end the salvation of men. It was 
under this image that the Society of Jesus 
at once presented itself to tlie imagination 
of Ignatius." 

And this gave rise to the composition 
of the book known as " The Spiritual 
Exercises of Ignatius Loyola." The 
original conception of his great Society 
appears in this manual in " the second 
week," under the title of " contempla- 
tion of the kingdom of Jesus Christ, 
under the similitude of an earthly King 
calling out his subjects to the battle. 
And tibese are the words of Ignatius: — 
" I must imagine that I hear that 
King speaking to all his subjects thus : 
* I intend to subdue under my dominion 
all the regions of the infidels. Whoever, 
therefore, will attend me, must make 
ready, and use no other food, nor cloth* 
ing, nor anything else, than what he 
sees me use. He must persevere with 
me in the same labours, watchings, and 
other chances, that each one may bo far 
share my victory and happiness, as he 
has been partaker of my labours and my 
troubles.' " 

As the devotee advances to the iburth 
day of the second week of these Exer- 
cises, he finds the same idea further 
developed in the ** Meditations on the 
Two Banners :" — 

" Christ is on one side, and Lucifer 
on the other. Each calls men to him- 
self; each marshals them under hitf 
banner. And there is a vast field near 
Jerusalem, where the Lord Jesus Christ 
appears, supreme Chief of all mankind. 
Again, there is another field near Baby- 
lon, where Lucifer stands forth as Cap- 
tain of the wicked and the enemies." 
Each of these chiefs sits upon his own 
throne, harangues his forces, and makeflf 
ready for the war. A more correct re- 
presentation of the respective positions 
of the two parties that were to carry etf 
this warfare, from that time to the pre- 
sent, could not have been devised, to' 
our apprehension, if we ProtestaAts dSd 
L 2 
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bnt own Lucifer for our captain, and if 
we could but indorse the praise claimed 
by Ignatius for the Jesuits, that the 
Saviour of men is the head of their 
Society. Mohammed, say the Arabs, 
was illiterate, yet he produced the Ko- 
T&D, a book written in the purest Arabic, 
which those who overlook the fact that 
he had helpers attribute to Divine in- 
spiration. A less wonderful work was 
the composition of the " Spiritual Exer- 
cises" in plain Spanish, by a man of 
high birth and extensive knowledge of 
the world, yet the Auditors of the Ro- 
man Rota attributed the performance 
to supernatural illumination; and Pope 
Paid III. confirmed the book, with all 
its contents, in general and in particular, 
exhorting ** the faithful " of both sexes 
nnd of all ages to adopt it as the guide 
of their devotions. The Jesuits, certainly, 
form their mental habit on its medita- 
tions, they ponder it with minute appli- 
cation in their " retreats," and there can 
be no doubt but the use of the same 
spiritual or intellectual mould, in con- 
junction with all the provisions of a 
most exact discipline, imparts a unity 
of character, purpose, and policy to the 
^hole company, however its members 
be scattered over the world, which gives 
it immense power — an image, perhaps, 
of the spiritual unity and invincible 
strength of soul that also ch aracterises the 
vast brotherhood of those who, without 
any rigid external conformity, draw a 
common principle from the one book 
that is written, beyond controversy, by 
" supernatural illumination." Manresa 
has often boasted that this manual was 
written within her bounds, where, in- 
deed, the scheme of the Society was 
first devised. And it is remarkable that 
in that place, after nearly losing his 
life by excessive austerity, Ignatius 
reached the wise conclusion that the 
service on which he wasenteringrequired 
eare of the body for the sake of the 
mind, and that a prudent abstinence 
from similar exploits of self-mortifica- 
tion, except when required for the attain- 
ment of some special end, has distin- 
guished his followers 

Already revered as a prophet by the 
devouter folk of Manresa, he took staff" 
in hand, walked ten leagues to Barce- 
lona, and, refusing money that was 
offered him to defray expenses, embarked 
for Italy imder privilege of poverty — 
which was in those days equivalent with 
board and lodging at least, everywhere 



free— set out on a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land. Qaeta was his first landing- 
place ; after Gaeta, Rome. At Rome, 
the Pope gave him a blessing to help 
him on his pilgrimage, as it would do 
with as many as respected it, but it 
served him for little between Rome and 
Venice, in consequence of an epidemic 
sickness which indisposed the timorous 
Italians of those parts to admit strangers 
into their houses. However, he perse- 
vered, and in due time had the satisfaction 
of entering Jerusalem, where he hastily 
saluted the " Holy Places," and then, in 
obedience to the very reasonable jea- 
lousy of the Turks, who would not suflBM* 
pilgrims to remain and multiply within 
their territories, returned to Venice, 
bearing the additional honours of a 
sacred pilgrim, and thenoe a^^ain to 
Barcelona. Many were the misadyen- 
tures of that pilgrimage. From some 
cause or another he failed to satinff 
every inquirer, and was once seized oj 
the Spaniards — who were then at war 
with the French in Lombardo-Venetia-- 
on suspicion of being a spy, and again 
by the French under the same su^don. 
Not to pry into the cause of so general 
a mistrust, nor to ask whether it waa 
his fault or his misfortune that he came 
before both parties in a questionable 
shape, the reader may be content to 
know that after passing through so 
varied an ordeal, Ignatius became f&r 
suaded that he should not yenture again 
upon the broad stage of life until 
qualified by such an education as wodd 

Slace him on a level with the olorgy. A 
evotee — a mendicant — a pilgrim — ^no 
one of these characters could command 
respect in an age when Europe was 
bursting the shackles of barbarism, and 
even the ecclesiastics began to despair 
of shrouding humanity in ignorance. 

At Barcelona, then, m the thirty-third 
year of his age, the man who had passed 
an honourable and luxurious, but un- 
cultured, youth — ^the soldier who had 
played the hero in defending the citadel 
of Pampeluna — the " saint " who had 
been reputed to hold interoourse with 
Heaven, and to drink in wisdom at the 
fountain head of inspiration, yielded 
manfully to the necessity of his position, 
and went into a school where the first 
elements of grammar were taught* sat 
down among the boys, became a child 
again, learnt nouns and verba by rote, 
submitted to the rough discipline of the 
place, and when the tasteless elementa 
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were mastered, but not before, left tbat 
Judinutgitter and put himself under the 

Srivate teaching of one Jeronymo Ar- 
ebal, a good Latinist, who taught him 
for nothing, while he kept himself alive 
by following the vocation of a beggar ! 
The mind tiiat could so adapt itself to 
all conditions, and climb the steeps that 
hinder myriads of aspirants whom for- 
tune has Uie most favoured &om reach- 
ing *' the height where fame's proud 
temple shines afar," was confessc^y a 
prodigy. But he was bent on fame, and 
would brook no denial. 

Father Nicholas Orlandini piously 
believes — if him we may believe — that 
persons who peeped into the chamber 
of Ignatius when he was engaged in 
prayers at night, saw him exalted 
sublime in mid air, and emitting a radi- 
ance that filled the place. We look not 
into chambers. More credible it is that 
bis incomparable perseverance in study, 
religious dtscoursings, and extreme 
energy of character, attracted many 
admirers, that of the admirei's a few be- 
came emulous of his attainments and 
presentient of his future eminence, that 
they strove to associate their names with 
his, but that one after another they 
dropped off, just as untried recruits 
desert the ranks or turn their backs 
even before the hour of battle. But 
Ignatius bravely j^ersevered, and, after 
having spent two years at Barcelona, 
learning Latin, proceeded to the Uni- 
versity of Alcala, there to graduate in 
philosophy, or, as we should say, in arts. 
From Aloala he went on to SaJamanca, 
and after a short residence and some 
troubles, he decided to finish his literary 
toils in Paris. The brief taste of Saia-^ 
manca, we imagine, must have satisfied' 
him that it was not a place for the dis- 
play of either genius or ambition. The 
sages of that seat of learning were 
alarmed at the originality, or at the re- 
ligiousness, of the transfagee from Al- 
c^a, and, to stay the conflagration which 
their fears beheld already raging in the 
eoUeges, they put him and one of his 
fiiends into the prison of the Inquisi- 
tion. Such a mind as his, they con- 
ceived, could not be free from the taint 
of Lutheranism, now spreading with the 
rapidity of pestilence, throughout the 
world. He had written a book too, a 
book to help devotion, a book of spiritual 
exercises, and they concluded that siurely 
that book must be Lutheran. The In- 
quiatorial dungeons were nearly full, 



but there was yet room, and Ignatius 
and his friend were conveyed into 

E risen. The other prisoners, desperate, 
roke out and escaped, but these two 
remained quiet, charmed the Inquisitors 
by their loyalty to ecclesiastical au- 
thority, gave a good account of their 
faith, and were set at liberty. 

At the University of Paris we find 
our hero in the beginning of the year 
1528, in presence of the proudest body 
of savans in Europe, and probably lis- 
tening to the lessons of no less unlikely 
a man to be master of the founder of 
Jesuitism than the sturdy Scottish Pro- 
testant, George Buchanan, who, not yet 
openly enlisted among the confessors of 
Evangelical truth, taught in the College 
of St. Barbe. The liberality of some 
friends in Spain enabled Ignatius to live 
in Paris without begging, and even to 
break the weariness of study by an ex- 
cursion into Holland, and Uience to 
England. In England, we may note, he 
would hear strange discourses. The Car- 
dinals Campeggio and Wolsey were hope- 
lessly busy in labours to harmonise the 
wishes of Henry VIII. concerning bis 
divorce, and the policy of the Court of 
Home in its relation with the Emperor of 
Germany, the Queen's uncle. Fersecu- 
tion too, was raging both in England and 
in Scotland, and the monks were sorely 
discontent because of the suppression 
of many monasteries by Wolsey and the 
Pope. Enlightened by the affairs of 
England, Ignatius came back to Paris, 
there to resume his Latin studies, and 
to essay a beginning of the enterprise 
that he had sketched for himself dimly 
when ruminating in the cavern of 
Manresa. 

And now success began to attend his 
efforts for the formation of a new society. 
Pierre Lefevre, a native of Savoy, and 
Francisco Xavier, a young gentleman of 
Navarre, were his first disciples. The 
attachment of the second of these was 
a grand conquest, for no one liad ever 
treated the peculiar notions of Ignatius 
with more contemptuous derision; but 
the persevering Spaniard abandoned 
every feeling of resentment to the sig- 
nal purpose of overcoming a wit whose 
contempt, if not vanquished, might have 
crushed his purpose. He ^erefore 
paid him the most flattering attentions, 
often took the position of an inferior, 
did obeisance to his vanity, and in a 
few months thoroughly imbued him with 
the same spirit of heroic asceticism that 
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had burned within himself when doing 
penance at MonHerrat and at Manresa. 
&iego I^aynez, AlfonKo Balmoron, Nico- 
las Alfonso de Bobadilla, and Simon 
Rodriguess, all Spaniards, afterwards 
joined the ]>acty, became the first mem- 
bers, with Ignatius himself, of tlie So- 
ciety of Jesus, and Laynez eventually 
ascended to the dignity of General. Yet 
passing clouds did sometimes obscure 
the sunshine of prosperity. On his re- 
turn Aiom Kngland, he found that evil 
reports had come before him; and 
the Sacred Inquisitor, that i>ious and 
learned man, Mattliew Oti, " summoned 
him into bis presence to answer to 
charges of heresy and immorality." The 
charges, however, could not be sub- 
stantiated, and he is said to have been 
acquitted, even of "light susjucion." 
And afterwards, even when the young 
men already named had gathered round 
him as their leader, the head of his 
college, James Gouvea, moved by sus- 
picion, accused him of withdrawing 
Hie students from tlieir duties under a 
disguise of piety, and intermeddling 
with the affairs of the college. For some 
time the protestations of Ignatius, Uiat 
he had avoided things that might have 
led him to " evangelical perfection," in 
order that his studios might not be in- 
terrupted, and that ho had not med- 
dled with other people's matters, were 
unavailing. Gouvea was resolved to 
punish him — man that he was! — ac- 
cording to tlie custom of the college 
of St. i)arbe. That custom was to as- 
semble all, masters and put>ils, and in 
their presence to strip the culprit bare 
and dog him with rods. Astounded at 
the thought of such indignity, Ignatius 
ran to Gouvea at the very last moment, 

})athetically ex)>osed his anguish, and so 
ar did he prevail, by an outburst of the 
eloquence that was afterwards to subdue 
higher i)ersonages tlian Gouvea, that 
the irate professor coohwl into pity, took 
the supplicant by the hand, led him 
straight into the midst of the collegiates, 
who had come to witness the castigation, 
and in the best humour conceivable 
pronouncetl him innocent Such were 
the vicissitudes of his voluntarily-pro- 
tracted pupilage. 

Enough now of the beginnings of 
]x)yola. Let us describe the birth of 
the Society that glories in him as its 
founder. 

Having acquired a commanding influ- 
ence over his six companions, he called 



them together to consuU on the long^ 
cherished scheme. Hia proposal was 
that they sliould all set out m a body 
for Palestine, either to contemplate the 
" Holy Places," or to recover to a po- 
fession of Christianity the populattoni 
that had lapsed into Mohimmedanism 
since the fail of the Latin kingdom of 
Jerusalem. Onoe united in this purpose, 
lie trusted that all would peraerere, even 
unto death, and they all enthuaiaatioally 
promised to be faithful. Not, however, 
trusting in a sudden impulse of enthu- 
siasm, ho gave tliem six months to con- 
sider Uio matter, but, at the same time, 
to confirm their purpose by the prosecu- 
tion of such studies as would tend to 
dc(;ide them for its execution. After this 
well-calculated preparation, he took hti 
companions to tlie Church of llon^ 
mortre, about a mile out of Paria, and 
tliere, in a subterranean chapel, thflj 
joined in partaking of the host, Lefevre, 
the only priest among them, officiatiog, 
and then bound tliemselves secretly bj 
solemn vows. This was on the 85th A 
August, 1534, Feast of — as they say— 
the AMumptum of the Virgin Marjr, a 
day chosen that their new bom Society 
might tlien be oast into the lap of Mary 
triumphant! Their vows were, (1) to 
live unmarried, (2) to live in pe^ 
petual poverty, and (8) after haying 
finished their courses of Btadj in 
Paris, to go to Jerusalem, or if, on 
reaching Venice, and after waiting there 
a year, tliey should find it impos- 
sible to proceed to Palestine (for eu- 
cumstances were such as to render this 
alternative very ))robable), then to go to 
liome, cast themselves at the Pope's 
feet, and swear obedience without limita- 
tion of time or place. 

It is a fact of too great signifioance to 
be passed over in silence, that the first 
efibrt of Ignatius, after the sacramental 
vows at Montmartre, to devote himself 
to the cause which he deemed most 
sacred, was ma<le in accelerating the 
progress of a sanguinary pMraeciition 
About three montlis after the tows, a 
sudden onslaught was made, in Paris, 
on the advocates of the Reformation^ 
Bfilanqoim eBtrapatUij or swinging mar 
(;hines, were erected in the straete, on 
which living men were suspended and 
put to a slow and horrible death by- 
dipping them into fires underneath, and 
hoisting them up ag[ain writhing wiih tor- 
ment. Matthew Oti, already mentioned, 
discharged the functions of his <^oe 
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bief Inquisitor with the utmost 
and Ignatius, "through his concern 
:e Catholic interest, was accustomed 
ng to his tribunal persona that were 
loned to abandon their insane 
)n8, in order to be reconciled to 
fiupch.** Of the processes of inqnisi- 

reconciliation we cannot stay to 
, but those who have read of them 
nderstand what was the particular 
3f service that Ignatius then ren- 
Some one, perhaps with a view 
aibution, again delated the author 
> " Spiritual Exercises" to the Holy 
I, but his friend, Matthew Oti, 

for the hook, read it, pronounced 
3d, reauested a copy for his own 
Bad enectually protected Ignatius 
st all suspicions of heresy. 
t to divert his new companions in 
y from their studies, and not to 
16 them to the disturbing influ- 

that might ^l on them through 
ting their homes for any length of 
he charged himself with the care 
dsting in the an^angement of the 
3ral affairs of Xavier, Salmeron, 
Laynez, in Spain, while they con- 
i in the University of Paris. In 
eginning of the year 1585, he set 
or his native place, and was re- 
i with warmest welcome, but think- 
t inconsistent with his vows and 
»ses, he refused to lodge within the 
9 of Loyola, and chose a neigh- 
ng hospital, or poor-house, for his 
^rary anode. At the same time, 
Ligh a layman only, the discipline 
e Church of Rome permitted him 
*ach, and his eloquence attracted 
vast congregations that it became 
sary to leave the churches and 
(ss the people iu the open air. 
iny pages might be covered with 
lotes of prodigies and miracles that 
IS said to have performed in Spain ; 
eaving what is exaggerated or 
3US, we may venture to state that, 
g appointed to meet all his com- 
ns in Venice, on their way for 
tine, he went with some of them 
3me, obtained the benediction of 

III. for himself and them, with 
ssion to be ordained priests by 
Jishop, and accordingly they were 
dained in Venice by the Bishop of 
Before entering Rome, he de- 
l that he had seen the Saviour in 
on, and received the promise of 
e protection; and to this the Jesuit 
ians attribute the designation of 



their Order as the Society ofJemM. The 
Pope, for his part, was assured that the 
associated pilgrims would consecrate to 
himself all their talents and all their 
laboiurs. At Venice, where they spent the 
time required by their vows m waiting 
for a ship for Palestine, which could not 
be had, they acquired high repute for 
achievements of ascetic piety and cha- 
rity, and then returned to Rome, always 
travelling on foot, as it became religious 
persons to do. After encountering some 
difficulties, such as always are to be ex- 
pected by that class of suitors at Rome, 
Ignatius received permission to consti- 
tute his brethren with himself into a 
society, wrote the celebrated " Consti- 
tutions of the Society of Jesus," which 
it would have been marvellous if the 
Pope had not confirmed, and on the 
27th September, 1540, had the pro- 
found satisfaction of witnessing the 
publication of the Bull Regimini nufi- 
tantis ecdesia, which gave definitive 
sanction to his Society. 

The next thing to be done after the 
constitution of the Society was to elect 
a President, or as the Roman style 
names him, a General. Ignatius, of 
course, was the first man to move in 
proposing this election, and accord- 
ingly he proceeded to consult his 
brethren. Of these there were no more 
than two then with him in Rome, 
Salmeron and Corduvio. Bobadilla was 
in the isle of Ischia, performing the 
part of peace-maker between some par- 
ties that were at variance. Lejay was 
at Brescia opposing his polemic powers 
to the preaching of the Protestant re- 
ligion there. Brouet and Strada, two 
newly-attached brethren, were at Siena, 
labouring to reform some irregular 
monks. Laynez was preaching at Padua. 
Rodriguez and Xavier, the latter of 
whom afterwards became so famous, 
were at Lisbon, introducing a new 
system of popular catechising. Le- 
fevre, delegated by the Pope, acted as 
theologian in a Diet at Worms, to op- 
pose ue advances of the Reformation 
in Germany. Some younger adherents, 
not yet named in history, pursued 
their studies in Paris and elsewhere. 
Thus were the persons henceforth to 
be known as Jesuits already inducted 
into those peculiar services that the 
newly-authorised Societv offered to the 
Church of Rome. We cannot exa- 
mine in this place the memorable Bull 
that created this Order, nor describe its 
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original constitutions, without digress- 
ing from biograpliy into general history, 
and must therefore confine ourselves to 
what is personal in relation to Ignatius 
Loyola. 

In coi\j unction with the two associates 
whom lie had with him in Home when 
the Pope granted permission for the or- 
ganisation of the Society of Jesus, he 
wrote to the others, desinng them to as- 
semble in that city for the election of a 
Genera], or, at least, to send their suf- 
frages in writing. Tliose in the Isle of 
Ischia and Lisbon sent their votes for 
Ignatius, referring to the fact that it was 
he who first united them in the work 
begun ; and the others, after some days 
of prayer and other ceremonies, unani- 
mously chose him to be their chief. In- 
deed, he had always acted as such, and 
been so regarded both by them and by the 
public. How mucli he wept, how much 
he besought them to desist from the im- 
position of so dread a burden, and how 
many intreaties and what arguments, 
and even threats, it became necessary 
for those brethren to employ, in order 
to subdue his repugnance to the honour 
thus conferred, it is quite needless to 
naiTate. The issue of that transaction 
was, that Ignatius Loyola, the founder, 
became, as was to be expected, the first 
General of the Society of Jesus, and 
received from all the others — except, 
perhaps, Bobadilla — the homage and 
obedience required by the letter and 
spirit of the constitutions. 

And no mortal, not even the Pope 
himself, ever enjoyed so absolutely the 
obedience of his inferiors, as Ignatius 
and his successors in the generalate of 
this Order. It seemed good to his 
brethren, when they met to decide on 
the fundamental rules for future govern- 
ment, to prescribe the usual vows of 
poverty, chastity, and obedience. The 
obedience was to be perpetual and unre- 
served, one of their number being in- 
vested with ample powers over the rest. 
As a first principle of discipline, they 
agreed that all should imitate the Lord 
Jesus Christ, who gave Himself up 
to be a perfect offering to His Father for 
the salvation of mankind ; and that each, 
in his lesser mea.sure, should imitate 
Christ, by giving over all his proi)erty 
to the common good, and by surrender- 
ing his body in entire chastity. Tlie soul, 
also, was to be presented as a spiritual 
victim on the altars of heavenly obedi- 
ence ; and, to that end, one should be 



chosen " whom all might obey on earth 
as if he were Christ, by whose woTd» they 
might swear, and whose will, howevor 
slightly intimated, they wotild regard ai 
equal to that of a Divine oraole.*** Be- 
yond such a head they could not pos- 
sibly appeal ; and his commands, how- 
ever contrary to their own reason or de- 
sire, it would be nothing less than mortal 
sin to disobey. As the staff in the hand, 
serving onTy for passive obedience— es 
the ball on the table, moving with an- 
deviating precision according to the im- 
pulse it received — as the echo to the 
voice, having no modtdation of its own, 
a sound only responding to a breath, — so 
the soul and body of the Jesuit were to 
be kept in unreserved obedience to tbe 
O eneral . A nd if the individual member 
of the Society was bound to go whither- 
soever the Pope might send liim, X)r un- 
dertake any service the Pope might 
require, even this oflbring was made in 
anticipation of all events by the General 
himself, who, for his part, vowed abso- 
lute obedience to the Pope, just as all 
the brotherhood vowed absolute obedi- 
ence to himself. It was as if Ignatius 
were Christ, and as if Paul were God the 
Father. And however contrary we may 
perceive this universal passivity in a cor- 
porate body to be to manly and moral 
responsibility to the supreme Lord o< 
heaven and earth, we cannot but confess 
that the error of the principle is only in 
its application. If it had been Christ, 
instead of Ignatius, whom those devotees 
chose to be their absolute master, and if 
their successors had consecrated them- 
selves to that Master with equal sub- 
mission, their Society would have been 
as lovely and as blessed, as it has often 
been the object of suspicion, fear, and 
execration. 

The new General was forty-nine years 
of age. He would never sit for his por- 
trait, but we have descriptions of him, 
and copies of an imperfect picture painted 
after death. His head was bald. His 
complexion dark. His features bearing 
the tra(;e of penitential mortification. 
The forehead large; the nose rather 
long, and slightly curved. The eyes 
large and bright, but set deep in their 
sockets. The temper of the man was 
ardent, but his mind reflective, and 
by severe discipline trained to a 
habit of self-control that might bear 
the appearance of meekness and abne- 

« S. IgnatU ViU. Anct Joan. Pet MaflUo. Lib U. 
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gadon. He was of middle stature, and 
although lame» so contrived to walk that, 
uded oy the covering of a long robe, 
be could almost conceal his lameness, 
md whatever be the judgment of Rim 
irho seeth not as man seeth, we may be- 
Leye that the exterior of this personage 
(resented the most perfect semblance 
»f a pious and great man. Like all 
•ther members of churches or com- 
Qunities who display activity and per- 
teYeraiice in the use of superior abilities, 
IB was, from the first, an object of 
ealousy to many, and also of mistrust. 
They knew not what use he might make 
)f his power, and it is remarkable that 
the Bull which gave being to the Society 
[>f Jesus limited its number to sixty 

The first miracle that the advocates 
of his elevation to the rank of saint as- 
cribed to him, after his elec^on, was the 
casting a devil out of a young Biscayan. 
The first work that credible history 
records was the conquest of a Lutheran, 
ai^ we relate it in the words of Orlan- 
dini, thus : ''In those days had come 
from the Transalpine parts to Bome a 
young man, furnished by nature with 
excellent talents and gifts, but so far 
corrupted with the contagion of the 
LutheraJi pestilence that, not content 
with his own ruin, he was endeavouring 
to bring as many others as he could 
under the same delusion. But while 
this person was all intent on scattering 
his poison far and wide, to the per- 
version of soimd minds, the matter was 
made known to the sacred magistrates 
[the Liquisitorsl, and he was taken into 
custody. And when the magistrates had 
themselves, and by competent theo- 
logians, laboured in vain to bring this 
perverse youth to a sound mind, that 
they might leave nothing untried, they de- 
livered him to Ignatius to be healed, and 
for that purpose kept in custody in our 
[the Jesuits'] house. Ignatius and his 
associates received him blandly, and 
with gentle hands frequently applied to 
bim timely remedies. And at length, 
either the care of the yrudent physician, 
or the conversation ot the Fathers, pre- 
vailed." In short, another agency was 
now established for counteracting the 
Reformation of the Sixteenth Century — 
the art of Jesuitism, in addition to the 
force and the ten-ors of the Inquisition. 

We cannot but admire the sound 
policy of the General when we observe 
now he conducted himself within doors, 
in perfect adaptation of every action to 



the usages of collegiate life, and the 
standard of sanctity acknowledged in 
his Church. Allowing, therefore, for 
confusion of ideas, the high and the 
low, the grave and the ridiculous occu- 
pying positions in the ecclesiastical 
mind just the reverse of those they took 
in every other, we must confess him to 
have been a man of equal energy and 
penetration. *' First of all," says Mafi'ei, 
** he applied his mind to the establish- 
ment of domestic discipline " in the 
house newly occupied by his brethren 
and himself — '' a discipline that might 
be considered worthy of such an insti- 
tute, and worthy of the professors of 
Christian philosophy. To encourage 
others, therefore, and to lay the founda 
tions of true humanity in the minds of 
the young beginners, he sometimes em- 
ployed himself in the most dirty parts 
of the kitchen work, and pertbrmed that 
service with as great alacrity and dili- 
gence as if then, for the first time, he 
was entering on the task of amending 
himself, and but just starting on the 
career of a spiritual life, let those 
things did not divert him from graver 
matters, time being so apportioned that 
he could perform one duty without ne- 
glecting the fulfilment of another. To 
this he added a supreme love of poetry, 
an extreme frugality in food and 
clothing, while in exacting from every 
one the fulfilment of his duties, and in 
punishing them for misdemeanors, he 
tempered rigour with a wondrous lenity, 
and in providing for the necessities of 
all, whether of mind or body, he dis- 
played a more than paternal care and 
vig^ance. And when to those offices of 
charity he added appropriate and op- 
portune exhortations, both in public and 
in private, it was not in the least difficult 
for him to imbue the minds of all with 
the spirit of the new Society, as those 
minds kindled, spontaneously, with the 
love of duty and religion, and to mould 
them into those manners, and accustom 
them to that way of living which — ^if 
earthly things may be compared with 
heavenly — would make it seem that, 
within that building, angels dwelt in 
human bodies. For there were no com- 
plaints, no evil speakings, no murmur- 
ings to awaken suspicions or to estrange 
minds. Rather was there a lively con- 
test for pre-eminence in self-abasement 
and mutual submission — a vast alacrity 
in receiving and executing the com- 
mands of their superiors — a wonderful 
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candour and 8im])licity in offering ad- 
vice and making explanation — an intent 
onstody of sight and sense — an ardent 
love of prayers and of solid virtue — and, 
what necessarily follows, an admirable 
concord amidst a great variety of 
nations, age, and temper." Such is the 
picture which a Jesuit draws of the first 
occupants of his house at Rome, and 
considering the skill of its head, and 
the enthusiasm which quickens all 
young communities, his representation, 
—the moral part excepted, — ^may not be 
exaggerated. 

Sooner or later, the diligent prosecu- 
tion of any enterprise assuredly works 
out its own reward. So did Ignatius 
reap the fruit of long labour and many 
mortifications. He rose to honour now, 
and began to be exempt from many 
lesser cares. The inmates of his house 
had hitherto been mendicants ; in order 
to live from day to day they had to go 
into the streets and beg, and however 
confident and calm the head of that 
rapidly-increasing family might be, " he 
could not but feel that beggary is a 
pi*ecarious profession. One of the chief 
men of Rome, member of a Papal family 
and of good standing in the Church, 
renounced his benefices and presented 
himself as a postulate for admission into 
the Society, and was gladly welcomed. 
Glad in the habit of the Order, he went 
out to beg, in common with the humblest 
novice, and being well known and highly 
favoured by the clergy, brought home 
splendid alms. By his efforts the Society 
soon had its own church in the street of 
St. Mary, not very large, indeed, but 
very commodious, and situate in one of 
the best parts of the city. 

The first use made of that newly- 
acquired building was most remarkable, 
and amounted to nothing less than the 
production of a new instrument that 
Ignatius and his successors would em- 
ploy for the extension of their influence, 
the exaltation of their Church, and tlie 
wearing out of opposition. This instru- 
ment was the teaching of the young. 
Not education of a very choice quality, 
but still education. The early Christians 
made use of education so far as the laws 
and customs of a dominant Paganism 
would suffer it, and catechising was 
prosecuted by the most eminent of their 
teachers, by the Qyrils and the Clements, 
with triumphant success. Yet cate- 
chising had, for ages upon ages, been dis- 
used in Home. The mass of the people 



were made sure of by the olergv, tnd 
therefore they were not instracted. But 
Ignatius had always maintained th*| 
the spirit of inquiry that p osoc flB Od 
Europe would be fatal to hia ChiBftli 
unless enough education could be gives 
to the muld'tudes to oeeupy thdr 
mind and shutout the ideas propagirtBd 
by Luther, Calvin, Beza, Zmn^ioa, 
and the rest, by giving them ideis 
purely Roman, and by engaging piiestB, 
monks, and people in the bunneu of tbe 
Church. Having now a standlng-pUee 
in Rome, a pulpit of his own, and 
being saved from the life-wasting faril 
of itinerancy — ^whioh never did repay, 
and never will repay, the labonxs of 
those who trj to mnnenee the pnblie 
mind in cities — he made use or that 
pulpit for the instruction of children 
ana youth. On forty-six sncoessiye dayi 
he stood tliere as a ** teacher of babes.* 
A truer master they might have had, 
but not a wiser one. There he stood, 
and there he catechised. The poor, 
delighted with the homage thus paid to 
the parental heart hy one who would 
have accounted it a sm to be himself a 
father, except mystically, sent in their 
children by hundreds, and came them- 
selves to hear the cateohist. The rieh 
sent theirs too, for in the Chnrob all 
might be eoual. Nor was this all ; some 
of the proudest Romans came to sharo 
in the benefit of those catechisings, and 
the powerful mind of Ignatius Loyola 
could infuse its own favourite dogmas 
into the simplest sentences, and while 
seeming only to catechise half-clad in- 
fants, could sway a vast power over 
the notions and the dispositions even d 
" the sacred College.*' llie same idea 
he would repeat, reiterate, and reiterate 
again, to stamp it in by stroke upon 
stroke, and compel the memory of a 
multitude to carry it away and keep it 
Then, to relieve his audience from the 
weariness of repetition, he would make 
some bold digression, startling by the 
suddenness, if not the brilliance, of anen 
thought, fiing it, so to speak, into the 
imagination of rich and poor, and give 
it to the city for a household word 
Here was tact worthy of imitation any 
where. Other Jesmts did the same 
Each one of them led on a similai 
movement within his mission. Cate- 
chetical services were held in many oJ 
the chief cities of Europe. Houses 
were purchased and colleges built and 
crowded. Three years only passed away 
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) publioation of the first Bull of 
on, and Paul HI., enchanted 
) fidelity and zeal of their new 
ndists, confirmed his grant and 
d it besides, neitfier being able 
ing to limit the Society, fdready 
lelf invaluable, to the small 
of sixty professed members. 
Jiere are always eddies in the 
f popularity — or it is often a 
Lde, followed by as low a neap. 
3 more good, or bad, or clever a 
ay be, tlie more surely will he 

a reaction somewhere against 
Such was again the fate of 
i. They say tliat he had pro- 
le wrath of a Uceutious courtier 
ting the reformation of his mis- 
id placing her in refuge within 
86 of the Society. This gentle- 

they say, veuted his wratli by 
the house with stones, attacking 
ters, and threatening to assault 
eral himself. He ran tlirough 
jrsing the Jesuits, and ciiculated 
to his prejudice and otbei's. It 
easy to understand how such a 
lid gain the ear of the Cardinals 
the Pope himself, unless the rea- 
ness of his allegations counter- 
d or justified his vehemence, 
led, as they say he was, by the 
>tion of his vicious indulgences, 
jo be expected tliat little credit 
•e given to his accusations, what- 
>S6 accusations might have been, 
he could bring some tangible 
9 in support of them. And it is 
suspicious that his biographers 
ence on this point. The com- 
>ple, they say, " lighter than the 
or the leaf," suddenly turned 
Ignatius, and poured on him all 
of contempt. From day to day 
tred grew more bitter, and they 
«d against him with fearful im- 
ns. So furious wore tlie people 
durst not show his face out of 
►ut shut himself up in the col- 
mbling even there. Tlie Cardi- 
re divided, some thinking liim 
ind others not ; but the preva- 
inion was that so hot a fire 
lot have blazed without some 
id their Emiuences, if they did 
, liim off, at best showed him a 
scoureiging mistrust. Fearing 
sequences, he made application 
*ope, asking for an inquiry into 
. An inquiry was made by the 
nd Governor of Eome, and the 



issue of it was fKvaarBble to himself. 

The adversary was reproved, but not 
punished, and required to keep silence, 
under a severe penalty. Tnere the 
matter lay, and there we let it rest. 
What the charges were we know not, 
and llibadeneira says that they were 
too bad to be repeated. Neither were 
they all, for a certain priest declared 
that Ignatius and his brethren revealed 
confessions, were guilty of heresy, and 
committed crimes not to be named. 
This man fared harder than the other, 
for he was deprived of his benefices, 
and condemned to perpetual imprison-; 
ment for crimes not then divulged, hut 
afterwards revealed by time. The 
crimes, however, are not revealed by 
the Jesuits, and we therefore cannot 
estimate th^ degree of retributive justice 
that guarded the reputation of their 
founder, at the cost of his accusers. 

Again able to appear in public, the 
General and his Company resumed their 
various labours. To give some idea of 
tlie system that grew up under his con- 
trol, we will borrow the sommary state- 
ment of Cr^tineau-Joly :* 

" The company exercised its ministrjp 
in six kinds of houses. The General 
distinguished them under the names of 
professed houses, colleges, penaionatea 
or seminaries, novitiates, residences, and 
missions. 

" The prof eased homes were destined 
to the direction of souls, to confession* 
to preaching, to catechising, to attend- 
ance on the sick, and visitatiou of 
hospitals. 

" The colleges are public schools where 
the instruction is more or less complete, 
according to the importance of the 
foundation; it may embrace 'human- 
ities,' as far as theology inclusively. 
Colleges, with their churches, should 
possess property in proportion to the ex- 
pense necessary for professors and all 
the chaises of mstmction, for religious 
service, lor the library, and the cabinets 
of natural history. [But this last pro- 
vision would not be made in the Six- 
teenth Century.] Pupils are only ad- 
mitted as strangers, and pay nothing 
for their learning. 

" The seminaries f or pensionates, re- 
ceive scholars on payment. These estab- 
lishments are of two kinds — ^with classes 
or without. The latter frequent the 
classes of the neighbouring ccmege. 

« «' Histoire de la Compagnto de ^esoa." Tome I. 
Cbapitre UL 
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**The novitiate is the bouse of tiial 
where tliose who a&pire alter admibsion 
into the Coini>any are admitted to the 
exercises of spiritual life. These exer- 
cises are continued during two years. 

*' The residences are professed houses, 
or colleges, in germ. 

'* Missions are residences in foreign 
countries." 

And here, too, we gain a glimpse of 
the peculiar policy of Ignatius Loyola. 
He classified the constituencies of his 
Company after the manner thus deve- 
loped, and it might have been supposed 
that he would use evei'}' advantage of 
ex])erience, and make such im])rove- 
ments in them as events might require. 
But he would suffer no innovation. If 
anyone proposed the slighti'st funda- 
mental change, imder the idea of making 
anything more perfect, he oi)iK)8ed it so 
vigorously that the proposal could never 
be repeated. " What is better" he would 
say, *' destroys y;}iat is good." He wished, 
therefore, to keep what he considered 
good, without risking it in trying for 
something better. He had created, and 
was determined to preserve. But we 
must return to him at Home. 

Contemplating all classes and sorts of 
men as the objects whereupon the So- 
ciety would have to bestow its labours, 
he led the way in every direction. We 
have seen him begin witli children and 
the poor. The sick were also taken 
under his charge, and the hospitals re- 
ceived his agents into their wards. 
Within his college of St. Martha were 
collected female penitents who had once 
led an abandoned life, and it was tlie 
placing a woman there that raised the 
vengeance of her paramour as was just 
now noticed. His attention was also 
given to the Jews, at a time when some 
proposed to repeat the severity of Clau- 
dius, and drive them all out of Home, 
and even e%])e\ them from the Papal 
State, lest, as it was feared, " they should 
pervert the Christians." A singular 
Pontifical constitution of the year 1542 
had, in effect, prohibited the conversion 
of Jews, by determining that converts 
should be deprived of all their property 
under the notion that it was ill-gotten, 
the fruit of usury extorted from Chris- 
tians. But when the project of robbing 
and banishing them altogether came to 
be seriously entertained, Ignatius fore- 
saw the loss that Rome would eventually 
suffer, and pioposed rather to bring the 
Jews over to tne Church, and to obtain 



a repeal of that part of the oonfttitatioi 
which so directly repelled any thft 
might be willing to be proselytes. Jj 
this he succeeded, and having thus woi 
the good opinion of the Jews, applied 
himself to tneir instruction, gained ihe 
ear of many, baptised some, removed 
them to his own house, had them tau^ 
trades, and then transferred them to tbe 
houses of Romans, or saw them nM 
to such a position that they could hive 
houses for themselves. Wiser than fail 
countrvmen, if not more humane, he 
also olitained en exemption of tbe 
children of converted Jews from the in- 
famy that still descends to them Id 
Spam. With like zeal he exerted him- 
self for the erection of homes for 
orphans — a numerous class in Rome— 
and for outcast girls. And obsenris^ 
til at the Romans cared little for auii' 
cular confession, and that many died 
without it, he applied for, and obtained, 
the revival of an old law, compelliiif 
physicians to refuse to visit ai^ act 
person before he had sent for a pnest to 
give him the sacrament of penitence. 

At this time the Company received 
overtures from certain ladies that well 
nigh brought it into new difBcnltiei. 
One Isabel Rosella, a rather elderij 
lady of Barcelona, who had first aronsec 
Ignatius to give himself to study, hear 
iug that he had reached the jminade a 
fame, could not resist a very natural in 
clination to see the man to whosi 
fortunes she had given so decisive i 
turn. Some other ladies, catching lb 
enthusiasm, also bent their eyes 'Romt 
ward, and she and they boldly em 
barked for the eternal dty, desirinf 
there to unite themselves to the Con 
pany, and live according to its rule 
The General could not but acknowledg 
his gratification at the visit of thee 
ladies, and showed them' as nniel 
civility as the restrictions of his Orde 
would allow, but he told them that b 
was too much engaged in weighty ot 
cupations to undertake the cara o 
women. Dona Isabel, howeyer, was i 
lady of energy and perseverance. Bk 
reminded him of the sacred ohligatiooi 
of their old friendship, set forth the ju^ 
ness of her desire, and when she fbuad 
him impenetrable to all her argumeotti 
and iutreaties, she had recourse to conrUlf 
arts. If not of noble birth, she eame 
from a noble city, and therefore eonf- 
dently made application to " the Prinoes," 
that is to say, the Cardinals, and eo- 
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nged several of them to advise the 
Ptope to command him, by virtue of 
obedieDce, to undertake the chai*g» 
The Pope easily consented, and -Isabel 
band herself in the pleasurable posi-. 
tion of conquest over a man who had 
lever before been conquered. Ignatius 
leaved a sigh, while the Iberian sisters 
fathered themselves together under the 
uivering wing of his most reluctant 
latronage. Jesuitesses, however, they 
rere not. They were an affiliated sister- 
tood without a name ; it was the duty 
f General Ignatius to fashion them 
kright by holy discipline, and he began, 
Tilling or unwilling, to bear the burden, 
ir to seem to bear it. 

A home — we know not where — was 
>rovided for those ladies, and there they 
night soon taste the sweets of holy 
>bedience. Their spiritual Superior 
Clever dealt superficially with his busi- 
ness, and many days had not passed 
when their complaints grew to an over- 
whelming multitude, and to those com- 
plaints it behoved him, as the supreme 
authority, to give a patient hearing. 
Then their tender consciences needed 
much comfort, and of their inane and 
curious questions there was likely to be 
no end. In short, he groaned imder the 
bniden, and complained that it cost 
more labour to govern a few women 
than to keep the whole Company in order 
from the Netherlands to India. Towards 
Dona Isabel, whose indomitable spirit 
bore some resemblance to his own, he 
did entertain all proper feeling of esteem ; 
but when he looked upon the sisterhood, 
saw how restless they were, and how 
cumbersome they would certainly be- 
come, he recollected the troubles into 
which his care for others of the sex had 
already brought him and his brethren, 
and calculated the detriment that the 
Company would be almost sure to suffer 
fiom such a connexion. He foresaw 
that swarms of " religious women " in 
fiome and in all provinces would hang 
upon the skirts of the Society if the 
door just opened were not shut again ; 
he trembled at the thought of scandals 
that would certainly arise, and reduce 
that Society to the level of all others in 
public estimation, and resolutely made 
Up his mind to put an end, if possible, 
to the perilous innovation. 

But how to do it ? — as everything of 
great importance should be done ; that 
is to say, with every circumstance of 
aolemn preparation. First, then, he 



caused many extra masses to be said, 
for several days, and prayers for direction 
to be added, raising, of course, the ex- 
pctation of the whole fraternity, and 
mipressing the recent sisterhood with a 
salutary awe. From the altars he pro- 
ceeded to the Papal closet, fell at the 
Pope's feet, prayed for a hearing, and 
unfolded the whole tale of his discom- 
fort. The toil, he declared, was more 
thau'he could bear. The work lay not 
within his original vocation, and after 
all there was no hope of good fruit, but 
every prospect of mischief that might 
be irreparable. He begged and prayed 
to be released from that obligation, and, 
by a special brief, to have the Society 
exempted for ever from the management 
of women. The prayer was granted, 
and Apostolic letters dispatched to that 
effect; Dona Isabel and her sisterhood 
returned to Barcelona, and the great 
Society retained its integrity, and con- 
served its independence 

Whether the world has been the 
better or the worse in consequence 
of the divorce of ladies from the 
Jesuit brotherhood, is one of the nu- 
merous questions that lie beyond the 
scope of a biography, but the writer 
ventures to express his own opinion that 
ladies were not created for subjection to 
such absolute and relentless control as 
that of a Jesuit Superior. 

Singleness of purpose, severe self-dis- 
cipline, a truly military power of govern- 
ing that, but for his lameness, might 
have raised him to the command of 
armies, invest the founder of this won- 
derful Society with the character of a 
hero, and attract the reverential regards 
of all hero-worshippers. His employ- 
ment, too, of moral means for the de- 
fence of his Church, if he had been 
satisfied with moral means alone, might 
have won for his memory the praise of 
humanity. Never before had the force 
of persuasion been tried so earnestly. 
Here and there a tender-hearted man 
had proposed to substitute catechisms 
for curses, had interposed good offices 
for the protection of the persecuted, and 
quoted from the writings of the elder 
Fathers many sentences condemnatory 
of prevalent severities; but none baa 
yet instituted a catechetical system. The 
Franciscans preached more gently, and 
begged ; the Dominicans thundered from 
their pulpits, instructed the troopers 
how to gam merits for their souls by the 
extermination of heretics. There was a 
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mildftr, as well as a liarKher cuKtom in 
the Church, but no one before Ignatius 
I-ioyola set up colleges for the counter- 
action of heresy, or utidertook to estab- 
lish an extensive system of juvenile 
teaching; and although the tc^acliing 
was exceed! nglv su])eriicial, and it re- 
mained for A(iuaviva, a succeeding 
General of the Company, to raise their 
system somewliat nearer the require- 
ments of the times, tlio j)ralse of be- 
ginning t() move in tlie direction of 
humanity must unriuestionablv be 
awarded to Ignatius 1 iOyola. We should 
be glad if tliat praise could be awarded 
without reserve. 13 ut tliis very Aquar 
viva, in his capacity as Ocmeral, toge- 
ther with the other higli authorities 
whoso concurrence was indispensable to 
the publication of the first authenticated 
history of the Order, desired that the 
world should know of an oat of another 
kind, the relation of which exhibits 
their founder in entire agreement with 
the most cruel of his contemporaries, 
and effectually disproves any allegation 
of lukewarmness which the bominicans 
— ever jealous of fame — might have 
made against him. The facts are these. 
The Waldensian and liUtheran doc- 
trines were tinding considerable accept 
anoe all over Italy. The former, from 
remote ages — the latter, from innova- 
tion. Venice, Modena, Parma, and 
Piacenza were moved by a deeply-pene- 
trating spirit of inquiry. In Venice, the 
civil autliority undertook the work of 
destroying heresy by putting heretics to 
death ; but while the doge and the 
senators did service to the Church by 
their zeal, they gave great umbrage to 
the Pope and Cardinals by their inde- 
pendence, for they would not commit 
the administration of their Inquisition 
to any Iloman agent. There, and at 
Modena, young Jesuits did their best to 
put down heresy. At Parma and Pia- 
cenza, two of the original members, I^ 
fevre and Laynez, plied their utmost 
powers of argument to confound the 
preachers, but their eloquence was but 
a breath to blow off the flame on one 
side of the torch, and make it ilare more 
furiously on the other. They reported 
the insufficiency of sermons, ami their 
brethren from Venice complained of the 
officiousness of tlie Senate, a body of 
laymen who paid far too little deference 
to clerical prerogative. The part then 
taken by Ignatius is so remarkable that 
it should not be stated in any other 



words than those of Orlandini, which 
come under the imprint of the Bocsietj 
iiself. He writes thus : — 

*' Ignatius, having received informa- 
tion of these disturbances, found la 
opportunity of conversing with the Pop0; 
and not only related to him what 
troubles had arisen at Parma throiufb 
wicked men, but also the mat miBchM 
to the Christian republic that wu 
spreading in Venice and in Modeni. 
He represented that unleee efiisctQil 
measures were taken to the contraiT, 
the plague would soon spread over iB 
Italy; and he repeatedly made ftw9 
com])1aint8 to many of the CardiDih, 
especially to Burgensis and Theatinoii 
to whom the Pope had confided ttie dotj 
of opposing it. Moved by their autho* 
rity, hosides the deference ])aid to JgUr 
tins, and under great anxiety and fair 
lest the i)oison, once received into tlw 
veins, should run through all the meat- 
bers of the Church, his Holiness formed 
a new tribunal of six Cardinals, exedliiig 
in wisdom' and zeal, who, with sapieme 

f)ower, might exerdse inquisition over 
leretical and depraved persons, and who, 
placed in this charge, as on a watob- 
tower, might exert severe vigilance oter 
every part of the Church, that they who 
contumaciouslv departed from the troth 
might be quicxly given over to it; and 
that, by making examples of merited 
severity, they might pluck up all the 
shoots and roots of heresy."* 

This distinctlv traces to Tgnatius the 
institution of the Congregation of the 
Holy Oifice at Rome, a pro^eding which 
brought all the inquisitions then exist- 
ing into one body, for the first time 
called '*the Supreme and Universal 
Inquisition." Jt points out who insti- 
gated its formation, and to what bold 
and governing mind is to be attributed 
this master-stroke of discipline. We 
cannot stay here to point out its vast 
importance to the Court of Rome, nor 
even to demonstrate the analogy tiiat 
a])pears in the two great systems of tiis 
*' Bociety of Jesus" and the Inquisition, 
but we could not make our sketch d 
this life and character complete without 
marking a fact that has been almost, ii 
not entirely, overlooked. With regard 
to the controversy between the Re- 
formers and the Church of Rome, in 
general, it is enough to remind the 
reader that Ignatius regarded himseU 

* Hint SodetatU Jeto. P«m. I., Lib. IV. 
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as leader of the army that was to conquer 
the former, and assure the eternal 
tnamph of the latter. like all great 
Ipierals, he did his hest for victory, and 
WIS not the least nice as to the means. 
Ha would be merciful when he could 
aflbrd to be so. 

A good general guards himself, with 
iQ possible precaution, against the mis- 
takes of his allies. He does not suffer 
ihem to direct any part of his forces, 
nor does he intermeddle with the move- 
ments or the discipline of their divisions. 
He estimates their probable value in the 
campaign, and according to that estimate 
he disposes of his own troops. But these 
forces must not be distracted, for on 
them first he calculates, whether for an 
ftssault or for a safe retreat. Ignatius 
did the like. And although his position 
U Borne placed him in commanication 
nith the Sovereign and the Princes, be 
iteadily discouraged the Provincials from 
(naking themselves conspicuous at royal 
Bourts. The Spanish Provincial, for 
Bjiample, Araoz, incurred his grave dis- 
ipprooation, for being frequently seen 
unong the coiuHers at Madrid. 

But the greatest cause of apprehen- 
lion lay not here. He dreaded the 
afEect of ecclesiastical honours on his 
brethren fieur more than the favour of 
Kiags, and put forth his utmost energy 
to prevent Uie ingress of such a dis- 
tracting influence among ihem as cu- 
pidity of Church preferments. And 
although he may not have avowed it, 
there was another and weighty reason 
that must have presented itself to his 
mind. The centre of the Order was in 
Rome. The members, everywhere else, 
were missionaries, or, in other words, 
they were soldiers on foreign service, 
ana lookcni towards Rome, the seat of 
government, of authority, and of ho- 
QODT, as their head-quai*ters«ind their 
borne. Whatever promoted foreign set- 
tlement also tended to weaken tiie at- 
tachment to the central power, and 
irhenever a soldier settled abroad, he 
{ormed a new attachment that inter- 
Gored with his alliance to the Sove- 
reign at home. To take charge of a 
parish, for example, would be to accept 
anew ecclesiasticfiJ superior, under ob- 
lif^ons incompatible with obedience 
Wthe old one; but to become a bishop 
would he to renounce the vow of abso- 
kte obedience to the General, and 
transfer it to the Archbishop and the 
Pope, and, worst of all, to contract cer- 



tain ties of patriotism with another 
adopted country. Hence the mind of 
Ignatius was utterly repugnant to every 
proposal for calling a member of his 
Company to any preferment in the 
church. 

Mafiei relates, at great length, an 
example of this repugnance. The 
Bishop of Trieste had died, and that 
diocese was infested, as they said, with 
ravening wolves of heresy. Ferdinand, 
King of the Romans, anxious to fill 
the See with a man whose energy would 
be likely to subdue the rising spirit of 
Lutheranism, wrote to Lejay, then in 
Trent, on occasion of the Coimcil, offer* 
ing him the mitre. Lejay felt some 
difficulty in accepting so high a dig- 
nitv and so large a revenue, for the 
bishopric was very lucrative, consist- 
ently with his vow /)f poverty, and in 
spite of the jealousy of his General, 
and therefore sent back a letter of re- 
fusal. But the King had set his heart 
upon Lejay, and instantly dispatched 
a courier to Home, with one letter to 
the Pope, asking that, by an act of 
authority, he woidd require the priest to 
submit to the episcopal chai^, and 
another to his Ambassador, instructing 
him to urge the prayer. A rumour <m 
this correspondence reached Ignatius, 
who ran to the Apostolic palace with- 
out losing a moment, found easy access 
to his Holiness, represented the incom- 
patibility of episcopal honours and re- 
venues with tne poverty and humility 
of a Jesuit, and implored him to refuse 
the application of King Ferdinand. 
The rope smiled at the simpHcity of 
Ignatius, and after long colloquy, en- 
deavoured to change the conversation. 
But the General was very sad, kept to 
the point, and would not leave the 
Papal presence until he thought he 
had made some slight impression. But 
the Pope was as unwillmg to miss a 
suitable man as Ignatius was to lose 
him. From the Vatican he proceeded 
to visit all the Cardinals in Rome, trust- 
ing to vanquish the whole College in 
detail, and actually went to every 
Cardinalitian palace, on foot, traversing 
Rome day and night, in all directions, 
imtU he had recounted his objections 
to every eminence, and received from 
each one a sarcastic smile or an ex- 
plicit refusal to let slip so effective a 
bishop as Lejay would smrely make. 
And now the case of the Society grew 
desperate. For if the talents of its 
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inMrnbnrH markful ihfim out, for vcrU:- 
HiaKtinal hRnrflttcH, and if i\w wholn 
('oiirft of llom« j>nrHWMl wcalfh nnd 
powpr upon Uh'Tii, oih* by on**, thn (Hh- 
)»«rsion of Uh; wholu inif(lit follow. No 
vow <!onM HiHiiHt, i\w. diMsolvin^ ik»w*t 
of th« I*o!»«, and if sii^h brilliant bribiw 
w«r« hM up bffoH! t.lw'Tn, bow innny 
wonld Ih) found ra]>abb* o( rfhin^iuf^ ib» 
allnroniMnt? Ah a last. n'soiin?fi, tb^n, 
b« ran tx> tbft AfnbasHH<|r)r of bin Ma- 
jfrHty, and pndflavoun'd Ut indurf, biin 
to witbdraw tb» Huit nia<b^ upon bJH 
niaHti!r'Hap])1imit.ion, until fnrtlK-r ordor^, 
and HO put olf i\\f apiwiintmrnit of !/>• 
jay, wbi«b would otlifrwir^f; \}0. nnwbi 
tbft v«5ry m!Xt d»iy. Hut tlm AniluiM- 
Hailor could not Hufftir an jMurloHJastir Ut 
dotftr him from th*i ox*'(!Utif»n of bin 
niaHtftr'H onbTH, and Htilfly n*fuwd to 
listr^n U) any Kurdi ri*.([\U'H\.. Y<'t it Ih 
liard to oonrjiivc wbat riould bavn ftX- 
bauHtod t}i<! n;sourc*'H of a mind ho fifr- 
tilo, or dHin{>f!d a Hpirit tbat was nv.vt^r 
known t/) flag. If^riHtiuH bittliouglit liini 
of a fair TMniit.<?nt, whrw*; f!onf«'SHionH 
w«;ni HtaUidly poiin^d into bin *!ar, and 
flltliouj(>i ladicH nii^bt nr)t \n'. safely m- 
c^ivrd into tb« Hori*!ty, tlif^ wihicucc. of 
a lady, in a c-aH^ of rxtn^rnity, was not 
to b« dfsjiiwd. Ho obry»«d tb*'- bap])y 
thougbt, and laid bin oawi bfd'oro Mar- 
f^arPt, daupfbUir of tbo K«nnjH'ror of (icr- 
many, tlicn at Uoin«. Tbo Iwly rould 
not jmsMibly HiMint tbo dpnin? of bur 
fionfd'HHor, and nbe tlif^rrfon; und^rt^Kik, 
on b«r own ningU; reHjK)nHibility, Ut 
forbid tb*; AmbaHsador tf> |»ro(;(M'd in 
tbo flpplirtation fr)r tbc appointniont of 
tbo pn'sbytPT, I^J'jay, to tlio wo of 
'IVioHto. 'f'bo AnribHHHfldf>r cruiwiit^i-d tfi 
HUHponrl liin action for a pcrio<l Hjioci- 
(if.d ; I)(natiuH wroto a h'W'V tf) tbo 
King of till: lloirianM, n-proH^-nting tbat 
tbo admission of niitros \i\U) tbo Hooioly 
would ondangor itH oxistonro, and oflor 
ing birn tbf!ir boHt fifTviocK anri prayorn 
if ho wonld rooal liin Hi>|i1if'atiori t/) tbo 
f*opo. Ferdinand yiobb-rl, nnd tbo So- 
il ioty o»ca|K;d a i>oril tbat, at that tiino, 
it ba^l not Htrongtb onougb to witb- 
htand. 

ItM founrlor, liowovor, did not sf) abso- 
lut>oly rojoot honr>urH as to bmi; any op- 
portunity of UHiiig thorn to bin own ad 
vantage. Ho or>nM;nt.<ul, for oxaniplo, 
tbat ono of tlio Sri^iinly wbould \u^ mado 
I'atriarob of AbyHsiTiia, whon, in con- 
junction with tho King of Portugal, bo 
bad concort'jd a wdionio for Hubjiicting 
tbat indo]>f)ndont Church tothodotninion 



of tbo Hoc of Kome, aiid making Abys* 
ninia a I'ortngiiosf? \Hwim«fAati. Aod 
whon tbat Sovuroign qiiaiTplled with tbe 
Kupntnio I'ontifT, ho charged hinnetf 
with tbo officf) of inmliator, and iftur 
nniob tHMibloNoino nfgoiiatioii, had the 
Hatinfaction of wicing tncm reconciled to 
oacb other, and receiving the accemion 
of power tbat anoh an achievement of 
liigh HtatfwnianHhip could not but bring. 
And the aHc^endancy he had no m% 
oxortod over hia fiiHowon, withonl 
having be<;n foiled in any effort to en- 
fringe liiH authority, wan now as abflolote 
a« if be wen? indeed " God's Vicar." A 
Hingular firofoHaion of obedience made 
by them in the year I04H, gave proof of 
t b i H f I Hr;on d an oy . Colleges h ad tveen m- 
tabliHhod in Portugal, and even in Indii, 
for general fMluoation, but, not as yfi, in 
Italy. NV)W, however, two colleges wen 
alK»ut to be oi)oned, one in tlie neigh- 
i»ourhood of Homo, and the otlier in 
Hirilv ; both, of course, were to be wp- 
pliod with maflters, and success cnold 
only bo attained by extreme diligence 
I in tbo <d)M;ure la>M>ur of teaching cbil* 
j rlron, not t/i sjM?ak of the menial Herri- 
I tudo tbat niuHt neeeftsarilj be borne b) 
. Honio. in ordor to the domesUc order w 
I tbf»Mo oHt^ibliHbments under the superiof 
I guidfince of othera. To renounce popa* 
lar apjdauf4e, n^re from the pulpit, 
ceaHo V} gain honour by waging contit)- 
vorHy with unlearned heretics, andshrinl 
at once intf) oblivion, would require in 
tlio ff'w r>n whom that lot of servitude 
might fall, the highest degrees of abne 
gatir>n. To aacertain how far he migbl 
oxfK'ct an unconditional oliedience, Ig 
natiuH called together all the inmates o 
bin bouhe in Home, aliout thirty-six ii 
numlior, and put a written paper ioti 
tbo baTid of each, containing certau 
'|uoHtionM. of which tho sulmtanoe wu 
whotbor e^b one of his children woulc 
willingly hold himself ready to be sen 
to Sicily, or to remain in Rome, re 
ooiving nioHt gladly tho commands moi 
Hgrooablo t^) bin GencTal, as fiod's Vicar 
— wf)uld receive with equal pleasor 
aTiy charge, either for literary service o 
fr)r manual labour? — would readily un 
dortako to teafdi, so far as in him laj 
wbat ho bad never learnt? — or, if nc 
Hont to t/tach, luit learn, would he be coc 
t>ont t/i loam anything whatever, ever 
frf»m any maHter?>-and finally, would b 
alHo uccopt as most excellent, and mcN 
conducive to the Divine glory, the ohWfft 
tioTi Ui p<trform whatever might lie r> 
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q[uired of him by his superior, and 
would he altogether bend his judgment 
and even his senses into subjection to 
the mind and sense of his superior ? He 
gaTO Uiem three days for consideration, 
and summoned them again into his pre- 
seuce. Never did men bow more lowly in 
the presence of their Qod than these 
thirty-six Fathers at the feet of their 
Gteneral. They came as bidden. Each 
one brought a written answer in his h and, 
subscribed with his name That of Ca- 
nisius — ^afterwards known as author of 
the famous " Catechism of Christian Doc- 
trine" — is a fair specimen of the whole. 
It runs thus : — 

"Having deliberated within myself 
on the questions which were put to me, 
in brief, by my reverend father in Christ 
and General, Master Ignatius, I answer, 
first, that, the Lord helping, I feel my- 
self equally moved towards either part, 
whether he commands me to remain 
here at home, or to go to Sicily, India, 
or whithersoever he may send me. Then, 
if I am to go to Sicily, I simply profess 
that it will be to me most grateful to 
discharge whatever office or ministry 
may be there laid upon me, even that of 
COOK, gardener, porter, auditor, for ex- 
ample, and of professor of any branch 
of learning, even if I be ignorant of the 
same. And from this very day, which 
is the fifth of Febmary, I sacredly vow, 
without any hesitation, that henceforth 
I will oare for nothing, as concerns my- 
self, nor will I be ever seen to make any 
account of habitation, mission, or any 
sort of convenience for myself, all care 
and solicitude of that kind being left 
once and for ever to my father in Christ, 
the reverend General. To him, there- 
fore, I fully submit everything, humbly 
offer, and confidently^ commend, the 
government both of my soul and bodj, 
with my understanding and my will, m 
Jesus cSuist our Lord, in the year 1548." 
It was well for Canisius that the 
wverend General did not so far take 
him at his word as to make him porter 
of the Sicilian College, but rewarded 
his meek submission by exalting him to 
places of trust and high repute. 

In the year following, the new Sicilian 
College was opened in Palermo, amidst 
great popular excitement. The most 
polished and the most vehement orators 
that the Society could boast, preached to 
high and low, in the pulpits of Mes- 
sina and Palermo. The multitudes were 
exhorted to confess their sins, and to 



walk in processions ; and that the fervid 
piety of those islanders might have some 
appreciable object, Ignatius sent them a 
precious gift. The donation consisted 
of two sculls — scuUs left with their 
mortal spoils by two of the eleven thou- 
sand virgins of St. Ursula. They were 
inclosed in a richly-carved and orna- 
mented coffer, and so profound was the 
sensation produced by their advent to 
the Trinacrian isle, that not a few of 
the populace felt their weary limbs 
nerved with new strength, and their in- 
valid bodies warmed with returning 
health. In short, the sculls had mi- 
raculous virtue, and the Jesuits had 
gifts of healing. So nicely did Ignatius 
adapt his operations to the tastes, the 
prejudices, and the infirmities of those 
over whom it was his purpose to exert 
influence, whether Popes, or Cardinals, 
or kings, or beggars. Surely this was 
wisdom ! 

Many pa^es might now be filled with 
anecdotes, illustrative of the personal 
character of this extraordinary man, 
and of the policy he pursued in rearing 
the fabric which his successors enlarged, 
but never substantially altered. !But 
enough has been related to show what 
manner of mind his was, and while a 
tedious recital of his acts as founder of 
the Society of Jesus would add nothing 
of importance to this knowledge, a repe- 
tition of the marvels related by his 
eulogists might be mistaken in these 
days of better sense for an effort to 
cover his memory with ridicule. We 
care not to provoke incredulity by re- 
peating, even as fables, tales which it is 
not possible to believe. 

Julius III entered on his Pontificate 
in the year 1550. When at the Council 
of Trent, in capacity of Legate, he had 
witnessed the zeal of Lefevre, Laynez, 
and Salmeron, on behalf of the Roman 
See, and now most readily acceded to an 
application of Ignatius to confirm the 
Order instituted by his predecessor, and 
confer on it some new privileges. And, 
this point being gained, the founder 
might well have thought himself in pos- 
session of the utmost success that am- 
bition could desire ; but perhaps consi- 
dering that although he had received a 
double sanction he could only boast of 
one election, and that many professed 
members of the Company had not given 
him their suffrages, except insomuch as 
a vow of obedience might be equivalent 
with a vote of election, and ftirthermore 

M 
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doRiring that tlio original fonn of dis- 
cipline, framed in the infancy of the 
Institution, should be revised and 
brought nearer to his idea of i>crfection, 
he took a step tliat conducted him into 
a second election, while yet he seemed 
to offer that election to another. 

The Fatliers that were in llome, or 
near enough to assemble there witliout 
much inconvenience, were surprised by 
receiving a summons to present them- 
selves at a time ai)pointed, together 
with a long paper from the General, 
sotting fortli reasons why he should 
abdicate liis ofBce, and call on them to 
confer it on another. lie declared tliat, 
through age and infirmitv he was no 
longer able to fulfil the duties incum- 
bent on him, descanted on the obliga- 
tions of holy humility, and concluded by 
a pure and simple deposition of the 
office. But tliey did not perceive any 
correspondent indication of infirmity, 
nor had his powers of government failed 
for an instant. At the same time, 
however, he suffered a loophole to re- 
main through wliich to return if they 
did not require him to retire. An 
answer to that pajier was written delibe- 
rately, at his request, and dissuaded him 
from persistance in any such a ])urpose. 
The Fathers came to Rome, unanimously 
refused to let him resign his ofhce, and 
after much protesting on both sides, he 
consented to take a few days for de- 
liberation. Before tlie expiration of the 
time, a deputation came to him with a 
plain refusal to submit to any other 
master, and thus, as the Pope had con- 
firmed the sanction of the Societjr, so 
did they confirm the election or Uie 
General. 

During five years from this time, 
under favour of the two Popes, Julius 
III. and, for the few days of his reign, 
MarceUus II., he gave his chief atten- 
tion to the consolidation of the Society 
and the perfection of its constitutions. 
But the accession of Paul IV. to the 
PojKjdom, brouglit with it an inUTruj)- 
tion of tranquillity by tlio outbreak of 
war between liimsolf and Philip II. of 



Spain. The war, if so much it might 
be called, lasted a very short time, but 
the troops of the Duke of Alva attacked 
Home, and Ignatius, feeling himself 
really overtaken by infirmly* and 
unable to cope with the perils and exi- 
gencies of the time, and having now no 
more to do for the Society, left the city, 
and retired to a villa that had lately 
been erected for the use of the Jesuit 
Roman College, intending to surrendor 
himself to undisturbed study. Tke 
house, as it would appear, was not yet 
in a fit state for occupation, and id 
dampness, even in the iieat of simimer, 
was more than his enfeebled constitu- 
tion could boar. Without any symptom 
of acute disease, his strength at onoe 
began to fail. Slow fever and a dailf- 
increasing langour occasioned concern 
among those around him, rather thu 
alarm. Physicians were called in, but 
they pronounced that there was no 
danger, and prescribed little more thia 
repose and care. Still sinking lower 
under a weight of lassitude he became us- 
able to quit his chamber, but on Jnlj 
30th, 1550, there transacted some bun- 
noss of the Society, dismissed his at- 
tendants, and fell asleep. Next momintf, 
on entering the chamber early as usuid, 
they found him almost lifeless; no 
cordial could revive expiring animalion, 
and soon after sunrise he waa no more. 
Thus unexpectedly did this laborious, 
man, in the sixty-mih year of his ago, 
drop into the grave. 

Laynez was elected second General of 
the Society of Jesus, and found it occa- 
pying twelve provinces, with about a 
hundred houses. The genius of Ignatius 
lives to this day in a vastly-expanded 
institution, but the policy oi Jesuitisin 
is not to be traced to him so certainly 
as to his successors. He carried, it is 
true, the dominion over intellect and 
conscience to an excessive length, bat 
probably did not foresee what is to oup 
selves most palpable, that the despotism 
he established in tliat infant company 
would be used for evil by fiu: worse i 
than himself. 
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JB are few oharaeters in the whole 
of oontemporarr Erenoh hJBtoiT 
which the mind can dwell with 
ced satisfaction ; how many ** great 
have disgraced themselves by the 
est actions ! how many lieroes to 
L a promineot place is now assigned 
e temple of glory would lose all 
prestige if closely scanned ! Espe- 
amongst the scientific men w)io 
buted so much to the imperishable 
of the Napoleonic era, are we 
tshed to find the most painful con- 
. Laplace, Lagrange, Monge, and 
r had genius of the highest order, 
bat is j>ist the reason why they 
i have disdained the spurious dig- 
conferred by embroidered dress- 
knee-breeches, and patents of 
ty. Their master, however, the 
leior of Italy himself, had set 
the example; "il aspire k de- 
re," said the sarcastic Paul Louis 
er when he heard that the first 
l1 was preparing to don the 
rial mantle. 

m such strange inconsistencies 

m with unfeigned pleasure to the 

of a genuine man — a man in 

transcendant superiority of in- 

was combined with simplicity of 

and a firm belief in religious 

Andre Marie Ampere, bom 

emieux, near Lyons, January 20, 

manifested at a very early age his 

ition for mathematical investigar 

he was brought up under his 

's superintendence, and the man- 

a which he went through his 

Qtary course of studies does the 

tst credit to the distinguished 

L on whose name he was destined 

er years to shed so much lustre. 

were troublous times : the French 

ution had called to arms the 

of Europe, and whilst the strains 

Marseillaise excited against the 

ets of the coalition bands of re- 

5an patriots whom liberty had 

lorphosed into soldiers, the more 

;unate citizens detained at home 

jir duties or position were falling 

is to the tyranny of Robespierre, 

plus quam civilia bella of '92 and 

During the memorable siege of 

;, M. Ampere, senior, nobly stood 

) post as a magistrate in that 



devoted city, although be knew |all wVH 
his late if the troops of IAm OoQ^taitiofii 
obtained the victory. He fm ilk the 
end summoned before the x^olntiiRiarj 
tribunal ; and, condemned ton^eatff^bcT. 
not resigning his duties, he'^siounM' 
the guillotine with the calm of alnw 
whose conscience is at rest. 

The day preceding his execution he 
had written to his wife a letter, firom 
which we give the following character- 
istic extract: "I have received, my 
dearest love, your consoling note. It 
has acted like a soothing medicine to 
allay the pain which 1 feel. My fellow- 
citizens misjudge me; through the 
most cruel separation they cut me 
asimder from a ooimtry to which I am 
so fondly attached, and whose happiness 
has always been the earnest desire of 
my heart. I hope that my death may 
be the seal of a general reconciliation 
between all my brethren. I forgive 
most cordially those who have wished, 
suggested, or commanded the shedding 
of my blood. I venture to hope that 
the vengeance of the nation, whose in- 
nocent victim I am, will not extend 
itself to our small property, which was 
amply sufficient for all our wants— 
thanks to your wise economy. . . . 
Next to my trust in the Almighty, in 
whose bosom I hope soon to rest, my 
sweetest consolation is that you will 
cherish my memory as much as you 
yourself have been dear to me. ion 
owe me this return of affection. If, 
firom the depths of eternity, where our 
dear little girl has preceded us, I may 
be allowed to take an interest in earthly 
matters, you will be, as well as my dear 
children, the object of my care. May 
they enjoy a better fate than their 
father! May they ever walk in 'the 
fear of God—that fear which, notwith- 
standing the firailty of our nature, 
worketh in us innocence and righteoua- 
ness ! ... Do not mention to my 
Josephine the trial which awaits her 
mother ... let her be, if you can, 
ignorant of it. A t/or my son, thers is 
nothing which I do not expect from him," 

This is a beautiful parting charge, 
and a document which a family may with 
feelings of legitimate pride, exhibit in its 
archives. We fancy that young Andre 
Maiie must have felt both humbled in 
H 2 
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his own oyofl and overwhelmed by the 
oonsciousneBR of a heavy reHponsibility, 
when, looking around him attlio alllicted 
circle, he saw liiB widowed mother and 
his siHter JoHephine clinging to him for 
protection ana 8upi)ort. lit) detcnnined 
immediately, with God's help, to do his 
best, and he resumed his studies for the 
purnose of turning them to some prac- 
tical account. M. Ampere is more ospe- 
oially known amongst us as a natural 
philosopher; but his mind was one 
which could grapple with the whole 
circle of human knowledge ; ho has been 
described as a living cyolopojdia, and 
we sliall see him, towanls the end of his 
glorious career, drawing up a classifica- 
tion of the sciences, far superior to that 
of Aristotle, Bacon, or d'AlemlHsrt. His 
anxiety to peruse Euler and linmouilli 
had, in the first instance, induced our 
young savant to master tlio elements of 
Latin; he then went through Lagrange's 
" M^caninue Analytique," makiug all 
the calculations for himself After the 
death of his father, botany engaged his 
attention for some time, and diverted 
him in a pleasant manner from the 
gloomy tliou^hts which the horrors of 
the lievolution suggested. liotany, 
although a branch of the sciences, has 
many ties which connect it with the ima- 
gination. Read M. Ampere's favourite 
botanical vade rneoum-^ eajo. Jacques 
Jlousseau's letters, and say whether it 
is possible to clothe in more beautiful 
language the technicalities of natural 
history, or to associate more poetry with 
science. Thus the moncotyiedons and 
dicotyledons led Andre Mane l)y degrees 
to an acquaintance with the Muses ; he 
read Horace and 'i'asso ; nay, ho wrote 
verses himself, and sought to realise the 
new and fresli ideas which were awaken- 
ing in him, MistU carminibus, mm sine 
Jistula. 

But what were those ideas ? Botany 
exclusively ? The properties of herba- 
ceous plants ? The comparative merits 
of LiniisBus and Toumefort ? No ! no ! 
behold a small manuscript journal with 
the title, " Amorum, 1 790," which lets us 
into the whole secret. There is M. 
Ampere, whom most of us recollect as a 
Tcnerable gentleman, intent on equa- 
tions, consorting with irrational quanti- 
ies, and deaf to all but surds ; there he 
is, actually courting, even popjdng tlie 
quetiion 1 Who would have suj)posed it? 
Amongst the numerous manuscripts 
left by the delightful old philosopher, 



autobiographical memoirs have been 
found which extend over the ^ater 
part of his youth, and fVom which we 
shall make a few extracts. When virtue 
and religion animate the outpouring of 
youthful afibotion, it is pleasant to reotll 
tliem. 

" Sunday, April 10, 1796.— Isaw hir 
for tlie first time. 

" Saturday, August 20. — Went to Ktr 
house, and borrowed Soave's 'Kovelle 
Morali.' 

** Saturdav, Septeml)er 8. — M. Coup* 
per having left tne day before, I called 
to return tlie * Novelle Morali/ I wm 
allowed to select another work in the 
library, and took * Mme. Deshoulierei.' 
Jlemamed one moment alone with her. 

" Sunday, 4. — ^After mass I aecompi- 
nied the two sisters home, and brought 
back the first volume of Bemardin (de 
Saint Pierre) ; ihe told me she would be 
alone, as her mother and sister leave on 
Wednesday. 

" Friday, 16. — Galled to return Ber 
nardin, vol. 2nd. Talked with her and 
with Genie. I'romised to bring a rolume 
of plays the next day, 

'* Satiu-day, 17. — I brought the plays, 
and began opening my heart to her, 

" Monday, l\). — I finished the confee^ 
sion of my feelings ; she jj^ve me some 
faint hopes, and prohibited me from 
coming back before her mother^s return* 

" Saturday, 24. — I called with Bemar- 
din, vol. 3ra, and ' Mme. Deshoulieres.' 
Brought homo vol. 4th, Pope*B 'Dun- 
ciad,' and the umbrella. 

" Monday, 26.— Took back the * Dun 
ciad' and the umbrella; saw her in the 
garden, without daring to speak to her. 

" Friday, 80. — Took back Badne and 
Bernardin, vol. 4th ; itated my m$he$ to 
her mother, whom I found in the sitting 
room, measuring some cloth. . . ." 

Such is tlie course of all virtuous at- 
tachments ; let the reader oontrasC with 
these few memoranda either Mirabeau*s 
" Lettres a Sophie," or the $ouvenin of M. 
de Barras ! llie manuscript book which 
contains the above is full of interesting 
particulars, which bring us on graduallr 
to the 15th Thermidor, and the seventh 
year of the Republic (August, 1799), 
when the citizen Andre Marie Amp^, 
and Mademoiselle Julie Carron, were 
married, secretly, according to the rites of 
the Catholic Church. The oivil cere- 
mony, or registration, took place a few 
weeks afterwards. This was an im< 
portaut event, in more senses than one, 
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Ampere ; for the circumstances of 
lewlv-married couple were not of 
06t nourishing description, and the 
jf man was compelled to eke out a 
f maintenance by giving private 
IS in mathematics. He received, 
^er, in December, 1801, an appoint- 
under Government, as Professor of 
•al Philosophy and of Chemistry, at 
oole Centrale of Bourg (department 
i), but was obliged to leave behind 
%t Lyons, Madame Ampere, whose 
Ltution , always very delicate, seemed 
entirely broken down. The corre- 
ience between the husband and 
during tkri whole of that period, is 
xtant. We see, on perusing it at- 
ely, the germ of M. Ampere's great 
(, and the different ideas which he 
ssively propoimded in the hope of 
ig the notice of the scientific world. 
al treatises, written about that 
have never been published ; one 
" On the Mathematical Theory of 
)8," presented in the first j^ace to 

I Lalande, and next to M. Delam- 
was printed, and the connoisseurs 
jxainmed it formed a high opinion 
author. Encouraged by the kind 
ler in which the last named gentle- 
listened to his explanations, and 
through his calculations, M. Am- 
in a few days dashed off a second 
ire, which had the honour of being 
itted to the Institute at Paris ; and 
3 time, from Bourg, M. Ampere was 
Dted to the Lycee at Lyons, as Pro- 
of Mathematics and Astronomy. 

Q religious feelings of this now 
3nt man had always been strong ; 
ust bear in mind that he belonged 
) Roman Catholic Church, but his 
nents on matters of faith were 
ir to those entertained by Pascal. 
3vertheless lost gradually much of 
irly fervour, and whilst at Bourg 

II into a sceptical state of mind, 
)mmon with men fond of scientific 
•ches. The struggle was a severe 
it lasted a long time ; but the death 
jdame Ampere, which happened in 
brought back the doubter to the 
f the cross. The following extract 
im a letter written during this 
i of transitory spiritual darkness : 

went into the little room above 

boratory, and found the silk pocket- 

I intend to examine its contents 

vening, and after having answered 

paragraph in your letter, I shall 
st you to send me the two volumes 



mentioned below. A succession of 
thoughts which, for the last hour, have 
been occupying me, obliges me to ask 
for those books. The state of my miad 
is a most singular one : / am Uka a man 
drowning himself in hid awn spittle* God 
and eternity are the chief subjects which 
haunt my^ imagination ; many cuiipne 
reflections, too manv to enumerate, leiwl 
me to ask vou to forward La Harpe's 
French Psaltar, which must be at home 
(it is stitched, I believe, in green paper) ; 
and a prayer-book of your own select- 
ing." At that time, M. Ampere, in con- 
sequence of his wife's ill-health, had 
been obliged to leave her at Lyons, but 
we find that shortly before her death, 
and when he was still engaged as Fto* 
fessor at Bourg, he gave up everything 
to be near one to whom he was so fondly 
attached. We resume and conclude our 
extracts : — 

"April 17 (1803). I returned from 
Bourg, in order to leave my Julie no 
more. 

" May 16, Sunday. Went to the chiurch 
at Polemieux, for Uie first time since my 
sister's death. 

" June 7, Tuesday. Festival of Saint 
Bobert. This dav has decided the re- 
mainder of my liie. 

" Tuesday, 14. Entered into a chiuroh 
when a funeral service was being per- 
formed. Spiritual communion. 

"July 13, Wednesday, at Nink 
o'clock in the Morning. 

Malta flagells peocatoris, speraiitem aatem in 
Domino miserioordia droomdabit. . 

Firmabo snper te ocnlos meos et ixutmam te in. 
via hac qua gradieria. Amen." 

Promotion had come — an appoint- 
ment to one of the great centres of 
education id France: increased pecu- 
niary resources would now dispel eYerv 
cloud, and besides providing him with 
simple and unostentatious comfort, 
would also enable him to prosecute 
calmly the investigations he had begun 
in the sphere of science ; but the stem 
hand of death struck down in onJ9 
moment all his earthly hopes, and left 
him a widower in that city where, ten 
years before, he had lost his father. 
This severe trial was evidently decreed 
by Him who chastens whom He loves. 
Under the imjpression of his bereave- 
ment, M. Ampere exclaimed : — 

" O, my God ! I thank thee that thou 
hast created me, redeemed me, and 
enlightened me fVom on high, by caus- 
ing me to be brought up in the bosom 
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of tYie Catholic Church. I thank thoe 
for titLviuif awakntKMl nriA afLor aJl my 
jbllioH, and for having; h^mtowAd npon 
me thy forgiv«nc58«. 'J'hy jMinM)H<5, I 
ftoknowMgo, Ih that 1 Hhould live 
wlioUy to tfiymilf, and that all my 
momontH nhoiild Ihj df;vot<»l to thw. 
Wilt thoii take from mo all happinem 
horo below? Thou haHt the power to 
do BO, and my crinioH havo d<«ftrvwl 
thlfi chaHtiHomcnt. Hut jinrhapH thou 
wilt Rtill nsmemlior tho voi«o of mercy : 
tnuU/i Ji/igellfi pec(!aU}n9 tjternnlem nu- 
teiUf &o. I truHt in tlioo, (), Oo<i, hut 
whatover may \xi thy decrees I acrjopt 
it. I would nave prefem^d death, hut I 
did not doHenre heaven, and thou 
wouldstnot plunge me into hell, (irant 
mo th^ aHHiHtance, that a whole life 
8|jent in griuf may Ihj the meauH of pro- 
curing for nie tnat )ia))py death of 
which I have rendered my wjlf unworthy. 
O liord O 0(h\ of menjy, \m pleaHed to 
grant that f may nuM^t in heaven th^we 
thou allowedHt me Ui love on eartli !" 

A few expreHHiouH alone HiK>iI the tone 
of thiH tondiir and admirable paHHage, 
Condorcet, no doubt, would havo 
Bhnigged up hlH Hhouidern in derihion 
whilHt neruHing it, m he did when hlH 
iwlitorial dutien brought PaKcarn Myntic 
Amulet to hiH notice, but it is with very 
different fcselingH that we record it here, 
and we could not cIoho our extra<;tH from 
tlio Bavant'M journal by a more inter- 
OHtirig (juotation. 

M. Amnere did not Htop long at 
LyouH. The aMociationH of the i»lac<» 
were of HT) ])ainful a character that we 
quite undorHtund bin eagftnieHH Ui leave 
it. In 1H04, on M. Delambre'H recom- 
m<;ndation, M. Lacu^e de Oe«Hac nanufd 
him to the important ])OKt of repetiUmr 
(aHWKtant tutrjrj, at tho Kcole J*oly 
technique. About that time a new field 
of invoHtigation opened to him, and 
diverted his attention from pure wjience. 
We have seen him already engaged in 
botany, studying the Latin jK^ts, dry- 
ing pmnts, and writing lyricH; he now 
ventured into the region of metajihyHics. 
For men fond of such specuIationH, this 
was the right time ; the Autfiuii Hociety 
still exiHte<l ; uerwicution had im[)artf3U 
an a<iditional lustre fi those whom 
Bonaparte nicknamed iiU(tU}tjue9, and 
the Institute was encouraging thinkers, 
by prizes and other rewards, Ui the dis- 
cusHion of inUil If actual firoblems. In 
▼ain did Hallanche, AmjNjre's wise and 
oonstant frioud, ondoavour to deter him 



from rfMoarohes which ha deemed ineon- 
siHtimt with the sjiirit of reHgion* " Yea 
are," exclaimed he, ''on the brink of a 
pre<!ipico; if your head ehmild groir 
dixxy, J will not answer for you. / 
cannot help feeling rerr anxloiif ob 
your aoeount." Ballanohre gloomy fotv- 
iKxlings wrsre not realieed AnmAn 
never allowed metaphynoe to withmir 
his attention altogt'tnor from flfrfmptodi 
and quaflratio equations. He publiiihad 
in various scientific Joumole six n^ 
moirs on mathematioai questions, whieh 
])rocured for him his admission, in 1814, 
IU4 member of the Institute. He ob- 
tained besides the foUViring appoint' 
ments, which no one oertaimj w«f 
better qualified to All: Inspeotor^Oe- 
neral to the University (1808), 8eer»' 
tary to the (Jonsiiltative Hoard oi Arti 
and Manufactures (IHOfl), and ProfeMor 
at tile Kcole Polytechuique (1809). 

We cannot attemjit any lengthened 
Tiotice of Amp<^ro's contributions to tha 
wide domains of modem seienoo ; they 
are of the most varied dcMoription. It 
was he who first, in 1809, after wit- 
nessing the experiments of MM. Oay- 
Kiissae and lOionard, discoversd that 
chlore is an elementary substance. 
Seven years later, he published in ths 
^'Annales de Ghimio et de Physiqne" 
a classification of the elementary sutv 
stances, thus applying to ehemistiy 
the method which has eontributed so 
much to the elucidation of natural 
histriry. Hy this means he diseorered 
betw«)en the properties of rarious bodies 
a variety of relations whioh had nerer 
yet hw'Xi ascertained; he explained 
phenomena then unaccounted for, and 
successive experiments haye sinee eon- 
finned the truth of his eonelitsions. 
Now the double rsfhi/Otion of lig^t in 
crystals engaged his attention ; now the 
structure and anatomy of inseots; no«r 
geology, mineralogy, statics, meteorology; 
in fine, he was at home in oreiy branen 
of scien(M). But, when the name of 
Amimre is ordinarily mentioned, the 
great philosophical law naturally asso 
ciated with it, is that of cleotro-ma^et* 
ism. When Bonaparte, ftfty-three year* 
ago, offered a prize of 60,000 franes to 
the savant who should make the most 
imjwrtant discovery in oonnexion with 
electricity and galvanism, he seems to 
have anticipated the wonders aeoom- 
plished in our own days; 8ir Hamphrey 
Davy obtained the prize, and deswved 
it ; but we may fkirly question whether 
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Ampere's labours did not lead to results 
quite as important. 

Professor (Ersted, of Copenhagen, 
published a work in 1807, in which he 
aeecribed the analogies between maguet- 
iam and eleotridtj. This book contains 
flie following remarkable passage: '*In 
galyanio action the force is more latent 
Uian in electricity ; and it is still more 
80 in magnetism than in galvanism. It 
is necessary, therefore, to try whether 
electricity in its latent state will not 
affect tlie magnetic needle." It does 
not appear, however, that (Ersted thus 
actually tried the experiment he indi- 
cated himself; nar does any one else seem 
to have made the trial, though we know 
BOW that the question would have been 



needle over the wire connected with 
a voltaic batteaj. It was not till 1819, 
twelve years after he had pointed out 
the way to others, that CErsted followed 
the course he had suggested, and b^ 
bringing a magnetic needle into the di- 
rection of a voltaic current, ascertained 
that the conducting wire is itself mag- 
netic. He found dso that the nature of 
the conducting medium is immaterial 
to the result, and that, whether the 
voltaic circuit be compelled through 
metals or throuifh a fluid, the magnetic 
needle is equaJIy affected; being de- 
flected in one direction when placea over 
the conductor, and in the opposite di- 
rection wh^i imder it 

M. Ampere was the one who most 
successfully worked out the discovery 
made by CErsted, and who brought to 
light its principal results. In order to 
explain the phenomena produced by the 
action of die earth on the electric 
currents, he admitted the existence of a 
corrent moving from east to west in a 
direction perpendicular to the magnetic 
meridian ; he admitted, besides, that 
this current surrounds the earth, and is 
chiefly accumulated near the equator. 
Every portion of this circular current 
acts really upon a movable conductor 
fixed in some point or other of the globe ; 
but as the upper parts are inflnitely 
nearer the conductor than the lower 
ones, their energy is incomparably 
greater, and it determines the effect. 
The action exercised upon the conductor 
by this current may, therefore, be assi- 
milated to that of an indefinite recti- 
linear current acting from east to west, 
near the ec|uator, and perpendicular to 
the magnetic meridian of the point on 



the globe where the conductor is placed. 
This hypothesis accounts for all the 
phenomena which proceed from the 
action of the earth upon the currents 
It explains, likewise, in the most satis- 
factory manner, the influence of the 
globe upon the magnet. If we con- 
sider the needle of declination, it must, 
through the action of the earth*s 
current, take the direction of the plane 
of the magnetic meridian, its southern 
pole being towards the north; for, ac- 
cording to (Ersted's experiment, it 
must be perpendicular to the current, 
and its southern pole wiU be to the left 
of a person placed within the current, 
with nis feet towards the east, his head 
towards the west, and his face turned 
towards the centre of the needle. For 
the same reason, the needle of inclina- 
tion will have its southern pole directed 
to the horizon, and its inclination, more- 
over, will increase, as it goes from the 
equator to the poles. The hypothesis of 
a current belonging to the earth explains 
equally well aJl 3ie other phenomena 
produced upon magnets by the action of 
the globe. The earth's current results, 
probably, from the combined action of 
a multitude of elementary currents, 
which traverse our planet in various 
directions, and which are produced by 
contact, by chemical effects, or by the 
unequd heat which the solar rays com- 
municate to the various substances. 

Ampere goes on to ascjibe the phe- 
nomena of magnets to electric currents ; 
these currents, he supposes, are perpen- 
dicular to the axis; in the lower part of 
the magnet, they move from east to west; 
in the superior, their movement is from 
west to east. According to this supposi- 
tion, the two poles of a magnet are dis- 
tinguished from one another only by their 
various situations with respect to the 
current, if we imagine the observer 
placed in the direction of the current, 
and his back turned towards the axis of 
the magnet, the southern pole is on the 
right, and the northern one on the left. 
The situation of the poles is absolutely 
the same as that of the two poles of the 
earth relatively to the current which 
surrounds it. Our author admits also 
the existence of currents in bodies 
simply magnetic ; but he thinks that in 
these bodies they assume all sorts of 
directions, destroying one another, until 
they are reduced to parallels, under the 
influence of the magnet. 

To explain the facts connected with 
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tlie fk;ienoo of electro-nif^piotiHin would 
be boHido tho purpoHCH of thU ariiclo ; 
we muHt loavo them and compluUj our 
vkeUih by a iow rcmarlcH ou AtriiM;rti'H 
labouro aH a motaphvHiciau. Ho came 
into contact for a Hiiort time with Uio 
matBrialint iksopticH who coiniKiwul tliu 
Autcuil Bociet^,but iu IHIO an iiiihicucc 
of a luucli liig[lior uaturo wuh brought 
to bear ujK)ri him Uirough a nmall knot 
of tliinkont who were already actively 
eu{;af(ed in rtiWAiiuK philoHophy from 
Uie graup of tho hcIkk)! of Condillac. 
MM. Htapfor, Marin de Hiran, lioyiKin, 
CouHiri, wero Uio nioHt prominent mem- 
ben* of tlio new coterie, and if Ampere'H 
mind had not Uam singularly veniiitile, 
tliere Ih no doubt tliat he would have 
contributed aH efftictivtjly to tlie progroHH 
of mcUphyHical Hcieuce aH he did to 
that of natural philoHophy ; but he wan 
couHtantly roving from one Hpliere of 
knowledge to the other, and it rte<;med 
an if in liin inHatiahle activity he muHt 
bo engaged on everything at once ThiH 
circumHtanco exiilauiH the cliaracUsr oi 
tlie only work M. AmiMjre left behind 
him iu thiH branch of Knowlerlgo ; it i»^ 
a new schemo for the clawiiiication ol 
all the HcienccH, develo])e<l in a HoricH oi 
lectureH,4( and Uien exhihittul Kvnopti- 
cally at the end of tlie vohune. Ampere 
waa not tlio flrnt writer who had 
atudied Uie Hubject. AriHtoUe, Ix)rd 
Bacon, and d'Alembert in tho Eney- 
olajtedie had likewine attempUid U) hIiow, 
as it wero, tho genealogy of human 
knowledge; but the method tin;} 
severally ado|)tod was imperfect and 
artificial. D'Alembert, for inHtant^, 
arrangefl tlio tuiUmaaH into three great 
diviHionH, according an they are con 
nee ted with the memory, the reaHon, and 
Uie imagination. 'J'hin threefold clanHJ 
fication in an arbitrary one; it Ih noL 
grounded upon truth, and, as a matter 
of conHoquence, there in ofttai a total 
want of connexion Imtween two Hub 
divisions placed doho togetlier, whilni 
sciences which derive from each oth<!i 
are to be found at the oppoHite extremim 

• ••KMairarUPiiilMophiBdMSclflnccik" i'«ia. 
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of the genealogical tree. Iu Uio classi 
llcation of the Enoyolopidie^ minoralog] 
laid botany are put aown in tlie sanu 
H'roup an political liistorv ; whilM 
/.(M)logy, on Uie other haxid, m located i 
long way off. As a general rule, it ii 
imifOHKihle to take memory, reason* and 
imagination as the primary data of i 
natural claHhiiication, for such a diviaioD 
iH alwayH hable to be impuf^ed by 
philosoidierH, nor can we eaMly disoovet 
why certain branches of human know* 
ledge Khould be doHcribed as amenable 
to the laws of reason rattier than to 
ihoHo of imagination or of memory. 

A m^MJre'H method is infinitely mi\imn 
[/K)king around him he fiiula thateviffj 
rea unhilin bean* u]>on eitlier tliought 01 
matter, lie HtartH, we see, from tb 
Haine noint an DoMjarteH, and his diviiioi 
han Uie twofold merit of being bod 
uimple and natural 
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Here tho Bub-divisions are uniform! 
by twoB, the one class comprising tl 
aii[)lication of tlio laws furnished by tl 
other ; tliuH nhyHics are the practical d 
veh)pment or matlicmatios. In the san 
way, natural history leads to medioin 
j>hiioHr)phy to nootochny, andethnolof 
to noliticH. Am[)ore*s labours on tl 
jihiloHophy of science were the last i 
HultH of his induHtiy and talent. \ 
had been am>ointea, ba already in 
mated, one of^tho general inspectors 
the French University; towards the ei 
of May, 1H80, ho started uijon his usu 
tf)ur in connexion with his imports 
diiticH. When arrived at Roanne, 
felt unweW, but determined to pum 
hiH jounitiy ; it was all in vain : dea 
had laid itH hand upon him, and a bn 
ftjver carritid liim suddenly off at M 
Hoilles, Juno 10th, 1886, in his six 
first year. O. M. 
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P088IBLT the eye of the reader never 
before fell on the name of Williams, of 
Wem. All great names, however, must 
flome time or other have their first 
mention ; and if such be the case in the 
present instance our readers will agree 
with us, that our endeavour is laudable 
when we seek to snatch from the grasp 
of oblivion a name worthy to be regis- 
tered among the goodliest ornaments of 
this or any other age. He was not a 
statesman — not a scholar — not an ex- 
perimental philosopher — ^not a versifying 
poet — not a millionaire — knew nothing 
of railway-scrip, nothing of stock- 
jobbing — and yet he was a great man ; 
for he had large conceptions of loftiest 
truths — ^had large sympathies for man- 
kind in their most momentous predica- 
ments — ^had the soul of a poet and the 
tongue of an orator — and passed a Ufe 
of unsurpassed activity and distin- 
guished moral and intellectual effect. 
His rare qualities as a preacher and 
divine exerted on the Principality of 
Wales an extraordinary influence. Still, 
thirty years of his life did he spend in 
no more, in no less, exalted a position 
than as the pastor of a humble rural 
congregation. He was a minister 
amongst the Independents, and died 
about thirteen years ago, at the age of 
fifty-eight. 

WnxiAM Williams was bom in the 
year 1781, in the mountainous country 
of Merionethshire. His father's name 
was William Probert, and according to 
a custom in olden time common among 
the Welsh, but now fast disappearing, 
the son's sximame followed the father's 
Christian name, and he became William 
the son of William, or, anglice, William 
WiUiams. The parents farmed a small 
quantity of land, and brought up seven 
children, of whom the future preacher 
was the yoimgest but one. From his 
earliest boyhood he displayed qualities 
dissimilar to all the other children. 
Quickness, untiring activity, a buoyant 
joyousness of nature, and, withal, an 
occasional touch of daring and inde- 
pendence bursting forth alternately with 
the more sustained meekness and sweet- 
ness of temper, made his father some- 
times say, and that with a degree of 
mieasiness mixed with pride, that that 
boy was unlike all others in the whole 



neighbourhood. He was right: that 
whole neighboiu*hood contained none 
like him. The whole Principality, if we 
may ludge from the event, contained 
few liie him. He was a gem, cast with 
apparent carelessness on the bleak hills 
of Merioneth, ordained by Providence 
to be picked up bv and by, and to have 
its partially-visible beauties more fuDy 
developed and admired. 

WilUam had but little schooling in 
youth. His father, probably, was not 
quite satisfied that schooling could be 
of much use in driving the team and 
cutting up firewood. He was, therefore, 
taught to read the Welsh Bible in the 
Sunday-school, and there the business 
of " letters" stopped. 

But William was not, therefore, left 
without any education. The glorious 
scenes of nature displayed themselves in 
mighty magnificence around his humble 
dwelling, and he had an open eye tore- 
ceive them — a better kind of school- 
room than any four walls, however 
covered with maps, and prints of birds 
and quadrupeds ! Have you ever peram- 
bulated the regions of Carnarvon and 
Merioneth, so prolific in the beautiful 
and sublime? What terrible ruins of 
earthquakes do those jagged sharp- 
pointed moimtains, rising to right and 
left, before and behind, present! What 
delicious pictures are those miniature 
valleys at their base — those glens, so 
richly draped, nestling in their bosoms 
— beauty guarded by stalwart might ! 
Among those " galleries of nature," 
young enthusiastic Williams studied his 
first pictures, made his first essays at 
thought, and began to trim the wing of 
his imagination, following, meanwhile, 
his father's sheep, and listening to the 
voices of the elements. On the Simday, 
in company with the whole family, as 
the manner of the people is, he regu- 
larly and devoutiy attended the preach- 
ing of the Gospel in the village chapel. 
That preaching, too, was in keeping with 
the grandeur of the surrounding scenery 
— all sparkling, pathetic, imaginative, 
soul-stirring. The two great books, na- 
ture and Scripture, were opened and 
made mutually iUustrative. Before his 
fifteenth year he gave pleasing signs of 
an earnest and devout piety, a piety 
which, perhaps, might be somewhat sub- 
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ject to the brand of " Methodism"—- 
simple, and severe, and breathing amid 
excitement. The impetus given to the 
mind of the Principality by the preach- 
ing of Howel Hams, Daniel Rowlands, 
William and Peter Williams. Ac., had 
not yet expended itself, and it was in 
the cradle of this Methodism that Wil- 
liams was nursed ; for his parents were 
religious people, and regular in their 
attendance on the preaching of the Gal- 
vinistio Methodists. Young Williams 
traced the first decisive effects of religi- 
ous truth upon his mind to the ministry 
of a humble itinerant preacher among 
the Independents, and with that body 
of Christians, from that time forth, he 
became closely allied, and in their com- 
munion contmued to the day of his 
death. His religious earnestness be 
came at once apparent. Goodpeople and 
good books became his indispensable 
companions. Thirst for knowledge — a 
sense ever fostered by genuine religion, 
now grew apace in his mind ; but his 
reading was confined, necessarily, from 
want of other books, and inability to 
peruse them could they be procured, to 
theology, and such only as the Welsh 
language could then supply. It is ques- 
tionable whether he had, as yet, even 
learned the meaning of a single word of 
£nglish. 

The Christian society of which he had 
become a member discovered the rare 
endowments he possessed, and soon he 
was requested to practise his " gifts " by 
public addresses in the cottage meetings, 
and at the more private assemblies of 
the congregation. The attempt was 
made, and he was considered worthy of 
encouragement. He obeyed his elders 
in trying to explain and practically 
apply the truths of the Bible : but at 
every step he was made more sensible of 
his deficiencies, and longed for the means 
of knowledge. There was no rest for 
him ; he must needs quit the hill side, 
the sheep and tlie farm-yard, song of 
birds ana glorious landscape, and seek 
for a school. His 2 1st year had arrived 
before he found one, and it was at this 
time of life that our hero — never des- 
tined, indeed, to become a scholar — 
began to encounter the formidable difii- 
oulties of the English spelling-book. 
Nine months, tJie period of his stay 
here, gave him some slight smattering 
of English reading and grammar, while 
his active mind bated not a iot in 
conning the Scriptures, and modelling 



fervid harangues under the name < 
''Sermons." The taste he had hade 
knowledge — the mere chink opened A 
his eye to the treasures of the £ngliil 
language— only sharpened his uypetiM 
and made him moie determinea not tc 
stop where he was. Haying retamed 
to his father's house, he felt more dift 
satisfied than ever with 4hingB as the| 
were there. He would see what M 
could do. At Wrexham there was a Dii> 
senting Academy, presided orer by the 
Kev. Jenkin Lewis. Its coarse of studj 
was four years. Jenkin Lewis was ftmed 
as a theologian — and theology was tht 
verj thing Williams wanted to study. 
Tills was a clover-field into whieh hu 
wistful mind resolved, if possible, to enter. 
But where are the means ? There were 
travelUng, books, clothing, &o., to be de 
frayed, and no money forthcoming frou 
WiUiam Probert! A happy thooghl 
struck him. Had not his lather man] 
years ago, as a reward for childish obe 
dience on a difficult occasion, made bin 
a present of a black sheep, the increaM 
or which had grown into Uiat littk 
flock now grazing on the hill? H< 
would sell off the whole, and with th( 
money set out to Wrexham. No soonei 
said than done : and the yoimg aspirani 
after learning "imder dimeultiee' 
speedily arrived at the door of the dis 
tant lowly Academy. 

Here a fearfrd trial met him, whiel 
at once put to the test all his mm 
months' English acquirements. Mr 
Lewis happening to be from home, hif 
wife, who was an Englishwoman, in 
quired of the young man the bnsinesi 
he had come upon. Williams was com 
pletely nonplussed; he blushed, stam 
mered, and faltered; tried and triec 
again ; but sunk deeper and deeper mU 
conscious disgrace, and was at hist los 
in the mazy " slough of despond" of hii 
own ignorance. The upshot of his Eng 
lish education was a despairing shake o 
the head — ^intended to mean " No Eng 
lish!" But the kind lady called to tin 
rescue an interpreter, and havini 
learned the object of his journey, wel 
comed him in. He wasreceiTeld intc 
the Academy, and soon became Hhi 
pride of his tutor and the beloTed of al 
the household. 

At Wrexham, he made but slow pro 
gress through the tangled wilderness oi 
the divers " Elements." He despaired oi 
English. He despaired of classics. The 
Bible, pulpitoratory, the principles o( 
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theology, and human nature, these occu- 
pied bis attention. No persuasion could 
mduee him to grapple with the points 
and accents of Hemrew. Of Greek he 
fust learned enough to consult a lexicon. 
in reftBrence to scholarship, he is reported 
to have somewhat roguishly remarked 
to his tutor on leaving, that '' few would 
leave the house honester men than he" 
— Hmeaning that few would carnr away 
lees acquirement. Some Menus, not 
fully understanding the bias and proper 
fiiHe of his mind, urged him to prolong 
Ms stay at the Academy. " No ! no !" 
said he, *' if I do so, harvest-time will 
be over while I am whetting my sickle." 
And so he left, in some sense 

** with academic laurels nnbestowed." 

Many said, what a pity! A young 
man of fine endowments, capable of 
distinguished culture, quits College en- 
tirely unbenefited ! We agree not in 
the lament. He left not unbenefited ; 
nor, in a certain sense, without attain- 
ment Of classics, truly, he took little 
away. The minutiaB ot English gram- 
mar, even, he never attempted to master. 
John Foster complained of his tongue, 
that it would not more fireely speak, 
and Williams certainly found his more 
tiian equally refractory when bidden to 
articulate English. As to the mathe- 
matice, tiie Pom (issinorum never foiled 
him, for he never approached itl Of 
all these he washed his hands quite 
clean, and left, as he said, " an honest 
man." But the four years at Wrex- 
ham, though unhappily not better used 
in these respects, were not therefore 
yainiy spent. Williams was no loimger; 
he was a severe thinker and inquirer. 
His early disadvantages haddisquaUfied 
him for the laborious applications of a 
scholastic course, but from childhood 
he had been trained to study nature, 
man, and God. Much as we value 
learning, we are not of those who say 
that the routine of a University educa- 
cation is the only method of developing 
mind. Williams found in the intricate 
divinity of the schoolmen a means of 
calture not far inferior in point of 
mental exercise to mathematics. The 
characters of Biblical history served 
bim instead of Solon, Alcibiades, and 
Gsesar. He studied Job instead of the 
Diad; and the Gospels, all in Welsh, 
mstead of the orations of Cicero. The 
popular preachers who made his valleys 
ring, served him as models of eloquence 



to the grievous neglect of Quintilian. 
In a word, he left his father's house 
with the purpose of using his time in 
the best way to become an effective 
preacher, and with his time and his pe- 
culiar bent and aptitude he could not 
have fallen on a better course than that 
he pursued. 

It was the custom in Wales for 
preachers, young and old, who were re 
cognised as such by their respective 
denominations, to travel, as occasion 
served, athwart the country from end 
to end, holding a service in each chapel 
which came in their way. The custom, 
indeed, is not yet altogether extinct, 
although daily mminishmg in its scale 
of operation. A tour of two or three 
months is arranged, notices are sent to 
all the localities intended to be visited, 
and in due time the preacher (often two 
together) wrapped in home-spun cloth 
of " dread-nought" consistency, oil-cased 
hat, and leather leggings, and fiumished 
with his credentials, mounts his nag and 
begins his journey. The first evening 
he reaches a chapel five miles from 
home. Next day at noon a service is 
held at another seven miles further ofl^, 
and at night at another five or six miles 
still ftirther. Two, sometimes three, ser 
mens, in as many chapels, are preached 
every day. Harvest time makes no 
material difference. The people quit 
the field at noon, creep up the hill-side 
to hear the " stranger" from the " north" 
or " south," as the case may be, and re- 
turn with greater zest and willingness 
to their sickles. The " friends" at the 
chapel give him a shilling or two, sel- 
dom more, we believe, to pay the gates 
and shoe his horse. The most respect- 
able farmer offers gratuitous entertain- 
ment. The best th'mgs of the house are 
laid on his table, with treble welcome, 
and the best stall in the stable is for the 
" preacher's horse." So he proceeds 
from place to place, from county to 
county, zig-zagging his way among hills 
and mountains — ^up the slopes to rustic 
little temples on the heaths — ^into deep 
glens where quiet hamlets lie, each with 
its white-washed chapel and its cluster- 
ing congregation of shepherds and 
swains, old women and maidens, whose 
voice of song makes the hill-sides echo 
to each other far and wide. The preacher 
of popular talent thus spreads his name 
and fame, by a single toiur of three 
months indefatigable labour, from Gar- 
difiP to Holyhead. Congregations of pef^-> 
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Bants, by thiB means, enjoy on occasions 
the same miniHtry as ttie largent town 
congregations cnjojr. Young preachers, 
by such tentative flights, try tlie strength 
or their ])inions, and pre})are for higlior 
achiovementH. Tliese are some of the 
advantagoH of itinerant preacliing, as it 
has been practiHcd in Wales — a custom 
to be reckoned among the chief causes of 
the growtli of tlie peculiar pulpit ora- 
tory, and the overwhelmingly prevalent 
Dissent of tliat part of the kingdom — 
but a custom, moreover, which intro- 
duced a species of religious kniglit- 
errantry, and which must be greatly 
checkea and curtailed through the pre- 
sent rapid growth of an educated pas- 
torate. 

Mr. Williams, wliile at College, spent 
Bome of his vacation time in this capacity 
of a travelling preacher, and had already 
gained great edat when his time arrived 
to quit his unpretending Alma Mater. 
He was, now in his twenty-fifth year ; 
had a fine person of moderate stature, a 
face and eye radiant with expression, a 
peculiarly full and mellifluous voice, and 
an im])aHHioned and energetic style of 
delivery which ca})tivatcd his excitable 
countrymen wherever he went. Having 
been the liindmost in the class room, he 
was now everj'where by far the foremost 
in the desk. One serious drawback, 
however, existed. He frequently dis- 
played so much humour, and what 
some called levity, said such outrageous 
things, attacked with so little scruple 
the most venerable opinions, and was 
in general so far from obeying the bridle 
of custom and current doctrine that 
many good people looked grave and 
had great questionings and fears. In 
fact, he was at this time, as he him{>elf 
afterwards conf(;ssed, too raw and un- 
tamed — conscious of power, but too tin- 
skilful in its use. But tlie prowess and 
genius which now wrought rather irre- 
gularly were one day to play no inferior 
part in remodelling the too Calvinistic 
theology and too formal religionism of 
the Principality, llie axlvice of his 
friends, even the humblest of them, he 
never despised ; but listened thankfully, 
curbing as much as possible the restive- 
ness of his genius, and marching 
onwards still towards usefulness anu 
eminence. 

Declining an invitation to settle as 
pastor in tlie south, he cast his lot 
among a rural and humble }>eople at 
the village of Wem, not many miles 



from the Boene of his academic life. 
Here he had often preached when i 
student, and his preaching was greitly 
prized by the simple-heartM peoj^wfao 
came to hear, llie society consiBted of 
five members — the general conffregati(m 
was small. But the aspect of uie pla«, 
in a few years under his efiectiie 
ministry, was entirely changed. The 
congregations became OTerflowing, 
Another larse chapel was huUt a Um 
miles off, at Khos, and also filled. Bat 
at Harwood, a small Church he hid 
taken in coi^unction with Wem, he 
never could make any war. AU hii 
efforts here, all the dLsplay of his 
si)lendid talents, all his pastoral diK- 
gence and affection, seemed to have do 
efffiCt. He found it like a Oilboa on 
which there descended neither dew nor 
rain, and in that same condition it oon- 
tinued. He was in the habit of saykig 
many years afterwards that this plaM 
of sterility did him greater good tfaaa 
he did to it; for whenever his popu- 
larity elsewhere tended to lift him up, 
the faintest recollection of this unoon- 
quered comer of his vineyard at ooee 
humbled his pride. He was succesBful 
in originating in the surrounding ^ 
tricts several rural congregations, and 
building several chapels, such as those 
at liuabon, Rhos, and Llangollen. 
Oftentimes was he called from home on 
labours of unuBual magnitude and to 
great distances He traversed the ]Mn« 
cipality on several occasions, and visited 
the metropolis and other parts of Eng* 
land on behalf of efforts for the liquida- 
tion of chapel debts in Wales. The 
people everywhere waited for him as 
" for the rain, and the latter rain." The 
ear that heard him blesBcd him. He 
was considered by the Churches of hii 
country as public property— so wide and 
diffusive were his sympaihies — so ready 
was ho to obey the call for help whence- 
soever it proceeded, and so entirely free 
was ho from the narrow prejudices d 
sectarianism. 

After spending some nine years in 
lonesome toil, he bethought himself d 
marriage. His chosen one for yean 
was Miss Jones, of Chester, who he- 
came a wife seldom Burpaesed in all 
the rare qualities required in the pas* 
tor's companion. 

For thirty ^ears did he labour tl 
Wem, confernng a lustre on the name 
of that village such as Kewton and 
Cowper did on Olney, or even as the 
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Great Teacher himself did on Gana 
and Bethany. Wem is perennially as- 
sociated witn the name of Williams as 
Hippo is with Augustine's, or Patmos 
with St. John's. What better test of 
the significancy of the man than that 
he depended not on a place for his dig- 
nity, but gave dignity to the place, how- 
ever mean. Wem is still a straggling 
little village, or was so a few years 
ago, when the writer visited the grave 
or Williams ; but it is illustrious in 
every comer of Wales — probably by 
many considered a miffhty large city ! 

We have intimated tnat Williams 
came early into collision with the pre- 
valent theology of the Welsh Churches. 
Here lay one of his most important 
labours. The theology he confronted had 
long been highly Calvinistic — verging 
on the Antinomian. The Methodism of 
Wales had followed in the wake of White- 
field, rather than Wesley, although in 
H>rigin independent of either. Certain 
strict dogmas conceminff election, i>re- 
destination, &c., had taJcen possession 
of the chair of judgment ; and their 
abettors, with the knit brows and un- 
sparing hands of inquisitionists, dealt 
out proscription and anathema to all 
who dared to preach a more genial 
and liberal doctrine. The stronghold 
of this gloomy system was the Cal- 
vinistic Methodists, who, to entrench 
themselves sufficientiy strongly against 
the "Arminian heresy," had fallen 
back upon the extreme border land of 
PredeBtinarianism and necessity. The 
details of this question suit not our 
pages, or else the struggle which en- 
sued, one side of which was conducted 
fr<Mn the pulpit and platform principally 
by Mr. Williams, and through the 
press by the Rev. J. Roberts, and 
which issued in the very general pre- 
Talence of a moderate form of Cal- 
Tinism, might be, to many of our 
readers, one of no inconsiderable in- 
terest. But for the part Mr. Williams 
took in the controversy, he was as- 
sailed with unsparing virulence; sus- 
picions were cast on his piety : " here- 
tic" was affixed to his name; ecclesi- 
astical frowns and thunderbolts became 
Wiliar to him. But he, on the other 
Uad, dealt out merciless argument, 
pointed with wit and a sparing stroke 
of satire. His eloquent appeal to the 
nason — his masterly exposition of 
Scripture — his comprehensive gene- 
iBlisations forced home conviction, and 



in due time covered his adversaries 
with shame and defeat The bigotry 
and ignorance and utter incapacity to 
appreciate the superior style of thought 
and argument he was in the habit of 
presenting, and the bitter hostility he 
encountered might make appropriate to 
him the language of Milton, in rela- 
tion to kindred eflfbrts for other truths: 

I did bat prompt the age to quit theii ologs. 
By the known roles of ancient liberty, 
when straight a barbarous noise environs me^ 

Of owls and oookoos, assee, apes, and dogs. 

Bat this is got by casting pearls to hogs. 

Before attempting to illustrate the 
preaching power of Mr. Williams, we 
must sav a few words of instruction to 
our readers in respect of Welsh preach- 
ing. A style of eloquence subsists in 
Wales not known in any other country 
—certainly not known in any other 
country on the face of the earth. To 
describe it in brief, we should say that 
its chief elements are, imagination, 
passion, and intonation of voice. Poetry 
abounds in the Welsh pulpit. Every 
sermon is begemmed with metaphor 
Truth is never dispensed as a bare ab- 
straction — it is ever clothed in figure- 
made instinct with life in some familiar 
form. Religion is not spoken of, ex. gr., 
as a principle, but as a person — ^it speaks 
to you, and makes proposals. Sin is 
bodied forth in horrid and (hsgusting 
deformity God is not the "principle 
of life in nature " — the " eternal and 
incomprehensible," — but a Sun that 
shines, a Father that loves, a King tiiat 
rules. Add to this the passion and 
energy which move and confound. The 
preacher is not a decent, mincing figure 
whose linen must not be ruffled — whose 
every gesture seems reluctant, stiff, or 
studied. He is all alive. Now he 
breathes love in melting accents — ^now 
thunders and storms with wrathftil au- 
thority. But all his tropes and poetry, 
all his energy and pathos, were of small 
avail did he not play another instru- 
ment which never fails to charm a 
Celtic audience, and without which you 
may as well preach to stocks and 
stones. He handles his voice as doth a 
songster. In no country in modem 
times is the voice modulated in public 
speaking as it is in Wales. The ancients, 
we suspect, had some sort of intonation. 
Some semi-civilised tribes are known to 
use a sing-song method of delivery. The 
Eomish and other priesthoods are great 
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intoaers — those of the Pusey kin in the 
Church of England ape the practice in 
no contemptible style. But diiferent 
from all these is the speaking music of a 
genuine Welsh preacher. Entirely with- 
out art — simply from an instinctive 
choice of a key and variety of note to 
strike and please the ear, while congru- 
ous to the subject and to its variety of 
treatment, the skilful j)reacher pours 
forth thought and passion, poetry and 
melody, intertwined in such a flood of 
subduing power and sweetness that the 
congregation is often literally bathed in 
tears. To understand this imique kind 
of eloquence, one must witness its 
effects. We cannot fully describe it: 
nor do we wish to be understood as 
giving it an unqualified approval ; but, 
at least, as a distinct phenomenon bear- 
ing upon the philosophy of rhetoric, it 
is worthy the attention of the thoughtful. 

Now, Mr. Williams, of Wem, was a 
master of this charming instrument in 
all its variety of power. His imaginsr 
tion was vigorous and lofty, his feelings 
rose and fell obediently with the changes 
of his subject, and he was possessor of 
a voice never surpassed in compass and 
elasticity when excitement carried him 
on " full sail " (as his countrymen say) 
in liis glorious declamations. 

A man so superior in intelligence, so 
original, observant, and genial, and so 
habitually elevated as to tlie action of his 
mind coiud never ascend the desk with- 
out saying things of value. His com- 
mon things were gems. Great questions 
in his hand assumed the shape of tilings 
familiar. His greatness never appeared 
more conspicuous than when some 
knotty point of polemical theology was 
the theme. We are tempted here to 
give an extract for the j)urp08e of show- 
ing tlie ease he would display on such 
occasions; and to illustrate, too, his 
analytic and philosophic way of unfold- 
ing Scripture principles, and his con- 
stant aim to rescue theology from the 
bleak and dreary regions of mere metar 
physical discussion, and give it a sus- 
tained practical dh'ection. The occa- 
sion is an Anniversary Sermon — liie 
topic Election. Shade of lliomas Aqui- 
nas, be not disconcerted ! 

" We [divines] have greatly injured 
the world," said he, " and have greatly 
obscured many points of Gospel-teaching 
by making theology so mystical. We 
have covered what God has made plain. 
Instead of taking things as the ^ible 



has presented them, we muBt moont 
with them to the clouds, saying thirt 
there is some marvellous mystery sboot 
them; and so have we invested the 
truth with a gannent of darknen 
created controversy and strife, lad 
plunged the world into doubt and pei> 
plexity, instead of promoting its «• 
lightenmcnt. For example, take ihs 
method of man's justification befim 
God. What volumes have been wiittn 
— ^what mysticism! Who that triad 
to wade through such productions would 
not in the end find himself in utter eonp 
fusion and ignorance ? But bear the 
Lord himself preaching this doctriiia 
' Two men went up into the temple to 
pray, tlie one a Pharisee, and the other 
a publican. The Pharisee stood nL 
prayed thus with himself : God, I thank 
thee that I am not as other men an^ 
extortioners, unjust, adultsrers, or efte. 
as this publican. I fast twice in ths 
week ; I give tithes of all that I poopoii. 
And the nublican standing aoQur oC 
would not lift up so much as his eyes to 
heaven, but smote upon his breast, sav- 
ing, God be merciful to me a sinnerl I 
tell you this man went down to his honse 
justified rather than the other.' Gieai 
Teacher! is that a sinner's juBtificatLon! 
Even that: the guilty is prortratei 
having nought to say in self-defenee 
suing for mercy and for mercy aloii» 
This is election in efiective operation ; aac 
if we had been in the habit of showing r 
thus in operation, instead of theorising 
obscuring, and creating apparitions, m 
might have prevented much controvmf 
and precluded much secret dislike to thk 
doctiine. I invite you to consider i 
little further * election' and 'reprobatioo 
in their actual development. 

" 1. There was a young lady wh 
spent her early years in Ihe midst of th 
gay excitement of fashionable life, slik 
ignorant of religion and averse i 
tliose who possessed it While stC 
young she was wedded to a young gea 
tleman of tastes similar to heat own, an 
they proceeded for years in the eooM 
they had already marked out for then 
selves — following the pleasures and oi» 
toms of the giddy and the gav. AiU 
the birth of the second ohild« A 
husband fell ill, and died. After a dK« 
interval, one of her much-loved childrfi 
faded, and also died ; and soon the otiM 
was removed, and she was left. Hi 
Naomi, desolate and alone. MisfortuJ 
had entered her houses— one event alikf 
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mother came in such disastrous suc> 
wasion, that ere long all her substance 
W9m wasted away and she was left, not 
anly bereaved of her husband and 
ohildrui, but reduced to absolute penury. 
She was obliged to quit her mansion, 
Bad take to a sunnle abode. By this 
tune her sfMrit haa been subdued and 
she had * come to herself; * but still 
nmtmued an utter stranger to true re 
ligion. Opposite her present lowly 
dwelling stood a place of worship, and 
■be oouid see every Sabbath-day num- 
hers of people entering it. She began 
to reflect on what those people could be 
doing there — ^that surely tbey must be 
Deceiving some advantage, else would 
scarcely so regularly frequent the place. 
She felt uneasy and unhappy : the reason 
«f her disquietude she could not divine: 
Iwt at last she yielded to the impulse 
and joined the crowd on the way to the 
ChriAdan temple. Nor did she go in 
— >ld of 



The truth a)oken seized hoJ 
hflr mind — flight uione into her breast 
—she saw the glory of Christ's religion, 
and felt convinced that to experience 
and possess that was all she lacked to 
aecore her happiness in life and in death. 
8be became a humble and devout be- 
liever. Those whom before she hated 
and despised now were her dearest com- 
panicms. Her life was a demonstration 
of the reality of her change; and her 
death was full of peace audjoy. What 
was this ? £lection at work ! 

"Again : A person who had once oc- 
cupied a respectable standing in society, 
and eiyoyed the good opinion of his 
neighbours, fell into dissolute company, 
was led to follow their example, became 
a frequenter of taverns, and at last a 
eonfiLrmed debauchee. Of course, he at 
onee lost character and respectability. 
With these departed his conjugal and 
parental afifection. The customary visits 
to public worship were suspended. His 
i^tation gone, his affairs ruined, his 
Amestio comforts fled, his constitution 
low gave signs of decay, and disease 
in?aded his frame His heart was 
lobbed of feeling, his conscience was 
sued, and all prior good impressions 
hd well'^iigh been efi^tced, but yet not 
akogetherso. By a happ;^ circumstance 
h was induced to abstain from drink, 
* a triaL The efi(»rt was made, and 
Us sooeessfuL The spell was broken, 
b fiormer feeling were gradually re- 
tKitated, the Bible was again perused, 
le dodoB of public worship once more 



resumed, his mind more and more deeply 
influenced, and the final result was, that 
he became *a new creature,* a useful 
man in his neighbourhood, and an ac- 
tive member of the visible Church. * The 
election hath obtained it.* This is elec- 
tion in its actual work.** 

• Thus would he deal in the palpable 
and undeniable, the practiced and use- 
ful, not to the exclusion (as we might 
show, if space permitted the prolonga- 
tion of the above extract) of metaphysi- 
cal considerations, but so as to make 
their admission free from mysticism, con- 
tributory to a sound and rational theo- 
logy, and promotive of a healthy mo- 
rality. 

But though always masterly and trans- 
parent, he was seen in his true great- 
ness as a thinker and orat(Hr only on 
great occasions. His imperial grandeur 
and eagle flights were to be witnessed 
when topics of lanwonted solemnity and 
impressiveness laid claim to his mighti- 
est resources. To hear him speak of 
the greatness of God, of the mercy of 
redemption, of eternity and its retribu- 
tions ! In the open air, where his voice 
seemed to swell with congenial expan- 
siveness— on the great annual gatiier- 
ings of several counties, when befcMre 
a canvas -covered platform, erected in 
some amphitheatrical hollow, were stand- 
ing a forest of five, ten, or fifteen thou- 
sand people — after the hills had been 
resounding with the harmony of their 
mighty song, and every ear and eye was 
quickened by excitement of circum- 
stance and worship— then might Wil- 
liams, of Wem, be seen in his true ma- 
jesty and happiest mood. We have both 
seen and heard! For some time pre- 
vious to rising, he might be observed so 
absorbed in thought as to be apparenUy 
imconscious of idl around, his counte- 
nance changing with the complexion of 
his thoughts and emotions, his eyebrows 
moving, and his whole person variously 
yielding to the pulsations of the great 
interned engine then at work. Al- 
though he was at the farthest remove 
from eccentricity, he has been seen 
at such times sitting on a hedge in 
the vicinity of the stage, while anoth^ 
preacher was ddivering a preliminajry 
discourse, with much of the appearance 
of one of distemi>ered mind, or at all 
events, of a most inatt^itive listener — 
waving his stick, mechanically turning 
his head hither and thither, smiling, 
deepeniog in cdour, compressing hn 
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.fi})H, pow witli Holomii (jxpn^HHion, now 
wUh a hri(()itly-Uliiiniii(;(l f'aco, ho that 
ihowi wlio }ni])i>oii<Ml to ohsorvo would 
woikUt wliat 110 could b«; — ccrtaiidy 
would l>ft in no way of nwnf^imu^ in 
}iim the man, wlio, hy-aiid-liy, would 
play upon tliat crowd, aH a inuHician 
Qixw on his inHtrumcnt, or hh tlic brwjzCH 
do on tho Umdvr cornihfld. I)ut now 
tlie wjmrion ifl over — a few Ktanzas liav« 
}>e(!n Hun^ — and tho fanes of a hundred 
miniHterH from the ohitfonn are turno<l 
towardH the plaeo where he waK Kitting. 
He liaH already leftit, and \h wsen Hlowly 
advancing towards tlie Htejm. Slender, 
and of medhun lieiglit, witli iinely- 
ehiwiled, meek, hut impresHive couuUj- 
nanee, he moveH on through tin; opening 
and 8milinj( erowd of IiIh brethren to 
the appoinUul plaee of Htandiiif(. In a 
rather low tone, he reads a U^xt, and 
with much eare and iluen(;y, and with- 
out waste of time, exi^lkins tlie iK)sition 
and connexion of the jmssa^^e ; and 
then — which was his almost invarialde 
custom — makers it the hasis of some 
tf)pia or iV/tv/., in illustrate which Ixjcomes 
tin* duty of tlic; mu(;h-expected w;niion. 
The multitude already know wIktc they 
are (i.e.^ know precisely what tlie 
preaclier is about), breathe frecdy, and 
prepare to go on. Stragglers gatlier in, 
tlie crowd In^comes miiiii-circular and 
Htfltionary. IiisUiad of a medley of 
Bidf«, backs, and faciis, it njsolves itwdf 
into a crom)mct aggn'gntfj of faces, 
moutlis, and eyes. Not a wliisper is 
heard, exc^jpt the j)n!acher's vr)ice. If 
you W50 anything move, it is simjily a 
man nodding to his comuanion, saying 
by tlie gesture, " there he is — that is 
tru(j." 1 le has now made his way througli 
two-thirds of his discourse, and you see 
liis frame all in motion, and liis t^mesall 
instinct with emotion. Thijre is no vio- 
lence., no rant, no straining — his gesti- 
culation is careless, but withal graceful 
and natural. J I is voice is never harslr, 
however liigli. lint oli, listen t^i its 
flweeping melody! Mark those melting 
inHexions, and liow tliey always em- 
bosom t<;nder and affecting ideits! Mow 
tliey kiss the liills, and linger nmid the 
groves and ghides. 'J'hey (^mbnure, and 
are emhra(j<{d by, every object on whicli 
they fall It is loftiest truth, and 
flweetr;st melody, and fairest wrenes of 
nature, and noblest fonn of man, met 
t^>gether! And then see his nuliant 
eountonance, and liis dilate(l lustrous 
^cye ! 'J 'ho soul han left hor inner sano- 



tuary, and difnised her Rpirit brightnM 
over that fac<i ! Woro no now to oeiai 
H))eaking, and only Ifwk «o-— what do 
(] lien CO and wliat meaning 1 But tun 
and watch tho audience. Are they not 
like the tender com-fleld before tlx 
bnwjzcj ? Where do you see a trifler- 
wh(;re a stupid, vacant Ktare ? Has bi 
not sfiixed on every soul— quickened il 
emotion — oimned numberlesB fountaini 
of tr'arsV Now there is silence — awfii 
silence — now, a murmur of " Amens' 
and sighs. Now, a thought so drew 
and solemn is uttered that every fao 
looks alann and terror — 

" irn callotl HO load tluit all tbe boltow deep 
Of Itell roKiunded.** 

Now again the toara are started froD 
a tliousand eyea by strokes of inimitaUi 
skill and ])athofl. Thoug[hts, wordfl, am 
tf)!ies w(;(lded with such sin^lar felicity 
come forth with equal rapidity, eaAe,ai)( 
novelty. 'i*liey are high, low; weighty 
airy ; solemn, playful ; terrific andinvitini 
by turns ; but the changes are so orderf^ 
the succ(^ssion is ho apt and respousdv 
to the exig(;ncy, that the soul of th 
simple is not more deeply affected thai 
tbe criticiil listener is pleased an 
amazed. When Williams has cease 
prea^diing, the work of the day is over- 
ffvery one feels tlie need of seclusion- 
the Koul is full of thoughtftil sorroi 
peace, or joy. 

It is worth noticing that this ma 
who was a ))rinco among his brethren- 
known, felt, and acknowledged as sucl 
and might, in their conferential mee 
ings, Huy, 

** Sic Tolo, tic Jubco, et ftet pronitSoiieTtflantat, 

yet never assumed any superiority ; an 
when contradicted and opposed, oftei 
times by ignorance ana impotene 
TKjver af)))(!anjd offended or haughty- 
never rejdiod with the hoarse andshagf 
displeasure of .Johnson, " I am bomc 
to iind voii in reasons, Bir, but not i 
brains.' lie was gentle, patient, u 
cheerful, reaily to attend to the sugge 
tions of the lowliest, and receive aari< 
from tlie most obscure. John Klias, tl 
then patriarch of the Calyinist Meth 
(lists would say, " Brethren, brethren 1 
you say so I shall got angry ! " Bi 
Mr. Williams would say, "Well, « 
have all an equal right to think an 
speak for ourselves, weigh the mattn 
and judge as best you can" In tb 
study of human nature )ie had few lo 
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periors — of character he was- a quick, 
though charitable discemer. In the 
love to nature too generally deemed 
peculiar to poets, he was distinguished. 
He seldom spoke without alluding to 
some fact or aspect of external creation, 
and his style of preaching in this re- 
spect was reverentially fashioned after 
the loftiest of models. " The Redeemer 
loved liis Father's work," he said, " He 
loved to observe the lily, to list to the 
voice of the raven, and muse on the 
mysteries of the grain of wheat, and 
ever by such means led the thoughts of 
His hearers to gi*eat morail and spiritual 
principles. If the great Father so decked 
the lily, would He not muoli more clothe 
his children ? He fed the birds and would 
feed them also. As the seeds sprouted, 
grew, and reached maturity, so the moral 
principles of the kingdom of heaven 
would gradually prosper and fructify. 
Thus Christ made nature a ' book of 
reference,' serving, as occasion required, 
to elucidate the Uttle imderstood truths 
of the Kingdom of Grace." 

Although he had a horror of geo- 
metry, yet had he by some means or 
other attained to a love and obsei*vance 
oimetliod in thiuking which was very 
notable. He carefuUy watched himself 
in this respect when preparing for the 
pulpit — and now and then genUy hinted 
reformation to such of his brethren as 
were given to mental vagrancy. "I 
have often thought when hearing a ser- 
mon," he would say, " Well, and what 
can be the object of all this fine and 
fluent talk ? The good man had no point. 
At other times there would be too many 
points, but no chief point, and so the 
preacher brought himself and others 
along with him into inextricable con- 
fusion. In oiu- larjg^e preaching meet- 
ings [the reader will i-emember that it 
is the custom in Wales to have two, or 
even three, sermons in succession in a 
single service, and on great occasions, 
to repeat this twice or thrice a day for 
two days running] we sadly err. As 
the human mind is constituted, it is 
impossible that they should answer 
much purpose as they are dow carried 
on. One preaches on this subject, 
another on another quite foreign to it, 
and so on ; so that good is done, as it 
were, only by accident — ^not as the 
result of judiciously-contrived means. 
'God is not the author of confusion.' 
Every large meeting ought to be so 
planned as to converge upon an intended 



result We are niore dMitute <^f sj^ieat 
in our endeavoiuj^,.^ l^rye ttifc wor)d ~. 
than men are in luljf. other entelprise.^^^'. 
Think of a political mieeting to eUi^ a*. ^ 
member of Parliame^ and observe ftie ?> i 
unity of aim. The speakers come for- f, -^ 
ward : one proposes, an^jlther seconds, a ^ ;! 
.candidate, and they sp^ak^not o^e -^^Z 
about the moon and ano™jr aioutl^'*. '^'^ 
sea, &c., but each about the cahoiQfite^-^ 
his principles and qualifications for the 
office. They are wise and philosophical 
so far." 

Mr. Eees, of Liverpool, says of the 
simplicity of his style of preaching — 
" Whatever subject he took in hand, he 
invariably invested it with a clearaess 
that was marvellous. He never gave 
you occasion to say, *Ah, well, I hope it 
IS true what you say, but I have no con- 
ception what you are aiming at.' What 
he wanted to say he always made plain 
enough to all his hearers. He paid 
much attention to things which others 
would pass by without observing, teach- 
ing wise lessons from the homeliest ob- 
jects. I never remember to have heard 
him without being angry with myself 
for not having before seen things as 
he described them. The simplest and 
most familiar objects became rich in 
meaning under a touch of his hand. In 
his simplicity there was ti*ue sublimity 
— a combination wliich made him a 
preacher meet at once for the largest and 
for the meanest intellect." 

During the thirty years he laboured 
at Wem, he was several times, as 
might be expected, invited to larger 
charges, but without effect. He loved 
his rustic flock, and was beloved by 
them. He was extensively useful — was 
more than satisfied with praise and fame 
— ^was now, moreover, growing in years, 
and had become pleased with the thought 
of laying down his aimour and taking 
his long rest on the field where he had 
so long fought, and, by the Divine 
blessiug, become so distinguished a 
champion. But now an event occmTed 
which robbed Wern of its chief attrac- 
tions and made it fraught with painful 
associations. Mrs. WiUiams, the greatly- 
beloved wife, the helper of his toils, the 
assuager of his griefs, and his judicious 
counsellor, was struck down by the 
hand of death. His spirit after this 
could find no rest where every object 
reminded him of the irreparable loss of 
himself and his four children. But he 
neither grew morose nor inactive, did not 

N 
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Aflffui iTf mn'i huid or wit], nor WIa k Jot 
Of he«rt i>r hope ; but jiUII hrm njt, uid fteer«4 

He rfWilvr'fltf»Rfvpkr*!litif by trnnsji^rtinij 
htmmiir to fiihtiT Ht'.pnvn, niul urifEiTttikirig 
th*j j>nKt(intU! of nijolfipr fJhim*h. An 
mifm 111 g Kfjon pn^*«^ririwl rlHi-lf^tJ**^ laiTTf. 
IVehh rnHnpfsufii-ut Mjimilj ut Omat 
Cuofw HrII fitrcfit, LiTr'rjKiri], iMvitiirl htm 
to iM*tt!i> ihrn\ \Ui at cmris i-nt^pr^tl with 
all JiJHyieftrt, mih n^dfrnhhul i\i]if^t*nf:ti-^ 
bnt, it hftfl liiM'Ti r>bH*jrvNl, uith Iihk thnn 
hm fortm'r <iih|iliiy of jiojxilai^ tfilnit — 
upon thfj Tflri^mHffutif^i* nf rhut piiii'riHiv»! 
and iryiMg flHrl nf minrHt/sridl wnrk. 
For tbi-jw yjTftrH lii; Wfirrt fill tind ^rt' filly 
proflfioriJiL 'I'hf! cjonifrrsgatrfmH itifriv'fl.HJ^fl 
apami — th*T mrifihirifsry of tin- Cbrirrli 
far IwimsTolf^nt and crliiruiiifinfll jpuqiosr^f* 
wfjro put in rnotioji— iirsw iiiHritMiirFtiht 
for yoiirijf iwu, U^mpi'Vimrc, Ai;., whr** 
<'?(tftb)iH}if!d,iiD(l an apfimriirl fpnglitaiid 
iiiispidoiTH. Tbo pa-Hf/jr'H Of*H*T?rjrlrni» 
win ?*of!mml l^i bn gain in jy in nplf jirlnTn* 
— IifM bf!4ifl Hunnifjfi grnwiDg <Tf'<:t ri|:;niii 
aft^r HO m*;pkly and biwlily linwiiiji hi 
grmf and nHijfnaimn. iSiit. >;iid?!i nly a 
drrrrk waH pnt njion bin \mi\jmnnl^. 
Aff/sr tbn-fi ymini im\iyy laiicnir I in iiJBii 
wiLH to bfi tfik^n to [im n-Hf.. 'Co fullll 
an fnijfaguninnl at a t'-nipcrunrp mf^rrliiig 
111 KlintHliiw, b(t li^til to irjriki" a U^n^\hy 
jonmcy hy t:rnv^h Ibmugli drr'nnbiriff 
raitit (^onrmr^ntunK it ii* n ^tnU' of bii^b 
jw^piratiot]. It^inff a rl^'id t.ri*-totalcn 
hrj mfiTj^tfl to fortify biniHfiri*y thd r>iib- 
nary nrf'ountionf* — look nr^ rt'fyt'HhinfnV^ 
— ^bafl no tfnir- Ut rbang*: bin Hatumt^jfl 
clotbnw, but nhi m\t\ npfyh- rw bn \ym. 
Hut lififfir^! tii'i rnM ting ttiiv nviT Iio fill 
a nbill iTiftnp ovr r Inn wbub^ frariH-. A 
cold bid wf'tOod in fiis Hyj>tr'iii, wiiirb tjo 
mMif^id skill wan fsvf^f ablh to ^xjhL 
n<! rrdunjfrfj bom^s im x*. btoknj? n^-rl. 
IfJH liand wan Hlfiyr^ii--biH noblfa voic*?, 
HO rila*itjf* and KWislling, wiiWsb Wfi Tirnv 
aftiir HO inaijy yvum mmu to fusar, wan 
hu54bof]. OvcrflowJDf,' Jtiiflifinfti-H fiumf; 
to biH nbftpf?l, to fioar Htmnjffrw and bi^ 
wail tJin aliNfinr:*! nf tb*i famous* orator. 
A jonrnr-y to Wab?H— a friii by mai^ — 
♦!Mtir*? nhnVuivum from pnjJirt H]irinkijif. 
wtmi prf*Mv,r\hm\ ; \mi u\\ to liub: fiiiT]HPJifr." 
A j m rti al b ri r ; f it* -i ^ o v n ry git vrt a n i oj o ^ n Vh 
l)0]jf, dtiHng wliir-h, Hfrangn i/j j^^y, b<? 

• Thin ¥flyi«ft *iM nift(l#5 t(j Swaiiiwii. i-|i<. wrlli*r 
hftvijoiu'fl fri Ijfi fttft^ltiK wit}i ri]!! frji ijpIii hy w}nnn 
Ur. Wirilamn hwl I^jti Pub'Ttnlnff] tif-nr lldi t^irn 
A few Miiyfl filter iiU iI»Tpiifl«fr, Jinf] wW ntfYnr fijrw^t 
the fliwii \nnm'Ui'HViii'.iijfUitt mJnHcr lidrj Jr.a IaJiIiiiJ 
lilm rin lljr^ Tjimlly. H'j' mi'iMkt **' (^iumU^tifsrU WftJi }|]n 
•plrlt-^w> BflbctJnitatet jw illgnined i^ivihUi hUnUifit 



yii^ldffl toithft i^iitfcutipfi of bin o1 

at Wtjm, and left?ing lAverpOi 

htH iniaVtnn] ftd\imirt* fv^nnmd 

*:oubi not rfiitofftr, rrmjmed 

nr«?cion witb tln-m uk thfdr pBj 

tiling *.!0ulfl tK? iiiorfi alTooling, 

lli'd from bi.4 MorrowH j bia nowrr 

tlK'ni wit) I a franii^ broki^n Kiid i 

on Uin brink of tbi^ gravo. Jin 

fonwolation— tbftt bn hbonid wth 

b<T wboMj gentle hpirit'i^ dmini 

tbrr-o yfarn l^rforo nindw thos 

Hft^mn wi insipid and itipclli ni 

bi" wif-mfri in tbinb biTTnigbt iig 

Hiiimiy»fHrwof laliour; buttbat »i 

fadi'd awjiy, find bn wan fddigo 

lo niivv into tliu shadn, ambl i 

ik\th: ngrtttsand aoiirngrjoiiHly i 

jnrnkofu'flinnw to tJii! brbt'^tHof 

priiparf^l Ut \m\ wlu-u in tninh. 

My«Lcno(n f^m\mdimii$iH^ liol 

mtd gkKJiiiy, bitppnii ■ jJifi 

diiogblrr, at tbo nun of twmity- 

most If ndoHy beloved of km t 

wbo inht'tlUid tht' virtiiriH ntrd i 

b* r nintbcr. sii^knmtd, fadftd, lii 

by biM hidi^. 7"bry wmt tog 

loving f^nni}iaiijorH down Ibn ^fii 

ol' aiMirrif»»» -ii waa pr|nafly il 

Ibi-y wen- both marked i'or'^rb-at 

HTfiirrKid alwo *?«ijri|ly ripti. On 

*!aMioji lii^ fTrawb'd to h(ir nbauil 

witb nuiiant bwfiMLrni tbr*jbbiiig 

gmttf'd bftr ibus: " Wnll, Kl 

wbbsb of tw Ihiifk you nbull fir 

tliisgoiilV" 'M>b,fatbf!r! I bop* 

bn \\h: Mrst-^tbat yon may fjfj 

yH a wbiln for fnribrr mrvwrt*.*' 

liajJH that ia hiiHt, anri J may 

Ktnmgf^r ojin to bi^ar tbn pang i 

jng,-4iiit fbi yon long to go J'" 

for tbi^ii! r shall Mf-n and — 

— ^.- - Witll < ti II tbcm tbftt 
coining ! " So far was* tbf futu 
from bf'ing ■♦ utt. tfrmtft pruf. e 
grt^rU pnrliapHK n.H tbf: Fnmf^b 
^^opbnr ba»i U^nnt id itp to tho 
fatbrtj- a) id i-bild filfinjiing i-a^b o 
tho r^xtnrsnjfj vf^rgn of tbr^ viHibla 
Hhfs ilif»il in pi?ar!n. 1'br^o Wfif-kfif 
ruid borilHOifUtf^n^d into mNt. 'I'h 
laid togfjjbf^r in tho gravn m 
f loKOft ovf-r tbi! mother of tbr^ fai 
Hut iluH wfiH not KiTlfb'ifint 1 
njfiro montbH, Iuh nblriMt koij, n i 
for tbc Jnininfry, folio wnd, an*I n 
by tbi'ir Kid*i ! 

Hcldorn haH tbn pnblin Ihfiliri 
f«o fionifulfiPd aK it waa Iiy Ibfn w\ 
*imn\fitum of a ramily. 'JTio 
n 61 gb iKJurhoofl^ nde eel many c 
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— and to some considerable extent all the 
Principality, felt the shock and partook 
in the lamentation ; for " a great man 
and a prince had fallen/' and along with 
himself there had been gathered in the 
sheaf of death the best beloved of his 
heart and of the Churches ! 

The cacoethes soribendi is not one of 
the rarest infirmities of frail humanity. 
How often are we brought into vexatious 
contiguity with a man who is resolved 



- in spite 



Of Nature and kis stars to write ! 
All this was reversed in the case of Mr. 
Williams. Of all the brilhant perform- 
ances of thJLS man of wisdom and elo- 
quence nothing remains but mere dis- 
jecta membra — a few imperfect skeletons 
of his sermons. In the coui'se of thirty 
and three years what an amount of 
thought and power did he dispense, 
which, if preserved, might be a lasting 
boon to society ! But to writing he had 
an invincible antipathy, and there was 
no man wise enough to become aBosweU 
contiguous to him. On Account of his 
dislike to writing, and on several others, 
he might be called the Robert Hall of 
AVales — although wanting in the classic 
culture of that great man. Not only in 
eloquence — in large and sublime con- 
ceptions — ^in polemical aciunen and bold- 
ness — ^in catholicity of spirit towards all 
sections of Christians — but also in the 
power of mentaUv surveying the length 
and breadtli of his subject, arranging 
all his ideas and illustrations, and freely 
delivering tlie whole in unbroken suc- 
cession, without committing a line to 
paper, — did he resemble Robert Hall. 
Many a time was he importuned to write 
out some of his most powerful discom'ses. 
But no: he deemed not his "poor 
thoughts'* of such value — liviug in the 
midst of mental afifluence, he had come 
to consider all his precious things as 
common. 

In a small volume of memoirs com- 
piled by Mr. Rees are several letters and 
extracts from ministerial friends who 
had long known Mr. Williams, from 
which we subjoin a few remarks as con- 
cluding illustrations of the character of 
tliis rare and lamented man. 

Rev. T. Pierce, Liverpool, says : " He 
did not confine his usefulness to the 
pulpit merely, but his entire life was a 
preaching and a consecration for the 
universal good of mankind. Christi- 
anity shone in his private intercourses 
— gi-aoe sounded in his every word — the 
Gospel radiated from his countenance. 



His puie life and his gentle spirit won 
the respect of all, of even the most 
unconcerned, the comprehensiveness 
and consistency of his theological vi6ws. 
the lofty flights of his genius, ana 
the splendour of his conceptions are so 
well Known to all that I need not at 
length refer to them. I never eiyoyed 
his company, but I felt my mind ex- 
panded and my spirit gladaened. He 
always appeared to me to excel all others, 
but also always to be aiming at making 
others to excel. I believe it would 
cause him joy to see all his brethren 
better preachers than himself. . . . But 
I know not where, or how, to stop." 

Rev. W. Jones, vicar of a parish in 
Anglesea, in a prize essay on the na-» 
tioual character of the Welsh, has thus 
written : " One of the ablest and most 

?opular ministers that ever graced the 
ndependent body was the Rev. W. 
Wilhams. He was doubtless an extra- 
ordinary character — ^possessed of think- 
ing powers at once original and splendid. 
Of all the orators of the age (amongst 
our nation) he was probably the clearest 
— he preached so lucidly that not only 
did all understand, but it would seem 
impossible not to have understood him. 
His imagination was ever ttavellrug to ga- 
ther the fairest flowers of rhetoric for the 
pleasiu-e and for the instruction of his au- 
ditors. He had great power over attention 
and feeling : smiles would sit on many 
countenances : but when the preacher 
tliundered, fear laid hold of the trans- 
gressor, and alarm was visibly depicted 
on his mien." 

Rev. M. Jones, late tutor of an Aca- 
demy at Bala, writes : " How clearly . 
would he show that the laws of the 
Divine procedure towards our world 
were the same in all ages, only that the 
circumstances of their administration 
varied. The gi-eat principles according 
to which God dealt with Israel at the 
Red Sea he saw at work in the small 
aflkirs and events of families and 
Churches in his own locality. The law 
after which Pharaoh's heart was hardened 
he detected in operation in the conduct of 
of those who still reject the truth; and he 
expounded these principles in a manner 
so masterly and felicitous that one might 
suppose he had been an actual witness 
of their first manifestations." 

Rev, S. Roberts says : " I do not re- 
member ever being in his society but 
that he gave the conversation a turti 
benefici|irboth to mind and heart. He 
would begin, perhaps, by inquiring 

N 2 
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concerning the last work on theology 
he had read or heard of; or hy asking 
the.meaning ofsome passage of Scrip- 
ture; or hy noting the wonderful im- 
provements taking ])lacc in tlic arts of 
me, and their bearing on human happi- 
ness ; or by referring to the aims and 
reasoning of men in Failiamcnt in refer- 
ence to liberty of conscience and the 
spread of truth, &c. I had once the 
privilege of travelling in his company 
through a part of North Wales, in the 
anti-slavery cause, and T rcnnemhor no- 
ticing two things very particularly in 
his conduct during that tour — his inde- 
fatigable endeavours to possess himself 
of all possible information concerning 
the slave trade, and his exceeding care 
to narrate the facts he collected in a 
manner consistent with candour and 
truth. After obserA^ng his industry 
and watchfulness in these two things, 
I did not greatlv wonder at the marvel- 
lous effects produced by his energy and 
eloq^uence on the minds of the people. 
. . . He was one of the loveliest men triat 
our country ever nurtured." 

Rev. I). Bees, alluding to the work 
of writing a biography of Mr. Williams, 
observes : " Much skill is sometimes re- 
quired to lift up to view the virtues 
which' are worthy of imitation in a man, 
without at the same time exposing de- 
fects. But here you need not be afraid. 
Give full license to your powers of i)or- 
traiture— say what you may of his ex- 
cellences, his talents, his amiableness — 
none who know Mr. Williams will ever 
say you have drawn a flattering like- 
ness. Seldom, if ever, did the Christian 
virtues meet in sucli a rich uniform 
cluster. . . . When ho last visited the 
South ho spent a fortnight as my guest ; 
and I then plainly saw the meaning of 
the Apostle's language, ' Be not forgetful 
to entertain strangers, for thereby some 
have entertained angels unawares.' " 

An American divine, the Bev. Calvin 
CoUou, happened on one occasion in 
London to lieai* Mr. Williams preach, 
And wrote an account of the event to 
the New York Observer. He was in- 
vited bv a friend who promised to induce 
Mr. Williams, who was to preach in 
Welsh, to give the substance of his dis- 
course in Knglish,* for the special 
benefit of tlie American brother. " Great 



• Throoffh Mn. WilUami' aMUtance, who pre- 
ftirad Engliib, and alway* spoke It in the funilv, 
lie ha4 by slow degrees attained to a tolerable 
knoirledKe of that langnage—he could speak, not 
wttti accuracy, ba( witli considerable ease and effect. 



was my surprise,'* he writes, "i|t tlie 
powers and attainments of the man. In 
many respects he is a man of God's 
o\^'n formation. . . . He is one of the 
great men of Wales — great in natural 
capacity, great as the effect of labour 
and industry, and great in religious 
knowledge and excellence. . . . Whili* 
he spoke in Knglish it was sufficiently 
obvious he was not at home. The 
audience were listless : but the moment 
he opened his lips in his native speech 
r though most present understood Eng- 
lish] their attention was awakened ; the 
effect gi'ew as he proceeded; they hung 
upon his lips; opened their mouths; 
smiled in approbation ; and some actually 
laughed. 1 his last, as a friend replied 
to my inquiry, was not so much the 
effect of a witticism, but of a vivacious 
and pertinent application of the truth 
he was illustrating." 

Rev. Dr. ItaiHes, of Liverpool, gives 
his estimate of him thus : *' As to what 
he was as a i)reacher, I could only leani 
from the testimony of others, and from 
tlie effects I saw produced on those who 
understood the language in which he 
spoke. As to what he was as a man 
and a Christian, I had the privilege of 
knowing something from personu ob- 
servation ; and I can assert that every 
time I had the pleasure of enjoying his 
society, it produced on my mmd a still 
deeper impression of the fervency of his 
piety and the tenderness of his heart. 
I have often said that I considered him 
one of the most lovely and cheerful 
characters I ever had the delight of 
knowing. I was frequently reminded 
when in his company, of the beautifiil 
language which Andrew Fuller used 
when speaking of the late Mr. Pearce, 
of Birmingham — ' Mild as a sunmier's 
evening — fragrant as the roses of 
May.' " 

Thus have we shown, we hope, that 
Williams, of Wem, was such a man — 
suchn preacher — that his name ought 
not to be allowed to sink into oblivion. 
He was great as a divine — great as a 
sacred orator, and, what is more— on 
his humble tomb in the rural burial- 
place of Wem may be placed the in- 
scription which, witn less truth but more 
blazonry, is put on that of Gregory the 
Great — 



' Implebatque acta qnidquid i 

HE LIVED WHAT BE PREAOHKD. 

T. N. 
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Pkbhaps to no one of the " dead kings 
of melody" — as SheDey finely designates 
the musical Titans whose works haye 
contributed so largely to the enjoyment 
of the whole ciyilised world — is the art 
more indebted than to the subject of our 
memoir. Handel was undoubtedly more 
massiye, Beethoyen more profound and 
impassioned, Haydn and Mendelssohn 
more refined ; but Mozart's precocity of 
genius, yersatility of talent, and multi- 
tudinous achieyements render him 
unique among the greatest musical 
geniuses the world has eyer known. 

John Chrysostom Wolfgang Ama- 
DECs Mozart was bom January 27, 
1756, at Salzburg. His father, Leopold, 
was the son of a bookbinder at Augs- 
burg, whence he remoyed to Salzburg, 
where he studied jurisprudence at the 
uniyersity. Being a good musician, 
and an excellent violinist, he entered, on 
leaving the imiyersity, the family of 
Count Von Thium, a canon of the ca- 
thedral, and afterwards, at his recom- 
mendation, the service of the Archbishop 
of Salzburg. Here lie by degrees raised 
himself to the post of sub-director of 
the Archbishop's chapel; a situation 
which seems to have been anything but 
a lucratiye one, as we find him, in his 
twenty-first year, publishing six violin 
tiios which he had composed, and which 
he had engraved himself to save ex- 
pense. That he was a man of some 
ambition and considerable industry is 
evident from the fact of his having 
composed, before his eclipse by the su- 
perior talents of his son, 'no less than 
twelve oratorios, besides a multitude of 
pieces for the church, the theatre, &c. 
As soon as he found himself in posses- 
sion of the means, he married one Anna 
Bertlina, and the young couple were so 
distinguished for beauty, that it was re- 
marked in the city that so handsome a 
couple had never before been seen there. 
Seven children were bom to them, all 
of whom died in their infancy, except 
a girl and a boy. The girl, Mana 
Anna, was some five years older than 
lier brother, whose life we propose 
to sketch, and survived him many 
years. 

With the increase of his family, poor 
Leopold Mozart was compelled to re- 
double his efforts 88 a teacher of the 



violin and clavier, the latter being a 
keyed instrument, which was the pre- 
cursor of the pianoforte. His mode of 
tuition seems to have been very ju- 
dicious, and his reputation was soon 
greatly increased by the publication, 
about the time of his boy's oirth, of bis 
Violinschulef a work highly esteemed 
by violinists. Himself an enthusiast in 
music, it was but natural that the fatliei 
should be solicitous for the musical 
education of his children. His little 
daughter, Maria Anna, had no sooner 
reached the age of seven than she bo* 
came her father's pupil, and made rapid 
progress. Little WoUgang was at tnis 
period only three years old, but as he 
was constantly present at his sister's 
lessons, he soon manifested bis interest 
in the music by striking thirds and 
other harm(»iiou8 intervals. When a 
year older his fetor began to give bim 
lessons also, and it is recorded &at even 
at this infantine age he could remember 
the solos in any concerts he attended. So 
much, indeed, had his musical precocity 
now developed itself, that he ooula 
leam a short piece in half an hour, and 
play it neatly in tme time, could un- 
ravel intuitively the mysteries of har- 
mony, and even compose little pieces 
which his father wrote down for him. 
The book in which these productions 
were written was kept by his sister, as 
a precious memorial, to the end of her 
life. Mr. Holmes, in his fascinating 
" Life of Mozart," presents us with 
several specimens of his composition in 
his fourtn and sixth yearsi 

The father, Leopold Mozart, whose 
shrewd business - like habits were 
strengthened, no doubt, by his slender 
means, seeing the indubitable evidences 
of singnlar musical talent in his children, 
decided to take them both to the Bava- 
rian Court at Munich, for which place 
they set out in January, 1762. 

As a chUd little Wolfgang was ardent 
and sensitive to an extraordmary degree ; 
continually he would ask those about 
him whether they loved him, and if in 
jest they answered in the negative, his 
eyes would fill with tears. His ardour 
was so great, that before he applied him- 
self to music he would be sometimes so 
absorbed by a game that he would 
forget even his meals. Of arithmetic 
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ho was so fond that the walls, tlie tables, 
and tlic floor were covered with his 
figures. But, although liis fondness for 
arithmetic remained with liim throng) i 
life, yet music gradually gained the com- 
plete ascendancy over him, and even 
the removal of his playthings from one 
room to another was often done by him 
to music. 

The precocious genius of young Wolf- 
gang oegan now rapidly to develop 
Itself. Nothing in his musical tuition 
appeared new to him; it seemed im- 
possible to teach him anything he did 
not know before. He now, although 
only six years old, began to display the 
ambition and the science of a composer, 
and could even write in score, and com- 
pose without an instrument. One day 
the father, returning from cliurch with 
a friend, found his little son busy with 
pen and ink. " What are you doing 
there ? " said the father. *' Writing a 
concerto for the clavier," was the reply ; 
** the first part is just finished " " ft 
must be something very fine, I dare say : 
let us look at it." '* No, no, it is not 
ready yet," said the boy. The father 
took up the paper, which was covered 
with blotted notes so as to be scarcely 
legible, and with his friend laughed 
heartily. Examining the composition, 
however, more attentively, his laughter 
was turned into tears of joy, for he 
found there were ideas in the music 
far beyond the years of the little 
composer. Observing to the boy that 
it was exceedingly difficidt, "It is 
a (umcerto," he replied, "and must be 
practised before it can bo perforaied. 
It ought to go in this way." And, 
as well as he was able, he began to 
play, in order to give an idea of the 
music. This concerto was written with 
accompaniments in full score. The 
father's time now became so absorbed in 
the musical tuition of his children, that 
he gave up his general teaching, and about 
this time took them for three weeks to 
Munich, where young Wolfgang played 
a concerto before the Elector with great 
applause. 

Ketuming to Salzburg our little 
genius began to study the violin, some 
one having given him a small one 
adapted to his size. He had as yet re- 
ceived no regular lessons when an ex 
cellent violinist, named Wenzl, called one 
day on his father to try over some new 
trios he himself had composed. The 
father played the bass on the viola, Wenzl 



the first Wolin, and Schachtner, a trum- 

Eeter, the second. Little Wolfgang 
egged he might be permitted to play 
tlie second violin, which his father re- 
fused, on the ground that he had had no 
instruction. The child rei)lied that it 
was not necessary to have been taught, to 
play a second violin part, but the 
father bade him go away and not dis- 
turb them. At this rebuff, he left the 
room, with his little fiddle, crying bit- 
terly, but was recalled at the special 
request of his friend the trumpeter, who 
begged ho might be allowed to play 
the second part with him. Little Wolf- 
gang, though he had been allowed to 
play only on condition that he played 
so sol'tly that no one could hear him, 
played so well that the trumpeter, 
looking at the astonished father, laid 
aside his violin. The father was so 
overjoyed that he could not refrain from 
tears, and after they had played through 
the whole of the six tnos, the young 
violinist was so intoxicated with the ap- 
plause of the party that he actually 
attempted the first violin part. 

In the autumn of 1762 the father 
started with his two children for Vienna, 
and during their toiu- gave concerts 
with great success. At one small town 
where they stopped, we find little Woferl, 
as he was familiarly called, rattling on 
the organ belonging to a iFYanciscan 
monastery there so cleverly that the 
astonished fathers hastened from the 
dinner table into the choir to listen. 
At the opera the delighted father over- 
hears the Archduke Leopold talking to 
some one respecting his boy. They were 
continually introduced to personages of 
the highest rank, and the father writes — 
" Everywhere the ladies are in love with 
ray boy." So great an effect was pro- 
duced by these concerts that the family 
soon received a summons to attend at 
the Austrian Court. Their appearance 
there is thus described by the father : 
" Wo were so graciously received by 
both their Majesties, tliat my relation 
would bo held for a fable. Woferl 
sprang into the lap of the Empress, 
took her round the neck, and kissed her 
very heartily. We were there irom 
three to six o'clock, and the Emperor 
himself came into the ante-chamber to 
fetch mo in to hear the child play on 
the violin." These visits were repeated 
again and again, and on one occasion 
the Empress sent two robes for the 
children, Wolfgang's being "of a' lily 
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colour, of the' finest cloth, with a 
waistcoat of the same, the coat, &c., 
with double broad gold borders." Thus 
arrayed, oiu* little genius became so 
popular that the carriages of the no- 
bility were continually at the disposal 
of the family ; they were often engaged 
at several places tht same evening, and 
were bespoke sometimes eight days in 
advance. 

A little cloud obscured for a moment 
this brilliant sky. One evening while 
young Wolfgang was at the Palace he 
seemed unwell, and soon after exhibited 
a kind of scarlet eruption. The anxious 
father, who seems to have combined in 
his mental constitution a strange mix- 
ture of stem common sense with gross 
superstition, concludes a letter on tlie 
subject with, " Pray get read three holy 
masses to Loretto, and three to the holy 
Francis de Paula." The boy soon re- 
covered, but the nobility were so 
afraid of any kind of eruptive dis- 
order that a whole month was passed 
in profitless privacy. 

At the expiration of this period, how- 
ever, the fanuly again appeared in i)ubHc, 
and again at Court. Complimentary 
verses from the literary, nods and smiles 
from beauty, fashion, and even royalty, 
and occasionally acknowledgments of 
a more substantial character, were of 
constant occurrence, and the Emperor 
Francis himself, who was accustomed 
to call Wolfgang " the little magician," 
was fond of diverting himself with him. 
Sometimes the Emperor would cover the 
keys of the piano with a handkerchief, 
and tell him to play with one finger. 

The organisation of young Wolfgang 
was so exceedingly delicate that he could 
not bear the sound of the trumpet, espe- 
cially when blown by itself; indeed, the 
very handling of it by any one alarmed 
him. His ear was so exquisitely dis- 
criminative of sound that ne would at 
once detect the slightest flatness in the 
tuning of an instrument. 

It is pleasing to find that in spite of 
the vitiating atmosphere of applause in 
which he lived, he was still a simple, 
affectionate cliild, obedient, and tree 
from affectation and vanity. So obe- 
dient indeed was he, that presents, and 
even sweetmeats, were declined till he 
had received permission to accept them. 
For his father he entertained the deepest 
love and veneration, and was accustomed 
to say. " Qod first, and then papa," and 
cherisned the strange ifancy of fiaving 



his father preserved in a glass case 
when he should grow old, that he might 
the better admire him. It was also his 
custom to sing, evenr night before he 
went to bed, a tune he had composed, 
which he sung standing in a chair, 
while his father stood by his side to 
sing the seconds. During this, and 
after it, he would kiss the tip of his 
father's nose, and having thus shown 
his affection, go quietly to bed. This 
was his habit till he was upwards of 
nine yeaft old. 

Wolfgang being now eight years old, 
and, with his sister, much improved in 
music, the family again set out on a 
tour and gave concerts at various 
places. The celebrated organ at Hei- 
delberg attracting the party as they 
passed through the city, our young 
organist played so admirably that the 
dean ordered his name to be inscribed 
on the instrument as a remembrance. 
Concerts were given at Mayence, Frank- 
fort, and Aix-la-Chapelle, and the party, 
laden with presents, but with a slender 
piu^e, arrived at Paris. Of the recep- 
tion of the family by the Court at Ver- 
sailles we know nothing, except that, 
according to the sister's account, Ma- 
dame Pompadour placed her little 
brother on a table, and on his endea- 
vouring to kiss her she turned away, 
on which he angrily said, "Who is 
this that will not kiss me ? The Em- 
press kissed me." An organ performance 
he gaye in the chapel here was attended 
by the entire Court. Here also he pub- 
lished his first works, two sets of 
sonatas for the clavier with violin ac- 
companiment. Nothing could exceed the 
enthusiasm of the people, or the atten- 
tion of the nobility a,nd Court, and the 
Mozarts, well satisfied with the harvest 
they liad reaped, set out for England 
by way of Calais, in April, 1764. 

The family remained in England tiL 
the siunmer of the following year, and 
lodged in London, at the house of a 
Mr. Williamson, in Frith-street, Soho 
They had scarcely arrived a week when 
the two children were honoured with an 
audience at Court, and on a subsequent 
occasion Wolfgang played on the King's 
organ with great applause. On one of 
these occasions it is said that the cele- 
brated J. C. Bach, the Queen's music- 
master, took our little hero between his 
knees, and played a few bars, which the 
boy continued, and that thus playing by 
turns they perfbrioed an enture soniutek, 
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as thougli by one pair of liandd. The 
brother and sister, it seems, iu their 
public performances, were accustomed 
to play double concertos on two claviers, 
and the boy sang airs with the gi'eatest 
feeling. The father in one of his letters 
8i)eaks witli raptures of the condescen- 
sion and friendliness of the King and 
( jueen, which made amends for the (in 
his estimation) meagre pay — twenty- 
four guineas per evening. 

A concert of tlie family in June was 
fashionably patronised, anik brought 
. them much profit, though the expense 
of an English orcliestra quite alarmed 
the father. Another concert, at which 
Wolfgang played an organ concerto, 
was given at the celebrated llanelagh 
Gardens. The father, speaking of his 
children at this time, says : " My girl 
is esteemed the first female nerformer 
in Europe, though only twelve years 
old . . . and Wolfgang, though only 
eight, possesses the acquirements of a 
man of forty." His head had before 
tliis been full of an opera; and he 
now, his father being ill, and ho him- 
self preclud(?d from playing, commenced 
writing a symphony, his first attempt of 
the kind. 

The family, on the recovery of the 
fatiier, removed to Chelsea, and resided 
in the house of Mr. Randall, in Five 
Field Row. Towards the close of the year 
(1704) a third set of sonatas was pub- 
lished, dedicated to Queen Charlotte, 
who sent Wolfgang fifty guineas for the 
compliment. The celebrated Daines 
JJarriugton, who had some doubts re- 
specting the real age of the child, and 
who made a visit to the family the sub- 
ject of a long paper in the Philosophical 
Transactions, and who went expressly 
to puzzle the child, but witliout success, 
gives the following account of him : 
*' Whilst playing to me, a favourite cat 
came in, on which he left his harpsi- 
chord, nor could we bring him back for 
a considerable time. He would also 
sometimes run about the room with a 
stick between his legs by way of horse." 
The concerts, however, at last no longer 
possessing the charm of novelty, the 
receipts gradually diminished, and as 
the father had spent JJOOZ. during their 
first year in London, he decided not to 
try a second, and accordingly departed 
for the Hague. 

On their way to Holland, young 
Wolfgang played at lAlle, and on the 
organ at Antwerp Cathedral. They had 



not been many weeks at the Ha^^ue 
when his sbter was taken alarmingly ill, 
and shortly afterwards he himBelfhad a 
dangerous attack of fever. On his re- 
covery we find liim a^^ain busily com- 
posing, and a symphony, a quodJibet 
for the Installation festival of the Prince 
of Orange, a set o# six. sonatas for tbe 
clavier and violin, and an oratorio, were 
rapidly thrown off by his unwearied 
pen. His sister informs us that during 
this tour he lived so thoroughly in cloud- 
land that he ima^ned himself a king, 
and that his subjects were good chil- 
dron, the servant of the family beii^ 
directed by him to draw a chart of his 
kingdom, he himself dictating the names 
of its cities, towns, and villages. 

The fatlier, I^opold Mozart, was en- 
gaged with thoughts of a more prosaic 
description. His leave of absence from 
Salzburg had long since expired, he 
must now return, and he knew not what 
sort of reception he might meet with 
from the Archbishop. Their tour, though 
not unprofitable, had been less pro- 
ductive, taking into account doctors' 
expenses and a liberal style of living, 
tlian might have been expected. 

At Paris, young Wolfgang composed 
(his first essay at church music; the 
kyrie of a mass for four Toices and 
four stringed instruments. The family 
reached Salzburg, by way of Lyons and 
SchafThausen, at the latter end of 1766. 
As Wolfgang had now more leisure, 
he practised and studied the works 
of the great masters. The Archbishop, 
too, began to appreciate his talents; 
and he was employed by the University 
to compose the music to a Latin comedy, 
entitled " Apollo and Hyacinth." 

In the autumn of the following year 
the family set out for Vienna. At the 
monastery of Molk, young Wolfgang, on 
touching the organ, was at once recog- 
nised by the organist. The breaking 
out of the small-pox at Vienna, how- 
ever, set aside all their plans, and ^ey 
hurried to Olmiitz. Here Uie poor boy 
sickened, attacked himself by this dis- 
tressing malady, and lay blind nine 
days. During this year he composed a 
German o])erctta, called " Bastien und 
Bastienne." 

Knvy, however, as is well known* 
dogs the heels of distinction ; and the 
musicians of Vienna could not endure 
the popularity of a boy twelve years 
of age, invited to Court, and petted by 
the Emperor and Empress themselves 
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They tried all means, therefore, of in- 
juring his reputation, protesting that his 
playing was all quackery and harlequi- 
nade; and the lather saw no way of 
putting Uiese implacable enemies to si- 
lence, except gettmg his boy to compose 
an opera, an idea for which he was in- 
debted to the Emperor. The boy ac- 
coi-dingly set to work, and selected the 
libretto of ** La Finta Semplice," choos- 
ing probably an opera buna, in conse- 
quence of there being no singers in 
Vienna at the time capable of a serious 
opera. The work was completed al 
most as soon as proposed to him, but, 
when ready for the stage, managerial 
ingenuity seems to have been exer- 
cised to devise means to ruin or sup- 
]>re8S it. " The whole hell of music," 
Av-rites the incensed father, " has be- 
btirred itself to prevent the talent of a 
child from being known." The opera, 
Ijaving been written for a particular 
company, was not readily available for 
any other, and, to add to the vexation 
of the father, his noble friends would 
not believe in the existence of any ill 
feeling against his boy. His trouble was 
increased by learning that his salajy at 
Salzbiu'g was suspended, and his situa- 
tion in danger, but on being requested 
to return refused, adroitly assigning as 
a reason his determination to vindicate 
bis son's honour, and " acquaint the 
world what a miracle it has pleased 
God to work in Salzburg." The poor 
father, however, though he even stated 
liis grievances to the Emperor himself, 
was unable to obtain any redress from 
ibe manager, Affligio. 

But our indefatigable genius was not 
discouraged. In little more tlian a 
month he was ready with a mass, an 
offertorium, and a '* trumpet concerto 
for a boy," all of which were very 
l»opular. He now occupied himself in 
studying the higher style of composi- 
tion, and improving himself in Italian. 
lk»ing appointed concert master to 
the Archbishop, though it brought him 
little honour or profit, he, from a lauda- 
ble ambition that it should not be a 
mere sinecure, composed an occasional 
mass, a practice which he indeed con- 
linuei till he was twenty-two years old. 
In December, 1769, Leopold Mozart 
started, with his boy, for Italy, on a 
hoUday tour. The Italians seem to have 
been enthusiastic in their admiration of 
our young genius, the chiurches being 
mied to hear the boy organist, and on 



one occasion at a monastery the monks 
were compelled to conduct him to the 
organ b^ a private passage. The 
nobility mvited and feted them; a 
private gentleman had Wolfgang's por- 
trait painted ; and the intoxicated ooy 
wrote home to his sister a madcap letter, 
full of lingual playfulness and vivacity, 
signing himself " Thy faithful brother, 
Portez vous hien et aimez moi toujows." 
Indeed, his letters to his sister are full 
of comicality and grotesque fun. In one 
of them he teUs her that Gellert " is 
dead, and since his death has written 
no more poetry;" in another, that a 
certain secunda donna ** has a presence 
like a grenadier;" in another, "JRemem* 
her me to Nandl, and teU her to pray 
for me lustily;" in another letter he 
writes, " Kiss mamma's hand for me 
1,000,000,000,000 times;" and in another, 
" I send thee a hundred busses or 
smacks on thy wondrous Uttle horse- 
face." 

Arriving at length at Rome during 
the Holy Week, they hurried to the Sis- 
tine Chapel to hear the celebrated 
** Miserere," by Allegri, a production 
so highly esteemed that the musicians 
were forbidden, under pain of excom- 
munication, to take away any part of it, 
or to copy it. Young Mozart, how- 
ever, was quite equal to the difficulty, 
for notwithstanding that the music was 
composed for a double choir, and had 
no perceptible rhythm, yet two visits 
sufficed to complete the task ; his MS. 
being concealed in his hat during the 
second hearing, for correction and com- 
pletion. The feat was soon talked of in 
Kome, and might have been productive 
of serious consequences had not the 
audacity of the theft and the genius 
of the thief excited the admiration of 
the people. 

From Rome they went to Naples, 
where their concert was highly success- 
ful, and nobility and royalty heaped 
upon them attentions and applause. 
Returning to Rome, and thence to 
Bologna, young Mozart was elected, at 
the latter place, meml)er of the Philhar- 
monic Society; and on his arrival at 
Milan, in November, set to work on an 
opera, " Mitridate, Re di Ponto," which 
he had been commissioned to write for 
the ensuing Christmas. After a few 
obstacles, arising from the want of con 
fidence of the prima donna, and the 
doubt whether so young a boy, and he 
a German, could write an Italian opera, 
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it was produced, and was triiim])hant. 
It wns received with a hurricane of ap- 
plause, was i)cribrmed twenty times 
<'onsecutively, and the result proved so 
satisfactory to the manager that the 
hoy was immediately commissioned to 
compose* another. Loavinpf Milan, they 
returned hy way of Venice and l*adua, 
and readied homo towards the end of 
Manjh, 1771. 

(Jn his arrival, young Wolfgang found 
another commission awaiting him from 
no less a personage ' than the Empress 
Maria Theresa, to composes a grand 
dramatic serenata in honour of tlio ap- 
proaching nuptials of the Archduke 
Ferdinand, the veteran II a.sse hehig also 
engaged to write an opera for the same 
occasion. In C)ctoher hotli were pro- 
duced, and the serenata, " Ascanis in 
Alba," seems to liavo heen singularly 
succossftd, so much so, indeed, that the 
older Mozart writes that " it lias knocked 
Hasso's ojxa'a on the head." His aged 
rival, on hearing the rehearsal of the 
serenata, himself declared i)uhlicly — 
" This hoy will throw us all into the 
shade." 

A new Archbishop being elected to 
the government of Salzburg, Mozart 
composed a serenata in honour of his 
new master, which was quickly followed 
by seven orchestral symphonies, diver- 
tiinentos, &c. It was about this time, 
and for a similar occasion, that the cele- 
brated grand fugue " IMgnus futuraj 
glorisB " was composed. 

In October, 1772, Wolfgang again set 
off, with his father, for Milan, in order 
to superintend the getting uj) of his 
promised opera, " liUcio Silla." After 
many vexatious delays, the opera was 
produced, but certainly inider very dis- 
advantageous circumstanc(?s. On the 
evening of its production, a delay of not 
less than three hours took place, and it 
was two in the morning before the 
curtain, which did not rise till eight, 
descended. This terrible ordeal, liow- 
•ver, it survived, and had a run of be- 
tween twenty and thirty nights. 

In the middle of the ensuing year we 
find the two IMozarts again at Vienna, 
wliere they made a stay of about two 
months. During this year Wolfgang 
seems chiefly to have emploj-ed himself 
in the composition of quartets and 
quintets. The following Clu-istmas he 
went to Munich, where he wrote the 
opera buffa, **La Finta Giardiniera," 
for the carnival, a work interesting as 



manifesting a dramatic power b 
anything he had as yet written 
success was complete, the very ore 
declaring " they had never heard f 
attractive composition, the airs bei 
beautiful without exception." I 
this visit ho also composed two 
masses, and some other church m 

'J'ho following year was distingi 
by the composition of ** II Re Pa 
a serenata composed in honour 
visit to Salzburg by the Archduke 
milian. The patronage of the 
bishop seems, liowever, to hare h 
merely nominal value, and it a] 
scarcely credible that a genius so 
and an industry so unwearied i 
have been valued at a salary of 
one guinea per annum. It is no ^ 
that we find the elder Mozart, ii 
disgust at such illiberality, plfl 
about this time the resignation 
son's office, and determining to jp 
on a tour in search of an appoio 
for him elsewhere. The mothe 
son consequently left Salzburg ii 
tember, 1777, to try their fortu 
Munich. 

Munich, however, in spite c 
plaudits of the great, proved but 
ren field, and Mozart and his r 
determined to try Augsburg. 
genius that had converted the chi 
a prodigy, was now, to a listles 
novelty-seeking public, scarcely 
cient to excite interest in the 
and he was continually advised to 
in Italy and get fame ! Our 
rant, however, was not discou] 
and on one occasion being stared 
the people during a rehearsal, exclj 
" They think, because I am littl 
young, that nothing great or old < 
m me ; hut they shall soon see ! " 

Proceeding on to Mannheim, t 
sidence of another German Eleci 
found that envy and jealousy hac 
busy in throwing every possible ii 
ment in his way. The Elector ai 
lady were delighted, and a han 
gold watch (he had already ha< 
presented to him) was pressed c 
aoc(;])tance ; but the iiLfiuence ( 
Abbe Vogler, the second kappeUn 
was adverse, and the conceited ore 
seem to have judged him rather I 
insignificance of his figiure tlia 
greatness of his genius. 

If Mannheim, however, disappi 
his expectations in a pecuniary p< 
view. It posBOBsed one object of i 
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I which sustained him amid the 
Brest disappointments — a certain 
demoiselle Weber, >inth whom he fell 
nestly in love. This yoimg lady was 
y fifteen, the daughter of a poor but 
fthy German, and was a fine singer. 
th her and her father he paid a visit 
a few days to the Princess of Weil- 
pg, a celebrated amateur, at Kircheim- 
land, where he passed the brief time 
Kghtftilly. 

In the spring of 1778, Wolfgang, 
ih his mother, arrived in Paris, 
lither he reluctantly betook himself 
th the intention of gaining a subsist- 
oe by teaching — a step which seems 
have been taken through the urgent 
onsel of his sagacious father, who 
tpears to have thought teacliing a far 
are likely way of obtaining a living 
an composing. It was impossible, 
)wever, for him entirely to sink the 
>mposer in the teacher, and he had 
arcely settled in Paris before he was 
isy in clionises, concertos, and an 
)era. In^-itations multiplied rapidly, 
it visiting was expensive in such a 
ty as Paris, and at the approach of 
inter he could only boast of having 
ork enough to carry him through it, 
iid three pupils. It is true the organist- 
up at Versailles was offered him, at a 
ilary of 2,000 Uvres per anmim, with 
enmssion of absence during six months 
f the year. It was, however, declined. 
The death of Mozart's excellent 
lother, in July of this year (1778), 
hrew a dark shadow on his path, and 
•roughtoutthe tenderness and fortitude 
if his character in a manner very 
ionourable to him as a son and a man. 
rhis sad event also greatly increased 
he anxiety of the elder Mozart for him, 
•ince young, inexperienced, and now 
Jone. he was thus left surrounded by the 
ot very elevating influences of the 
ayest cax>ital in Europe. He accoi-d- 
igly pressed him to retiun immediately 
Salzburg; and the ^Vrchbishop having 
igaged Wolfgang at a salary of 500 
Tins per annum, and (perhaps not less 
tractive) Mademoiselle Weber being 
out to sing there by invitation of the 
nrt, he quitted Paris about two 
>ntlis after the death of his mother. 
I his road home he gave concerts, but 
th very little success, and on his 
ival at Mimich found that Made- 
)iselle Weber had changed her mind, 
d received him very coldly. Our 
ung genius seems, however, to have 



speedily reconciled himself to his loss, 
and foimd a substitute for Aloysia in 
her younger sister Constance, who be- 
came his pupil and eventually his wife. 

About the middle of January, 1779, 
Wolfgang rejoined his father at Salz- 
burg, and was soon enrolled in tlie 
court calendar of that city as court and 
cathedral organist. A mass and some 
symphonies, probably written to please 
the Court rather than himself, were ra- 
pidly produced, but his mind was evi- 
dently becoming more and more tiuned 
to dramatic composition. About this 
time the Elector of Bavaria, requiring 
an opera seria for the ensuing carnival, 
sent him an order to compose one, and 
" Idomeneo'* was the subject selected. 
The Archbishop's consent having been 
gained, he set to work with Ids usual en- 
thusiasm, and on his arrival at Munich 
commenced composing, as he seldom 
composed his solos till he knew who 
were to be the singers. Here he drilled 
the orchestra, practised the chorus, 
planned the action, suggested the stage 
effects, with a self-reUance astonishing 
in a youtli of five-and-twenty. In a 
few weeks the opera was ready, and 
though his solo vocalists seem to have 
been not the most capable, yet the fine 
instnimentalists who composed the or- 
chestra were m raptures with the extra- 
ordinary beauty of the music, and at 
the end of January in the following 
year it was produced, with immense ap- 
plause, to an audience made up partly 
of his fellow-townsmen attracted from 
Salzburg to hear it. Wolfgang was 
highly gratified at the success of his 
opera, and seems to have been passing 
his time at Mum'ch, in company with 
the gifted instrumentalists there, very 
happily, and with no desire to leave. 
His leave of absence, however, had long 
since expired, and at length, in March, 
1781, he was commanded to follow the 
court of Salzburg to Vienna. 

To Vienna young Mozart accord 
ingly went, but only to endure fresh 
indignities from his prelatic patron. At 
table ho was seated, above the cooks 
certainly, but below the valets, was 
compelled to abandon every chance of 
publicity or emolument, and was at 
length told to take himself off. This he 
was not long in doinff, and for four or 
^^e years he earned a living in the city 
and its neighbourhood by giving music 
lessons at five shillings per lesson. Miff 
inventive powers, however, he did not 
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iillow to lie dormaut. The very same 
year of his departure from his patron 
he set to work ou the opera "Die 
Entfiihriing aiis dem Serail," which was 
produced with ffreat success in the 
siunmer of the foUowinj? year. 

Constance Weher, whom we have 
already introduced to the reader, be- 
came, about a month after the produc- 
tion of this opera, Mozart's wife. Her 
constitution was delicate, and her ill- 
nesses, and the increase of a young 
iamily, soon reduced him to a very em- 
liarrasscd condition. So straitened, 
iude^, seem to have been the pecuniary 
resources of the young couple that 
Mozart was arrested, within a year idter 
his marriage, for a debt of thirty florins, 
while starting with liis wife to visit his 
father at Salzburg. His difficulties, 
however, could not deprive him of his 
wonted gaiety, and in revisiting tlie 
scenes of his youth lie seems to have 
experienced the greatest delight. The 
fme scenery, too, on the road, excited 
his musical imoguiation so much that 
he was continually singing or humming, 
exclaiming, " Oh, if I hnd but the thema 
on paper !" 

On arriving at Salzburg, he set to 
work to complete a votive mass already 
begun, and to write some duets for poor 
Michael Haydn, who during a severe 
illness had been commanded by his 
patron to comi>ose them by a certain 
day, on pain of losing his salary. Tliese 
duets, written under such interesting 
circumstances, were presented in the 
name of Haydn, and were never claimed 
l>y Mozart. After occupying himself 
with two Italian operas, which, on re- 
view, were suppressed, Mozart returned 
t:) Vienna. Here he found assembled, 
in the spring of i7R4, Paesiello, Sard, 
Stephen Storace, and Michael Kelly, 
and his engagements became very 
numerous. By these he was pressed to 
settle in England, a prqject he seems 
to have entertained with great favour. 

Except producing a quartet, the whole 
of 1784 was passed in the dull routine 
of teaching, an occupation the emolu- 
ment of which was considerable, lliis 
yeax, however, was by no means an 
uneventful one to Mozart, as during its 
course his old friend Padre Martini 
died, and liis sister mairied. His deli- 
cate health now caused some uneasi- 
ness to his family and friends, and it 
was suggested by his medical advisers 
that he should stand at his desk to 



compose, instead of sitting. It is pp 
bable that billiards, for the Icm • 
which Mozart has been eo much i 
nroached, were introduoed into h 
house about this time, merely as affor 
ing him necessary exercise and zeltx 
tion. 

In the early part of the followii 
year, 1785, Mozart gave six subsori 
tion concerts, with great Buecess. Ci 
one occasion, after he had performed 
new concerto, before the Court, at tl 
Opera, the Emperor took oflf his hat 1 
him as the musician retired, cryii 
out " Bravo, Mozart" The father, wl 
had come over from Salzburg for a fe 
weeks, to be the guest of his son, m 
the celebrated Joseph Haydn for ti 
first time. U'o the inquiry, what 1 
thought of his son, the veteran genh 
replied, " I must tell you, before 0< 
and as an honest man, uiat I think yo 
son the greatest composer I ever het: 
of ; besides his taste, be has a jrrc^ooi 
knowledge of composition." His fath 
shortly after left him to return 
Salzburg, and the father and son nev 
met again. 

llie spring of 1785 produced II 
zart's cantata " Davidde Penitente," 
work which, for its originality and di 
nity, is highly esteemed 'in Germai 
though little known in England. T 
following April he commenced the soc 
of " I^ Nozze di Figaro," for which 
had been preparing the preTious * 
months, and which was undertaken 
tlie suggestion of the Emperor Jose] 
It seems scarcely credible that the < 
tire oi>era was written in the course 
the month ; and so absorbed was ha 
his work, that the celebrated finale 
the second act, consisting of six gra 
pieces, was composed in two nights tt 
a day, during which he wrote witho 
intermission. This protracted tipplic 
tion was, however, too much, for hui 
for, during the second night, when witi 
in a few pages of its completion, he wi 
seized with illness, and compeUed to df 
sist. After a contest with two ml 
composers for precedence, who had 6mI 
a new opera just ready, it wasprodnMd 
though not till the Emperor himsdif kM 
interposed between the rival artists, di 
ciding in favour of " Figaro." Kejlf 
the composer, has given an interertiiil 
sketch or Mozart, as he appeared on th 
stage at the first rehearsal, in bis mm 
son pelisse and gold-laced cocked hiA 
and the delight of the orohMtnu Ol 
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B evening of its production a cabal 
oee among the singers, and Mozart 
IS compelled, during the first and 
Bond acts, to go to the box of the 
mperor, and appeal to him to in tor- 
re. The opera was highly successftil, 
It party intrigue and professional jea- 
nsy appear to have been too strong for 
m ; and the profits of the tliird i*epre- 
ntation, which were to have been his 
m, proved so inconsiderable, that, in 
igust, he resolved at first never again 
»juroduce an opera at Vienna. 

The ill success, in a pecimiaiy sense, 
? " Figaro," revived in Alozart's mind 
is long-cherished plan of settling in 
mgland. So fully was he deteimmed 
nt every tiling was packed up for t)ie de- 
irtare, when his appointment as cbam- 
m composer to the Emperor, with a pen- 
en, took place, imd broke up his schemes. 

During the winter of 1786, Mozart 
ioducea some of his finest symphonies 
I his concerts. Just at this time 
leethoven, then a mere youtli, had 
ome on a visit to Vienna, where, in- 
eed, he finally settled, after Mozart's 
jBath. For a short time Beethoven be- 
cme his pupil ; and it is recorded that 
B one occason, while the former was 
■temporising on a subject liis master 
|id given hun, Mozart said to some 
igfBtanders, " Listen to that young man; 
la will some day make a noise in the 
hrid." Among his compositions at 

Bis period were his symphony in D, and 
I pianoforte concerto in G. 
Ir the success of " Figaro," however, 
) small at Vienna, it was unexampled 
I Prague. Here Mozart had been in 
by Count Thun, a distinguished 
noisseui*, and " Figaro" was pro- 
1 at the theatre amid the most en- 
stic acclamations. By its means 
> theatre was rescued fi-om its em- 
aents, while the opera was soon 
inged in every concjeivable form, and 
kmmodies echoed in every street, and 
^ the door of every beer-shop. So 
tly was Mozart encouraged by the 
)ss of "Figaro" in Prague, that he 
^j*ked to Bondini, the manager of 
*• theatre, " As the Bohemians under- 
^d me so well, I must write an opera 
^ purpose for 'them." The manager 
^ him at his word, and entered into 
Contract with him on the sppt, to pro- 
1^ an o{>era for his theatre for the 
dowing winter. It proved, in course 
^time, an opera indeed — no other than 
I| Don Giovanni." 



After a few weeks, spent chiefly in 
the not unprofitable employment of com- 
posing dance music, Mozart returned to 
Vienna, where, shortly afterwards, the 
melancholy tidings reached him of the 
death of his father, at Salzbiu*g. 

The autumn of this year (1787) found 
Mozart at the country house of a friend, 
in whose summer-house he composed 
sei-enades and sonatas. Not a bar of 
"Don Giovanni" had as yet been 
written; but as he had thoroughly 
digested the subject in his mind, he set 
oft* again for Prague, taking his wife 
with him. Here, at the house of his 
friend Dussek, who lived at a vineyai-d 
near tlie city, beneath the tempered 
rays of an autumnal sun, and in tlie 
open air "Don Giovanni" was com- 
posed. As, during liis stay, there were 
many guests, tliere was abundance cf 
talk and laughter, but Mozart pursued 
his work, and even joined in their bowl 
playuig, rising up from his laboui*s 
when it came round to his turn to play. 
In about six weeks the opera was com- 
pleted, with tlie exception of the over- 
tm*e. The short week allowed for tlie 
stage reheai*sals had almost expired, and 
the evening before its performance was 
spent by Mozart among a large party 
assembled in the liouse of lus host. 
During the evening an anxious friend 
remarked to him tliat the opera was to 
be performed on the morrow, and that 
the overture was not yet written. He 
seemed to think awhile, and about mid- 
night retired to his room, desiring his 
wife to make some punch, and to stay 
with him to keep him awake. She told 
him fairy tales and comical stories, at 
which he laughed excessively. The 
punch made him so sleepy that he 
could only go on while his wife con- 
tinued talking. At length he became 
so fatigued that she persuaded liim 
to take some rest, promising to wake 
him in an hour. He slept so soundly, 
however, that she did not like to wake 
liim till five, two hours afterwards. He 
had appointed the music copiers to 
come at seven, and by the time they 
arrived the overture was completed. 
They do not seem to have been them- 
selves very diligent, for in the evening 
tbo opera, which should have com- 
menced at seven, was delayed for the 
overture till nearly eight, when the 

Earts, covered with sand, were hurriedly 
rought into the orchestra, and Mozart 
himself entered to take his place as con- 
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(liictor. 'riio ovortiire comiiunccd, but, 
althouf^li quite unrohearsrd, it i>lcftS(ul 
tlift aii(li«?in-c so iniioh tliat they with 
difficulty sujiprossod tlicir emotioiiw. 
Thus wlis jn-oducfd liis dnuiiatic clit'f 
(VfCHrre: *' of all musical roniauccs, "as 
his hiographiT, Mr. IIoliiios, niinarks, 
" certainly the first." 'I'Ik; i»ay for Uiis 
work of f(cnhis was the ]>altry sum of 
nhout 100 ducats; nnd it is singular 
that the- "Tarrare," of Salicri, an ojwjra 
now nearly forgotten, which was brought 
out at Vienna with " Don Giovanni," 
was far more popular. 

The Kmpcror Joseph, afraid that Mo- 
zart would id together abandon Vienna, 
determined to i)ropitiate him by iij)- 
])ointing him chamber com])Oser to the 
Court, with tluj annufd salaiy of hoo 
llorins. The oflict^ seems, howev«.'r, to 
hav(! aflbrded him little gratification, as 
tliere was no duty to perform, and no 
reputation to lui maae ; and on one 
occasion he sent th(5 following in a 
note with the receipt, *' Too much for 
what I do ; too little for what 1 could 
do." 

During thcj year. 17«f^, Mozart re- 
mained at Vienna, writing music for 
the court balls. Tlu'ee symphonies, 
also, among which was the ccjiebrated 
.fui)it<'r synqdiony, were composed this 
year. 1'h(i two following years his pen 
seems to have been comi)aratively idle, 
probably owHig to dejection hiduced by 
sickness and iwcuniary perpl(;xity. Tlis 
abs(.'ncc from Vienna was often r)wing 
to the clamour of creditors, and he 
seems to have sought a temporary for- 
getfulness of his trials in the society of 
convivial friends, and in masquerades 
{'ud balls, to which his gi-eat love of 
dancing specially inclined him. 'J'he 
])urity winch ('haracterised his earlier 
yeai-s seems to have been at this ]>eriod 
not altogether untarnished, though he 
still retained the warmest afi'ection for 
his wif(! and home. During this vi-ar 
he aj)j)ears to have m ado Ilanders cho- 
niscs his chief study, and, among other 
(livcjrse comi)ositions, to have writttfii 
additional accompaniments to his '*Acis 
and Oalatfia" 

Tn the spring of the following year, 
^Fozart's g(inius was employt.'d in en- 
riching the score, of " The ^lessiah." 
In April, ha hjft Vienna on a tour, and 
while at Prague entf.'red into an agree- 
ment to i)roduce an o])(?ra ibr the 
theatre during the following autumn 
for 200 ducats, a sum double his usual 



price. The opora, thus originated, wu 
the ct'lehratcd " Cofii fan tutte." Abon. 
this time Mozart had the honour d 
)daying before the King (Fredezic' 
William H. of l*nissia),who deligbtedL 
lisUiiied almost daily to his eztempoc 
fantasias, or engaged him to perfonnL 
(juartets with select players. So neatl 
])leased, indeed, was the King, that h 
offered him a pension of 8,000 doUai 
a year on condition of his remaining e 
l^erlin to superintend the royal (>• 
ehestra there. AVhatever were hia res 
sons, he did not accept this temptia 
oifcr, and still continued in tlie servic 
of the KmiK'ror Joseph. 

In 1700, " Cosi fan tutte," the opei 
al)ov(! alluded to, was brought out a 
Vienna, but with no remarkable succes 
The summer found him busily occupii 
in com])osing additional accompaz: 
UK^nts for llandcl'H " Alexander's Feas' 
and the " Ode on St. Cecilia's Day;" oe 
the autumn immersed in pecuniary dil 
culti<>s so great, that, before he con 
make a jounicy to Frankfort, his wf 
was com])(;lled to part with some of h 
jewels. J lis buoyimt spirits, howov« 
even in such circumstances, seem by: 
means to have forsaken him. At t 
end of an finxious letter to his wife, 
writes the following postscript: " 
writing the foregoing page, many tet 
fell on the ])a})er. Now let us be men 
rrei)are yourstdf; the kisses begin 
ily about amazingh'. Toufel! here's 
crowd of thorn. Ila! ha! I just nc 
caught three that were delicious." 

During the last year of Mozart's Ih 
(1701), he seems to have laboured intl 
an assiduity greater tlian ever. For th* 
eaiiiival, be composted no less thai 
thirty -iive miftuets and otlier dances ii 
six weeks, during Januorv and Fchruan 
Among these ai-u the waltzes commonl] 
known as Mozait's. During May hi 
was a])plied to by an embaiTassod ma 
nag(T to com])osc an opera for liim, and 
fi few weeks after, assenting to write i 
on very liberal terms, " Zaubcrflote* 
was produced. Its success was great 
aTid its n;putation si)road rapidly all oral 
Germany; but wbaUiver gam it brougfa 
to the manager, veiy litUo benefit ac 
crued to Mozail. 

It was at thijj period of Mozart's lifS 
that the singular incident occurred, a 
well known in connexion with the oek 
brated " llequiem." Karly in Augnsto 
this year, a stranger called on him wit! 
an unsigned letter, the purport of whid 
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waa to inquire whether he would com- 
XK>8e a Eequiem, and, if so, by what 
time and at what price. The stranger 
was very flattering and mysterious in 
liifl manner ; and on his departure, Mo- 
zart, who never engaged in anything 
"without consulting his wife, related to 
lier tho singular proposition. Mozart 
was by no means unwilling to attempt 
this style of composition, and his wife 
urging him to try it, he wrote an assent 
and stated his terms, excusing himself 
from naming the precise date for its 
completion, but requesting to know 
where it should be sent when finished. 
His visitant returned in a few days, paid 
him twenty-five ducats, half the sum 
demanded, in advance, and told Mo/art 
that, in consideration of his moderate 
price, he might expect a present on the 
completion of the work. He was also 
directed to make no ailempt to discover 
his employer, as it would be in vain. On 
jiis departure ^lozart fell into a profound 
reverie, after which he suddenly called for 
his wiiting materials and began to >vrite. 
He had not done much, however, when 
he was interrupted by receiving the 
commission to compose the opera for the 
coronation of the Emjieror Leopold, at 
Pragfue, which was now wanted forth- 
with. On the 18th of the same month 
he started, with his wife, for that city 
commenced the composition in his car- 
riage, and finished it at Prague, in 
eighteen days. They wei-e just steppmg 
into the travelling caniage when the 
stranger suddenly reappeai*ed, and in- 
quired, " How will the Requiem proceed 
flow ? '- Mozart excused his jom*ney on 
the plea of necessity, and tho impossi- 
bility of giving notice of it to liis em- 
ployer; but, expressing his determination 
JO proceed with the work immediately 
)n his return, the stranger appeared 
latisfied and departed. 

Mozart, whose health had for some 
ime past been rapidly failing him, was 
U during the whole of his visit to 
.^h:ugue, and constantly took medicine. 
ie was pale and melancholy, and only 
evived occasionally when in cheerful 
ociety. Under such circumstances, " La 
^lemenza di Tito," the opera above 
illuded to, was composed, and was pro- 
Inced early in September. It was 
leceived somewhat coldly, but the 
nhabitants of Prague were just at this 
ime stupified with the gaieties of a 
pronation . The " Zaubei-flote," which 
iras produced at Vienna about three 



weeks afterwards, was far more suc- 
cessfiU. 

Mozart's health became worse. He 
could no longer attend the theati-e to 
conduct his opera. But, though con- 
fined to liis house, ho would place Ms 
watch by his side, and in imagination 
follow the performance through the 
evening, saying, " Now the first act is 
over," " Now they are singing such an 
air;" and then he would ponder over 
his approaching end. During this time 
he was at work with the Requiem, 
partly at home, but more commonly in 
a friend's garden, and he was observed 
to be unusually silent and dejected. His 
wife, hoping to distract his attention, 
engaged his friends to call as thougti 
by chance, but nothing seemed to rouse 
liim. One day his wife drove out with 
him, and on reaching a retu*ed spot, 
Mozart began to talk of death, and said 
he was writing the Requiem for himself. 
His wife endeavoimng to talk him out 
of his fancies, he, with tears, replied : 
" No, no ; I am but too well convinced 
that I cannot last long. I have certainly 
been poisoned. I cannot rid myself of 
this idea." The score of the Requiem 
was removed, by the advice of a phy- 
sician, and his health for awhile im- 
1)roved ; but his family could not long 
teep it from him, and his illness re- 
turned. 

It is sad to find that j«i8t as Mozart's 
protracted stiiiggles for competency 
were beginning to tell, his health \*as 
rapidly sinking, and his houra in this 
world became numbered. On his return 
from Prague he found a kapellmeister- 
ship awaiting him, and commissions 
from HoUand and Hungary, which, in 
addition to his theatrical engagements, 
would have insured him a competent 
income. But it was too late : his hands 
and feet began to swell ; he was seized 
with sickness, and became almost in- 
capable of motion. In this state he was 
removed to his bed, from which he never 
rose again. Thus he lay for a fortnight, 
liis inteUectual faculties remaining un- 
impaired. The idea of leaving his wife 
and children unprovided for, greatly 
distressed him. 

" The ruling passion strong in death," 
was stiikingly illustrated in Mozart's 
last illness. The Requiem lay almost 
continually on his bed, and a profes- 
sional friend received his instructions 
as to particular effects to be produced. 
One of his last efforts was an attempt 
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to explain to his friend, by blowing out 
his cheeks, an cfTcct of tlie drums. At 
two o'clock the same day some profes- 
sional friends called on him. Ho de- 
sired the score of the llcquicm to bo 
brought, and it was sung by his friends 
around his bed, he himself singing the 
alto part. They had not procee<led far 
when Mozart burst into tears, and the 
score was laid aside. Tlirougliout the 
day he thought he was dying, the more 
especially as his physicians liad from the 
first given him little hope of recovery. 

On the r)tli of December, 171)1, Mo- 
zart's sister-in-law returned, only to 
witness his death. As she ajiproached 
his bed, he said, " It is well tiiat you 
are here ; you must stay to-night and 
see mo die." Slie endeavoured to cheer 
him, but he replied, *'Tiie taste of 
death is already on my tongue — / taste 
death" On the bed lajr the Kequiem, 
and Mozart was still giving directions 
as to its performance. He called his 
wife, and made her promise to keep his 
deatli secret for awhile from every one 
but his friend Albreclitsbei*ger, that he 
might the more easily obtain tlio vacant 
kapellmeistership. As he looked over the 
Kequiem for the last time, he said, with 
tears, " Did I not tell you that I was 
writing this for myself?" On the ar- 
rival of the physician, cold applications 
were ordereti to his burnhig head, de- 
lirium succeeded, and aiter remaining 
in this state for two hours, at midnight 
ho died, at the early age of thirty-live 
years and ten months. His remains 
were buried in the cemetery of St. 
Marxer Linie, near Vienna, where his 
friends Albrechtsberger and Joseph 
Haydn were afterwards buried. So 
little ceremony seems to have be^n used 
in the matter, that, no memorial mark- 
ing the grave, the s<;xton, some seven- 
teen years aftei'wards, was iniable to 
point out the precise spot of the inter- 
ment. 

Of Mozart's six children — four boys 
and two girls — two boys alone grew to 
manhood, the younger of whom fol- 
lowed his fathers profession. 

His widow, stniggling with difficulties 
for several }rears, married M.Von Nissen, 
auHc councillor to the King of D(nimark. 
Madame Sonnenberg, Mozart's sister 
(Nannerl), lived at Salzburg, an aged 
widow, till her death in 1 880, in very 
T)oor circumstances. She was visited 
i)y the Novellos the year previous, who 
found her lo<lged in a small room, bed 



ridden, and quite blind. The old ck- 
vichord on which the brother and sisti'r 
had so often played duets together, was 
still in the sitting-room, and ou its desk 
some of his compositions which she hjhi 
been playing over just liefore her illnefw. 

Mozart's manner of composing wa^t 
very singular. It was not always ne- 
cessary for him to withdraw from so- 
ciety in order to pursue his compositioni^; 
but ho would often, during a game at 
bowls or billiards, or surrounded by 
noisy company, mentally compose, ba 
though in the most complete seclusion. 
When full of a theme, he could not re- 
main quiet, but, while washing his 
hands in the morning, would walk about 
his room, kicking one foot against the 
other, lost in thought. At table ho 
would fasten his napkin by tlie comers, 
and make grimq^ while he drew it 
ba(;kwards and forwards across his 
mouth. He was fond of composing in 
the open air, and many of, his workA 
were written in a garden surn'mer-houee 
" Don (liovanni" was compcHsed on a 
bowling-green, and the " Bequiem " in 
a garden. " How vexatious," he on one 
occasion exclaimed to his wife, ** to b( 
obliged to hatch all one's conception; 
within doors !" The airs to his opera; 
were s(;ldom composed till he knew whc 
were to sing them, in order that he 
might adapt his melodies to the xwx 
of the singer. To these he was mofit 
accommodating; shortening passages 
amplifying, or even re-writing again 
and again, with the utmost patience and 
good-humour, in order to please them. 

In person, Mozart was remarkably 
small, very thin and pale, and had an 
abundance of fair hair, fine in texturo, 
of which he was somewhat vain. His 
hands, which were very wliite, were 
small and well proportioned. He was 
unsuspicious and generous, and always 
ready to oblige. Of dancing ho 
was enthusiasticallv fond, often proteat- 
ing that his taste lay in that direction 
rather than music. 

So numerous were Mozart's compod- 
tions, that although half a century has 
2)assed since his ueath, his productiona, 
T)riiited from the MS., are continually 
being published. However he may 
have been exceeded by some composers 
ill sublimity, pathos, or grandeur, it i* 
certain that in ra]>idity of compositioa, 
universality of genius, and voluminous 
achievement, he has never been equalled. 
S.W.P. 
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Whether has the world profited more 
from the aggressive energy or passive 
resistance of its great reformers ? The 
question may admit of discussion, but 
there can be no doubt that courage 
and fortitude have been associated in 
the grandest achievements of our race. 
They have been our noblest benefactors 
and our true heroes who have been 
equally ready to do and to suffer. Such 
an one was William Penn. 

This illustrious personage was bom 
in London in 1644. He received the 
rudiments of his education at Chigwell, 
in Essex, and afterwards — ^under the 
immediate supervision of his father. 
Admiral Penn, who kept a tutor for 
him at home — at a school on Tower- 
hill. At the age of fifteen he had made 
such progress in his studies, that it was 
thought fit to send him to college ; and 
he was accordingly entered as a gentle 
man commoner at Christ's College, Ox- 
ford. At an early period of his life he 
had been seriously impressed on the 
subject of religion. On one occasion- 
it is said,, with what degree of truth his 
biographers do not inform us — that 
•when alone in his room, being but 
eleven years old, he was suddenly sur- 
prised with an inward comfort, and, as 
be thought, an external glory, which 
excited in him the strongest conviction 
of the being of a God, and that the soul 
of man was capable of enjoying com- 
munion with him. He believed also 
that the seal of divinity was put on him 
at that moment, and that he was called 
to a holy life. At Oxford, these reli- 
^ous emotions were strengthened in 
Jim by the preaching of Thomas Loe, 
I Quaker, whose principles appear to 
lave given a new direction to his mind. 
Meeting with some fellow-students of 
imilar views, he withdrew from the 
established worship, and began to hold 
levotionaJ meetings in his own way. 
Jach conduct could not pass unnoticed, 
ind he was fined for nonconformity. 
rhat he was ready to brave anv penalty 
vas soon apparent. An order came 
rom Charles II., enjoining that the 
nirplice should be worn in the imiver- 
flty as in olden times. William Penn, 
sonceiving that the custom would prove 
inimical to the simplicity and spirituar 
lity of the Christian religion, refused 



obedience; and, carried away by his 
dauntless zeal, first engaged some of 
his companions to join him, and then, 
falling on the students who complied 
wherever he found them, tore their sur- 
plices over their heads. This was the 
climax of rebellion, and for so flagrant 
an outrage he was immediately ex- 
pelled from college. 

Ordinary restraints had failed to curb 
his ardent spuit ; opposition now tested 
and strengthened its powers of endur- 
ance. His father received him coldly 
when he returned home, and grew daily 
more angry as he observed the change 
in his habits. William, abandoning 
the fashionable world, mixed only with 
serious people. What were place and 
patronage to him ? They were both at 
his command, but he despised them, 
and it seemed as if golden opportunities 
were to be trampled under foot. The 
Admiral had recoTirse to argument, then 
to blows, and finally, like one accus- 
tomed to authority, turned his recusant 
son out of doors. Then repenting of 
his haste, and softened by the solicita- 
tions of his wife, he recalled and forgave 
him. But how to meet the evil was 
still the question. He would send him 
to France ; French gaiety might charm 
away his gravity, and new connexions 
and scenes must infallibly weaken the 
effect of old ones. Accordingly, in 
1662, William left England in company 
with some persons of rank. How long 
he remained in Paris is uncertain ; but 
we find him resident at Saumur for 
several months, attracted thither by the 
fame of Moses Amyrault, a professor of 
divinity of whose conversation and in- 
struction he wished to avail himself. 
Under him he renewed his studies, read 
the fathers, pondered over pages of 
theology, and, moreover, acquainted 
himself with the French language. He 
was proceeding to Italy, and had 
reached Turin, when a letter from his 
father, who was about to take the com- 
mand of the fleet against the Dutch, 
brought a message for him to return 
and take care of the family in his 
absence. 

He now became a student of Lin- 
coln's Inn, and remained there about a 
year, when the great plague breaking 
out, in 1665, he was obliged to quit 
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London. His courtly demeanour, con- 
tracted while abroad, had indiicod the 
Admiral to think the change effected 
which he had desired; but he soon dis- 
covered his mistake. There was at 
heart still the same concern for reli- 
gious things; and the controversies of 
the times soon developed it. On re- 
turning from sea, his tather, therefore, 
sent him to Ireland, to the gay and 
splendid Court of the Duke of Ormond, 
then lord-lieutenant. But the pomp 
and tinsel of the scene, instead of 
attracting, disgusted; and William's in- 
dignation was fanned by the lying vani- 
ties about him. Kesorting to another 
expedient, his father next commissioned 
him with the management of some 
large estates in the county of Cork. 
The task was executed with fidelity and 
ability; but — so easily are human de- 
signs made to frustrate themselves — 
here he felt afresh the force of those 
very influences most dojirecated bv his 
relatives. One dav, when at Cork on 
business, he heard that Thomas Loe, 
the layman of Oxford who had been 
instrumentui in confirming him in his 
earliest impressions, was about to 
preach in that city. He could not 
return to his farm without first seeing 
the greatest of his human benefactors, 
and went to the meeting. At length 
Loe arose. " Tliere is a faith," he 
began, " which overcomes the world, 
and there is a faith which is overcome 
by the world;" and enlarging on this 
text, his words came to William as mes- 
sengers of truth and power. Already 
had he donned his armour and girded 
him for the fight; already had the 
enemy with smiles or frowns, caresses 
or rude blows, sought to betraj and to 
vanquish him. As the champion of his 
own conscience, he would not shrink; 
as a knight-errant amidst despotisms 
and falsities, he would devote himself at 
the altar of religion; the weapons of 
his warfare were not carnal, but mighty 
through God. Come weal or woe, faith 
pointed to the victory, and promised 
him the wreath of glory. From that 
hour his pulse beat faster, and rising a 
free man, he prepared to dare and do. 
He now associated with tlie Quakers, 
and began to attend their religious 
meetings. It was a war with prejudices 
on which he entered — a challenge to 
the strong arm of oppression that he 
threw down. On the 'ird of 8epteml>er, 
1667, he was apprehended on the plea 



of a proclamation against tumultoous 
assemolies, and with eighteen others 
committed to prison. He bad not been 
long there, before he wrote to Lord 
Orrery, the President of Uie Counoil of 
Munster. ** Religion," said he, ag he 
proffered his manly request for reLease, 
" which is at once my crime and my 
innocence, makes me a prisoner to a 
mayor's malice, but my own free man." 
The P^arl immediately ordered his dis 
charge. Nothing cooled by this first 
taste of persecution, Penn continued 
publicly to indulge his predilectioDS ; 
and at length the rumour reached bis 
father that he had become a Quaker. 
The Admiral sent for him home, ex- 
plained his views respecting him, and, 
m anxiety for his temporal honour, 
most tenderly besought hun to oonfonn 
to the fashions of the times. The soene 
was peculiarly afifecting ; but William, 
inwardly agonising, yet refused to yidd. 
Stem, inflexible duty! bow oUten, like 
limtus, does it seem to sit in cruieUett 
judgment over the sentiment which 
it is bound to love and to cherish 
Now his father threatened to disinheril 
him, but threats were less potent that 
tears. J'hb die was oast, and it wai 
useless to attempt an alteration in th« 
general views or his son. He therefon 
told him he would trouble him no toon 
on the subject of his oonversicm, if hi 
would only consent to sit with bis ha 
off in his own presence, and in that o 
the King and the Duke of York 
William desired time to eonsider th< 
matter, and retired to his own chambeR 
Great principles, however, are involved 
in little things ; and on a single poiiil 
sometimes turns the deoiaion of an im- 
portant battle. He acted from eonrio- 
tion ; and, mistaken or not, till he stir 
his error, must abide the issue. Then 
was no alternative but to decline cob- 
])liance. This he did with flnmieii 
but respect. The Admiral heard hiB 
answer, but could not bear it ; and, in 
the violence of his anger, once mon 
turned him out of doors. 

Penn bowed submissively to his fiia 
He soon found friends to aid him in his 
poverty, and smooth the ruffed pith 
that lay before him; and the grana<M 
promises of Qod's eternal Book wen, 
more than all, sustaining his couragi, 
and bringing him peace. In 1666, 
being then twenty-four years of age, he 
stood forth as a minister of the QomeL 
The same year he became an autoor, 
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publishing a work entitled, " Truth 
Exalted, in a Short but Sure Testimony 
against all those Religions, Faiths, and 
Worships, that have been formed and 
followed in the Darkness and Apostasy, 
and for that glorious Light, which is 
now risen and shines forth in the Life 
and Doctrine of the despised Quakers, 
as the alone good old way of Life and 
Salvation." If this was arrogance, it 
was the fault of his age, which had no 
gun to veil in its splendour the lesser 
stcurs. A book by one Clapham, de- 
signed as " A Guide to the True Reli- 
gion," but full of uncharitable asper- 
sions on the Quakers, induced him also 
to write, as an answer, " The Guide 
Mistaken." 

In consequence of the conversion to 
Quakerism about this time of two mem- 
bers of a Presbyterian Church in Spital- 
fields — Henry Vincent, their pastor, 
decrying the new doctrines as damnable 
— a pubUc discussion took place, in 
which Penn appeared as a defender of 
his faith. The proceedings were con- 
ducted with a partiality against which 
be vainly protested. Vincent began by 
asking, " Whether they owned one God- 
head subsisting in thi'ee distinct and 
separate Persons? " Penn asserted that 
this, delivered as it was, was no Scrip- 
tural doctrine, and begged leave to ask 
in return, "Whether God was to be 
understood in an abstractive sense from 
His substance?" As the debate went 
on, the auditors manifested great intem- 
perance, and it was at last abruptly con- 
cluded by Vincent. The Quakers, eager 
for an opportunity to explain and justify 
their tenets, could not find one; and 
after waiting many days in the hope of 
renewing the discussion, Penn deter- 
miued to appeal to the public, and 
brought out "The Sandy Foundation 
Shaken." In this work he endeavoured 
to reftite " the notion of One God sub- 
sisting in Three Distinct and Separate 
Persons ;" " The Notion of the Impossi- 
bility of God Pardoning Sinners with- 
out a Plenary Satisfaction ;" and "The 
Notion of the Justification of Impure 
Persons by means of an Imputative. 
Righteousness." The expression of 
such opinions was a crime ; the Bishops 
exclaimed against them ; the Govern- 
ment took up the matter, and Penn 
was forthwith consigned to the Tower, 
where he was kept for seven months, and 
treated with unusual severity. It was 
intimated to him that he mu3t publicly 



recant or die in prison; but he had 
fathomed the great secret of earthly 
trial, and knew that over dungeon gates 
in golden letters might be written the 
words ''''perfect through suflfering." He 
wrote to the Bishop of London " that 
he would weary out the maUce of his 
enemies by his patience ; that great and 
good things were seldom obtained with- 
out loss and hardships; tliat the man 
who would reap and not labour must 
faint with the wind and perish in dis- 
appointments ; and that his prisou 
should be his grave, before he would 
renounce his just opinions; for that he 
owed his conscience to no man."* 

While in the Tower, he could not 
remain idle; so betook himself to his 

Sen. His first effort ended in the pro- 
uction of "No Cross, no Crown"— a 
work rich in noble sentiments, and dis- 
playing great Scriptural and historical 
knowledge. He also wrote to the Secre- 
tary of State, expostulating with him 
on behalf of rdigious hberty. He 
maintained that the xmderstanmng can 
never be convinced by other arguments 
than what are adequate to its own 
nature. " Force may make hypocrites, 
but can make no converts; and if," 
says he, "I am at any time convinced, 
I will pay the honour of it to trulh, and 
not to base and timorous hypocrisy." 
Understanding that " The Sandy Foun- 
dation Shaken" had been misrepre- 
sented, he next composed, by way of 
apology, a tract entitled "Innocency 
with her Open Face." It was said that, 
because he had denied one God sub- 
sisting in three distinct and separate 
Persons, he had denied the divinity of 
Christ. He cited, therefore, several 
passages of Scripture to prove that 
Christ was God, and avowed his beUef 
in " a Father, Word, and Snirit," con- 
demning the iemm employed in refer- 
ence to the doctrine as mventions of 
men. 

Soon after Penn*s liberation from the 
Tower — which was the result of a royal 
mandate — he was despatched by his 
father <hi business to Ireland. The 
latter had begun to relent, and the 
reconciliation was completed when 
William returned home after executing 
his commission. Other clouds were 
now darkening the horizon, and the 
storm soon burst on his devoted head. 
The famous Conventicle Act of 1670 
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dftprivftd I)iKw;nt«r8 of tlio riglit to wor- 
ship in thftir own way. IV5nn wan ono 
of thfj firnt vifttirns. Ooinj^ as usual 
with othorH of tlio So(5ir;ty to tho mwitinj?- 
hoir-W) in Orawjchurch-Htn^i^t, li« found 
it gnardod by a hand of HolclirrM. Tho 
oongref^ation aHHfmihliiifi^ at th« doors 
were doiiied admission. N^jvjt liosi- 
tating to spoak wlicn impolUjd hy con- 
yifition, the fcariess QwiKfr h^'gari to 
preach; hut ho had not procswidftd far 
IB hiH (liHC0!irH45, h(}foro — in accordanro 
with a proconc(;rt(5d phin — h«, with 
William Moad, another of tho KriftndH, 
was arrested hy constables who w^^ro 
])roHent, and earriod off to Newgat^s 
there to await his trial at the nc^xt 
session of tlie Old lUiley. On the 1st 
of ftept<jmher the two prisoners were 
brougnt into court. 'I'lie indictment 
stated tfiat they had preiuslied to an 
unlawful, sfjditious, and riotf>us assem- 
bly; and that they htul met togcalHJr 
witli force and arms, to th^j great Uirror 
and disturbance of many of his M ajesty's 
subjects. On the JJrd the witnesses were 
examined. At tlie conclusion of thtjir 
testimony, Perm acknowledged that both 
he and his friend w<;ro present at the 
])\acAs and time mentioned — to worship 
Ciod. " We are ho far," said h(i, " from 
recanting, or declining to vindicate the 
assembling of ourselves to preach, ])ray, 
or worship tho eUsmal, holy, j»ist Ood, 
that we declare Uj all the world that we 
do believe it to be our indispensable 
duty to meet incessantly njKm m good 
an account; nor shall all the powers 
upon earth be able to divert ns from 
reverencing and adoring our (Jod, who 
mfwle us.'* Hcanjely ha^l he Hj>okeri, 
when one of the shcrifTs exchiinujd that 
he was not there for worsliipping (Jod, 
but for breaking the law. Venn an- 
swered that he luid broken no law, and 
desired to know by what law it wjis 
tliat they perKeciit(?d him, and upon 
what law they founded the indictment. 
The Recorder replied, tlie common law. 
William asked, where that law was. 
The Recorder did not think it worth 
while, he said, to run ovfsr all those ml- 
judged coHcm for no many years whicli 
they caHed common law, to satisfy his 
euriositv. 'I'he Quaker, on the con- 
trary, tfiought, if th(5 law were common, 
h should not be so hard to i)roduce. 
lie was then desired to pleafl tf) the 
indictment ; but, as lie proceeded, was 
jironounced a saucy fcjllow. Boon after 
this thoy hurried nim away, as well as 



William Mead, wlio spoko slao, towards 
the })ttle-dock, a ftltliy, louthHome dun- 
geon . 'I'Ihj Recorder then proceeded to 
charge the jury. Pcnn hearing him, 
stopjMMl suddenly, and raising liis yoic«, 
ex(5laim(!d, ** I ajipeal to the jury, who 
nre my judges, and this great assemhly, 
whether tlie proce^sdingH of tho Court 
are not mrwt arbitrary, and void of all 
law, in (»ndeavo!iring to give the jury 
their cliarge in the absence of the 
jirisoner? F say it is dirfictly oppositfl 
to, and destructive of, the undoubted 
right of every Unglish prisoner, as 
(U)h) on tho chapter of Mflgna Ch/irta 
pfK^aks." As soon as ho was out of all 
hearing, the jury were ordered to agree 
upon tlieir verdict; and when flioy 
brought it in — " Ouilty of speaking in. 
Oracechurch-stnjet " — tho magistrates 
lofuI(!d them with reproachert, and sent 
them back to reconsider it. True to 
themwdves and their country, they re- 
mained unmoved, and this time deli- 
vered their verdict in writing with their 
nam(!S atta<5lied. " Oontlemen,** ex- 
claimed the Recorder, "you shall not 
be dismissfsd till wo have a verdict such 
as the Court will accept ; and you shall 
be locked up witliout meat, drink, fire, 
and Uibacco ; you shall not think thus 
to abusfj the Court; wo will have a 
verdict by the help of God, or you shall 
starve for it.** Ponn, who was present, 
protested ; then, tuminff to the jury, 
add(!d, " You ore Knghshmen. Oive 
not away your right." And they proved 
til (!i ri sel yes K ngl i sh men . For two days 
and two nights they received no refresh- 
ment; again and again were they re- 
turned into court, only to deliver the 
same verdict, and incur more violent 
abuw;. On tlie r)th, a positive answer 
was demanded, "Guilty or not guUty ?" 
The foreman replied, " Not guilty," 
ear;h juryman in succession repeating 
the words. " F am sorry," rosponded 
the sympathising Reeonler, " you have 
followed your own judgments rather 
than the good advice which was given 
you, Ood k(}on my life out of voor 
hands! Hut ror this the Court nnes 
you forty marks a man, and imprison* 
ment till paid ! " Penn, demanding his 
liberty, was refused it; he, too, was to 
be finf)d for conttsmpt of Court in keep- 
ing his hat on when he first entered.* 
Accordingly, they were all forced into 
the horrible bale-dock, and afterwards 
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conveyed to Newgate. What became 
of the twelve patriotic recusants nobody 
knows. Neither Penn nor Mead could 
conscientiously pay the fines imposed ; 
but the father of the former, anxious to 
see his son, sent the money privately, 
and procured the hberation of them 
both. Thus, at twenty-five, did Wilham 
prove himself a bola defender of his 
inalienable rights. 

The Admiral had been long ill, and 
was now on the verge of another world. 
He had learnt to esteem the integrity of 
his son ; and still sohcitous for his tem- 
poral welfare, sent one of his friends to 
the Duke of York to desire of him, as a 
death-bed request, that he would endea- 
vour to protect him as far as he con- 
sistently could, and to ask the King to 
do the same, in cases of future per- 
secution ; and both of them promised 
their services when occasion demanded. 
" Son William," said the Admiral as he 
lay breathing his last, " if you and 
your friends keep to yoiu* plain way of 
preaching, and your plain way of Hving, 
you will make an end of the priests to 
the end of the world." 

On the death of his father, William 
Penn came into possession of a hand- 
some estate, that made him not only 
independent, but rich. His first deed 
was to give to the world an account of 
his late trial; and shortly aften^ards, 
having retired to the ancient family 
seat in Buckinghamshire, he published 
" A Seasonable Caveat against Popery." 
In his preface he allowed that many 
Catholics might be zealots abused 
through the idle voluminous traditions 
of their Church ; these he rather pitied 
than dared to wrong, and nothing was 
farther from his intention than to in- 
cense the civil magistrate against them, 
for he professed himself a friend to 
universal toleration of faith and wor- 
ship, so that he would have had such 
toleration extended even to them, pro- 
vided they gave seciuity that they would 
not persecute others on the same score. 
But he was not left to expound his 
principles in controversial writings; 
again they were put violently to the 
test. Being in London, and preaching 
at a meeting-house belonging to the 
Quakers, he was apprehended by order 
of the lieutenant of the Tower, one of 
the magistrates who had sat on the 
bench during his memorable trial at the 
Old Bailey. The evidence against him 
ftdling, and conviction proving impos- 



sible, determined that he should not 
escape, this man proffered to him the 
oath of allegiance, which as a Quaker 
he could not take ; and on his refusal, 
sentenced him to Newgate for six 
months. " And is that all ? " said 
Penn. " I would have thee and all 
men know I scorn that religion which 
is not worth suffering for, and able to 
sustain those that are afflicted by it.** 

While in prison he produced four 
works, the principal of which was en- 
titled " The Great Case of Liberty of 
Conscience once more Briefly Debated 
and Defended by the Autiiority of 
Reason, Scripture, and Antiquity." 
Ailer his liberation, he travelled into 
Holland and Germany to promulgate 
his doctrines in those parts. On re- 
tiuning, he married ; but neither the 
happiness of his home nor the abun- 
dance of his wealth tempted him to 
indolence. He had a work to do, and 
these things were but ministers to his 
strength. In the adjoining counties he 
preached frequency, making lon^ tours 
for the purpose. The religious disputes 
of the times brought him constantly 
forward as an author, sometimes in the 
exposition of his own peculiar views, 
sometimes in behalf of the great prin- 
ciples of truth and right that men 
everywhere shall yet learn to reverence. 
As a pamphleteer he was dexterous in 
the use of his. weapons; by some 
quaint title thati savoured of repartee, 
he would point to the object of attack, 
and then exert the whole force of his 
judgment and learning upon it. What> 
ever the worth of his opinions, they 
were maintained with an earnestness 
that left no doubt of his sincerity ; and 
however numerous or great his mistakes, 
not less conspicuous were the scattered 
gems of thought that mirrored, as it 
were, celestial hght Among the pro- 
ductions of this period was a political 
treatise on " Enghmd's Present Inte- 
rest," and relating chiefly to the strife 
of parties in the kingdom. In this 
he enlarged on the birthrights of an 
Englishman, maintaining that Magna 
Oharta was not the nativityy but the 
restorer of our privileges. One passage 
we may quote as indicative of the high 
ground on which he preferred to argue : 
" Religion, under any modification or 
Church government, was no part of the 
EngUsh constitution. Moneste vivere, 
alterum rum ladere, jits suum cuiqus 
tribuere--ih9i is, To live honestiy, to do 
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no injury to another, and to give every 
man his due, was enough to entitle 
every native to religious privileges. It 
was this, and not his religion, which 
gave hitn the claim U) the protection of 
the Government under wl)ich he lived. 
Near three hundred years lieforo Austin 
fiet his foot on English ground, the 
inhabitants had a good constitution. 
This came not in with him. Neitlier 
did it come in with LuthfT ; nor was it 
to go out with Calvin. We were a free 
people \)j the creation of God, by the 
redemption of Christ, and hy the careful 
provision of our never-to-be-forgotten 
honourable ancestors ; so that our 
olaim to these Knglish privileges, rising 
higher than i'rotestantism, could never 
justly bo invalidated on account of non- 
conformity to any tenet or fashion it 
might prescribe. This would be to lose 
by the lleformation which was effected 
only that we might enjoy property with 
conscience." 

In 1677, Penn a third time visited the 
continent. George Fox accompanied 
him as far as Amsterdam ; and Barclay 
and others, beyond. JJuring tliis tour 
he saw man^r persons of influence, and 
laboured with considerable success. 
One of his first acts, after his arrival 
a^ain in England, was to petition Par- 
liament in behalf of the persecuted 
Quakers, who, from tlieir refusal to take 
oaths, suffered the full penalty of the 
laws designed against the lloman Catho- 
lics, and then being rigorously enforced. 
He was admitted to a hearing before a 
committee of the House of Commons, 
and delivered two frank and fearless 
speeches, which sectired the insertion of 
a clause in a bill of njlief that but for 
the prorogation of Parliament would 
have been passed. 

The attention of Penn had already 
been unexpectedly directed to the New 
World, ana he had gained some know- 
ledge with respect to the formation of 
colonies there, having accepted the 
management of some proprietary con- 
cerns in West New Jersey. He was 
now engaged in winding up the affairs 
of his father with the Government, 
which was indebted to him not Ifjss 
than 16,000/. Instead of the money, he 
wished to receive land in America, and 
petitioned Charles II. that letters patent 
might be granted him for the same. 
The tract he solicited was to be nordi 
of Maryland, and extend northward as 
far as plantable, to be limited on the 



west as Maryland was, and bminded on 
the east by the Delaware. To this step 
he was induced — ^instrumentally from 
his observation of the affaira of New 
Jersey — by the wish to provide an 
asylum from persecution for his eo-rati- 
gionists, and to attempt the civilisation 
and conversion of the Indians, and in 
the hope of setting to the nations the 
oxami>lc of a virtuous community. In 
March, 1681, he was made absolute 
pro])rietor of the territonr he had soli- 
cited, which was to be held in free and 
common soccage by fealty only, paying 
two Ijeaver skins annually and one- 
fifth of all the gold and silver discovered 
to the King. It was to be called Fenn- 
svlvauia, in honour of his father. By 
the charter, which consisted of twenty< 
three sections, he had the power of 
making laws, with the advice, assent, 
and aj)probation of the free men of the 
territoty assembled, for the raising d 
money for ]mblio uses; of appointiDg 
judges and other ofiFicers ; and of par- 
doning and rqirieving— except in the 
cases of wilful murder and higb 
treason, in which it was requisite tc 
inquire into the King's pleasure. Hie 
next step was to publish an "Ac 
count of the Province," and the '* Con 
ditions" to bo agreed upon by those wb< 
might wish to become settlers. Amofi| 
these, were stipulations in favour of thf 
natives most creditable to his name ; for 
soaring above the preiudices of his tims^ 
he regarded them as brethren, on whose 
possessions none had a right to trespasi. 
An affVont or wrong done to any Indian 
was to incur the same penalty as if done 
to a fellow-planter; and all difiRarenoei 
between planters and Indians were to 
be settled by twelve men, six chosen bj 
each of the parties. A rough sketch of 
the proposed constitution was also sub* 
mitted to the purchasers about to em- 
bark. 'JTiis *• Frame of Oovemmenf 
was then })ublished, with a preface con* 
taining his own thoughts respecting go* 
vemment in general. Goremment no 
maintains to be a part of religion-Hti 
IMvine right is beyond exception; "fij8t» 
to U^rrify evil-doers ; secondly, to oberieh 
those that do well, which ffioet gowm- 
ment a life beyond corruption, ■ndmakee 
it as durable in the world as good men 
shall be." " For particulars, frames, and 
models," he writes, ** it will become ue 
to say little. My reasons are— ^rst, thai 
the age is too nice and difficult for it, 
there being nothing the wits <rf men an 
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more busy and divided upon. 'Tis true 
they seem to agree in the end, to wit, 
bappiness, but in the means they differ, 
as to divine so to this human felicity ; 
and the cause is much the same, not 
always want of light and laiowledge, but 
want of using them rightly. Men side 
with their passions against their reason, 
and their sinister interests have so strong 
a bias that they lean to them against 
the good of the things they know. Se- 
condly, T do not find a model in the 
world that time, place, and some singu- 
lar emergencies have not necessanly 
altered ; nor is it necessary to frame a 
civil government that shall serve all 
places alike. Thirdly, 1 know what is 
said by the several admirers of monar- 
chy, aristocracy, and democracy, which 
are the rule of one, of a few, and of 
many, and are the three common ideas 
of government when men discourse on 
that subject. But I choose to solve the 
controversy with this distinction, that it 
belongs to all three ; any government is 
free \o the people under it, whatever be 
the frame, where the laws rule, and the 
people are a party to those laws ; and 
more than this is tyranny, oligarchy, or 
confusion. But, lastly, when all is said, 
there is hardly one frame of government 
in the world so ill designed by its first 
founders that in good hands would not 
do well enough ; and story tells us, that 
the best in ill ones can do nothing that 
is great and good ; witness the Jewish 
and the Romish States. Governments, 
like clocks, go from the motion men give 
them ; and as Governments are made 
and moved by men, so by them are they 
ruined too. Wherefore Governments 
rather depend upon men than men upon 
Governments. Let men be good, and 
the government cannot be bad. If it 
be ill, they will cure it. But if men be 
bad, let the government be ever so 
good, they will endeavour to warp and 

spoil it to their turn That 

which makes a good constitution must 
keep it, namely, men of wisdom and 
virtue, qualities which, because they 
descend not with worldly inheritances, 
must be carefiiUy propagated by a vir- 
tuous education of youth, for which after 
ages will owe more to the care and pru- 
dence of founders and the successive 
magistracy, than to their parents for 
their private patrimonies." 

By the " Frame," the government 
was placed in the Governor and Free- 
men of the province, out of whom were 



to be formed two bodies — ^namely, a 
Provincial Council and a General As- 
sembly. The former was to consist of 
seventy-two members, so elected that 
there might be an annual succession of 
twenty-four new men. The latter was 
to be composed the first year of all the 
freemen ; the next of two hundred. They 
were to have no deliberative power; 
but when bills were brought to them 
from the Gk)vemor or Council, to pass 
or reject them by a plain No or les. 
They were to be elected annually ; and 
all elections were to be by ballot 

Penn next, to prevent all future claim 
upon the province by the Buke of York 
or his heirs, obtained a deed of release 
from his Royal Highness. A large tract 
of land contiguous to Pennsylvania, in- 
habited by Dutch and Swedes, and 
called the Territories, was also made over 
to him at the same time. Severid ves- 
sels had already crossed the Atlantic 
with the first colonists; and having 
made the requisite arrangements, he 
himself embarked at the beginning ol 
September, 1682. In about six weeks 
he came in sight of the American coast, 
and was received by the settlers with 
demonstrations of joy. No time was lost 
before proceeding to business. The 
General Assembly was immediately 
summoned, and met for the first time 
at Upland, afterwards called Chester in 
commemoration of the event An Act 
of Union was passed, annexing the Ter- 
ritories to the province, and an Act of 
Settlement in reference to the Frame of 
Government. The various laws agreed 
upon in £ngland also came under dis- 
cussion, and, with some alterations and 
additions, were formally passed, to the 
number of forty-nine. Among the most 
remarkable were the foUowing: All 
persons who acknowledged the One God, 
and who held themselves obliged in 
conscience to live peaceably and justly 
in society, were in no ways to be mo- 
lested for their religious persuasion and 
practice, nor to be compelled at any 
time to frequent any religious place or 
ministry whatever. All Government 
officers, and all members of the As- 
semblies, and all electors, were to be 
such as professed faith in Jesus Christ, 
and as had not been convicted of ill- 
fame or unsober and dishonest conver- 
sation, and who were one-and-twenty 
years of age. All children of the age 
of twelve were to be taught some useful 
trade. As regarded punishment, thert 
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were but two capital offences — ^murder 
and treason ; and aJl prisons were to be 
considered workshops, wliero oilenders 
might be industriously, soberly, and 
morally employed. 

'J'ho time cainc for tlie confirmation 
of the great treaty made by commis- 
sioners with the Indians. Pcnn did not 
deem himself entitled to take ))Ossession 
of inhabited territories bv virtue of a 
king's patent, but wished to purchase 
them by fair and o])en bargain witli the 
natives ; and a day had been a])f)ointed 
for the ratification of his engagements. 
Accompanied by his friends, men, 
women, and young persons of botli 
sexes, he proceeded to Coat^uaniia, the 
Indian name for the place where Pliila- 
del|)hia now stands. U'he Sachems and 
tlieir tribes were assembling there, 
and through the gloom of the thick 
forests group eSUiV group wended its 
way into the open light. Ulie savage 
warriors thronged to the spot in arms ; 
but the Quakers met them fearlessly 
without a weapon. Tlie leaders from 
both sides stoou bcneatli an elm tree of 
gigantic size— Penn distinguished only 
by a blue sash round his waist. 'J lie 
Chief of the Hacliems put a chaplet on 
his head, in which apT)earod a small 
horn — an emblem of tingly power — 
wiiich, whenever ho wore it, indicated 
that the place was made sacred, and 
the persons of all present inviolable. 
The Indians threw down their bows and 
arrows, and seated themselves in tlie 
form of a half-moon upon the ground. 
I^enn then addressed them by means of 
an interi)reter, stated the objects he 
proposed, paid them for the land, and 
made them many presents of various 
articles of merchandise besides. Finally, 
he presented a roll of parchment, con- 
taining the confirmation of the treaty 
of purchase and aniitv, to Uie chief 
8a<5hem, and desired them to T>reserve 
it for three generations. The liapi)iest 
results followed from these measures; 
not less than nineteen difi'erent tribes 
were soon in tnjaty with him. 'riiere 
was no oath to bind the superstitious, 
and thens were no arms to intimidate 
the violent; his principles triumphed. 
His fidelity and jihilanthrojjy won for 
him and his successors a j)lace in those 
imcultured hearts that no other Euro- 
I^eans had ever gained ; and the absence 
of all defensive and aggressive agencies 
— a practical demonstration both of the 
trust roposed in them, and of his wish 



to do no wron^ — made the home 
of Pennsylvania secure, when ai 
there was heard tlie vengeful war-i 
and the dyin(y[ groan. 

U'he buildmg of Pbiladelphu 
next commenced; tlie name was c 
by himself, and a ]>lan of the oit 
drawn out highly creditable t 
skill and foresight Houses & 
up in their places, and with 
fresh accession of emigrants the 
of Uie wilderness receded fi 
After two years spent in dir 
public aflairs, in travelling tb 
the province and acijuaintiiig b 
with its soil and productions, a 
endeavouring to do good everyi 
Penn resolved to return to Eni 
Across the stonny sea there came i 
of more terrible storms at home, c 
secution and of sufiering, that f 
his heart witiiin him. Wishful tc 
his influence at this crisis in Id 
country, and moreover having bu 
to transact there, and-j)erhaps m 
moved by a desire again to see hi 
and family whom he had left b 
he set sail once more ui>on tlie de 

Scarcely had he reached the i 
of his fatherland, when tlie def 
Charles I J. brought his patroi 
Dukii of York, to the tlirone. 
Mjenes and honours awaited him. 
this period his communications 
•James became more frequent, an( 
acquaintance ripened into inti 
'J'he Quaker at Court 1 " O, what 
was there ! " So thought thoi 
who had no faith in a great soi 
much in royal corrui)tiou. Ho wL 
deliberately turned aside from the 
to worldly eminence, when courtly 
were outstretched to help him, an( 
tocratic smiles had not yet passe< 
frowns, could not be proof a| 
kinglv blandishments. Chivalrc 
was his heart, generous as wei 
principles — though he were a ver 
sens in heroic achievement, a ( 
from the Gorgon of the Stuarts, a: 
must be turned into stone. He 
climb the rugged rock of freedom 
witii the wild winds howling r 
but gleams of sunshine Uirough th* 
clouds as he reached the top woul 
%le him, and one false step must j 
him into the waves as they flash 
low ! The lightnings bury them 
in the ground, and so big though 
noble utterances must lie down i 
sepulcluro of a rotten reputation. 
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tainly at no period of Penn's life was 
tbere more room for suspicion or mis- 
apprehensiou ; but no evidence can be 
produced that his simplicity was cor- 
rupted, his privilege abused, or that he 
was false in any measure to his former 
self; while the even tenor of his way, 
and the untarnished consistency of his 
life in face of opposition and peril, are 
the strongest presumptive proof to the 
contrary. Gratitude bound him to the 
new monarch, whom too, though a 
Papist, he firmly believed to be a Mend 
to religious liberty. A little credulous, 
and perhaps too much swayed by the 
remembrance of the past, as there is no 
necessity, so it would be unjust, if not 
absurd, to suppose him to have sympa- 
thised in the treacherous designs of 
James for the restoration of Popery, or 
to have bartered his conscience for the 
sake of temporary influence. The popu- 
lace proclaimed him a Papist and a 
Jesuit; but he had braved too many 
taunts to be at aU intimidated by their 
cry. Meantime, he exerted his power 
on behalf of the oppressed and suffer- 
ing ; and, by his personal solicitations, 
helped to procure a proclamation of 
pardon for all who were in prison on 
account of their creed. Having resolted 
on a tour to the continent, he was com- 
missioned by the King, when he heard 
of his intention, to visit the Hague, and 
confer with the Prince of Orange, in the 
hope of gaining his consent to a general 
religious toleration in England, together 
with the removal of all tests. He went, 
and to this end had several interviews 
with the Prince; after which he pur- 
sued his journey as proposed, and had — 
to use his own words — " a blessed ser- 
vice of the Lord." On his return to 
England, he went through the different 
counties preaching as of old. Nor did 
he neglect the use of his pen, especially 
advocating the repeal of tlie penal laws. 
Now came a sudden change. Even 
kings must pay the penalty of wrong. 
James II. was swept from his throne, 
and William III. ascended it amidst 
the plaudits of the nation. Penn had 
to face, without a protector, the indig- 
nation of the people bo long excited 
against him ; but the consciousness of 
his innocence gave him strength. He 
was apprehended and brought before 
the Lords of the Council, then sitting. 
In reply to their questions, he protested 
that ** he had done nothing but what he 
could answer before God and all the 



princes of the world ; that he loved hi9 
country and the Protestant religion 
above his life, and had never acted 
against either; that all he had ever 
aimed at in his public endeavours was 
no other than what the Prince himself 
had declared for ; that King James had 
always been his friend and his father's 
friend ; and that, in gratitude, he himo 
self was the King's, and did ever, aa 
much as in him lay, influence him to 
his true interest." Notwithstanding 
this manly avowal, he was required to 
give security for his appearance on thQ 
first day of the next term. He did so, 
and at the hour appointed again entered 
the public court ; but no accuser stood 
up to confront him, and after waiting 
some time, he was triumphantly dis^ 
charged. 

Soon after this he had the satisfaction 
of seeing the Act of Toleration passed 
by King, Lords, and Commons — that 
consummation so devoutly wished. It 
was an object towards which he had 
struggled through long years; and it 
becomes us, amidst the tumult of revor 
lution, the intrigues of courtiers, the 
clash of arms, the cry of factions, not to 
forget that band of peacefrd patriots — 
of whom he was among the chief — 
whose labours and endurance contri- 
buted so largely to their country's weal. 
They who cast the seed upon the field 
should be remembered now the waving 
crops are gathered into the rich man's 
gamer. The details of the measure were 
not exactiy accordant with what Penn 
desired ; but finding alteration imprac- 
ticable at that juncture, he turned his 
attention to other af&drs. He was pre- 
paring to embark for America, when 
suddenly he was again arrested, and 
brought before the Lords of the Council. 
He appealed to the King in person. A 
letter was then produced, which had 
been written him by James, and which 
had been interceptea by Government on 
its way, in which the royal exile " desired 
him to come to his assistance, and to 
express to him the resentments of his 
favour and benevolence." Penn was 
asked, "Why King James wrote to 
him ?" He answered, that it was im- 
possible for him to prevent the King 
writing to him if he (the King) chose it. 
He was then questioned as to what " re- 
sentments" these were. He replied that 
he knew not ; but he supposed the King 
meant that he should attempt his resto- 
ration. Though, however, he could uot 
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ayoid the minpicion of mich an attempt, 
he could avoid the giiilt of it. He con- 
fofwed he had loved King James, and aR 
he had loved him in hiH proKjierity, 8o 
he could not hate him in his adversity ; 
yes, he loved him yet for the many favours 
lie had conferred on him, though he 
would not join with him in what con- 
cerned the state of the kingdom, lliis 
manly defence had its weight with 
William III., hut to gratify the Coundl, 
he ordered him to give hail for his 
appearance at the next Trinity Term, 
and then dismissed him. No one 
coming forward against him at tlie time 
specified, he was fully discharged. 
(>nce more things were put in readi- 
ness for a voyage; when, strange to 
say, he was charged with consjnracy 
by one Fuller — afterwards declared by 
Parliament to be a " cheat and imposter ' 
— and a warrant was issued for his 
apprehension. A flight to America 
would be both inglorious and useless ; 
but having twice appeared in court to 
be twice declare<l innocent, and know- 
ing that he was at the mercy of every 
informant, he prefen*ed this time to go 
into retirement, where, if the Adminis- 
tration chose to press another trial, 
they could easily find him; and he 
therefore took private lodgings in Tjon- 
don, and devoted himself to study and 
religious exercises. Here he was occa- 
sionally visited by his friends; but the 
outcry against him spread, and seemed 
to become more bitter and violent. 
Even members of his own religious 
society began to doubt of him, and he 
found it necessary to address a letter to 
them in order to dispel their uncha- 
ritable suspicions. So has it ever been 
with those of whom the world is not 
worthy. They find themselvtjs alone 
amonff its multitudes, but, like the 
Bolitudes of the mountains and the 
Beas, their loneliness is sublime. Penn 
never lacked employment. He now 
wrote "A Key, opening the Way to 
every Capacity to Distinguish the Reli- 
gion professed by the people called 
Quakers, from the Perversions and Mis- 
representations of their Adversaries." 
This was followed by " Some Fruits of 
Solitude, in Reflections and Maxims 
relating to the Conduct of Human 1 iife ;" 
and in •' An Essay towards the Present 
and Future Peace of Eurojie," he sug- 
gested the idea of a great Diet on the 
Continent for the arbitration of national 
di£ferencc8. 



During his absence, the aiHun of 
Pennsylvania had fallen into confunon, 
and party jealousies threatened to in- 
volve them still further. The reports 
of these disorders were induBtrioatly 

f)ropa gated by his enemies, who, regara- 
ess alike of the enormous sacrifices of 
personal wealth which he had made, 
and of the wholesome and generous 
laws he had devised, sought to ruin bim 
in the estimation of the King and Par- 
liament. With such effect did they 
practise their machinations, that he was 
deprived of all authority over the pro- 
vince before he had time to explain 
himself on the subject. At length tbers 
came a change uT>on him. Some of his 
aristocratic frienas represented his case 
to William HI., who at once ordered 
his freedom from restraint. " William 
Penn," his Majesty said, " was his old 
acquaintance as well as theirs, and he 
might follow his business as freely as 
ever, for that he had nothing to say 
against him." Penn appears, nowerer, 
not to have been satisfied with this 
mode of release ; for a council was 
aflerwarrls held, where the King and 
many lords being present, he was heard 
in hfs own defence ; and where he so 
pleaded, that he was acquitted. He 
would now have gone over to Pennsyl- 
vania — to the government of which be 
was soon afterwards restored — ^but the 
death of his wife occurred to delay him. 
While engaged in comforting and in- 
structing his rising family, he wrote 
" An Account of the Rise and Promsi 
of the People called Quakers," and as* 
other of his travels abroad in 1677. A 
more important publication was hif 
** PriQiitive Christianity ReriTed in ths 
Faith and Practice of the Quakers.' 
Thene literary and controrernal labours 
were enlivened by occasional journey 
through the country in his capacity ai 
a minister of the Gospel, and hf an ei- 
nedition to Ireland and the scenes of 
nis youth in the same character. 

} laving first contracted a second 
marriage, he embarked again, in 1694, 
for Philadelphia. His first act after his 
arrival there was to call the Assembly. 
Pie then busied himself in passing 
various bills adapted to the emergencies 
of the times, in endeaTouring to allay 
the jealousies between the Province and 
the Territories, which bad been the 
source of so many evils, and in devising 
fresh means for the development of h» 
original designs. The constitation was 
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modified as circumstances demanded; 
and, among other things, the right of 
initiatiug measures was conferred on 
the Assembly. His efforts were also 
put forth on behalf of the slaves who 
nad been introduced into the colony; 
he secured to them ample opportunities 
for religious instruction and worship, 
and endeavoured, though not wifli 
equal success, to secure a proper treat- 
ment of them by a series of legislative 
acts. The Indians came to him to 
renew existing treaties, and to express 
their continued good-will ; while, on his 
part, he conferred with his Council as 
to the best means of preventing imposi- 
tions upon them. After deliberation, it 
was resolved that persons should be 
selected for their integrity who should 
form a sort of company with a joint- 
stock, and who should be authorised by 
the Government to hold a commercial 
intercourse with them. These and 
other arrangements produced a pal- 
pable effect; and out of contentions and 
disorder, affairs assumed a prosperous 
condition. At this crisis, when he was 
still eager to embody fresh improve- 
ments, intelligence was received from 
England to tiie effect that a change in 
the mode of colonial government was 
being debated, and that it was proposed 
to supplant the proprietary by a regal 
system. A bill was already before the 
House of Lords; and the owners of 
land in Pennsylvania, who were then in 
the mother country, taking alarm, de- 
spatched a letter to the Governor, soli- 
citing his immediate return to stay 
these proceedings. Penn saw the ne- 
cessity of compliance ; and reluctantly, 
after completing as rapidly as possible 
the most important business then in 
hand, again embarked on the home- 
ward voyage. As it happened, his pre- 
sence was not needed, for the bill was 
altogether dropped before he arrived. 

On the accession of Queen Anne, he 
assumed his former position as a court 
favourite ; and we find him still travel- 



ling as a minister and publishing- as an 
author. In 1707 he was unhappily in- 
volved in a lawsuit with the executors 
of one of his former stewards. He had 
incautiously, and without inspection, 
signed papers placed before him by the 
deceased, whom he had trusted beyond 
his deserts ; and the Court of Chancery 
could give him no relief from the situa^ 
tion in which he had thus unwittingly 
placed himself. In 1709, in consequence 
of the pecuniary embarrassments thus 
incurred — ^felt the more from his vast 
expenditure of money abroad, and which 
indeed made him a prisoner within the 
limits of the Fleet — he was obhged to 
mortgage the province of Pennsylvania 
for 6,600Z. — a wretched requital for 
years of toil, were there not reward in 
the consciousness of generous effort. 
But the battle of life was nearly over — 
sixty-seven years had laid their burden 
upon him, and his tall and stalwart 
frame began to tremble beneath it. To 
aggravate his anxieties, came fresh com* 
plaints of disorder and oppression from 
America; gathering up his declining 
strength, he addressed a long letter of 
expostulaticm to the Assembly; and the 
effect was such that, at the next annual 
election, the whole province so voted* 
relatively to the questions at issue, as to 
pay him tiie highest possible compli- 
ment An apoplectic fit, in 1712, de* 
prived him, in a great degree, of his 
memory and understanding. A gradual 
decay of mind and body ensued — the 
months glided away unheeded — to his 
childish innocence he united the joys of 
rehgion — and at last, on the 5th of July* 
1718, he expired in the 74th year of hw 
age. 

In those dying hours, as the unalti»r^ 
able futute opened before him, think 
you he did not realise the promise that 
the poet might have whispered to him 
in the stormy past — 

fear not, in a world Hke fliis. 
And thou shalt know ere hmgt 

Know bow Bubltme a tiling it is. 
To saffer and be strong r 
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TiiK moro wo fltudy the history of the 
Hixteciiith ctaitiiry, the more are we 
amoxed at the cxUmt and importance of 
the movement w)iich then took ))hice in 
connexion wit}i the intellect and h(>art 
of man. It waK a universal awakening 
from the mUm;)) of death : it was tlie 
dawn of a new civilisation. ** Printr 
ing/' as .John Suniing wrote in his essay 
on Mtmtaigne, *• like the formiT and 
the latter rain, diffused the knowledge 
long collected in the vtigue and dim 
clouds of the )jast. ('olumhus had 
hurst the gutes of the Atlantic, and 
Hhowu to men a new heaven an<l a new 
earth, and other fonns of human natun; 
Uian those of our elder regions. And 
while the tiew was pouring in, tlie old 
was raj)idly crumhling down and pass- 
ing away. More connexion and inUir- 
dependouco was growing uj) in all tlie 
concenis of life. Individual strength 
and wild energy wtjre wrttling down. 
The wAid vault of dogma under which 
men lived was thinning oO', and widen- 
ing, and wavering; and while a new 
and hright v(;getation of literature 
opened over the earth, the ancient 
HDowH and ice- rocks of tradition merited 
and hurst along in foaming t^jrnints. 
'J'ogether with th(!se changes, a loos<ir 
width of luxury and excitement was 
unfolded ; and the sweeUT wines of the 
new age were minghsd with deadlier 
jmisfms. In (iennafiy, misery and fana- 
ticism and heroic faith; in Italy, im- 
bounded faltM'hood and creative genius ; 
in Kngland, lawless hrutality and ))opu- 
lar 7Aiti\ ; in France, all thimi elements 
were mixed togetht^r. During the first 
half of the sixt(;enth century the ile- 
formation began and was secunsd— 
More and Cranmer wenj executed— 
Luther lived and dm\ — liahehiis stf>od 
forth as a fervid genius in the mask of 
ahuffoon — Kaffaelle, DunT,and Michftel 
Ang(!lo painted themselves for ever on 
the most massive tablets of the mind of 
man — Ariosto enihulmed chivalry in a 
gorgeous tonili — Kitjsco conspinul— Ma- 
chiavtjlli theoriwjd — Melancthon and 
H<!aliger taught— (>ortes and PizaiTo 
)>ass<»d, like its own eartlnjuakes, through 
America — the feudal greatness of French 
nobility blazed almost its hist — h'rancij, 
Germany, and Italy wore each other 
out in idh; wars. In the midst of these 



confuflions, Calvin was coudcnmed 
Rome as a lieretic, for eHtablishing 
jiower which enabled him to biini I 
vetuH. Rome wa« Backed by an u 
of adventurers, and Trent filled wit 
council of Romish prelates. Fa 
entTgising in Luther, tlirew ofTitso 
and his em])cror, unable to compel '. 
to wear it, placed it on bis own h 
and sunk nito a convent. 'Jlie W' 
was learning that Homer, Socrates, 
Plutarch were more tlian names, 
growing to feel what tbey really mei 
and wliile Montaigne was drini 
d(>e,])est of their K]>irit, the Protest! 
of Oabrieres and Mcrindol were i 
sacrcMl, and in Cayenne, at bis < 
threshold, the )>eBBantrv were madde 
int^) revolt by the Gabelle (1548), 
were crushed again under heavier 
rows." 

J)uring tlieso stirring times lived 
died Hkiinaiu) Pamssy. Bom in 
province of Agenois, about the } 
KilO, he was himself a complete en 
diment of the spirit of bis ai;e. 
earnestness in behalf of religious tn 
his pow(ir of thought, his tliirst 
knowledge, bis trausoendant skill ac 
analytical nhiloHopher, so harmonioi 
bl(;uded, that of bim it may ap] 
priately be said — 

Iln WM a man, take him ftnr aH fa all, 
We shall nut look upon hie like again. 

Any idler lounging about the gi 
Rue St. tJacques, in Paris, on a cert 
day of liCnt, 1570, and stopping 1 
way up the street to admire the sh 
signs, might have observed a tall, 
gainly man looking out of a wine 
with the dce))eHt attention. Bometii 
he would venture a scrutinising i 
inrpiisitive glance ; then he would h 
denly withdraw, as if to escape not 
That individual was Maitre Koch 
Haillif, Hieur de la Rivier, who assun 
the title of Hpagyrio Doctor, and af 
wards became physician in ordinarj 
the King. But what business brouj 
him to his window? The poor n 
standing th(;re as on military duty 
(h^ivoured to descry the different persi 
who enUTed the house just opposite 
own. Whenever he saw a liter 
characUir or a courtier draw near, 
watdied his Kte|»s, at the same ti 
mentally praying that, as he procee< 
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ip the Erue St. Jacques, the fatal door 
n^ht be passed unheeded. Alas ! it 
mas ten to one but the courtier or the 
aian of letters entered the obnoxious 
premises; and then the agitation and 
oispleasure of Sieur de la Riviere visibly 
increased. It must be confessed that 
Ihere were causes more than sufficient 
to make any person dull who was 
inclined to find fault with his neigh- 
bour's popularity. In fact, it seemed 
that all the physicians, surgeons, noble- 
men, gentlemen, lawyers, the elite of 
Paris, had rendezvoused at the house 
opposite, and our imfortunate spagyric 
tried in vain to quiet himself by launch- 
ing showers of epigrams upon the 
yisitors, as if to lessen their importance 
in his own opinion. But what was the 
cause of this extraordinary concourse ? 
Master Bernard Palissy, a worker in 
earthenware, and, as he styled himself, 
inventor of the rustic figures belonging 
to the King and to Monsieur le Con- 
netable de Montmorency, had, through 
the medium of bills posted up in all the 
principal thoroughfares of Paris, invited 
the most learned men to meet at his 
house, with tlie promise that he would 
teach them, in the course of three 
lessons, his late discoveries touching 
fountains, stones, and metals. The price 
of admission was a crown. " My object," 
said PaUssy to a friend, " in requiring 
a contribution from my hearers, is to see 
if I can draw from them any assertion 
nearer the truth than the proof which 
I bring forward. That men acquainted 
with Greek and Latin will attend my 
lectures I know very well, and, if they 
discover in my statements any erroneous 
views, they will give me a stout contra- 
diction ; for I have declared in the bills 
that it is my purpose to return four 
times the entrance money to every one 
of them in case they should find me 
guilty of an untruth." 

At that time Bernard Palissy was 
Governor of the TuUeries Palace, which 
office he fulfilled in virtue of a commission 
from Catherine de Medici. He had been 
appointed to this post a few years before 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew's day. 
The laying out of the Constable's gar- 
den, and the construction of the rustic 
grotto in the parkof Ecouen, had seemed 
to the Queen-Dowager a sufficient gua- 
rantee of Palissy's abUity to superintend 
her projected embellishments in the Tui- 
leries. But Master Bernard, besides his 
official business, found time to keep up 



his scientific studies, which led him to 
new and important discoveries. Al- 
though he enjoyed an apartment in the 
Palace, he had hired, m the Rue St. 
Jacques, a small room which served as 
a Hbrary, and which was, in fact, the 
first museum of natural history that 
could boast of a classified collection. 
" Here," said Bernard himself, " one 
might see marvellous things, exhibited 
as a testimony and a proof of my 
works, fixed by order and by grada-» 
tion, with certain written inoications 
imdemeath." It was in those humble 
lodgings that he h£ul appointed a meet- 
ing with all the learned men of his time, 
and that he publicly lectured upon na- 
tural history and philosophy, from 1575 
to 1584, though at this last period of 
his life he was more than eighty. The 
appeal was successful ; and notwith- 
standing the prejudices arisisg from 
rehgious difierences from political feel- 
ings, or the state of learning, nearly 
all the illustrious of France were assem- 
bled in the lecture-room. 

Bernard Palissy came in. He was an 
old man, not above the average stature, 
and whose seventy-six years did not 
seem to hang upon him as a burden. 
His hair was quite white, but his eyes 
still sparkled with their usual vivacity — 
inUdness and strength appeared blended 
together in his features. It was very 
easy to guess, even for anyone unac- 
quainted with him, that he must have 
studied with great appHcation any point 
to which his attention had been directed. 
A quick genius and a patient mind can, 
separately, achieve wondei-s ; how much 
more when uniting their strength and 
combining their powers, as in the pre- 
sent case. The assembly were soon 
seated ; then Palissy thus explained, in 
a few words, his motive for requesting 
the attendance of so many learned men. 
" My good masters, I need not say to 
you that I know neither Greek, Hebrew, 
Latin, nor rhetoric ; I am a poor work- 
man, very miserably acquainted with 
letters. I should, no doubt, have been 
pleased to be able to understand Latin, 
and read the works of the philosophers, 
so as to contradict some and learn from 
others. But I profess speaking plain 
truth in my rustic language, rather than 
to utter falsehoods in a rhetorical one. 
Remember a passage of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, where St. Peter says, * As every 
man has received the gift, even so 
minister the same one to another.' Some 
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personB, it is true, would be glad never 
to heaj of the Scriptures; but as for 
me, I have found nothing better than 
to follow the counsel of God, His laws, 
statutes, and decrees. I have considered 
what is His will, and have learned 
from His Holy Word that He has com- 
manded His heirs to eat their bread in 
the sweat of their brow, and to multiply 
the talents which He has entrusted to 
them. From this motive I have refused 
to hide in the ground the gifts for which 
I am indebted to the Lord. The sciences 
manifest themselves to those who seek 
for them. My only books are heaven 
and earth ; in these anybody can read. 
None of my hearers will set the works 
of Paracelsus and of the other alchemists 
(by the studying of which many have 
lost both their time and their money) 
above the works of God. It was through 
the directions contained in those per- 
nicious volumes that I spent forty years 
of my life in trying to discover what 
treasures lie secreted in the bosom of 
the earth. But, at last, I have found 
acceptance with God, and He has made 
known unto me mysteries which would 
never have been laid open to the most 
learned. Once more, I am only a poor 
workman ; but if my rising against the 
opinions of the ancients should seem 
over bold, I appeal to the wonders which 
I have drawn out of the earth, and which 
testify to the truth of what I assert. I 
pity you, my dear friends. You are full 
of prejudices; you swear by the ancients, 
whose opinions you maintain without 
examination ; but you forget that with 
all the theories of the world, you could 
not make even a shoe-heel." 

The old man, full of his subject, had 
unwittingly become greatly excited. 
Noticing, however, some agitation 
amongst his hearers, and seeing that 
all eyes were fixed upon a group of 
physicians who stood together in a 
comer of the room, he felt conscious of 
having gone too far. Then, stopping 
for a moment, he collected himself, and 
resumed his discourse with the calmness 
befitting his character and years. " Yes," 
continued he, "having discovered so 
many things, having mastered them, I 
consider that my time has been spent 
in studying earth, water, stones, and 
metals ; now old age invites me to mul- 
tiply the talents I received from God, 
and to publish these fine secrets for the 
benefit of posterity. But as such mat- 
ters are abstruse and known only to a 



few, I wish you to tell mo, before I pro- 
ceed any further, if the Latins ever un* 
derstoodmoreofthemthanldo? There- 
fore hear with patience what I have to 
say, and correct me when you find ma 
wrong." 

[Vhe leetures deliyeied by Bernard 
Palissy were but the substanee of what 
is found in his printed works, from 
which an accurate conception may be 
formed of his interesting discoveries in 
tlie then terra incognita of natural 
science. The " Discours admirables da 
la Nature des £aux et Fontaines," &o^ 
prove how thoroughly he was con- 
vinced that the experimental process is 
the best for a philosopher. Adopting 
the Platonic style of writing, he druDiar 
tises, so to speak, his arguments, ex- 
pressing them in dialogues, and taJdng 
for his characters the two abstractions 
— Practice and Theory. The discussion 
is carried on for some time witii general 
spirit; but Theory at last is overcome, 
and withdraws, carrying away all the 
fine schemes of the Faracelaists, the 
spagyrics, the scholastics, and the alche- 
mists. Descartes had deddedly found 
in Palissy a precursor, nor does the 
" Discours de la M^thode " plead the 
cause of experimental philosophy is 
stronger terms than the " Discours Ad- 
mirables" of the illustrious potter. This 
truly admirable work comprises eleven 
dialogues treating of yarious points 
connected with agriculture, chemistry, 
mineralogy, and natural history. The 
first (on water and fountains) shows 
that Palissy imderstood p^^Mtly the 
theory of artesian wells ; the three next 
deserve to be specially mentioned, for 
they contain a spirited lefritation of ^ 
the dangerous errors propounded at 
that time by Van Hetmont and hii 
followers. 

One evening, whilst Maitre Bemaid 
was engaged at the Tuileries on some 
arohitectiuraJ business, a young man 
asked to see him. It was the Marquifl 
de Saligny, who, having attended 
Palissy's lectures, wished to become 
better acquainted with a man appa- 
rently so worthy of esteem and respaot 
The weather was beautiful, and wbilfli 
they sauntered along, Palissy grew talkir 
tive. He admired, as everybody did at 
that time, the nond, the wood, and the 
orange grove of the Tuileries, with its 
collection of birds and wild beasts; but 
it seemed to him that all these wondevs 
might have been airanged aocoiding to 
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a still better plan; and by d^rees he 
was induced to tell to his companion 
how, many years back, he had himself 
conceived the idea of a magnificent 
garden. " A few days after the termi- 
nation of the civil war, during the peace 
which it pleased God to send us, I was 
walking through the meadow which lies 
near the town of Saintes and the banks 
of the Gharente, the recollections of past 
troubles had engaged my mind, when 
on a sudden a soft music, floating 
through the air, broke upon my medita- 
tions. It proceeded from a group of 
young mcddens who were sitting under 
a tree and singing the hundred and 
fourth Psalm. I stopped and listened ; 
by degrees my attention was drawn 
fix)m the performance itself to the mag- 
nificent description which David gives 
of the wonders of God, and I endea- 
voured mentally to realise such a garden 
as the one described in the psalm. Why 
could I not represent it in a large pic- 
ture? mused I. No; it would be better 
to select an appropriate situation, and 
lay it out in agreement with the poet's 
ideas. At the four comers of the enclo- 
sure, and at the four extremities of the 
avenues by which it would be divided, 
I might build small cabinets of a ciuious 
uid elegant construction, with inscrip- 
tions such as these : * The fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom;' * Be 
not wise in thine own eyes;' ' The Lord 
blesseth the habitations of the just."* 
Palissy then described very minutely to 
the marquis this plan of a garden. He 
thought of it, he said, night and day ; 
he had even dreamt of it the week 
before ; and whilst the fleeting visions 
of the night exhibited to his imagina- 
tion all the beauties of nature crowded 
together, he had thus found a new occa- 
sion of praising God, hke David, and 
bewailing the thoughtlessness and in- 
gratitude of man, fer whom all these 
wonders were created. " But," said 
Palissy, addressing the Marquis, " why 
do not you, my lord, attempt to execute 
the plan which I have just developed ? 
There are in France more than four 
thousand residences in which the expe- 
riment might be tried, and your own 
ehdtecm would, no doubt, be the very 
thing." 

It were diflScult to picture Saligny's 
downcast looks when Maitre Bernard 
had finished the last sentence of this 

S reposal. Not that the marquis was 
eficient in taste for the fine arts ; quite 



the contrary ; but, alas ! he needed little 
indeed the opinion of Palissy as to the 
best way of spending his fortune. The 
fortune had already been disposed of, 
not, it is true, in the gaudy and extra- 
vagant luxuries of the time, but in an- 
other foUy quite as popular, and perhaps 
more expensive. The Marquis de Sa- 
hgny was an adept in alchemy, and he 
now frankly confessed to his mend that 
he had been for some time engaged in 
the process by means of which the 
ouacks of those days pretended to pro^ 
duce gold. 

PaUssy smiled. " I know," said he, 
" that many persons studv that science 
as a recreation, candidly believing that 
they will attain their end. But there 
are some who are carried on by a disor- 
derly appetite for gain, and who unpro- 
fitably squander their income in seeking 
for an impossible treasure. How is it 
conceivable that man can manufacture 
the metals which are God's own work ? 
And, my lord, allow me to ask how you 
came to believe in the science of al- 
chemy ?" 

" Why," answered Saligny, " my doc- 
tor cured me once of a serious disorder 
by making me drink melted gold." 

" Another dupe of those physicians !" 
exclaimed Palissy. " I should like to 
know how the stomach of a patient, de- 
bilitated hj sickness, and deprived of 
nearly all its powers, can digest gold, 
since furnaces, red-hot with fiiel, have 
no action over it." Maitre Bernard, 
proceeding in the same strain, immasked 
to the young nobleman the imposture 
and jugglery of the alchemists, and suc- 
cessively destroyed every one of Saligny's 
illusions, availing himself of the most 
conclusive arguments from the malady 
under which he still laboured. 

Cases of a similar description were of 
daily occurrence, and it was to meet 
these that Bernard Palissy composed 
the second, third, and foxath of his 
" Discours Admirables." We can now 
understand why the Spagyric Doctor, 
Maitre Eoch le Baillif, felt so little 
cordial afiection towards our friend the 
potter. 

Of the " Discours Admirables," we 
may say, on no less an authority than 
Cuvier's. that a great many of the ideas 
still current at the present day on the 
subject of natural philosophy, are to 
be found there clothed in a language 
worthy of Montaigne. Palissy was the 
first frenchman who observed science 
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and experimonted to find out the truth. 
Whilst studying chemiHtnr with alche- 
mists and apothecaries, he disco vci-ed 
the tricks practised by the fiDrmer nnd 
the ignorance of the latter. His nu- 
merous travels a<1dcd much to his 
learning, and it is wonderful how far 
he corrected the philosophical views of 
his ajje. Fontenelle and Buffon were 
astonished at seeing a more potter 
throw down the gauntlet to the whole 
aristocratic school. "Nature," say 
they, *' never inspired a greater phi- 
losopher; yet his system remained un- 
known for a century, and the autlior's 
name is almost deold." But Palissy's 
ideas, reconceived by some learned men, 
are now almost regarded as vulgarisms. 
A reviewer has well remarked " that no 
one can peruse his treatises without 
being fillrnl with astonishment at the 
marvellous sagacity wliicjh they display. 
They are greatly oeyond the acquire 
ments of the ago in which he lived; 
and even now, when science has ad- 
vanced so far, they may be read with 
profit and instniction. Witli nothing 
to assist him beyond acute observation, 
Palissy had mastered the true theory of 
springs, the process of crystallisation, 
and some of the most intricate pro- 
blems of geology. Tiebig himself could 
not have written more soundly on the 
use of manures in agriculture; and, 
doubtless, M. Huxtable will be sur- 
prised to learn that his idea of a tank 
for imprisoning the fugitive nymi)h. 
Ammonia, was anticipated by Bernard 
Palissy, who gives distinct rules for its 
construction. As regards forests, he was 
of the ojnnion of the Laird of Dum- 
biedikes, that the planting of trees by 
the propri(jtor8 * would be a public 
good, and a revenue that would grow 
while they were sleeping,' and he 
bitterly denounces the extravagance of 
the men who caused the dfsmolition of 
noble forests for the sui)ply of their 
wicked vices, without giving a thought 
to posterity."* 

We have left untouched the history 
of Palissy's experience as a worker in 
pottery; but it forms the subject of the 
tenth " Discours Admirable." No more 
valuable and interesting piece of auto- 
biography has ever been written; for 
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we see there in happy Gombinatiou 
indomitable perseverance, unwearied in- 
dustry, the enthusiasm of an artist, and 
the calm reliant piety of a Ghristian. 
An abstract of these memoirs will sup- 
ply the reader with the most essential 
{)articular8 respectinff Palissy's eventful 
ife. He was bred a glass-maker or 
stainer, a profession so far privileged 
that those who followed it were entitled 
to be called "gentlemen."* We find 
him afterwards engaged as a Govern- 
ment surveyor, and employed in that 
capacity upon the salt miyiBhes of 
Saintonge. In the duties of his profes- 
sion he toiled steadily and honourably : 
not rich, but having learned that *' god- 
liness with contentment is gfreat gain.** 
He was married, too; his family was 
rising round him ; and to a casual ob- 
server it might seem that his lot for the 
future was to continue glass- staining, 
surveying and gauging, until he had 
earned enough to live upon ; hut a dif- 
ferent prospect now opened before Maitra 
Bernard, " and art sent him a token to 
signify tJjat his hour was come." One 
of Palissy's biographers conjectures that 
the token in question — a cup— -must 
have been brought from I tidy where 
Luca della Kobbia, a Horentine sculp- 
tor, had practised the art of enamelling. 
'I'he following passage, however, de- 
scriy)cs in Palissy's own words his first 
endeavours, and the trials he had tc 
undergo : — 

" T.eam that it is more than five-and- 
twcnty years sincef there was shown to 
me an earthen cup, turned, and ena- 
melled with so much beauty, that, from 
tliat time, I entered into controversy 
with my own thoughts, and called to 
mind several suggestions that some peo 
pie had made to me in fun when I wa8 
painting portraits. Then, seeing thtt 
these were falling out of request in the 
country where I dwelt, and that glass- 
painting was also little patronised, I 
oegau to think that, if I could discover 
how to make enamels, T could make 
earthen vessels and other things very 
prettily, because Qod had gifted me 
with some knowledge of drawing ; and 
thereafter, regardless of the fact tiiat I 
harl no knowledge of clays, I hegan to 
seek for the enamels as a man gropes 
in the dark. Without having heard of 
what materials the said enamels were 
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composed, I pounded in those days all 
the substances which I could suppose 
likely to make anything ; and having 
pounded and ground them, I bought 
a quantity of earthem pots, and after 
having broken them in pieces, I put 
some of the materials that I had ground 
upon them, and having marked them, 
J set apart in writing what drugs I had 
put upon each as a memorandum ; then 
having made a furnace to my fancy, I 
set the fragments down to bake, that 1 
might see whether my drugs were able 
to produce some whitish colour ; for I 
sought only after white enamel, because 
I had heard it said that white enamel 
was the basis of all others. Then, be- 
cause I had never seen earth baked, nor 
could I tell by what degree of heat the 
said enamel should be melted, it was 
impossible for me to get any result in 
this way, though my chemicals should 
have been right ; because, at one time 
the mass might have been heated too 
much, at another time too little; and 
when the said materials were baked too 
little or burnt, I could not at all tell 
the reason why I met with no success, 
but would throw the blame on the 
materials, which sometimes, perhaps, 
were the right ones, or at least could 
have aflTorded me some hint for the ac- 
complishment of my intentions, if I had 
been able to manage the fire in the way 
that my materials required. But again, 
in working thus, I committed a fault 
still grosser than that above named; 
for in putting my trial-pieces in the 
furnace, I arranged them without con- 
sideration, so that if the materials had 
been the best in the world, and the fire 
also the fittest, it was impossible for 
any good results to follow. Thus, 
having blundered several times at a 
great expense, and through much 
labour, I was every day pounding and 
grinding new materials, and construct- 
ing new furnaces, which cost much 
money, and consumed my wood and 
my time." 

For sixteen years Palissy continued 
his experiments with unconquerable 
energy, spending all his money upon 
furnaces and firewood; then, he was 
compelled to bum up his garden palings 
and the tables and flooring of his Jwuse ; 
and finally, was regarded as a madman 
by those with whom he was connected 
We must refer the reader to Palissy 's 
own work for the minute account of all 
his trials, but admitting, as we do, that 



perseverance which seems to haye beea 
one of the strongest features in his 
character, we confess that Madame 
Pahssy was quite right in feeling 
anxious for the prospect of her family 
when she saw that every attempt of her 
husband in the art of enamelling was 
a failure. Could she look at her little 
children with their pinched counte- 
nances and naked feet — at her own 
tattered gown — at her wretched fire and 
miserable fare, without bitterly com 
plaining of the infatuation which had 
brought them all to beggary ? 

However, Palissy's energy was ulti- 
mately rewarded ; he succeeded in pro- 
ducing some beautiful specimens of ena- 
melled pottery, and the man who had 
only lately been the laughing-stock of 
Saintonge, became a hero, a favourite 
with the great, and a cons{>icuou8 per 
sonage at Court. The Constable Mont- 
morency entrusted him with the deco- 
ration of the Chateau d'Ecouen. This 
brought him under the notice of Cathe- 
rine de Medici ; honours and rewards of 
every description followed in quick suc- 
cession . The now lionised potter removed 
to Paris, and it was soon rumoured that 
the new garden of the Tuileries was 
being decorated under the superintend- 
ence of Maltre Bernard Palissy, "in- 
ventor of rustic figuHnes to his Majesty 
of France." 

The results obtained by this illustrious 
man may now be seen scattered here and 
there in museums, private collections, 
and old-curiosity shops. These master- 
pieces of art will be ea^y recognised, 
even by the uninitiated, from certain pe- 
culiar features, which Mr. Morley has 
well stated in the following words: " The 
pottery made by Bemi^ Palissy, of 
which, under the name of Palissy-ware, 
exquisite specimens are still existing, 
was of a kind extremely characteristio 
of its maker. He wished to make beau- 
tiful things, but be was a natiu*alist, 
and his sense of beauty was his sense of 
nature. To reproduce upon his ware 
the bright colours and elegant forms of 
plants and animals, over which he had 
hung so often with his pencil in the 
woods and fields — combining his quali- 
ties of naturalist and potter — he founded 
his reputation on the manufacture of 
what he called rustic pieces. The title 
which he took for himself was that of — 
Worker in Earth and Inventor of Rustie 
Figulines (small modeUings) — Ofmnieir 
de terre et inventeur des rustiqttei figu' 
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Knei. TheM niMtic flf^imiH wf>ro, iti fart, 
aeciiraU) mo<1«lH from lifo of wild arii- 
malH, r«))tilAB, ))liintH, htkI other workn 
of nature, tafttofiilly combinml aH onia' 
nieritH intr) the toxtiiniof a vaw) orplato. 
Thtt rich fancy of PaliHHy (!ov(*r(^(l h\n 
worlcB with niftHi r^hiborato adomrriftnt; 
but hiH Ioav(9H, an«l rHptil^H, and niher 
' niHtic' deHi^iH, ar« m copiod in fonn 
And cokmr witli th« niinuto accuracy of 
A naturaliKt, that the; Hp^ricH of <iH4:h can 
be df4«rraJuiHl accurately. There han 
Keen found Hcarcoly a iancy loaf, and 
not ono lizard, butt«Tfly, w hrjctlc, not 
one bit of natun), tranHft^rnul to the 
wdtkn of I*aliHHy, which ihum not l»eIon^ 
to thfl wotwIh, rockH, floldn, riverH, and 
tean of Franc«j."* 

RelifpiouH perw^cuiion wuh the lant 
trial Ood wmt to vi«it Maitre Hern an! . 
Ho Mon^ed, aH wo have aln^ady naid, 
to tbo IVotfwtttTit com rn union, and far 
from comMifllin^ hia o])inionH at a time 
when t)ie fioMpol wat<jhword wbh ** MfMf., 
mrrrt, ou BnstiUa," lie ha<l been tfic 
meanH of oHtabliffhin^ at HiiinteH a re- 
form wl conffre^ation, to whicli ho even 
occftHionallyminifttiiredthe Wor.l of Ood. 
TliiH wan actinf( boldly, and for Huch an 
open profcHHion of fiiith many a one 
even amongHt thowi in high placoH had 
had to lay down hiH life. I-Vom tlie 
maafiacre of Hi. Hariholomew'H-flay Ber- 
nard TaliHHy waH Hav«xl by tlic inUT- 
ferenca of Catherine de'}4Hiici ; but he 
could not fiHcajMJ, at the k^c of Hr^venty- 
Bix, the rcHentmcnt of that bloo<khir«ty 
conclave wliich, under the name of '• the 
Bixt^;on," exerciHcd ilic authority nomi- 
nally enjoyed by Henry III. Jlo wan 
aont to Uie BasUle, wln>re, nfior a sliort 
time, hlM captivity wa^; Khan^d by two 



lailiefl, dtHifl^kU'TH of .facquoH Foucaiid, 
Bttpmey U> the Parliament, and con- 
ATmnea, like Bernard, for their firm reli- 
gion m faith. The laHt page in the hi«*,tory 
of the old jwtUtr in one which crown k 
with jmporiHhable glory the reconlH of 
a long and uxefiil life ; it iH one of the 
boflt cfiapterH from our Prr^U^wlant mar 
tyrology. Mr. Morley given it Uhjh ; — 
" For the death of un sentenced lle- 
fonnern the Sixteen were clamorouH; 
one of them, Matliieu de Launay, who 
had at one time l>een a miniHt«9r in the 
TUiformBd Church, K^jliciUid eflpecinlly 
the public execution, alreiuly too long 
deferred, of the old j»otUfr. This hap- 
ficuod in tlio year 1 f)HH, wlien I'alinHy 

* I'aliMy tb« Totter. iMutUm, iHJ^i. 



waa M'venty-nine jeam old, and the 
age of King Henry FII. wan thirty- 
Heven. The King.atarched, frilled, and 
curled, according to hiH own fantaatie 
cuHtom, frequfTTitty viaited the priaons, 
and felt intr;rcHt in the old man, whom 
he regardiid aH an ancient acfrrant of 
hi 4 mother. Finding tliat hi a age would 
not prr)te(jt him from the atake, the 
King one dflv held with the pott<rr this 
diw^ourHe, which haa lieen ]'n*efferTed for 
us in a contf?mpr)rary reoonl :-— 

** * My goo<l man,* Haid the King, * you 
have U»en forty-five yeara in the aerrice 
of tfie Queen, rny mother, or in mine, 
and we have Buffered you U} live in your 
own religion, amidHt all tbo oxecutlona 
and muHHacrcH. Now, however, I am 
HO ))rRHH4ifi by the Ouino party and my 
people, that J have been compelled, in 
HpiU; of myHolf, to im]>riH0U tlieae poor 
women and you ; tliey are to be burned 
to-morrow, and yon alHO, if you will not 
be, rjonverte^i.* 

" ♦ Hire,* anflwercd the old man, 'the 
Count de Maulevrier eame yeaterday, 
on your part, promining life to theae 
two HiHU;rh if they would each give you 
a night. They n^die^l that they would 
now be martyni for their own nononr, 
aH well HH for the honour of Ood. Yon 
liave Hatd HeveraJ timiM that you feat 
pity for me ; but it jm I who pity you, 
who have said, ' \ am compelled.' That 
in not Hpeaking like a King. These 
girlH and f, who have part in the king- 
drmi of h(;aven, we will teach Tou to 
talk royally. 'i*ho Ouiaarta, all your 
[K'ojile, and youraelf cannot compel a 
I)ott(^r U) bow down to imagoa of clay.' 

" 'I'ho girlH were burnt a few month* 
afu^rwardH, iu June, 1588, The newi 
of their death reaching the Huguenot 
cam)), MouHieur du lleaaia aaid to the 
King of Navarre, Hhortly to be King 
lleury IV. of Franco, '(Courage, Bire! 
Hi nee even our girla can face death fiv 
the OoHjMd.' " 

The yeiur after, Majtre Bemaid F^ 
liHHy died in the liaHUIle. The anniKi 
of that celebrated fortnwa are atill to be 
writUfu ; tliey will prove a record of ifce 
HuffcringM endured by the braveat, the 
noblcHl, the bcHt minaa in Kraooe, Tba 
work of dentruction accompliahed on tha 
eventful Hth of July, 1780, waa only a 
tard^ act of reparation ofiTered to fha 
victuriH of deH]K)tiHm. Kxaody twooea- 
turif^H (ihiimtHl before juHtioe waa dona 
to the memory of the (nventevr dm n» 
iiquit figulinei. O. M. 
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The wreck of genius, especially poetic 
genius, by the intemperance of passion, 
is a spectacle the world has often seen 
and lamented. Nor is there anything of 
mystery in such a catastrophe. The 
connexion between poetry and passion 
is one of the common-places of philo- 
sophy. The emotional nature, roused 
from its depths, will generally find vent 
in the tropes, and hurried metaphors, 
and vivid personifications of . poetic 
speech. And conversely, the soul in its 
higher poetic flights needs to be up- 
Ufted on the wing of strong and sus- 
tained emotion. The man of science, 
pushing his " patient entrance into 
nature's deep resources," may be cold as 
the substances he analyses, and metho- 
dical as the laws he discovers ; the philo- 
sopher may probe into thought and 
feeling as impassively as the anatomist 
into the muscles and veins; but the 
poet cannot thus be all head and no 
heart ; he cannot rise " to the height of" 
his " great argument" by the slow, calm 
rteps of a merely logical process. His 
eye must roll in its " fine frenzy," and 
his heart glow with its eager pulsations, 
before he can utter *' the thoughts that 
breathe and words that burn." Truth 
requires of her followers the quick, keen 
eye — the clear, active, patient intellect 
—and that is all ; but poe?y exacts of 
such as would wear her garland, the 
ready sympathy — the tender, tremulous 
sensibility — the warm, fleshly, pas- 
sionate heart. 

Yet it by no means follows of neces- 
sity that such excess of the emotional 
element should take the gross and de- 
grading direction of animal indulgence. 
The poet need not be a beast in his 
gratifications, because his nerves are 
more delicately strung, and his passions 
more quickly and hotly kindled than 
those of ordinary humanity. Words- 
worth walked the world with throb- 
bing sensibilities, discovering in " the 
meanest flower that blows " " thoughts 
too deep for tears," yet was pure as the 
snows upon his own Helvellyn ; Cowper, 
whose life was a perpetual martyrdom 
1o his diseased sensitiveness, sought 
relief from his sorrows in meek submis- 
sion, not in delirious excess. Neverthe- 
less, too often poetic sensibility has been 
a fatal endowment. The wine-cup has 



been resorted to, either for the elation 
or stupefaction it afiPords — either to 
string up morbid nerves, or to drown 
misery in forgetfiilness Wit and fancy 
enough to make ordinary men immortal 
have been poured forth amidst the 
coarse plaudits of drunken revellers — 
Apollo lending his lyre to the orgies of 
Bacchus. Or other stimulants have 
been sought, equally deleterious, if less 
criminal. And the unnatural cravings 
thus awakened have grown more im- 
perious by indulgence. Byron, out 
Venice-ing Venice by his nightly de- 
bauches — Bums, degrading his genius 
to the companionship of vulgar sen- 
sualists for the sake of their potations 
long and deep — Coleridge, lazily revel- 
ling in opium visions, — are but speci- 
mens of a class. And to these we may 
now add another, whose career in misery 
and degradation outstripped them all—* 
the half-lunatic, halt-inspired American, 
Edoar Allan Poe. 

We cannot couple Foe's name with 
those of Bums and Byron vrithout 
being reminded of one coincidence, too 
remarkable to be merely a coincidence 
— that, viz., of the age at which in each 
case intemperate passion wrought the 
destruction of its victim. Byron waa 
thirty-six when exertion and exposure 
completed the wreck of a shattered con- 
stitution ; Bums was thirty-seven when 
criminal excesses brought him to the 
grave ; and Poe was thirty-eight when 
he was picked up drunk and raving iu 
the streets of Baltimore, to die in a 
hospital. In the prime of life, when 
other men are girding up their powem 
for a mature essay of their strength, 
these unhappy geniuses finished their 
wayward course. Their " sun went 
down while it was yet day." 

Edgar Allan Poe was bom at Balti- 
more, in January, 1811. His father 
and mother were both employed on the 
stage. They died within a few months 
of each other, when Edgar was a child 
of six years old. Thus the key-note of 
his melancholy history was earlystruck. 
Yet no relentless destiny hung over 
him from the outset. The yoimg orphan 
was not cast destitute on the cold chaii- 
ties of the world. He had, like others, 
his time of probation, and lost it by his 
own foUy and guilt. A Mr. John Allan, 
p 2 
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a wealthy and geiKfrous munjliaiit, who 
had boen familiar with the parents, took 
charf(e of the forsaken chihl, and havinp^ 
no family of hin own, i>roi>oHed to adopt 
him. 

Young Kdgar in doserilx'd afl being at 
tills early age " of remarkahlo beauty 
and preoodious wit" — both jMiriloas en- 
dowments, even under the H<jvere dis- 
cipline of a parent, muoh more ho under 
th(! lax tutelage of a patron. Kxtra- 
ordinary pnjooeity is its^tlf often a 
morbid Bymptom, neiwling r(*])n5Ssion 
rather than encouragement, an<l fore- 
bofling either a premature e,nd or a 
wayward passionaU? life. 

How Mr. Allan fulfilled his assumed 
relation to the beautiful orphan we are 
not informe<i — probably neither bettor 
nor worse than guardians anj wont to 
do. Four or five years of bis boyhood 
young Kdgar spt^nt in Knglaud, at the 
nehool of a Dr. HraiiHby, in Stoke New- 
ington. If during all this fieriod he 
was left among strangers, exjms^jd only 
to the ordinary influences of such an 
efltablishment, here was ample oppor- 
tunity for th<5 coijtriu:tion of thosfi vices 
which afU^rwards bore such bitU-r fruit. 
An indolent la<l of genius at a public 
aehool is in a perilous position. lie 
leanis to despise the plodding «])plica- 
tion which he does not need, and be- 
oomes impulsive aiid irregular. The 
rajMdity of^ his mental ojierations leaves 
him long hours of vac-ancy ; and, as good 
Dr. Watts says truly, 

"SaUn flndH Homft mischief Htill, 
For Idle handx to do." 

Returning to the IJnit/>d States, he 
entered the University of (Charlottesville. 
Here profligacy was the fashion, and 
young I'oe soon became the most profli- 
gate of his class. He plunged into in- 
temperance, antl yet grossf;r sins. He 
gambled wildly, exhausted the liV)eral 
allowance of his patron, and ran deeply 
into debt. Yet, by the extra^irdinary 
vigour and rapidity of his intellect, ha 
maintained ascon-if)icuous a position in 
the ranks of scholarship as he did in 
the earfser of vice, and would have gra- 
duatfsd with the highest honours, had 
not his extreme dissoluteness led U) his 
expulfflon. 

Mr. Allan halving rcfusfjd to pay some 
of his debts of " honour," Vn", abiistid 
him, left his boiis*!, and starl^^il for 
Europe, with the professed intention of 
joining the Orei^ks, in their struggle with 
the Turk*!. Strange, indeed, it would 



have been, if the reHUHoitation of that 
ancient nation had attracted to their 
ranks two rucIi erratic geniuHes as the 
authorsof" Don Juan" and Uie "Raven." 
I'oe's fantaatic idea, however, was never 
carried out. For twelve months he wan- 
den»d over Kurone. Whither he went, 
what he did, and how lie subsisted, we 
know not. At length he reappears at 
St. Petersburg; ancl, ver^ charaeteriHti* 
eally, is noon involved in trouble, b} 
outrages commitUtd in a drunken de- 
bauch By the intririerence of the Ame 
rican MinisUir, he Ih set at liberty and 
enabled to return to his native land. 

By Mr. Allan's influence, who had not 
yet wholly discarded his scapegrace fa 
vourite, Poe was next ]daoea at Hat 
Military Academy at West Point. Foi 
awhile ho studied hard. His vivaoitj 
and brilliant conversational power se 
cunsd him general favour; and bif 
friends b(;gfui to hope that perhafw bii 
troubles were working his reformation 
But the old tfjmptation recurred — hie 
reform (;d habits and better aspirationc 
were weak as imbecility itself before it; 
duti(»s were neglected, and orders dis 
obeyed, and Um months had haidlj 
ela])s(id before the yoimg cadet wai 
cashiered. 

His next misfortune was more serioui 
still ; whether more criminal or not re" 
mains uncertain. Mr. Allan had married 
a second time. Poe alHrms that he hud 
a iHjrsonal (piarrel with the lad^r, who 
was many vears her husband's junior, 
that, he ritliculcd her, and that this oc- 
casioned a breach l)etween himself and 
his patron. Bad enough this; but Mr. 
Allan's frien<ls circulated a darker story, 
upon which it is well, for the ray of »- 
]Mitation Poe has left behind, that some 
ambiguity rests. Be this as it may, Mr. 
Allan now closed his door on Uie Toung 
reprobate, and never again gave him the 
slighUist help or assistance. 

Poo was now for awhile reduced to 
great wretchedness. He first attempted 
to gain a livelihood by contributions to 
fKipular journals, but his produetioof 
were not sufficiently /iJoa/>^afu{tfiii. This 
resource failing, he enlisted as a private 
soldier, for his vices and misfortunoi 
hud made him reckless of oharaoter. 
He haUid and defied mankind, and oand 
little at what gradation of the social 
7caie lie stood. Home of the offioen^ 
however, were old aciiuaintanoea tnm 
the Academy at West Point, and maM 
efforts to secure him a commisgioo — bvl 
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he prevented their kindness by desert- 
ing. It was impossible to help a being 
whose vagaries were so capricious. 

In 1838 two prizes were offered by 
the proprietor of the Baltimore Satur- 
day Visitor for the best tale and poem 
adapted to the magazine. One coDtri- 
bution was sent in which immediately 
arrested the attention of the adjudi- 
cators, by the clearness and beauty of 
the handwriting. The contents were 
found to be as remarkable as the cali- 
graphy. Not another MS. was opened. 
The premium was unanimously awarded 
to " the first of geniuses who had written 
legibly." The successful candidate was 
Pae ; the prize tale, The MS. Found in 
a Bottle. The next day Poe was invited 
to the office of a Mr. Kennedy, one of 
the adjudicators, a literary lawyer. He 
went just as he was. " Thin and pale, 
even to ghastliness, his whole appear- 
ance indicated sickness and the utmost 
destitution. A well-worn frock-coat con- 
cealed the absence of a shirt, and im- 
perfect boots disclosed the want of hose. 
But the eyes of the young man were 
luminous with intelligence and feeling, 
and his voice, conversation, and manners 
all won upon the lawyer's regard."* 

Through the active kindness of Mr. 
Kennedy and other friends, Poe- was 
established as editor of the Southern 
Literary Messenger, a magazine pub- 
lished at Richmond, Virginia. For 
awhile all went well. He married his 
cousin, a gentle girl, and lived frugally 
on his income of a hundred a year. He 
contributed several papers to the maga- 
zine ; and won, by his fascinating 
manner, the friendship of his employer. 
But the evil spirit was laid only, not 
exorcised. Temptations again assailed 
him, and again he fell. Bemorse, re- 
solves, promises, the responsibihties of 
his new relations, all were scattered, like 
reeds in the hinricane, before the frenzy 
of passion. He would spend a whole 
week together in a state of beastly 
intoxication. His generous employer 
bore long with him ; dismissed, and again 
fofrgave him ; but severity and kindness 
were alike thrown away on the unhappy 
inebriate. At length his irregularities 
wearied the forbearance of friendship, 
and in January, 1837, his connexion 
with the magazine ceased. 

Then followed a year and a half of 
imgue wanderings and precarious sub- 
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sistence. At length he settled at Phila- 
delphia, again in the capacity of Editor. 
The magaziue whose supervision he now- 
undertook was the Ma^ga, which Mr. 
Barton, a comedian, had recently esta- 
blished. Here the often-told story has. 
to be repeated — a few months of steady 
application and self-control followed by 
impetuous outbursts of old, irrepressible 
cravings, and the revived tyranny of 
inveterate and unconquerable habits. 
For weeks together, before the summer 
of 1840 closed, he seemed possessed by 
a drunken and unclean devil. Mean- 
while the concerns of the magazine were 
shamefully neglected. Sometimes the 
day of publication would arrive, and 
no copy for the printer. Mr. Burton 
was kind and lenient, and rather pitied- 
than resented excesses which seemed to 
have as much insanity in them as sin. 
But Poe's wild folly made him an out- 
cast from the offices of friendship ; it 
was impossible for the most determined 
affection to do him lasting good. It 
would have been as easy to tame by 
kindness some tiger of the jimgle, for 
perpetual alcohol had fired his nature 
with the fury of a wild beast ; and in 
the blindness of his paroxysms he dis: 
tinguished neither Mend nor foe. His 
rupture with Burton is a sad exhibition 
of his character. The comedian had 
been called from town by a professional 
engagement, leaving material for the 
publication of the magazine in four 
days. Returning in a fortnight, he 
found the whole concern suspended, 
not a page of copy having been sent to 
the press. But this was not the worst 
His quondam editor had prepared the 
prospectus of a rival monthly, even 
transcribing the subscription-list of his 
generous employer with the design of 
supplanting him. The astonished actor 
sought out Poe, found him in some low 
haunt of vice, and demanded back his 
" copy ' with language of honest indig- 
nation. The wretched inebriate inter- 
rupted him with — " Who are you tha^t 
presume to address me in this manner ? 
Burton, I am — the Editor of the Penn 
Magazine — and you are — ^hiccup— « 
fool." Thus, after a little more than a 
year, closed his connexion with the 
Maga. 

He remained foiu: years yet in Phila- 
delphia, his increasing celebrity as a 
magazinist furnishing him with the 
means of subsistence. For a year and 
a half he edited a periodical, named 
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after its proprietor, a Mr. OnLlmiii. 
'When hin unconqufnililt; huMts of dis- 
fldpation had thrown him out of this 
post, he attffinpUfd to I'htahlish a mtit^n 
zine of his own, to ho calhjd Ow. Stylun — 
hut no piihliuhnr wouhl (;mbark in the 
venture witli a h«fing ho wayward. 

During his conn<'xion wit}i (fraliam'H 
magazine, ho wrote Kointi of his most 
eauHtic critiHHniR, and most ]M)pMlur 
talcH. Indf^ed, it was now tliut his own 
pecuh'ar vein of gnnins, that of (;iirions 
and Hiihtlo analysis, maturely df^vt^loiH^l 
itself. Ho took yM)ss«?hKi()n of adorn uin of 
thought in which he; stands umfqiiallcd 
— indeed, almost without compotitor. 
The tales that Juj wrote at this tiinc wi-ro 
audi as the "Gold Beetle," and the 
** Murders in the Kue Mor({iw%" where 
with sueh wondf;rful ingt^nuity the woof 
of huinan conduct is unni veiled to its 
primary threads. Wo may remark, 
though in antiei])ution of some coming 
criticisms, that the Dupin of the hitUT 
of these tales is evidently the Poe of 
this iMsriod. Imaginative and whimsi- 
cal, living isfdaUMl in his own thoughts 
— "enamoured" of darkness "for lier 
own sake" — dreaming or reading hy day, 
and hy night sallying forth to seek ex- 
citement " amid the; wild lights and 
shaflows of the popuhjus city" — jxjrpe- 
tuallv thinking, eagerly deh'ghtect, and 
wondrously sueeessful in following the 
thoughts of others through tlieir liidd<m 
and wayward trains of a.ssoeiations — 
flolving all enigmas with the air of in- 
tuition, yet in reality " hy the very soul 
and essence of method" — tracking re- 
sults to causes, and tluni again from 
causes predicting results with keenest 
sagacity — and discoursing at such times 
with ** frigid and abstract" numner, and 
eyes dilating vacantly, while his voice 
rises " to a treble, which would have 
sounded ]>ctulantly, hut fr)r the delibc- 
raU^ness and en tin! distinctness of the 
enunciation" — such has iV)e depitrtiid his 
unique and mysterious KrenchmaTi; and 
ho found the original of the deli negation, 
even to many of its minuter details, in 
his own self-anulysis. It was the sanu; 
vein of genius which disjdayed its(Jf in 
his pajHirs on autobiogi'a})hy and (ry- 
phers, botli contribut^^d at this j)eriod of 
nis career. In the former, he. atUjmpted 
to discover character from handwriting; 
and in the latter he laid down the prin- 
ciple, that all secret wnting was re- 
solvable by methodical analysis. 

In the autumn of 1H'14, I'oe removed 



from Philadelphia to New York, and 
shortly afterwards publishe-d the best 
known of all his productions, that wierd 
and dirge-like poem, ** The Haven." 
ilis fame was now established ; the first 
liU'rary society of the American capital 
was open to him ; and either as a 
maga/.iniht or an independent auUior, 
he might have secured a respectable 
liv(>lihood. Hut his old miserable habits 
still adhenrd to him. No change of 
phu;e or condition could Hhake them 
oil*. Many dis(;redi table KtorioH are told 
of him at this time, of which the only 
palliation — if palliation it be — is, that 
mU'injierate passion had driven him 
mad, and rem(;rse and conscious degra- 
dation had made him desperate. He 
was soon in the lowest state of destitu- 
tion. The dangerous illness of hia wife 
addtul to his misfortunes, and his own 
energies were emasculated by dissipar 
tir)n and paralysed by aelf-inflicted 
misery. At l(;ngth his pitiable condi- 
tion was made known in the public 
journals, and relief flowed in. i3ut it 
came too late to save his gentle-hearted 
wife, who, with the unwearying love 
which belongs only to woman, had 
adhered to him through long years of 
sorrr)^y, insanity, and sin. Yet he was 
not <;ven now cles(.'rted. Ills mother-io 
law, who through her daughter's pro* 
tracted illness had been Uie guaraian 
genius of the household, still continued 
her devotion to her unhappy son. 8he 
lived with him, made the Hqualid home 
of want look bright and cheerAil, with- 
drew him from temptation, watched 
over the fn^n/.y or stupor of his drunken 
naroxysms, shielded him from ezposnre, 
bore meekly and pityingly with his 
maniacal {mtu lance and ingratitude, 
carritrd his prrMluctions to the press, 
Urgged for him, with a love and self- 
abandonment to which we know no 
parallel. Mr. N. P. Willis writes of this 
noble-hearted woman : — 

" 'J'he countenance of this lady, made 
beautiful and saintly with an cnridently 
complete giving-up of her Hie to privar 
tion and m^rrowful tendemeM, her 
gentle and mournful voice urging its 
))lea, her long-forgotten but hahitiially 
and unconseiouslv-reflnerl manners, and 
hnr aj>j)ealing and yet appreciative men- 
tion of the chiinis and abjlitiea of her 
son, disclosed at once the presence of 
one r)f those angels upon earth that 
women in adversity can lie. Winter 
after winter, for years, the most touch- 
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ing sight to us, in this whole city, has 
been that tireless minister to genius, 
thinly and insufficiently clad, going 
from office to office with a poenk, or 
an article on some literary subject, to 
sell — sometimes pleading in a broken 
Toice that he was ill, and begging for 
him — mentioning nothing but that * he 
was ill,' whatever might he the reason 
for his writing nothing — and never, 
amid all her teai*s and recitals of dis- 
tress, suffering one syllable to escape 
her lips that could convey a douht of 
him, or a complaint, or a lessening of 
pride in his genius and good inten- 
tions." 

Mr. Willis was at this time editing a 
daily paper in New York, and for some 
few months Poe was employed by him 
as critic and sub-editor. It appears to 
have been one of his intervals of so- 
briety — a lull in the tempest of pas- 
sion that agitated his liie. At all events, 
Mr. Willis saw but the better phase of 
his character, for he writes : — 

" He resided with his wife and mother, 
at Fordham, a few miles out of town, 
but was at his desk, in the office, from 
nine in the morning till the evening 
paper went to press. With the highest 
admiration for his genius, and a wil- 
lingness to let it atone for more than 
ordinary irregularity, we were led by 
common report to expect a very ca- 
pricious attention to his duties, and oc- 
casionally a scene of violence and diffi- 
culty. Time went on, and he was in- 
variably punctual and industrious. With 
his pale, beautiful, and intellectual face, 
as a reminder of what genius was in 
him, it was impossible, of course, not 
to treat him always with a deferential 
courtesy, and to our occasional request 
that he would not probe too deep in a 
criticism, or that he would erase a pas- 
sage coloured too highly with his re- 
sentment against society and mankind, 
he readily and courteously assented, far 
more yielding than most men, we 
thought, on points so excusably sensi- 
tive. With a prospect of talang the 
lead in another periodical, he, at last, 
voluntarily gave up his employment 
with us ; and through all this consider- 
able period, we had seen but one pre- 
sentment of tlie man — a quiet, patient, 
industrious, and most gentlemanly per- 
son, commanding the utmost respect 
and good feeling by his unvarying de- 
portment and ability. Residing, as be 
did, in the country,* we never met Mr. 



Poe in hours of leisure ; but he fiA- 
quently called on us afterwards in our 
place of business, and we met him oftea 
m the street — invariably the same Bad>> 
mannered, winning and refined gentle* 
man — such as we had always known 
him. It was by rumour only, up to the 
day of Ids death, that we knew of anj 
other development of matmer or cha- 
racter." 

It was during his residence in NeW 
York, early in 1 848, that Poe delivered 
a lecture on the " Cosmogony of the Uni^ 
verse," which he afterwards published 
under the ambitious title of " Eureka, 
a Prose-poem." It is a production full of 
genius and enthusiasm — yet, withid^ 
merely gorgeous hypothesis, and thus 
commanding no one's faith but the pro* 
jector's. It rejects alike the authoritative 
disclosures of revelation, and the slow 
and cautious deductions of sound phil<>» 
sophy, to plunge, like the Pythagoraaea 
and Platos of former days, into the cloud* 
land of speculation, and there to biuM 
up theories vast, and beautiful, and 
evanescent as the vapoury domes atid 
palaces painted by the setting sun upon 
the western sky. Yet Poe himself had 
the strongest faith in his own hypothesis. 
He was persu£uled that to him had beea 
discovered the secret of the universe* 
He talked incessantly of his glorious 
dreams, with fire flashmg from hia l«rg« 
and variable eyes, and a more than 
mortal eloquence rushing in the exqui* 
sitely- modulated tones of his wonderful 
voice. And in his preface he wrote—* 
" What I here propound is true, there<- 
fore it cannot die ; or if, by any means, 
it be now trodden down so that it die, it 
will rise again to the life everlasting." 

It was now publicly announced that 
Poe was to be married a second time^— 
the bride-elect being " one of the most 
brilliant women of New England." He 
has celebrated her beauty, and the inci<» 
dent of his first seeing her, in his linei 
" To Helen." But the engagement wat 
ruptured by Poe himself; and that, 
according to the published recital, hj 
an act of such deliberate and inooilapre^ 
hensible baseness, as to raise a suspicion 
of some exaggeration. We give his 
biographer's own words, and leave the 
reader to judge for himself : " He ssi^ 
to an acquaintance in New York, who 
congratulated him upon the prospect of 
his union with a person of so much 
genius and so many virtues—' It is a 
mistake, I am not going to be married^' 
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* Why, Mr. Poe, I understand that the 
banns baye been publislied.' * 1 cannot 
help what you have heard, my dear 
Madam; but, mark me, i shall not 
marry her.' He left town the same 
eyemng, and the next day was reeling 
through the streets of the city which 
was the lady's home, and in the evening 
— that should have been the evijuing 
before the bridal — in his drunkenness 
he committed at her house such out- 
rages as made necessary a sunnnons of 
the police." We hesitate to adopt so 
strange an anecdote ; for we know of 
no less trustworthy matc^rials for the 
biographer than rumoured conversa- 
tions. 

But the end was now approaching. 
In the autumn of 1H49, Poe left New 
York for Virginia. After a rclu])He at 
Philadelphia on the road, he rea<:h(jd 
Richmond in a mood of sobriety. It 
was the home of his early days, and 
better feelings came over him. He 
joined a 'J'emperance Society, and 
wrestled hard, and for a time success* 
fully, with liis old besetments. He re- 
newed a long-suspended connoxiou 
with a lady he liad known and loved in 
his youth, and preparations were made 
ftn: a speedy mamage. But business 
called him to New York. He took 
Baltimore in his way ; and, having to 
wait for an hour or two, went to a 
tavern for refreshment. Some old ac- 
quaintances invited liim to drink ; he 
had no strength to resist the fatal seduc- 
tion ; and tlie demon revived witliiu 
him. The night was spent in insanity 
and exposure; and in the morning, liis 
condition was such that it was de(3Mied 
necessary to convey him to a hospital. 
Here on Sunday, the 7th of Octoher, at 
the age of thirty-eight, he died. 

Such was the tragical termination of 
a career, which throughout leaves us 
uncertain whether to pity or condemn. 
It is the fashion, wo know, to s|)eak of 
Poe as a being of unmitigated depravity 
— ^in whose composition all sweet and 
generous virtues, and even conscjienoe 
itself, were omitted. We have no faitli 
in such moral monstrosities — no more 
than in meniiaids, and centaurs, and 
gorgons, and such-like deformities. 
These stern censors do not allow sufli 
ciently for the terrible bondage under 
which Poe lived to the most furious of 
appetites. To the confirmed drunkard 
the thirst for drink becomes a species of 
manvi; the slightest seduction — the 



mere fumes of the intoxicating beverage 
— will set it raging; and his will has 
been so frequently over-ridden by 
passion, that resistance is now simply 
impossible. All his resolves and vows, 
his forebodings of shame, and disesse, 
and beggary — all that in his sober 
moments it drives bun frantic to think 
of — all are forgotten, or swept away 
like the webs of the gossamer in the 
tempest. That such was the case with 
the unhappy subject of our sketch, we 
liave on the authority of an intimate 
a(!(juaintance. *' We heard," writes Mr. 
Willis, " from one who knew him well 
(what should be stated in all mention 
of his lamentable irregularities), that 
with a Hinyle ghiss of vine his whole 
nature was reversed, the demon became 
u])pertnost: and though none of the 
UHual signs of inti>xication were visible, 
his //'/// was palpably insane. Poseeeting 
his reasttning faouUies in excited emticitjf 
at surh tirnrs, and seeking his acquaint- 
ance tvith his wonted look and memory ^Yi^ 
easily s(>emed i>ersonating only another 
phase of his natural character, and was 
accused, accordingly, of insulting arro- 
gance and bad-heartedness. In thii 
reversed character, we repeat, it was 
never our chance to see him. We 
know it from hearsay, and we mention 
it in (connexion with this sad inflrmitr 
of physical constitution, which puts it 
upon very nearly the ground of a Um' 
jmranj and irrfisjtonsihh intanity,** 

Ijii the words we have italicised bfl 
remarked well. Poe retained the intel- 
lect and outward appearance of a sane 
man, wliile his irUl was in abeyance, 
and he was consequently ftrusive to Ui0 
wild fancies and wayward impulses of 
ineln-iety. Hence, we have little doubt 
but that many of his actions, which 
passed for sane and premeditated baw- 
ness, were in reality the irrational 
capiices of drunkenness. True there 
yet remains — making all deductions— 
the fact of his voluntary subjection to 
th(^se fearful ])assions. That they grew 
into tyrannous habits, that they threw 
prostrate his emasculated will, was his 
own fault. He had his time of proba- 
tion like other men. He was under no 
(lark and uncontrollable destiny. He 
must voluntarily have obscured his 
retison, and seared his conscience, and 
surrendered his freedom, before the 
demon fairly took possession of his aool. 
For this we have no apology, unleaa, 
indeed, his early orphanage, his praeo- 
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cious infaucy, and homeless boyhood, 
be admitted in palliation. 

We only seek to rescue him from the 
charge of unmitigated wickedness. With 
this view, we have referred many of his 
worst exhibitions of character to the 
sheer insanity of domineering passion. 
But is this all that can be said for him? 
Had he no redeeming qualities, no posi- 
tive tendencies towarcls the good and 
generous, thougli checked and reversed 
when the furies that possessed him Vtere 
aroused ? We believe that he had. Our 
very faith in human nature would lead 
us to such belief, if we liad no other 
ground to rest it on. The devoted affec- 
tion which he excited in his wife and 
mother-in law, who knew him best, 
stands in proof — though we know that 
woman's love has strange tenacity, and 
to her pitying heart son-ow, and misfor- 
tune cover a multitude of sins. Then, 
again, it is hard judging to suppose the 
courtesy and winniug gentleness re- 
marked by Willis, to have been merely 
the glossy skin, and noisoless step, and 
graceful movements of the tiger. His 
Very sadness too is significant. " He 
seemed," savs his biographer, " except 
when some fitful pursuit subjugated his 
will and engrossed his faculties, always 
to bear the memory of some controlling 
sorrow." Now, your true Bacchanalian 
reprobate, in whose heai't the fires of 
passion have scorched up all sweet 
and fragrant humanities, is never sad. 
J*retted with ennui, depressed by morbid 
physical reaction, stung bv such unholy 
remorse as preys on the lost in hell — 
this he may be ; but true sorrow, the 
anguibh of wounded sensibility, the 
bittsr wailings of memory over lost 
innocence, this is reserved for those 
who, amidst all the devastations of sin, 
retain some loving and loveable quali- 
ties to link them witli their kind. 

We deny that there are no traces of 
heart in Poe's writings. True, he has 
written nothing that moves us to tears, 
but this is not a fair criterion. The 
surcharged heart does not always vent 
itself in tears. There is a sorrow to 
which this relief is denied — a dark, 
morbid, achinrj sorrow — felt not m 
pangs, but in perpetual gloom and 
heaviness ; and displaying itself in the 
abstracted mien, the introverted gaze — 

Lips busy and eyes fixed, feet fiilling 8lov, 
Arms hanging idly down, liands clasped below. 

Such sorrow, like tha " beak " of his 

own Raven, was ever gnawing at the 



heart of Poe. He did not weep— that 
melancholv luxury was deniea him ; 
but he walked the streets all night, with 
anguish seated on his countenance, 
muttering curses, or breathing pas- 
sionate prayers — prayers not for him- 
self, whose doom he believed fixed, but 
for those he loved; calling aloud on dear 
departed ones, as if in his words there 
was a spell which could evoke them from 
the tomb ; beating the winds and rains 
with furious arms, heedless of the storm 
without in the more dreadful rage of 
the storm within. And such a sorrow 
pervades many of his writings. We 
read them, not with quivering lips and 
choking voice, but with a melancholy 
gatheiing on our hearts which has the 
more of the intensity, that it lacks the 
tenderness, of sorrow. 

Whether Poe possessed original 
genius or not has been much debated. 
We shall not pause on such a contro- 
versy, which generally resolves itself 
into a mere quibbling about words, de- 
pending on what is understood by 
oiiginality ; but shall proceed to specify 
what appear to us the conspicuous 
features of his genius. 

The most obvious, by universal con- 
sent, is his subtle and singvlar power of 
analysis. His tales of ratiocination, as 
they are generally called, though writ- 
ten evidently with the intention of dis- 
playing this peculiar faculty, are scarcely 
its most remarkable exemplifications. 
In them it is a plot of his own weaving 
that he unravels. He first constructs, 
and knowing the secret of construction, 
makes no very extraordinary display of 
his skill in taking it to ])ieces again. It 
would not be much to be wondered at 
if the man who had first arranged the 
machinery of the stage, should after- 
wards be able to explain the shifting 
of the scenes, as it appears to the spec- 
tators. Thus, for instance, in the mur- 
ders in the Kue Morgue, having pre- 
viously fixed on an Ourang-Outang as 
the murderer, and arranged accordingly 
the accidents of the catastrophe, he 
displays surely no very singular saga- 
city in starting with those accidents, 
and eliminating from them who was 
the perpetrator; though from the ex- 
treme verisimilitude of his narration, 
the reader forgets for awhile that the 
problem never was wrought out in the 
mode in which it is presented to him — 
that no Dupin ever did thus track the 
monster from his bloody handiwork — 
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and is therefore filled with a fallacious 
aBtonishment. In tlieBe tales, then, it 
is rather the constructive than the ana 
Ijtic power that is displayed; and this, 
according to Poe himself) is a very in- 
ferior faculty, heing " frequently seen 
in those whose intellect borders other- 
wise upon idiocy." 

Poe's analytic ability is rather diffused 
throughout his writings, than mani- 
fested in any one with peculiar promi- 
nence. It is ]>eri)etually obtruding itself 
upon us. He is never content with 
telling us simply what his characters 
thought and felt, but must always ex 
plain how they came thus to think and 
feel. Scarcely ever does he depict a 
scene without showing its reflection in 
the soul — without, in other words, de- 
scribing the emotions it excites and the 
thoughts it suggests. Every now and 
then he will take up an emotion — the 
more rare or morbid tlie better — and 
trace its development, step by step, from 
the first faint breathing to the paroxysm. 
He concentrates almost all the interest 
of his pieces on the processes of thought 
and feeling that transpire within the 
breasts of his principal figures ; all the 
mere incidents being as subordinate as 
the scenery or drapery of the stage to 
the performance of the actors. He 
surpnses us with little stray bits of 
metaphysics in the most out-of-the-way 
places ; often, indeed, carrying this to 
excess, and breaking the effect of his 
nairatives by distracting the interest of 
bis readers with episodical disquisitions. 
He says of one of his charactera, that he 
had *' a habit of intense and continual 
bought, pervading even his most trivial 
actions, intruding upon his moments of 
dalliance, and interweaving itself with 
bis very flashes of merriment, like adders 
which writhe from out of the eyes of the 
grinning masks in tlie cornices around 
the temple of Persepolis." Such was 
Poe himself. Indeed, the principal figure 
of all his sketches is himself— a sort of 
spiritual chemist, resolving his own 
thoughts and actions, and those of all 
others, in the crucible of his keen meta- 
physics. 

But perhaps the chief feature about 
Poe's analytic faculty is the eccentricity 
of its application. It is peculiarly the 
morbid, or fantastic, or impassioned 
moods of mind that he delights in sub- 
jecting to his scrutiny. Frenzies, and 
phantasies, and teiTors, — swoons, half- 
memories, mesmeric-trances, and living 



deaths, are the conditions of thi 
some ]>ossible, others impossil 
rendered plausible by his m 
skill — which he dissects eviden 
singular gusto. Especially is 1 
liar with that strange bon 
between sanity and madnesa 
shadowy spectres flit to and fn 
seen in the misty light of waning 
One of his characters is haunt 
perpetual fear of being buried a 
his *' fancy grows chamel" and 
is " of worms, of tombs, and ep 
Another, yet more strangely, is p 
by a fear of fear — a dread lei 
sudden terror should complete] 
pitate his already tottering 
Another describes the progressi^ 
of a swoon, from the " burring" 
and swimming sights that give 
intimation of its approach — thro 
gross darkness of unconscioufi 
the sense of motion and sound— 
"sound, motion, and touch** 
" bare consciousness of existen< 
out thought" — then uncertain 
— then *' a rushing revival of so 
full distinct memory of the pas 
of his sketches, again, is an lUu 
of the rise and culmination of 
ment, of which "philosophers 
account" — yet belon|plng to the 
visible piimary sentiments whi 
direction to the character of ma 
spirit of perverseness ; or, as he aft 
denominates it, "the unfatl 
longing of the soul to vex itg^ 
another— one of his short po 
actually put into the mouth of i 
and begins — 

Tbank Hearen I the criai*— 
The danger is paKt, 

And the Unffering Ulneee 
It OTer at Taefe^ 

Andlh«feoereaXUi**LMm^ 
U wnxpurtd at kut. 

Equally characteristic of Poe*t 
with his wonderful analvtic p 
t?ie vigour of his imagination 
faculty, too, is of a peculiar, cai 
same morbid tendencies which i 
him to select for dissection all i 
and gloomy conditions of mind, 
his imagination to prefer the sc 
mysterv and horror. The beaut 
the sublime — the dews and fU 
the earth, the stars and hues 
sky, he seldom deals with ; but 
home in haunted palacea, anc 
and lurid" tarns, and ** gboat-h 
lakes, and bleak, solitary n 
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vacant, eye-like windows," and 

nid wiertl clime, that lieth sublime, 
at of space— out of time. 

possesses in an eminent degree 
of filling up the background of 
?ces with appropriate imagery, 
incident and every object is cou- 
with the one effect he seeks to 
b; and thus the whole force of 
tion contributes to lieighten the 
L result. Most artistically, for 
;e, has he acconiplislied this in 
:aven." From beginning to end, 
ient, in language, in scenery, in 
I, there is no in(.ongruity ; one 
;holy hue tinges all. The Decem- 
idni'gbt, the raging storm, the 
jmbers, the musing student. " the 
;s of forgotten lore" the richly- 
led chamber haunted by memo- 
the dead, the uncertain tapping, 
spense, the raven — " gaunt and 
IS bird of yore ;" its one dirge-like 
ice' — all are in keeping, both re- 
illy and with the significance of 
ole. In the '* Fall of the House 
ler," too, what a liai*mony of mys- 
id hon-or is presei'ved throughout I 
other feature of Foe's genius, too 
cuous to be passed over, is his 
hus farUity < if expression. We do 
ideed, think him to have been 
a word-artist. U'liat is, his pro- 
as are not a mere skilful putting 
er of language with a view to a 
I effect. We have not summed up 
hole of his genius, in allowing 
wondrous dexterity in using the 
*s English. He did possess the 
nspiration ; he did receive from 
aker " the art, unteacbable, un- 
; ;" be was a poet born, not made, 
link he has wronged himself in 
•espect. In his eager love of 
ic feats, he has tried to make us 
e — perhaps tried to believe bim- 
:hat his " Raven" was coolly put 
er by artistic skill ; that it is the 
ction, not of a poet, but of a meta- 
'ian conversant with the canons 
te and the laws of emotion; that 
down to it as he wouJd have sat 
to the solution of a problem in 
i, or the manufaoture of a steam- 
3. Now this we simply disbelieve, 
is the true afflatus breathing in 
stanza' of that magical poem. 
10 mere mechanist of verses could 
Dngiually constructed it; though 
?en eye of the analyst, reviewing it 
rards, might be able to account, 



on the principles of true critieism, tor 
its wierd-like power. And this we 
suspect to be the true history of the 
affair. 

Yet wcu Poe a great word-artist, 
though he was something more. The 
copiousness and flexibility of bis vo- 
cabulary, both in prose and verse, 
is astounding. In the former he seizes 
upon the most indefinable processes 
of thought, the most delicate shades 
of feeling, and clothes them in lau- 
guage of sharp, out^ standing distinct- 
ness. Most writei-s who have treated 
of such vague and subtle themes, have 
been compelled to cover their lack of 
clear apprehension, or accurate ex-- 
|)re8sion, under vague and mystical 
terms of speech. Not so Poe ; however 
misty the region of thought he may 
penetrate, he is himself never misty — 
however grotesque and outK)f-the-way 
his theme, he never has to coin a new 
phraseologv; an expedient by which not 
a few of Lis countrymen have sadly 
adulterated their vernacular Saxon. 
Nay, he never betrays even a spare or 
feeble vocabulary, but will not unfre- 
quently lavish on the most delicate and 
airy ideas a style of expression even 
vividly picturesque. 

In his verse tlie same masterly com- 
mand of language is equally manifest, 
and here is guided and controlled by an 
ear exquisitely musical. The effect of 
some ot his metres is marvellous. We 
verily believe that if he had written the 
most arrant nonsense, and clothed it as 
he was capable of clothing it, it would 
have been read with pleasure. We need 
scarcely refer to his " Raven," the stanza 
of which — that is, the conibination of 
metres — is entirely original. To quote 
briefly irom one or two poems less ge- 
nerally known, bow exquisitely musical 
is this ! — 



Thou ^ast that all to me, love, 
For which my soul doth pine, 

A green isle in the sea, love, 
A fountain and a shrine^ 

All wreathed with fairy fruits and 
And all the flowers were mine. 



Now all my hours are trances : 
And all my nightly dreams 

Are where thy dark eye glances. 
And where thy footstep i^eams, 

In what ethereal dances, 
By what Italian streams. 

Alas I fbr that accursed time 
They hore thee o'er the billow. 

From Love to titled age and crime. 
And an unholy pillow !— 

From me, and from our misfy dime, 
Wktre we«p$ the tUver villow. 
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I4nw H^ht and fairy-liku thu tri|) of 
Ui« lolIowiiij( ! — 

For Ihft ni(Mni nnvfr iN-anm wllhrMit brlniriiifr ma 
ilri'iiiiiH 
OrUmlM'Aiidriil Aiiiio}m>I hrrti 
And thi! itani ni'ViT riM> bill I fiu-l th« brlf(bi ajpi 
OfthflN'aiiiirul AnnnlH'l Lfn. 
And iK> all tlii! uiifhi-iUU; I Ik dnwii liy tlin «ldfl. 
Of mjr dorlliiK HiJ durlliiK. my lir« and riijr hrUuif 
In )ht Hcjiiilflirf f hiTi' tiy On; hao. 
In her tonib by Uin lujuudhiK •<;■. 

Orio rnon; ()ii(>UUon, and ii hImlH 

fyinf( I*o«;'h «'xrpiisit<t flow of rhytlim 
and On; n^inarkH niiidc aixivc. upon tho 
wmihu^ nichuifdioly that brooiU ovi-r 
hiM writinxM : — 

Ab, brokm i* Ibo K'ddMi iMmll tbii Hiilrli flown 

for «'V(ir I 
lAii tbft lifll toll I ■ tftlntljr-iHiul floKli on the 

Htyirlan rIviT; 
And (iuy t\f Vitc, baul tknv no UiRr? - wrr-p now, or 

n<'V«r niori! I 
Hm I on yon iln Kr fui<l ri^ld blitr low lii;* tby Iota, 

Ijciion* I 
Ccmif . lei the liiirlRl rliit \w read- Ibn fiini'ml nofik 

U* HiinKi 
An intbi'm for tbo f|um'nlii'*t doail Dial *ivnr dlrd 

Nf) yoiinv ; 
A dirfrn for h«r, thfl doufdy dfla<i, in ttiat Mbn dlrd 

•o young. 



PBcntftimv I but rave not thua I and let a I 

•unir, 
Cio lip ti» Ood 10 lolmmily, the dead may AmI bo 

wroniri 
The iwci't I/finora bath ** Kon« beftMre,*' with bofN 

that (l<>w iN^ldff, 
I^vinK UiM wild tilt tha dear ohlM, tliat ahoDkl 

have Imi'u tby bride i 
Fur brr, the fUr and d^btmnair, that mnr ao lovh 

'JIki life upon Uie yellow hair, Imi not wlthia bn 

rre» ■ 
Tlin life atlll there upon her hair— tha daath npoi 

lurr nyea. 

VVii liavo not nxliauHtod our tlutmo 
Tlio ^ciijiiH of I'oo waH itnioiH), and i 
tlioronghly HatiHfactfiry annJyMH woiili 
di'rnaiid niori) Hpacui than our limiUiwil! 
hIIow. Wo liavo MinmwU:d what wi 
liavi* tliouglit ila nifmt charactmHtu 
foatiircH ; )nil all wlio didiglit in atudy 
jnf( tlio liiiMian inti)]]<?ct — that tlienM 
I'ViT-viiryiri^ and yot vyt'-r the same— 
varyinf( in itH individual divifraitiea 
\]u'. Hiinio in iUt univeraa] lawa anc 
priinHrv powcrH— will read aud judge fo; 
tlii^niHulvcH. 
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In thoimandfi of Kn^^linh fnuiili^'K, tln^ 
nflnie of Mich. Khkhwooi; iH a plfnwint 
" houH#!liold won!." H«-r Mori<H. mui in 
«hildiiood wiUi unHpt'iikfihUi drli^hf, iiri? 
Hliil r('UU'Ui\n'rvt\ ; tlK'ir ori^irmlily, 
natnralni^HH, nnd ptitJioH novcr inilfd lo 
bngiiilr; »way iho lionr; iind now the 
in1f;r(^Ht aUnrliinf( b) Uif-ni ih I'.tihnuc.cA 
hy tho knowjcd^ft that iho autliorcKH 
waH afuMihtoHwd lo hkctrh from rciil life. 
T'roni lior jKJsilion nnd <*vc-nlful cmci'.r 
Hhr^ had opportiinlMfH for ohHcrvntion 
grantf^d to i'f;w woniitri ; ImiI, not only rh 
a giftiid wriItT, an a nohh? worker for 
(iod find for humanity, iH kIio worthy of 
memorial. 

Tho maiden nnnifj of MrH. Sherwood 
waH Miiry Miirlha Butt, nnd h\u: waH 
a not unworthy dcKcendnnt of a hij^hly- 
riJHpeetahle fHmily, whirh triK^cd its 
anrchtry U) the time of the ('on/juest. 
She waH horn on the titl) of duly, I77r» 
- a period of j^rent |Mihlie limitation, 
frr)m the. fratrifridfil war that wilh then 
rflf(inm hetween Oreat liritain and 
Ameriea. Tho father of our heroine waa 
a hi^hly-^fittje.mnd eler^ymnn of tlie 



; F.KtahliKhnient, who enjoyed tha friend- 

I Hhip of muny men of re]iute and influ- 

I ene«; at that epoch. lift ohtauied poft* 

' wHKion of th« rvvijory of Btanford, in 

WoreehierMliire, uhont four Y<^an> pre- 

I viouH to the hirth of Imh daucfiter. Hen 

I he Kjient the hent iind hapi»teflt portion 

i of hiH life, find hem, aftrr a temjionrT 

! removal tr) another Hphnm of i>aMtoril 

■ lahour, he rtttmatf'd to din. Tni» «pot, 

! when; the nnmt tender and imnrewaon- 

I nhle vearH of Mian Hutfa life wew 

I }iuHHed, was, aeeordin^f to tho enthn- 

hiii> tic deHeription of itH nylvan delighto 

with whjeh wo arn funiinhr.d, eminently 

ndnpted to awaken and foater thofe 

mentnl (pialitioH hy whicli ahe was cb*- 

riuiU'TiHctl. Stanford niUHt indeed be a 

MriMie of mre and cxquiaite beauty; 

si nee we find Mm. Sherwood, wlieu age 

mi^lit he HiippoH«;d to have cooled her 

ar/lour, and a rich (jxj)eriimco in travel 

U) have u^mpered her judgmrnt, writing 

of her favorite natal H])Ot in the foC 

lowing Htrain : " 'Ilio Hituatiou ol 

Stanford in dfdightful, and oongmitl 

in the hi^hent df^oc to the fcolinga oi 
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the poet. And, as it was necessarv that 
a parsonage-house should be built, my 
father ohose a spot within the glebe, of 
such surprisuig beauty that he orovided 
for himself an ever-charming feast for 
his imagination; and here, no doubt, 
his genius and his taste would have been 
indulged, to the serious injury of his 
famUy in a worldly point of view, had 
it not been for the counteracting in- 
fluences of my beloved mother, who sup- 
pUed all those deficiencies, which were 
the effects of that improvidence which is 
too frequently the attendant of superior 
genius It would be utterly im- 
possible, through the medium of words, 
to give an idea of the lovely country 
where I was born and reared. Few 
have travelled further or perhaps seen 
more than I have ; but yet, in its pecu- 
liar way, I have never seen any region 
of the earth to be compared with Stan- 
ford. The parsonage-house commanded 
four distinct views from the four sides, 
which combined in a wondrous pano- 
rama." The landscape was made up of 
lawns, and orchards, and hills, and 
forest scenery ; copses, farm - houses, 
fields of corn, picturesque villages with 
their churches and ancient mansions; 
while a river meandered through the 
green country, giving life and vivacity 
to the whole. " Had I been born of 
the noblest or richest family in Eng- 
land," continues our enthusiastic hero- 
ine, "I could not have entered life 
under any circumstances in which more 
of what IS elegant and beautiful could 
have been presented to my young ap- 
prehension, and more of what is coarse 
and inelegant withdrawn from it; for 
all my early impressions were most 
beautiful a^ regarded natural things, 
aad classical as regarded intellectual 
things. Picture, then, to yourself, who- 
ever condescends to read these memoirs, 
the lovely parsonage of Stanford, the 
elegfiuit home in which I was born ; my 
genius - gifted and benevolent father, 
tinctured with that romance which an 
early disappointment in love seldom 
fails to call forth; and my humble- 
minded, sensitive mother, a lady of a 
literary and accomplished mind, whose 
rare integrity aud excellent principles 
were congou ial with my father s exalted 
sense of virtue." * 
In the earlier stages of her life Miss 



• See Life of M». Sherwood. B/ her Daaghter. 



Butt was remarkable tor her rapid 
growth and physical development. At 
the age of thirteen she had attained her 
full stature, which was above the 
average standard of women in general; 
and being dressed, up to that time, like 
a child, in pinafores, she was regarded as 
an infant giantess. This, however, was 
better for her subsequent character 
and career, than being like Miss Mit- 
ford perched upon tables and exhibited 
to company as an " infant phenomenon.** 
So far, indeed, was the embryo tale- 
writer from giving any marked indioa- 
tions of precocious talent, that she was 
rather deemed deficient in intellectual 
promise than otherwise. An anecdote 
will illustrate this. When introduced 
on one occasion to a distinguished party 
at Lichfield, Mr. Edgeworth, after 
scrutinising her appearance for some 
time, complimented her father on her 
well-nurtured animal nature, but im- 
mediately added, with great disregard 
to parental feelings : ''But you may 
depend upon it, Mr. Butt, you may 
depend upon it, she wants it hers " — 
accompanying the remark with several 
significant taps upon his forehead. He 
proved a false prophet, nevertheless. 

Although love, the tenderest and the 
most winning, shed its endearments 
around the younger branches of this 
happy family and knit their filial hearts 
to their parents, yet we find that Miss 
Butt especially, who was under the im- 
mediate control of her mother, was sub- 
jected to a severity of discipline belong- 
ing rather to the obsolete rigours of the 
olden-time than to the genUer tutorial 
sway of the present age. After dwell- 
ing gratefully upon the present advan- 
tages accruing to her nrom the emi- 
nently-instructive conversations of her 
father, our autobiographer continues: 
" Whilst this system of improvement 
was always going forward whenever the 
family were assembled, there was a 
private discipline of such undeviating 
strictness carried on with me by an ex- 
cellent mother, that it might have ap- 
peared that no other person in the 
world could have been better fitted to 
bring a mere child of many imagina- 
tions under control than was my ever 
honoured parent. Lady Jane Grey 
speaks of the severities to which she 
was subjected by her noble parents. I 
had neither nips, nor bobs, nor pinches ; 
but I experienced what I thought much 
worse. It was the fashion then for 
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children to wear iron collars round the 
neck, with a backboard Btrapped over 
the shoulders; to ono of these I was 
subjected from my sixtli to ray tliir- 
teenth year. It was put on in the 
morning, and seldom taken off till late 
in the evening; and I generally did all 
my lessons standing in stocks, with this 
stiff collar round my neck. At the 
same time I had the plahiest possible 
food, such as dry bread and cold milk. 
I never sat on a chair in my mother's 
presence. Yet I was a very happy 
child; and when relieved from my 
collar, I not unseldom manifested my 
delight by starting from our hall door, 
and taking a run of at least half a 
mile through the woods which adjoined 
our pleasure grounds." 

Mrs. Sherwood's propensity for story- 
telling became early apparent. Even 
when only six years of age, she indulged 
her natural genius in that direction; 
and, though unable to write down her 
ideas, she induced her mother to inscribe 
them on a slate, and they wei*e afterwards 
copied with pen and ink, and treasured 
up with maternal fondness and pride. 
At a subsequent period, Mr. Butt, who 
seems to have formed high expectations 
of his daughter's talents, shut her up in 
his study with her brother, in order to 
test their gifts for tale writing. During 
the first day's trial, both made a begin- 
ning, lliis process was continued for 
several days, the heroes and heroines 
being advanced a stage in their adven- 
tures on each successive occasion. Be- 
sides these juvenile essays in literature, 
she was wont, in strolling through the 
charming environs of the jiarsonage, in 
company with her young associates, to 
narrate improvised stories, in a manner 
that ever made her society attractive. 
It must not, however, be inferred, from 
facts like these, that the more solid 
parts of her education were neglected or 
slighted; for though she contrived to 
find time to read works of entertainment 
amid the shady woods of Stanford, yet, 
even before the age of twelve, she was 
obliged to translate fifty lines of Virgil 
every morning, standing all the while 
in the above-named stocks, with the 
rough iron collar cruelly enclasping her 
throat. 

Among the incidents of Mrs. Sher- 
wood's early days, there was one that 
most vividly impressed her memory, 
and that subsequently exercised con- 
siderable influence upon her intellectual 



attainments and literary tastes, 
was the purchase by her fiather 
old library, which had belonged 
celebrated Walsh, the friend of Ai 
who resided at Abberley Lodge, 
it is conjectured the elegant e 
wrote those papers in the " Spe« 
which are dated ** Worcestei 
Owing to the illiterate character 
neighbourhood and of the tim< 
Butt had a whole waggon load 
tomes knocked down to him i 
guinea ! Among which, although 
sive in their external appearance 
many valuable works. The moth< 
her love of neatness and order, 
revolted against the proposed ir 
tion of so much literary rubbif 
worm-eaten, defaced calf-skin ii 
domestic domain ; but, at lengi 
matter was compromised, and 
room over the ])antiy was appro 
to the reception of this wholesak 
sion of concrete knowledge. Th; 
apartment was henceforth known 
Black Library ; and there, for 
time to come, its master and his < 
daughter were daily closeted for 
together, exploring and examinin 
dusty but highly-prized treasures 
the latter became acquainted wit 
clay's " Arjenis," Sir Philip 8 
" Arcadia," the Travels of Georj 
dys, some old folios of the *' Fa 
and many of the finest editions 
classics. 

When she was about thirtec 
vicarage of Kidderminster was pn 
to her father, which necessitat 
removal of the family. The chan 
welcome to the excellent pastor, ft 
increase of activity which it in^ 
it was pleasant to our young 1 
from the novelty and charms o 
life ; but was bitterly bewailed 
mother, whose timid and retiring 
shnmk from contact with society 
woods of Stanford again and agf 
her tears and sighed to her ] 
laments. At the age of fifteei 
Butt was sent to finish her edues 
Reading, in a very superior esl 
ment conducted by a French gen 
and lady. Monsieur and Mada 

Q . Very pleasant pictures are 

by Mrs. Sherwood of these ear 
joyous days: her introduction 
Abbey, in whose ancient and 
apartments she was destined to 
several years — the gentle exci 
which her advent among the s 
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wodnoed in the school — the preoedenoe 
iiat was given her when yisitors oame 
a» see the place — the characters of her 
techers, who were of English, French, 
■nd Swiss origin. Although avowing 
BO pretensions to piety at this period of 
her life, yet on several occasions Miss 
Butt displayed great tenderness of con- 
floience and moral courage. Our young 
heroine had at this time a narrow escape 
from a plot at proselytism, in which a 
Bomish priest, the Abbe Beauregard, 
vas the chief a^ent; who, under th^ 
pretext of teaching botany, was accus- 
tomed to lure her into long rural excur- 
Bons, during which, while giving very 
leanty information about flowers and 
plants, he industriously tried to under- 
mine her faith in Protestant truths and 
principles. Neatly-written prayers to 
the Virgin were oflFered, with the entreaty 
that they might be used continually. 
She was, however, mercifully extricated 
from this snare. 

Miss Butt's earliest publislied work, 
mtitled " The Traditions," was composed 
n her seventeenth year, and though 
kbounding with false views of life and 
mmature notions of religion, displayed 
Qnch ingenuity in the construction of 
he story. The history of this work, and 
he circumstances under which it was 
{iven to the public, are curious. A con- 
dderable portion of it had been written 
|nite secretly at intervals of leisure, and 
iie manuscript kept carefully locked 
ip in one of the cases of Miss Butt's 
iressing-table. Her father, however, 
>ne day coming suddenly into the room, 
iiscovered the treasin*e, and was so de- 
lighted with it as the work of his child, 
£01 he exhibited it to manv friends, 
and encouraged her to proceed with its 
execution. Under the stimulus of com- 
mendation from numerous quarters, the 
vork was at length completed. What 
bappened thereupon, we will allow the 
excellent lady to relate in her own 
irords : " These volumes were hardly 
inished, as to their first rough outline, 
when letters came announcing the total 
ruin of a dear friend — an event which 
iiad for some time been expected. This 
mfortunate gentleman was in much 
need of money, and my beloved father 
proposed that my manuscript should be 
published by subscription for his benefit. 
My heart sunk at the proposition ; to 
be thus forced into public before I was 
of age — to be set down so soon in that 
character which I had always dreaded, 



as a Miss Jenny Bickerstaff. I was 
very imhappy ; but then, again, to dis- 
appoint my father in his benevolent 
scheme, and to withhold a helping hand 
from the friend I so dearly loved, was 
impossible. I could not, and I did not, 
utter a denial ; but really and truly I 
was thoroughly vexed. Many, many 
tears I shed in private. My cousin. Dr. 
Salt, undertook to prepare the book for 
the press. Our distressed friend was 
apprised of our plan ; great exertions 
were made ; and the subscriptions were 
such as to enable him to set up a school 
in a small house in Hans-place, near 
Chelsea. Nothing, however, could con- 
sole me, under the mortification which 
J felt at being thus dragged into public. 
I am thankful now that my dear father 
never knew I was pained by the circuiA- 
stance, for he was so happy in his own 
benevolent plans, that I would not have 
disturbed that happiness on any ac- 
count. My mother, too, and Dr. Salt, 
who had as little of the world in him 
as the others, all approved the scheme, 
and there was only one person who sin- 
cerely and most landly opposed. This 
person was Dr. S., whom I have men- 
tioned as difiering from my father on 
religious subjects. He represented to 
my parents, with the greatest warmth of 
aflection, the vast amoimt of evil which 
would be done to me, in the very 
bloom of my life, in dragging me before 
the public as a writer ; for though my 
name was never put to " The Tradi- 
tions," every one who knew me knew 
me to be its author. I stood by and 
heard all that was said, and felt its 
truth, and often too have I since that 
time experienced how great the injury 
to me, in a worldly point of view, was 
tliis measure of printing and making 
public my crude, girlish fancies. But, 
somehow or other. Dr. S. did not pre- 
vail; the work went on, the subscrip- 
tions were solicited, and I stood before 
the public as an authoress before my 
nineteenth birthday. So that passed, and 
I wished that I had not known the use 
of a pen, and tried to resist the longing 
desire which J had of beginning to 
write again." 

But write again the young authoress 
did, in spite of all her compunctions. 
The oaooethes soribendi was too strong 
for her girlish resolves. The brain 
would work, and plot, and invent, and 
weave, and the reluctant fingers found 
no peace until they consented to give 
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permanent form to tliese ihick-coming 
fancies. Accordingly, we are not sur- 
prised to learn that in the autumn that 
ensued after the birth of her first-bom 
literary offspring, another tale, " Marga- 
rita," wa« planned, and immediately 
proceeded with. In Canon Benardo 
the reader will recognise the portraiture 
of her revered father, while the character 
of Christina was a reproduction of that 
of her mother. The delineation of tiie 
former was not comi)leted until death 
had invested his image with a sort of 
sacredncss to her mind, and imparted a 
mournful pleasure to the effort by which 
he was, as it were, made to live again. 
This work was followed by the well- 
known " Susan Grey," the manuscript 
of which was sold to a jniblisher at 
Bath for ten pounds — no inconsiderable 
sum as literary merchandise went in 
those days. It came out in IhOj^, and 
made a remarkable imj)ression upon the 
public mind from the ciniumstanco of 
Its being the fii*st work of the kind, 
written in an elegant style, and having 
the religious imi)rovement of tlie poorer 
classes for its ol)ject. Its popularity 
may bo judged by the fact of its being 
pirated in all directions, and coming out 
in an almost incredible number of edi- 
tions, up to the time of Mrs. Sherwood's 
resumption of the copyright in the year 
18 1«. After it came into her hands, 
she remodelled and sold it again. It 
was originally written, we are told, for 
the elder girls in a Sunday-school which 
had been benevolently formed and fos- 
tered by the authoress and her sister, to 
whom it had been read chapter by 
chapter, and not without evidences of 
lasting benefit. Besides several tracts 
brought out from time to time, she pro- 
duced one other work before her mar- 
riage and departure from her native 
land This was the story of " The 
Beautiful Kstelle," which, in a grtjatlj- 
improved form, afterwards came out m 
the sixth volume of the "Lady of the 
Manor." 

Towards the close of the year 1705, 
Miss Butt lost her indulgent father by 
a succession of attacks of paJsy. Almost 
immediately after this calamity, the 
family quitted the delightful mansion 
at Stanford, to which they had but re 
cently returned. The different members 
of the broken household were now for 
some time separated from each other, 
visiting among their friends. Our 
heroine was invited to spend some time 



with her godmother, then resideDt t 
Bath — an odd, half-insane creatoie, ii 
whose society tiie time passed anytUuf 
but pleasantly. She afterwaros n 
turned to her widowed and dejectet 
mother, who was then residing in i 
very humble style at Bridgenorth, ii 
Shroi^shire. It was here that, after i 
separation of manv years, Miss But 
renewed her acquaintance with Henr 
Sherwood, her cou.sin, and destined er 
long to be her husband. During th 
earlier periods of childhood he had Ion 
been an inmate in their house, in cot 
se(^uonce of his having lost his motbc 
in infancy, while his father, by a courg 
of extravagance and dissipation, had n 
reduced himself as to be imable t 
support his neglected children, llie 
were accordingly kindly adopted b; 
their aunt, who cherished them as ten 
derly as her own offspring, until Mr 
Sherwood taking up his abode in 
Trance just before the outbreak oftha 
Revolution, he insisted upon having bif 
children with him, much to the regnt 
of all their friends. Between the agM 
of ten and twenty, Henry Sherwood, 
the son, had passed through some of 
the most extraordinary vicissitudes, and 
])erils, and hair-breadth escapes that fsU 
to the lot of men in troubled times. He 
was long a prisoner in France, and hie 
nanative of the escape of himself ind 
pareuts'from the land of revolutions to 
his own native shores, is full of the 
most thrilling interest. On coming of 
age, his friends obtained for him a com- 
mission in the army ; and while theie 
arrangements were being made, he wai 
a welcome guest at Bridgenortli ; very 
welcome, indeed, to at least one membei 
of that happy though saddened hooflfr 
hold, if we may judge by the new lel* 
tion that afterwards sprung up aiic 
ripened beneath his sunny looks anc 
eloquent tongue. Suffice it to say, iha' 
Heni7 Sherwood, after a five years 
absence in the West Indies, retunu 
and entering the unsuspecting familj i 
simple cousin and nephew, he quits it i 
husband, a brother, and a son. 

This auspicious event took place oi 
the last day of June, 1808 ; but Mn 
Sherwood's domestic tranquillity was c 
short duration, for the regimbent t 
which her husband belonged was kef 
continually in motion irom one part c 
the country to another, which change 
were at length crowned, to the regret ( 
the wife and mother, by an order for : 
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to depart to the East Indies. Com- 
mitting her infant daughter to her 
mother, Mrs. Sherwood prepared to 
follow the fortunes of her nusband. 
Bitter were the partings, acute the 
sufferings, and costiy the sacrifices in- 
volved in this step. Not only was she 
obliged to submit to the sudden rupture 
of all the sacred ties of friendship and 
kindred — to rend herself from the bosom 
of a sympathizing sister, and to abandon 
a mother in the desolation of her 
widowhood — but she was constrained 
also to relinquish her firstborn babe 
just as she had begun to taste the 
sweetness and delights of maternal love. 
What a change for her as she sat at set 
of sun on the poop of " The Devon- 
diire," cut off", perhaps lor ever, from 
all her early associates — the charming 
scenery of Stanford exchanged for the 
interminable waste of waters — and the 
refined converse of literary or religions 
firieuds for the bustle and confusion of a 
crowded transpoi*t ship! How like a 
troubled dream must all this have ap- 
peared to the fair young creature, so 
suddenly loosened from the quiet moor- 
in^ii of a happy home, and driven forth 
upon the waves of an agitated and ex- 
cited life ! No wonder if at times her 
heart is full of tender musings, and her 
eyes dewy with tears. Visions of her 
denr child, as she last gazed upon it 
seated in its nurse's lap, are long 
mirrored on her memory ; but she con- 
Boles herself by remembering that she 
will be brought up amongst lambs and 
flowers, and sweet woods and hills, and 
eilucated in the fear of God. These 
lingering home thoughts, however, were 
not without their use, as they prevented 
the ascendancy of all feminine fears and 
tnrors in prospect of the long voyage 
before her. 

Mi-s. Sherwood was particularly un- 
fortunate in the berth allotted to her on 
board the *' Devonshire." Owing to the 
late erabarcatiou of the major of the 
regiment in which Mr. Sherwood was 
paymaster, who had taken her under 
his special charge, all the cabins had 
been engaged, and it was only by the 
bestowment of a handsome douceur upou 
the carpenter that he could be induced 
to relinquish his berth for her accom- 
modation. In this cabin was a great 
Sun, facing the porthole, over which the 
ammock was suspended. When the 
pumps were at work, the bilge-water 
ran through the miserable place, while 



its horrors were aggravated by its imme- 
diate proximity to the room where the 
soldiers sat, slept, and dressed, irom 
which it was screened only by a oanyas 
partition. Yet, wretched as this berth 
was, as Mrs. Sherwood remarks, she was 
not to have it until she was prepared to 
be truly thankftil for it; for the carpenter 
was not at liberty to give it up imtil the 
pilot had left the vessel During this 
period, she had no place of refuge firom 
the inclemencies of the weather, but 
was obliged to sit on deck in the rain 
and cold, wrapped up in cloaks. Even 
this dismal den, with so much diffi- 
culty secured, would afterwards be 
foimd not without its endearing asso- 
ciations ; for here, at close of day, Mr. 
Sherwood was accustomed to come for 
the purpose of reading the Bible, 
and sometimes poetry, to his beloved 
wife. 

When Mrs. Sherwood had been three 
months at sea, the monotony of the 
voyage was broken in a manner any- 
thmg but agreeable. Our country, as 
will be remembered by our readers, was 
at this time at war with France, and 
accordingly every vessel sailing upon 
the seas was constantly in danger of 
attack from the enemy. The strengtii 
of the squadron in the company of 
which the " Devonshire " sailed, had 
hitherto preserved them from assault by 
the hostile vessels which they bad met ; 
but at length, as the little fleet ap- 

S reached the shores of the Indies, one 
ay about noon three strange ships 
were seen approaching in a susnioious 
manner. A scene of indescribable con- 
fusion now ensued. All hands on board 
the " Devonshire," as well as the other 
vessels, were at once engaged in dearioff 
for action. Every cabin which had 
been erected on the sides of the ship 
was ruthlessly torn down, and the fi-ag- 
ments trampled under foot. All the 
females, without respect to station, were 
thrust down into the dismal hold, into 
the society of ruined furniture, water 
casks, &c. ; and the guns were speedily 
prepared for action. One of the enemy's 
ships was the " Mai'engo " of eighty 
guns, another was a frigate of forty 
guns, and the third was a merchant 
vessel, which retu-ed to a distance before 
the encounter took place. The two 
former were comraanaed by Admiral 
Leusis. As the day was drawing to a 
close when hostilities commenced, the 
conflict did not last long, though long 
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enough for much damage to l>« (Iothj 
aud Movcral livcH to be Biicriiiced. 

But if tlio dangers ol' tlioHo actually 
engaged in the contest were groatcnt, 
the terrors exiwrienoed by tlio helpless 
women imprisoned out of sight, tliough 
not out of sound of the battle, prf)bably 
far exceeded them. 'J'hoir distressing 
position is thus depicted by Mrs. Sher- 
wood ; — " In tliis dismal place thei-e 
were six. ladies and nine Holdiei-s' wives, 
besides a negro fouiule s<>rvant, two 
Madras ayahs, and some children. We 
were considerably under water-mark, in 
darkness, and rpiite certain that liad 
auytliing hai)pen(;d to Die ship, nothing 
could save us ; for they liad taken away 
the huhlei"s, probably to kcc]) us in our 
places below. Our husbands and nil 
our latci coujpanions wrre above, und we 
heard Uk; ronr ol' the giuis, but liad no 
means of learning what wns going on. 
We were warned not to ap]»roacb the 
grating from whence w(5 got our litth; 
gleam of light, lest a ball might roll in 
upon us. There we wen^ for somcj 
hours, in tottd ignorance of what was to 
bo our fate, or tlie fate of thoscj above 
us. Thero was, however, no fainting, 
no screaming, nor folly amongst us; 
for it is not on occasions of real trial 
that women in gcaiorid behave weakly. 
As to mvaelf, I can hai-dly say that 1 
felt anything more than a sort oi' dull, 
dreary insensibility; a kind of feeling 
which I have often exiujrienced on v(!ry 
alanning occasions. J t was tiuite dark, 
though 1 know not the hour, when 
notice was given us that all was over, 
and no mischief really done to '' The 
Devonshire." Then ensued a strange 
ceremony ; for the men began to hoist 
up the women, inst(;a<l of ])roviding the 
ladd(!rs, which prol)ably eould not bo 
immediately found. So i\u\ fumah^s 
were lifted fn)m one man to another, as 
if they had been so many ])alos of 
goods. When on deck, the ladies all 
repaired to Colonel C'arr's cabin, where 
wo congratulattxl each oth(»r on the 
happy termination of the alann, and 
much enjoycrd some negus and biscuits." 
'J'ho vesHtil a])i)roached the Indian 
shorty and now came the ordrjal of 
landing. " 1 had Imard," writes Mrs. 
Sherwood, *' a bad accoinit of the surf 
at Madras; but seeing the ships around 
me anchowMl in such calm wat<;r, 1 had 
begun to fancy the oUl Indians of "The 
Uevonshire" Inul U^^n laugliing at our 
ex]K3Use; yet the make of the boat I 



had hired in which I wa« to land seemed 
to mo to be sometliing suspicious. Jt 
was formed without a keel, flat-bottomed, 
with tile sides raised high, and the 
boai'dfl of wluch it was composed sewed 
loosely together with the iiores of the 
cocoa-nut tree, caulked with the same 
material ; and we had two catamc- 
rans to attend it, no doubt in case of 
danger. As we apj[)roached the shore, 
we begiui to perceive that there was 
need, indeed, for all these; preparations. 
Th(5 roaring of the waves Ijocame tre- 
UKjndous, and before we entered tlie surf 
tb(! boatmen stopi)ed, as if to prepare 
th(!ms<»lves, and having taken breatli, 
they began to howl and shriek, or rather 
to Kov.\) time* to the oars by a horrid 
sound, whilst thoy ])ullod very short. 
At the same instant we rose us if on a 
mountain, the boat standing almost 
p(!ri)endi(;ular, with her fore part down- 
warrls, and thus wo were hurried along 
u])0ii the wave, the situation of the boat 
being suddenly reversed, after which we 
were left to lie; in the trough of the sea 
till anoth(T wave met us ; tliis was re- 
])eatcd three times, and on the tliird 
time wo struck on the top of the wave 
on the shore with such a tremcndoos 
shock, that had we not been on cur 
guard we should all inevitably have 
b(;en dashed out. As we reached the 
shore, a>)Out one hundred persons seized 
the boat, and by main strengtli pulled 
her up into safe mooring." 

As Mr. and Mrs. Sherwood were only 
to remain a1>out a week at Madras, thoj 
took up their temporary abode at Fort 
St. George, wliero two immense apart- 
ments, which our autobiographer com- 
pares to country churches stripped of 
their news and galleries, were appro- 
priated to their use. From Madras, our 
travell(!rs proceeded up tlie Hooglej 
branch of the Ganges towards Calcutta. 
On reaching Diamond Harbour, the 
" Devonshire " being unable to ascend 
the stream any higher, Mr. Sherwood 
continued the Journey to the capital of 
liritish India hy boat, a distance of 
fifty mihfl. Arrived here, two nnaciouR 
rooms were secured in Fort WilUtn, 
where Mr. and Mrs. Sherwood extempo- 
rized a temi)orary housekeeping estab- 
lishment. All their possessions were 
now collected around them, and in s 
few days they began to enjoy as much 
of the, pleasures of a home as miglit be 
expected under circumstanoes of sc 
muoJi novelty. 
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Ab soon as the bustle of these new 
arrangements subsided, the benevolent 
heart of Mrs Sherwood prompted her 
to engage in works of kindness and 
Christian compassion. In connexion 
with the regiment with which her 
husband was identified, there were many 
children, some of them orphaned by the 
death of one or both of their parents, 
who but for the interjiosition of the 
philantliropic and the good, were almost 
certain to be i-uined in character by the 
contaminations of barrack life to which 
they were exposed. During the entire 
period of her residence in India, Mrs. 
Sherwood took a deep and ever-growing 
mterest in tlie welfare of these imhappy 
objects ; many of them she adopted 
into her family, and treated witli a 
tenderness and solicitude scarcely sur- 
passed by the devotion manifested to- 
wards her own offspring; and before 
quitting the land of her lengtliened 
sqioum, she was instrumental in pro- 
moting the establishment of an asylum, 
at Calcutta, for the reception of these 
orphan children. If Mrs. Sherwood's 
usefulness had been confined to this 
work of faith and labour of love, she 
would be entitled to take an honourable 
place among such worthies as Howard, 
and Francke, and Fry, and Sarah 
Martin. But she not oBJy succeeded in 
rescuing some most engaging little crea- 
tures from destitution, ignorance, and 
pollution, and fashioning them, by God's 
help, into beautiful characters ; she was 
also enabled, by the exercise of her 
Hterary gifts, to embalm their excel- 
lences, their lives and deaths, in the 
memories of tens of thousands of ad- 
miring English readers. 

She heui just commenced the instruc- 
tion of two little boys belonging to the 
58rd Regiment, when unexpected orders 
were received for the soldiers and ofi&cers 
to proceed to Dinapore. It was during 
an eTeniug walk, while on this journey, 
that Mr. and Mrs. Sherwood were first 
brought into contact with the little com- 
pany of Christian men, who, even in those 
evil days, met together to strengthen 
each other in the ways of God, but who, 
from the stem opposition to all evan- 
gelical piety then manifested in the 
higher circles of European society, were 
compelled, in order to escape molesta- 
tion and persecution, to seek the se- 
clusion of old stores, ravines, groves, 
woods, and similar retreats. It is grati- 
fying to know that a great change in 



this respect took place shortly after, in 
the introduction of which very much 
was due to the quiet firmness and the 
unobtrusive courage of Mr. and Mrs. 
Sherwood, whose influence soon became 
recognised and acknowledged. 

During her residence at Dinapore, no 
wife of a missionary could labour more 
assiduously and courageously for the 
good of the neglected and the unhappy 
than did this oflicer's lady. The scliool 
which she established soon comprised 
from forty to fifty scholars, in the instruc- 
tion and discipline of whom she was 
eflBciently assisted by Sergeant Clarke, a 
sort of military attache to the family. 
From Dinapore the regiment was ordered 
to Berhampore, and Mrs. Sherwood, as 
an a])pendage to the corps, was obliged 
to follow, much to her regret and the 
interruption of her benevolent labours. 
Shortly after reaching this new station, 
which is described as a region of miasma 
and a place of graves, Mrs. Sherwood 
was bereaved of her only son — her 
darling Henry — a child of about fiA;een 
months old. Dreadful was the blow to 
her, falling, too, as it did just as she 
had given birth to her second daughter,* 
Lucy. Most touching, even to tears, 
is the circumstantial account given by 
the agonised mother of the illness and 
falling asleep of this dear babe, whose 
memory she has embalmed in that de- 
hghtfui little work, "Henry and his 
Bearer," a work which has deservedly 
attained a world-wide celebrity. Yet 
was there meroy in the timing of this 
bereavement; for as the arms of her 
maternal affection ware compelled to 
relinquish one fond treasure another 
beauteous blossom, as if in exchange, 
was laid upon her palpitating bosom.. 

Scarcely had the weeping mother put 
her solitary one to rest in that land of 
strangers, when the movements of the 
troops again required her to arise and 
depart, leaving for ever that spot where 
so much of her heart and hope vras 
buried. To cheer the sorrowing pilgrim, 
her husband, knowing the strength of 
her love for little ones, proposed that she 
should adopt from the barracks some' 
motherless child, who might be a com- 
panion to Lucy. To this congenial 
suggestion Mrs. Sherwood yielded a 
glad assent; and before long, Annie 
Childe, the orphan daughter c£ a pious 
woman belonging to the regiment, was 
installed ui a new and hKppy hoane. 
The history of tKis sweet child was 
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aftorwardB embodied in a publication, 
entitled " The Indian Orphauu." 

It was during their journfty from 
Berliamporo if) Cawn])oro, the new 
station to whicli they were appointed, 
that Mr. and Mrs. Sherwood hrftt met 
with the mJHHioiiary Henry Martyii. 
The route whidi they purnued hid tliem 
again to visit IJinapore, when*, in the 
interim sinwj their removal thenoe, Mr. 
Martyn iiad wstllcid for the prowjcution 
of hi8 divin(5 nuHsion. No HooiKtr liad 
the budgerow come to anchor at this 
place, than Mr. Sherwood net oil' in 
quest of India's great apostle, for whom 
he had been entruHted with a lettt.>r 
from yir. Parsons, of Berhampore. He 
was received by Mr. Martyn, not an a 
stranger, but as a brother; and such 
was his delight at meeting a congenial 
spirit in that great Hpirituul de»crt, that 
nothing would do but he must walk 
back to the budgerow for tlie purpose of 
obtaining an interview with our heroine. 
The intercourse thus commenced was 
renewed on Mr. Martyn'H suhsequent 
removal to Cawnpore, and ministered 
the sweete/it joys and holiest delights to 
• each of these children of Ciod. 

The principal events that marked the 
period of Mrs. Sherwood's sojourn at 
Cawnpore can only be glanced at in the 
most cursory manner. With her un- 
wearied habit of doing good whorcver 
she happened to be, the school, which 
had been for a time dissolved, wa.s re- 
assembled, and carried on with great 
success. Not long after her arrival liere, 
death again sU^le into her dwelling, and 
rifled her bosom of the lovely Lucy ; 
but as her own children thus nerished 
one by one, her heart clung ttie more 
tenderly and tenaciously to the little 
orphans whom she had gathered around 
her. Much of her time was now occu 
pied with her literary pursuits. The 
Dirth of anotlier daughter — who, in 
memory of the one so recently lost, was 
called Lucy Elizabeth — led to mitm 
Tery anxious ponderings of the ([uestion 
whether she was likely to rear any of 
the children born to her in India. 
8uch physicians and friends as she was 
able to consult on the s))Ot, strongly 
urged her return to her native country. 
This painful ste]> sho at length resolved 
to undertake, impelled by an agonizing 
dread lest her new-born child should be 
fated to follow her other dear babes. 
Mr. Sherwood, obtaining leave of ab- 
sence, accompanied her to Calcutta. 



where she was to embtrk for EngUud. 
Here they found several TesMlt on the 
point of starting, and arrangenMnts 
were nearly concluded with the captain 
of ''The Ocean," when, from some un- 
explained reasons, a ladv who was to 
have been Mrs. Sherwood's companion 
on the voyage, refused to go. Tnis un- 
foreseen, though, as it was afterwards 
devoutly regarded, providential disap- 
pointment, led to an arrest of the 
negociations, and coupled with Mr. 
Sh(;rwood's strong disinclination to be 
stiparated from his wife, induced him to 
seek the advice of some of the most 
eminent physicians Uieu in the Bengal 
Presidency. The result of their exami- 
nation of the constitution of the child 
wus favourable to Mrs. Sherwood's cod- 
tinuance in India. This decision re< 
moved a weight of woe from the heart 
of the faithful moUier and loving wife. 
'J 'lie blessed moments when she turned 
her face again towards Cawnpore always 
remained vivid and fresh in her recol- 
lection. 

From Cawnpore the troops were 
ord(3red to Meerut, in consequence of 
some symptoms of disafieotion appetr- 
iijg among the natives; and snortl^ 
afterwards Mr. Sherwood and the regi- 
ment marched towards the Himalaya, 
to undertake a campaign against the 
Ohoorkas, one of the mountain tribeH 
which for a long time had made incur- 
sions into the adjacent plains. Many 
of the men i>erished in tnis movement. 
During the absence of her husband, 
Mrs. Sherwood was exposed to great 
alarms and disouietudes from the cha- 
racUn' and conduct of the people by 
whom she was surrounded. On the 
successful conclusion of the war, Mr. 
Sherwood obtained leave of absence for 
two years, and accordingly, as speedily 
as nossible, returned to England. 

ilere he remained for two years, de- 
signing to go back to India; but, se- 
curing the half-pay of a captaincy in 
the Brunswick Hussars, he and the 
family settled down in peace at Wick 
near Worcester. The life of Mrs. Sher 
wood's motlier had been spared jusi 
long enough to enable her to see ho 
daughter before she died. The lovin( 
benevolence that had made our heroine 
so assiduous a worker for the good o 
others when in India, was not les 
operative on reaching home. Altbougl 
her family now consisted of five ohil 
dren, she found room for two Indiai 
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orphans and another motherless protege. 
Her gentle charities and holy deeds en- 
deared her to hundreds, as well as the 
beautifnl books she wrote. From the 
record of a later period of her life we 
make an extract, which strikingly illus- 
trates this view of her character, and 
exhibits the blessed fruits of well-doing. 
She had been invited with her family 
to Weedon barracks, there to meet 
again the " old beloved 53rd Regiment," 
with which her husband had served in 
India. " In passing through the hall," 
she says, " i found it half-filled with 
officers, and as many as eight members 
of the band, all waiting to see me. The 
youths stood together, and as I went up 
to them, they gathered round me and 
formed a circle, their eyes sparkling 
with pleasing. They were all full- 
grown, tall, military men, finely drawn 
up, and well acquainted with what was 
due from themselves to me. For an 
instant, I knew not one of them, but 
soon I recognised in them the babes I 
had nursed, and di-essed, and lulled to 
sleep, and the boys I had taught whilst 
yet scarce able to lisp their letters. The 
finest, or at least one of the finest among 
them, for they one and all looked well, 
came forward and told me who he was, 
* William Coleman.'' Then came Flitch- 
croft, who had been one of my particular 
nurselings ; Elliott, who had the same 
especial claim on my regard; Roberts 
and Ross ; Hartley and Botheroyd ; and 
not one of these had even one parent. 
I cannot say what I felt, but I own I 
was relieved when the meeting was over, 
and I could retire to pray and weep for 
my orphan boys. Our first introduction 
was in the far off East, oiu- second in 
England, and once more we shall be 
united, through our blessed Redeemer, 
in glory, where together we shall join 
in one eternal strain of praise. Such a 
minute is worth many, many petty 
annoyances." 

After spending several years of quiet 
happiness in their domestic retreat at 
Worcester, sending forth to the world 
from time to time fresh literary produc- 
tions, and cultivating the acquaintance 
of many of the noblest and best cha- 
racters of the time, the establishment 
was broken up, and Mrs. Sherwood 
accompanied her husband and children 
on a lengthened tour upon the conti- 
nent. We presume this took place 
about the year 1830, as we find them 
most narrowly escaping with their lives 



from the infuriated populace of Lyons 

t'ust on the eve of the revolutionary out- 
)reak. Whilst sojourning at Geneva, 
Mrs. Sherwood became acquainted with 
Dr. Malan, from whom she received in- 
structions which furnished her, for the 
first time, with clear evangelical senti- 
ments, and by whose benign instrumen- 
tality she conceived herself to have been 
made truly a partaker of divine grace. 
Previously, her views had been obsciuie 
and inadequate. On returning from 
this exhilarating trip, a painfully inte- 
resting circumstance occurred, which 
threw a shadow of gloom upon the 
party. The vessel in which they re- 
turned was bearing home from Naples, 
where he had been receiving such 
honours as are usually paid only to 
crowned heads, the stricken, helpless, 
and dying author of " Waverley." He 
lay in a barouche on deck, his face pallid, 
his head covered by a black velvet cap, 
and his sad presence shedding a melan- 
choly awe on all around. Reviving 
somewhat on the voyage, he called for 
pen and ink, when Mrs. Sherwood had 
the mournful pleasure of relinquishing- 
the use of hers for the sake of the dis- 
tinguished invalid. 

The health of the family having been 
recruited by foreign travel, they returned 
to their old modes of life at Wick. 
Births and bereavements, the marriages 
of daughters and the deaths of relatives, 
the mingled joys and sorrows of the 
common lot, make up the story of Mrs. 
Sherwood's latter days. The press atill 
continued to give forth her charming 
stories; while works of benevolence, 
humanity, and mercy, found her hands 
unwearied and her heart unspent. Old 
age stole on gently; so that even at 
seventy- four, she could read the smallest 
print, and write three or four hours a 
day ; indeed, she was engaged in literary 
work to the last. Aided by her husband 
and daughters, she had devoted a large 
amount of time for several years to the 
preparation of a Dictionary of Scripture 
Types, which, we believe, has never 
been published. 

The end now approached. Captain 
Sherwood, after being invalided for 
some time, died ; but not before the 
beloved son-in-law. Dr. Streeten, with 
whom they now resided, was suddenly 
removed. Retrenchment and removd 
becoming necessary, a house was taken 
at Twickenham, where the daptain 
ended his days in delirium and interne 
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HiiffpriiiK. 'Hi is nrw (U'HolntioM tWnvo 
tin; lonely widow to tlio lioiis** of tin 
only iiiid rlijHr siHtcjr, wIhto, afUir tin? 
lap«o of about two ycare, hIkj ended her 



nil^muffn, and anteraA into tli« joy of 
iifsr iionf. 'HiiH nionmful nvcnt took 
j)!h<-o at tlio clow of Sei»tcmber, 1^51. 
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Mfnkv ORAn'AN, ono of tln^ nioHt dis- 
tin^iiiHlicd uum of Uw (M|(lit(M>ritli cm- 
fury-— a |M?rioil ))roIili(: in griful irlianic- 
h'fK -wan horn in i\u'. city of Dublin on 
Iht* ;iivl of .Inly, I74«. Hix ]>an'.ntH 
wfTo in tlm liiglifM' w«lk of lifo. .Ikhk^h 
<lriittan, liin father, waH for nnmy y^Hrn 
H««ord«r of Dnhlin, and for Homo timo 
wnr(;H<'nt'!<l that city in Parlianicmt. 
lliH niothf^r WHH tho danghtiT of ('hi()f 
'luHti<;(f Mnrlay, and j>oKwiHH<*d conwidcT- 
ablo tal<Mit — a quality for which, an well 
iiH for y'w'Uu^ and learning, her family 
waK distiu/fiiihhod. ( )nc of li(;r hrothcrn 
waH UiKliop of WaUtrford, and imotlicr 
oanicd ffiinc in tho arrny, anrl ^aiiK-d 
rmiown in many hard-fouf(ht iicldK on 
the ('orititient 

Young O rattan at an early ag(5 gave; 
rnarkod indicationH, not orjiy of talent, 
hut of cmergy of characUir. At wdiool 
ho waH noU'ci hy liiH HfdioolfellowH aH a 
" la<l of nieltle ;" and though of delicate 
bodily coTiKtitution, tlie ardour of liiH 
tenipiTamont and IiIh amhitious aRfnra- 
tiouK - for when very young lie looked 
forward l/o a puhlu; (;arecr — Htamjioil 
liiH character with vigour, nnd gave 
lio)Uf h> hiH friendH that he would one 
day (LSHUHie lui honourahle position in 
society. In Iuh <»lglit<'enth yciir \w. 
luisHftd from wrhooj to rolligr, iind in 
the l!nivorHity of Dnhlin he nuule tint 
arrfuninttLnce ofnumy with whom it wjw 
iift'Twiinl . liiH fortuhii to hihour in the 
puhlit* e.'MiMf iijion a hrouder stiigiv In 
<!i)llr;rc ||(> rlis]dayed UHir^h of tlnit poeti- 
cal rciUng which nuuiy of Iuh spcitchcH 
ih'vwloj), and whiiili never left him 
ihnHij'.li lilr, ijivinjf lo portions of his 
cnrei-r that tinge which caused him (o 
he d(?Merihed hy soiim! as tin'- " ]Kiet of 
polili<;nl passion," 

To the hiir (iniltau lof»ked forward, 
not so nnu'h with a view to forensicr 
(liHlinrtion, as wifh Hie ulU'rior ohje(;t of 
politifMd emineucc in wiiieh thnt jirofi's- 
!Ui»n liH". U(} ofh'n Imn iIk! path. In 
I7H7 he hccinne a nu>mher of the Middht 



Teiriple ; hut during liifl Htay in Ixnidon 
he devr)tfMl hiniHfdf hwH to Io^hI Htiidy 
than to the oxcit4)mcnt of politiofi, and 
delighted more to IJHten to tlie Ktortling 
e]o(|uenc(* of (Jliatbam or Edmund 
Hurke than to tho 1oh8 interefltiug 
detailH of legal argument. HU admira- 
tion of (y hath am waH intense, and he 
haK left on record a glowing tribute to 
Unit illuHtrious man in tho well-known 
" charnct(;r," in whicb ho paintfi him 
an standing " alone/* and aays that 
" modem degeneracy had not reached 
him." Kdnnind Hurko had about this 
timo b(;gan to da//Je the Hritiah Bonate 
wit) I that Hplendid eloquence which 
shone with Kuch hrilliaiioy for ho manr 
yiMii-H in that aHHombly. llie topic whicn 
engroflHcd attention, at tho period to 
whicli we refer waH the .diacontent of 
America, a diwjontont then growing 
intf) the formidable nroportiona of mvo- 
lution. rt in no wonder that so Kosoepti- 
hle a mind as that of O rattan should 
have bc^en (jxcited by the oratory of 
such men an Chatham and Hurke, with 
the wrongs of America for their theme; 
aTid in one of bin letters, dated 1700, ho 
describcH Hurke a8 '* unquestionably 
the first oraUir among the Commons 
of F'nglanil ; boundlcHH in knowledge, 
iuHtiuitani'ouK in a]>jr)rehension, and 
abundinit in language. 

At this period of bin life Orattan, yield- 
ing to d(!e]) grief at tin; loss of a beloved 
sister, left London, and, in company 
with II not her law-Ktudent, took a houHe 
in Windsor KorcHt. Ah bin luind was of 
a romantic eiiHt, he Ri>ent i)art of his 
tinif! in wandering by moonlight through 
the forest; and an a very natural con- 
:ve(|uen(!e of a roHidenee in a rural 
n-treat, he begun to write jKiotry. Ho 
did not, how(jV(;r, win the laurels of 
Pnrrnissus, for he did not allow his 
mi turn I genius Auilicient HC€)pe, but 
strove rather to n^jjroHH tho muse within 
severe nnd artiHtic limitB. To th»; prac- 
tice of oratory he gave much attention. 
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and it is recorded that at one time his 
landlady in London wrote to his friends 
to see that he was taken proper care of, 
for that he was often walking up and 
down the garden talking aloud; and, 
though no person was present, he con- 
stantly addressed some one whom he 
styled " Mr. Speaker." During the early 
part of his life Grattan also took a part 
in private theatricals, hut though pas 
sionately fond of the drama, and pleased 
at having the opportunity of delivering 
some of those splendid bursts of oratory 
with which the plays of Shakspearc 
abound, he did not achieve histrionic 
reputation. 

In the year 1772, Grattan was called 
to the Irish bar, and for some time at- 
tended to professional avocations; but 
his tastes did not accord with a mode of 
life in which success, though brilliant in 
result, can be won only by the plodding 
laboTir of many years, often most irk- 
some to the mercurial mind of genius. 
Grattan soon abandoned the law ; and, 
having resolved to devote his mind to poli- 
tical pursuits, he entered the Irish Par- 
liament, in 1775, as the representative of 
Charlemont, of which borough liis friend. 
Lord Charlemont, had the patronage. 
But it will be well here, as we have in- 
troduced Grattan to the scene of his 
fame, to briefly sketch the position of 
the country with which his name is so 
inseparably blended. 

At the time when Heniy Grattan en- 
tered public life as a member of the Irish 
House of Commons, Ireland was in a 
state of political prostration. The Par- 
liament was completely dependent on 
the will of the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain. The trade of the island was 
restricted by mercantile arrangements of 
the most harassing nature, and every 
attempt to procure freedom of commerce 
had fail(>d. Henry Flood had laboured 
hard to obtain for Ireland some amelio- 
ration of lier condition, and it was his 
example whicli first drew Grattan into 
earnest and vigorous political action. 
Flood was a man of great talent and of 
enthusiastic temperament, while his at- 
tachment to Ireland remained true during 
a long life. Flood and Grattan had a 
memorable dispute, in 1783 ; but the 
latter, in a pamphlet published in 1799, 
rendered am])le justice to the memory 
of his illustrious rival. 

When Grattan entered Parliament, in 
1775, he found the time most oppoi-tune 
for the display of those talents with 



which he bad been blessed. The con- 
test with America had approached the 
declaration of war, and the roar of 
tjannon, and the clash of steel, were 
about to succeed to the angry menaces 
which for some years had been ex- 
changed across the Atlantic. England 
was at this momentous period divided 
into angry parties. The Continent was 
estranged from her to a great extent, 
and the time was therefore opportune 
for the bold assertion of the rights of 
Ireland. The main question of that 
time was not connected with the penal 
laws which oppressed the Catholics, but 
had reference to the injurious efibcts re- 
sulting to Irish interests, from the com- 
mercial restrictions which England had 
placed as a barrier between Ireland and 
foreign trade. The Irish traders and 
manufacturers were mostljr Protestants, 
so that the international disputes of that 
time were free from the religious ele- 
ment ; at least, it by no means formed 
the leading ingredient in the subjects of 
discussion. 

In England Lord North, who was 
Minister during the inglorious period 
which elapsed between 1770 and 1783, 
was vigorously opposed by the talents 
of Burke, Fox, and several other emi- 
nent men, who, night after night, made 
the walls of ParUament ring with elo- 
quent denunciations of the harsh and 
unconcUiating policy by which the 
American colonies were lost. In the 
Irish Parliament, the principal talent 
was ranged against Ministers, and the 
eloquence of the Senate was aided by 
the (at least as) potent eloquence of the 
voices of 50,000 armed men, known to 
history as the Irish Volunteers. Thiis 
body took its rise in 1777, in which 
year, as only a few soldiers were in Ire 
land to resist threaten|^ invasion, a 
petition to the Crown for a garrison was 
met by the answer that Government 
coidd afford no protection. Volunteers 
accordingly formed themselves intb 
regiments, and they were headed by the 
Earl of Charlemont, who play^ed a pro- 
minent part in the transactions which 
we are endeavouring to narrate. The 
effect of this general arming of the 
upper and middle classes was soon ap- 
parent in Parliament, and so confident 
did the leaders of opposition become of 
the growing importance of their posi- 
tion, that in 1779 they proposed an 
amendment to the address declaratory 
of the necessity of free tirade, and mj6 
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oeeded in carrying the motioD, the 
Grown absolutely ottering no opposition. 
Orattan saw that the time was come 
for majdug the attempt to relieve Ire- 
land from the mockery of having the 
name of a Parliament which was un- 
able to act without the sanction of the 
English Privy Council; and, accordingly, 
on the 19th April, 17)50, he rose in his 
place to propose the memorable motion 
known in history as the " Declaration 
of Irish Right." His sneech, on that 
occasion, has been consiaered a master- 
piece of pa'liameatary eloauence, even 
D^ the severest critics, and by politi- 
cians most opposed to Orattan s views. 
Of course there is much of the argu- 
ment to which the Union has given a 
different aspect, but as a specimen of 
impassioned oratory, and as an enthu- 
siastic and glowing assertion of national 
rights, this speech will hold an honoured 
place amongst the triumphs of intellect 
and the efi^sions of true and heartfelt 
patriotic sentiment; and even those 
whom its reasoning may fail to con- 
vince, will, if not steeled to all the finer 
sensibilities of our nature, yield willing 
homage to its nobility of sentiment, and 
glady pay the tribute of honest admira- 
tion to its splendid imagery and beau- 
tiful diction. The ettect of the speech 
throughout the country waH electrical, 
and Orattan at once became the popu 
lar idol. Space does not permit uh to 
dwell minutely on the Htirring events 
of the succeeding two years, and we 
must therefore close this branch of our 
subject by stating, tliat in 17H2, soon 
after the iall uf the administration of 
Lord North, and after an unsuccessful 
attempt by Fox (who had become one 
of the Secretaries of State) to get rid of 
tlia difficulty by diplomacy, the legis- 
lative indepei^encc of Ireland was ac- 
knowledged by the British Parliament. 
Orattan's speech on the triumpli of the 
cause to which he was devoted added 
largely to his fame as an orator and a 
statesman. It contains no mean exul- 
tations over a fallen party, l)ut deve- 
lopes a bright tone of feeling well 
suited to the occasion. Orattan had no 
desire to humble England. Chatham 
himself could not more strongly express 
the desire for England's greatness than 
Orattan, and no man was (;ver further 
than Orattan from the advocacy of 
a separate Irish Crown or an Irish 
Repuolic. But he wished England's 
greatness to rest upon her own strength 



and not on the humiliation of In 
He also advocated the rights o 
Irish Catholics to complete rtH 
liberty, and in this he was in ad 
of Flood and others, who hta 
shaken off the trammels of ascend 
One of the earliest measures bi 
forward in the Irish parliament, 
proposal to ^ant X'lOO.OOO to O: 
for nis public services. He onlj 
sented to be a party to a grant < 
that amount, and having accepte 
sum, he formed the resolution to y 
though frequently offered place, 
hered through life, of never takiuf; 
in connexion with any administi 
It was not long, however, before i 
happy spirit of discord to which I: 
has so often fallen a victim, bei 
appear in the parliament which, b 
cord had won its independence. 
Flood was of opinion that the m 
of 1782 was incomplete, as it f 
went to repeal the Act, Geo 
which had operated as the clog 
free action of the Irish Parliamen 
he accordingly urged that an act f 
be passed, in which the £ii glial 
liament would renounce all ri| 
legislate for Ireland. Flood's pr 
soon became popular, and Grattai 
opposed it as unnecessary, soon 
to feel the fickleness of the pcop! 
would be a hard thing to say or 
that envy of Orattan's fame had 
him to tear the laurel from his br 
sense of being in the right woi 
more consistent with Flocra's cha 
Yet there was mixed with the iin 
debates which took place on 1 
Bill, HO much acrimony, that it i: 
feared that, to some extent at leas 
sonal feelings were interwoven wi 
aHsertion of principle. The diff 
between the rival leaders came 
open rupture on a memorable oci 
in 1783, when all the invective 
the English language is capable 
])reHsing was exchanged in the 
of Commons between these two 
both of them great children of th< 
soil, and both devotedly attached 
principles of nationality. Even iJ 
permitted, we would prefer not tc 
on so painful a scene— a scene no 
out its parallel in the English i 
where on one sad evening, in 179 
friendship which, for a quarter 
century, hod subsisted betweer 
and Burke, was rudely snapped ai 
by the hand of discord, andftibe a 
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li)ik8 were never re-united. Grattan 
lived to bear testimony to the worth of 
Flood ; and Fox, who survived Burke, 
paid homage to his tomb; but these 
posthumous reconciliations (if the phrase 
can be allowed) take little Arom the pain 
with which any right-minded man must 
contemplate the littleness to which 
greatness can descend. 

Flood succeeded in carrying the Re- 
nunciation Bill, and then proceeded to 
take steps towards Parliamentary Re- 
form The Volunteers were stiU em- 
bodied, and were formidable both on 
account of their number and as being 
armed. They resolved on holding a 
Convention, to aid in carrying Reform; 
and five hundred delegates assembled in 
Belfast, where they adopted an address 
to the Volunteers of the other parts of 
Ireland, calling on them to demand 
Reform. The Volunteers responded to 
the call, and one hundred and sixty 
delegates, from all parts of Ireland, as- 
sembled in Dublin. The Volunteers 
lined the streets, and presented arms 
while the delegates marched to the place 
of meeting. Lord Gharlemont and 
Henry Flood were amongst the dele- 
gates, as was also tlie Protestant,Bishop 
of Derry ; but Grattan did not join them. 
He, however, did not oppose them, and 
Le voted for the Bill for Parliamentary 
Reform which Flood brought to the 
House of Commons from the Conven- 
tion; but it was evident that he did not 
feel any warm sympathy with the mea- 
sure which Flood proposed. The Con- 
vention soon dissolved without the 
attainment of its object, and the Irish 
Volunteers never re-asserabled. Shortly 
after this time, Henry Flood became a 
member of the British Parliament, in 
which assembly, however, — though he 
made some excellent speeches — he had 
not much weight. He died in 1791. 
Grattan was much blamed for not 
taking part actively with the Volunteer 
delegates; and, perhaps, if he had, 
Parhamentary Reform would have been 
carried. But he had a dread of seeing 
the Irish Parliament controlled by an 
armed assembly, and hence is supposed 
to have sprung his hesitation. Grattan, 
however, owed it to his own character, 
which had already attained to historic 
proportions, to take a more decided part 
on this occasion. If he thought Flood 
wrong, he ought not to have voted for 
his bill. If he thought him right, he 
should have practically aided him to 



carry out his views. He saw that the 
House of Commons required Reform, 
for though legislative independence had 
been won, intenial change was stiU de- 
manded. He tried Reform when tbe^ 
Volunteers were disbanded, but in vain. 
Of the purity of Grattan's motives, how- 
ever, on this as well as on aU other oc- 
casions, there can be no doubt. But 
we must now pass to other parts of hit 
career. 

During the period of fourteen years 
which elapsed, from 1783 to 1797, Grat- 
tan was the most distinguished member 
of the Irish House of Commons. He 
took part in the discussion of all leading 
questions, and gave even to ordinary 
topics an importance to which, in the 
hands of a man of smaller ability, they 
could never have attained. Flood (being 
a member of both Parliaments) fre- 
quently spoke in the Irish as well as in, 
the British senate. Flood's colleague, 
the brilliant John Philpot Curran, 
added to the eloquence which at that 
time adorned the Irish ParUament, 
and steadily maintained those prin- 
ciples which he deemed would most 
conduce to the prosperity of Ireland. 
Curran's ^eatest triumphs were at the 
bar, but m the Senate also he often 
shone conspicuously, and by a caustio 
wit, bold and glowing imagery, and fierce 
invective, materially aided the party 
with which he acted. George Pon- 
sonby was another of the able men who 
at that time added te the fame of the 
Irish Parhament, and gave the weight 
of his poweri'ul abihtles to the exposure 
and deuimciation of the profli£[ate and 
systematic con'uption by which the 
Government defeated the efibrts of the 
Opposition. Ponsonby was an eminent 
lawyer, and was for a short time, in 
1806, Lord Chancellor of Ireland, having 
been appointed to that oflice by Fox. 
Such were the principal men by whom 
Grattan was surrouuded ; and yet they 
did not succeed in their operations, for 
with all their eloquence, there was an 
eloquence more potent than theirs, the 
eloquence of corrujjtion. 

The " Commercial Propositions" of 
1785, brought forward by JEHtt in Enff- 
land, and by Mr. Orde in Ireland, 
roused Grattan's indignant eloquence, 
for they struck at Ireland's mercantile 
prospects, and would cripple that free 
trade which had been gained in 1779. 
'* We will not," said Grattan, ** sur- 
render that for which we exerted every 
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nerve. Our lives are at the service of 
the empire, hut our liherties we rrwoivod 
from our Father in heaven, and we 
must hand them down to our cliildron." 
fn 1 7flfl O rattan took an active part in 
support of Mr. Korhes* motion against 
the Pension I.ist, a li.st which had 

g-own to so shameful a length, tliat 
rattan remarked, that when (lovem- 
mont did make a ])HUflc, it was fatigue 
and not ])rinripl(; whi(dj nnusrd th(; ])on 
to fall out of the hand. Wo (ind him, 
in I7S7, dovoting mnch attention to 
the Hii])jrct of tithes. The S))e(;ch wliirh 
he made on this important question, (m 
the I4th of PVbruary in that year, was 
so popular that it was jjuhlishod s(j- 
parately and passed througli four cjdi- 
tions in a month. Although ho was 
defeated, he nrtumcd to tlio charge in 
two months, and gave notice of several 
resolutions on the suhject, accompany- 
ing the notice with some urgent remarks. 
in 1781), w»veral memorable debates 
took place, resulting from the t,<*mporary 
insanity of the King When thr; royal 
infirmity was ascertained, it whs re- 
solved to aj)point a Hogent. 11 le 
Knglish Minister Pitt was anxious to 
restrict the Kegent, by limiting liis 
power in such a manner as to render 
him by no means indcjjiendent in action. 
Fox and l^urke opposed the Ministerial 
plan, but their power in the Hritish 
Senatcj was much less than that of JMtt. 
Fn Ireland the case w/ls difffTcnt, and 
then; the Opposition had a majority on 
the qur?stion. I^onsonby, whoso legal 
eminence placed him in the front ranks 
of his party, hold the oiiinion that 
Ireland had the right to name tlm 
Regent, without reference to the courwj 
pursued by Kngland, for tliat the King 
was King of Irchmd by Act of Parlia- 
meut. Orattan and the other Opposi- 
tion leaders joined in this view, and a 
critical contest seemed innninent be- 
tween the two Piu-I laments ; fr)r the 
majority in Ireland conside.red lluit it 
would he un(!onstitutio!ial to limit llie 
powers of tlie Kegent, for that lie was 
by the illness of his father entitled to 
the c(mi]»leto jirivilegCH of myjilty. 
Des])ite, therefore, of tlie str(!mioiis 
oj»position of the Ciovernnient, a vote 
was passed tlirongh tin- Irisli I'nrlia- 
m(!nt, inviting tin- Prince of Wnles to 
assume tli<'iinrestri(rt(d n-j^'riK-y of Ire- 
land. When a dejMitntioii from both 
ilousijs wait<.'d on the I lonl-liicu tenant, 
the Marquis of Buckingham, and re- 



quested him to forwfrd Uie address i 
tno Prince of Wales, he refused to do sc 
on the ground that siioh a conree woul( 
he, in his opinion, inconBiRtent with hu 
duty, (irattan thereupon mored a Tot4 
of censure on the Viceroy, which ww 
carried by a majority of 180 to 71, anc 
the rrish Parliament appointed depntiei 
to proceed to Isngland and present th< 
address to the Prince of Wales. Th^ 
Prince received them witli many thanki 
for the ])ropos<Ml prof if of confidence 
bnl, as th(? King soon recovered, th« 
llegency was not at that time created, 
It will be s(!en, however, that when the 
Prince of Wales became Itogent, many 
years afterwards, the \'iowB of the Irisn 
Parliament, in 17B«, were those which 
were adoj)ted by the Tmperial Parlia- 
ment in 1811. Tt was this Regeney 
dispute which gave to the advocates of 
the Union in 1700 and IROO one of their 
strongest arguments; for it was urged 
that such a difference might lead to the 
separation of the two countries, not only 
as to the Parliament, but also as to the 
Crown itself. 

At this ])eriod, Orattan ondeayoured 
to strike a blow at the Hystem of con- 
ferring the great offices of the State on 
parties who did not reside in Ireland; 
the consequence of which was, that com- 
pensation had frequently to be made to 
the holders of these offices, when they re- 
signed tlmm, in order that they might Ih? 
grant/'d t/) residents. On this occasion, 
a violent dispute arose between Orattan 
and a mem her (Mr. Parsons) who as- 
sailed tlie entire of Grattan^s career. 
Word.s ran so hi^h that a duel was anti- 
cipaU;d ; but it did not take place. Orat- 
tan and his friends found it necessary to 
form a sociiety, to which they gave the 
name of the " Whig Club" (in imitation 
of the similar English club), in order that 
they might consolidate tlicir strength 
into a compact union, and tints bo cn- 
abb.'d to coneert such plans as might 
lend to elieck ministerial arrangements. 
'I'll is had beeome neces-sary for parlia- 
ni"nt«ry i)nri>oses; for, no twitli standing 
the ehxpience of the Opposition leaders, 
OoverrniKMit almost always succeeded 
on n, division. 'Hie Ojjposition success 
diiriiig tlie IJegency debates was not a 
r»iir instance of an excej»tion; for many 
of the iisnal sup))ortors of the Crown. 
thinking that George TIT. woidd not 
recover, resf)lvful to pay homage to 
the rising sun. The " ^Vliig Club- 
was formed on the same model as the 
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society in London. The members wore 
the same nniform as that worn by their 
friends in England — viz., blue and 
yellow, the colours which are still to 
oe seen on the leading organ of the 
Whig party— the "Edinburgh Beview." 
Lord Charlemont and the Duke of 
Leinster took the lead in the House 
of Lords; while Grattan, Ponsonby, 
Curran, and others, contended with 
Ministers in the House of Commons. 
The club held meetings, at which many 
not in either House were present ; and 
at each of these meetings, plans were 
arranged as to the mode of action in 
Parliament on the next debate. Their 
principal eflPorts were directed against 
the shameful extent to which Govern- 
ment patronage had increased, and the 
enormons public expenditure to which 
this corrupt course had led. 

There never was an assembly called 
popular which less represented the 
people than the Irish Parliament of this 
time. Out of three hundred members, 
there were one hundred and ten in the 
enjoyment of places and pensions under 
the Crown. From such an assembly, 
without reform, nothing could be ex- 
pected ; and the time of Parliament, in- 
stead of being occupied with efforts to 
improre the natural resources of the 
nation, was wasted in contests, in which 
the powerful influence of the Crown 
struggled to effect some measure which 
the talents of the Opposition resisted; 
and thus the proper object of the as- 
sembling of Parliament, the good of the 
people, was lost sight of in the heat of 
debates which frequently took a direc- 
tion of a mere party nature. The Par- 
liament fell into contempt for want of 
reform, and the result was, as we shall 
see, that the people gave up any idea 
that the Lords and Commons assembled 
for national good, and sought for the 
redress of grievances by means outside 
the law. Of tliis state of things Grattan, 
in 1790, thus strikingly spoke, while re- 
viewing the Viceroy alty of the Earl of 
Buckingham, wlio protended to be for 
retrenchment and reform, and was for 
a time believed, till he proved at heart 
and in practice to be the friend of 
parliamentary corniption : " The Mar- 
quis of Buckingham entered Dublin, 
seated in a triumphal car, drawn by 
public credulity; on the side of the 
people there was fallacious Hope, and 
on that of the Viceroy, many-mouthed 
Profession ; he was a figure with two 



faces; the one turned to the Treasuiy, 
and the other to the people. Justice 
looked to him with empty hope ; pecu- 
lation fainted with idle alarm. He 
found the country overburthened with 
a shameful pension list, and he in- 
creased it. He found the House 
swarming with placemen, and he mul- 
tiplied them." 

The sale of peerages was one of the 
forms which corruption assumed; and in 
this manner several country gentlemen 
entered the House of Lords for services 
rendered in the House of Commons, 
either in person or by deputy. Grattan 
brought forward a motion, in 1790, for 
a Committee of Inquiry into the subject; 
but the motion, as might have been ex- 
pected, was lost. The speech which 
Grattan delivered on this occasion was 
very eloquent and sarcastic. He styled 
the course adopted "the pitiful policy of 
buying the country gentiemen by an 
offer to wrap them up in the old cast- 
off clothes of the aristocracy : a clumsy 
covering and a thin disguise. The 
country gentieman thus deserting his 
cause is never (added the orator) the 
subject of respect, frequentiy of derision. 
On his native hills he can help the 
people, and be a protection against the 
storm ; but, transplanted to the hotbed 
of the castle, he degenerates and becomes 
a weed." Often did Grattan bring for- 
ward the game question, always with 
eloquence and able argument, but never 
with success. 

The flame which the French Revolu- 
tion kindled on the Continent and in 
England was not likely to glow without 
a spark falling on Ireland, and in that 
excitable country kindling up some 
very angry feelings against rulers who 
had. so long been deaf even to those who 
only sought for a moderate amount of 
reform. A considerable ferment natu- 
rally arose in the Irish mind, and the 
people began seriously to demand Catho- 
lic emancipation and Parliamentary re- 
form. The Society of United Irishmen 
took its rise about this time, and at first 
was confined to modes of action strictly 
within the limits of the law. The reso- 
lutions and speeches merely went, at this 
period, to the establishment of a brothei> 
hood of Irishmen united for the common 
good of the coimtry. Many of the higher 
classes were members, and amongst them 
Tiord Castlereagh. We shall have occa- 
sion presently to refer to the painful 
transactions of 1798, when the Society 
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had long become Illegal, and when bo 
many of itH meinberu periRhed in the 
field or on the Hcaffold. The French 
Herolution wuh conHidered by the great 
majority of tlie |>eoj)le of Ireland aH an 
event calculated to lufuHC into tlie niindH 
of all Oovernnieutu thoHC fct^IingH which 
would in pruduncc lead them not to din- 
regard popular diMcontf^nt. 

In England, aH the luHtfirical Htudent 
knows, tIjiH Hubj<ict hid to a rupture 
between Burke and Fox; and in Ireland 
the leaderH of the liberal party ttlno had 
differencen of opinion on the topic. 
Grattan considered tliat the lievolution 
in Franco had resulted from the abuses 
of Oovemmont; but he lifted up bin 
voice in angry denunciation of tlio 
crimes of 1792 and 170:<, which have 
left so deep a stain on the history of a 
great country. When ho told the 
Oovenior, in 1 704, that iiefonu ought 
to be yielded, he was taunted with the 
necessity of " taking warning from 
France." "Yes," said rattan, "yes; 
do take warning from France. If 
France is to be a lesscm, take tlie whole 
of that lesson ; if her frantic Convention 
is to be a monitress against tlio vices of 
a lienubiic, let the causes which pro- 
duoea that Convention be an admoni- 
tion against the abuses of Monarchy. 
France would reform nothing till abuses 
accumulated, and Government was 
swept away in the deluge; until an 
armed force redressed the State, and 
then, as will generally be the case, 
united on becoming the Oovernment. 
It was not a progress from reformation 
to innovation, but from one modifica- 
tion of a military government — that is, 
of one anarchy, to another. In jirin- 
oiple, therefore, the case of I'Vance does 
not apply ; in policy, still less ; for sure 
I am, ]f there is an attempt to introduce 
the rebellious graces of a Republic into 
these countries, the best precaution is to 
discountenance them by the sober attrac- 
tions of a limited Monarchy ; and the 
worst precaution is to ])rcscrve all the 
abuses of the latter, to i)rc}-CTigago mcin 
against the vicijs of the former." 

Buch wore fi rattan's rcjasonings on 
this solemn question, resembling thostj 
of Fox somewhat more than thowj of 
Burke; but on the subject of the war 
with France, he and Porlnonby took part 
with the war party, tliougli several of 
the popular meml>ers lulopted anotlier 
view. A memorable debate on this sub- 
ject took place, in 1704, on a motion by 



Sir I^iEurenoe Parsons, afterwards Lord 
liotse, for the production of some papen 
relative to the war. Grattan opposed 
the motion on the ground that it wif 
intended as a condemnation of the war; 
while the supporters of the motion main- 
tained tliat the Irish Parliament were 
bound to investigate the causes of the 
war, and to weigh well each step in its 
progress. Grattan maintained Hiat such 
a course would imply doubt, and would 
indirectly give help to France and to 
those in Ireland who held French 
o))inions. He declared that such « 
course would l>e a promulgation to the 
Frencli army that Ireland was not prs* 
nared to stand by England in the wir. 
He reminded the supporters of the 
motion that they had already voted the 
supplies, and that any lieidtation would 
seem like censure and would be con- 
strued as tantamount to a deolaratioii 
that France was right and England 
wrong. Grattan was for England agaimt 
all the world, except Ireland, and be 
succeeded in his opposition to what 
might give France an advantage. One 
of the tellers on this occasion, on the 
side with Grattan, was Colonel Arthur 
WoUesley, who afterwards, as Duke of 
Wellington, gained such laurels in thit 
war in favour of which he gave his then 
youthful vote as member in the Iriih 
House of Commons for the borough of 
Trim. 

The subject of Catholic Emaneimitioii 
is one on which we have not yet touchMi, 
and yet it is the leadiug point in tbs 
hisUjry of Henry Grattan ; for though 
a Protestant, and possessing a strong 
afi'ection for his creed, he felt deeply the 
wrongs which the Catliolics had so long 
endured, and resolved to do all that lay 
in his power to wipe away from his own 
creed the stain which attached to the 
refusal to the professors of other creeds 
of those civil rights which ought to be 
the free inheritance of all who render 
allegiance to a common throne. The 
position of the Catholics of Ireland, 
during the last century, was degraded 
in the extreme; and to fully explain 
their situation, would require mon 
lengthened details than our space per- 
milH, even if our inclinations did not 
decline the painful anatomy of what is 
now the corpse of persecution. The first 
relaxation wus leave to take the oath of 
allegiance ; and successive small modi- 
fications had taken place of the penal 
laws, when, in 1708, Grattan saw that 
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the time had come for a large measmre, 
which should have the effect of binding 
the Catholics to the Grovemment b j a tie 
of affection. 

A bill, which gave Catholics the elec- 
tive franchise, and admitted them to the 
profession of the law, was passed in that 
year; but still there remained many 
galling disqualifications, and Grattan 
strongly urged the necessity of remov- 
ing them. Through all his long and 
honoured life, Grattau was the friend of 
the Catholics, their steady advocate in 
the Senate, where on their behalf he 
developed his splendid oratorical powers; 
and outside the house he gave them his 
aid and counsel. His very last act was 
to proceed, against medical advice, to 
London to advocate their claims ; and 
he died, as we shall see, while in that 
city on this mission of good will. 

In 17W4, the spirit of wise conciliation 
seemed to have become the policy of 
Oovemment, and Grattan and Pon- 
aonby were made the depositaries of 
Ministerial confidence. Lord Fitzwil- 
Ham was appointed Viceroy, and his 
advent to that dignity was hailed by 
the majority of the Irish people as an 
omen of peace and of the approach of 
religious equality. Grattan was so 
deeply persuaded of the good intentions 
of Government that, as an earnest of his 
contidence, he consented to move the 
Address on the Speech of the Lord 
Lieutenant. He soon afterwards ob- 
tained leave to bring in a Catholic 
Emancipation Bill. But, while matters 
seemed thus to tend towards internal 
harmony, the opponents of the new 
policy were not inactive, and they suc- 
ceeded in causing the Viceroy to be 
told from London that the Cabinet 
would not sanction the measures which 
had been proposed. Lord Fitzwilliam 
saw that his power was a shadow; and 
rather than be a party to any return of 
a harsh tone in public affairs, he re- 
signed his office, and was succeeded by 
Lord Camden, in whose Viceroy alty oc- 
curred the fearful insurrection which 
timely conciliation would have pre- 
vented. The Emancipation Bill was 
once more proposed, but violently re- 
sisted by Government, and lost. This 
disheaitened the Catholics so much, that 
no Parliamentary effort was again made 
on the subject in L*eland. The Presby- 
terians of the north being discontented 
at their religious disabilities, coalesced 
mth those, who, though differing in 



creed, were brethren, to a oerUaa ex- 
tent, in civil exduskm, and thus a 
formidable power was soon arrayed 
agamst the Minister. 

Grattan and his friends still clung to 
one hope — ^Parliamentary Reform ; and 
cherished for a time the expectation 
that a Reformed House of Commons 
would grant emancipation, and by con- 
cord save the country from that preci- 
pice to which it was tending with fear- 
hil speed. This hope was dispelled. 
Ministers expressed their solemn deter- 
mination to resist reform even in the 
most modified shape. Grattan there 
fore seeing nothiug but discomfiture in 
the House, came with his friends to the 
resolution of seceding from Parliament. 
"Having," said he, on the Loth May, 1797, 
" no hopes to persuade or to dissuade, 
and having discharged our duty, we 
shall trouble you no more; and from 
this day we shall not attend the House 
of Commons." In conformity with this 
declaration, he ceased to appear in Par- 
Uament; and when a dissolution and 
general election took place, soon after- 
wards, he declined, in a public address, 
to become a candidate. During the 
horrors of 1708, Grattan resided prin- 
cipally in the neighbourhood of London, 
and in that year he published a letter 
to the Corporation of Dublin, indig- 
nantly denouncing some imputations 
which had been circulated against his 
loyalty. He did not consider himself 
safe at his house near Dublin, for the 
neighbourhood was filled with those 
who sought to inculpate him in the 
insurrectionary movement, and would 
have been only censured perhaps for 
" excess of loyalty " if they had taken 
his life. 

Grattan was not a member of Parlia- 
ment, in 1799, when the question of the 
Union was brought forward and re- 
jected ; but in Januanr, 1800, he was 
requested to enter the House for Wick- 
low, in order to oppose the bill, which 
was then reproduced. The election did 
not terminate till midnight, but he at 
once set off for Dublin, and arrived at 
the House of Commons at three in the 
morning, during the progress of the 
debate on the Union. The scene is 
stated by eye-witnesses to have been of 
thrilling interest. The House received 
him wiw the most marked respect An 
extraordinary emotion ran through all 
parts of the building at the entrance of 
the man who had, eighteen years he- 
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fore, played bo conspicuoiui a part in the 
creation of the Pamamentary Constitu- 
tion, to destroy which was the proposal 
under consideration. It was not long 
before G rattan took part in the debate, 
and delivered one of his most eloquent 
speeches, in which he reviewtrd, at con- 
siderable length, the address which 
William Pitt had delivered in the Eng- 
lish House of Commons, on the Union. 
A di>'ision took place at ten o'clock in 
the forenoon, and Oovomnipnt had a 
majority of 42. Several works have 
been publi8h(»d since, which show that 
this result was brought about by cor- 
rupt means. Tt is not the jirovince of 
the writer of this sketch to discuss the 
political question which the Act of 
Union involves. It ynW thiTefore be 
sufficient to state that after several 
stormy and protracted discussions, the 
measure was carried; that, on the 1st 
January, 1801, it came into operation, 
and that the two Legislatures blended 
became the Imperial Parliament of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

Grattan's eloquence, though many 
able orators spoke, shone out conspicu- 
ously during these debates ; in one of 
which he defended himself from the 
charge of having first abetted treason, 
and then fled. This attack was made 
by the Eight Hon. Isaac Corr}-. The 
following is the most telling part of 
Grattan's reply: — 

" The charge is false. The civil war 
had not commenced when I left the 
kingdom ; and I could not return with- 
out taking a part. On the one side there 
was the camp of the rebel ; on the other 
the camp of the ^Minister, a greater 
traitor than that rebel. I could not join 
the rebel ; I could not join the Govern- 
ment ; I could not loin torture and half- 
hanging. I was therefore absent from 
a scene, where I could not be active 
without self-reproach nor indifferent 
with safety. Here I stand ready for 
impeachment. I dare accusation. I 
defy the right honourable gentleman — 
T defy the Government. T defy their 
whole phalanx. Let them come forth. 
I tell the Ministers I will neither give 
them quarter nor take it. I am here to 
lay the shattered remains of my con- 
stitution on the floor of the House, 
in defence of the liberties of my 
country.'* 

In this session a duel took place 
between Grattan and Cony— the former 



was nntoaohed, and the latter iligfattj 
wounded. 

The following passage from one d 
Grattan's Anti-Union speechea has been 
much admired. It closes his last addnn 
on the subject :— 

" T do not give up the cotmtry. I bm 
her in a swoon, but she is not dead ; 
though in her tomb she lies helpleat 
and motionless, still there is on her lips 
a spirit of life and on her cheek a glow 
of beauty. 

Thon art not eonqncred ; beauty's eniign yet 
It crhnson on tby Up* and In thy cbeeki* 
And death's pale flag ia not advanced then. 

While a plank of the vessel stieb 
together, I will not leave her. Iiet the 
courtier present his flimsy sail, and 
carry the light bark of his faith with 
every new breath of wind ; I will n- 
main anchored hero with fidelity to the 
fortimes of my country, faithful to her 
freedom, faith ml to her falL" 

With this exquisite passage we nii^ 
aj>propriately take leave of Henry Gnf* 
tan as a member of the Irish Pari]*' 
ment, " by whose cradle," he said, 
alluding to 1782, **he watched, and 
whose hearse he followed." 

A pamphlet appeared about this time 
from the pen of Grattan, in nvAy to one 
from Lord Glare, GhanceUor of Ireland, 
in wliich were some very poweifnl pas- 
sages. The style is caustio and satineal 
where an enemy is lashed, but the neat 
beautiful portion of the prodnction is 
the gallery of distinguished eharacteffs 
whom Tiora Glare haa assailed. We eaa 
only make room for the character of 
Henry Flood, which has always been 
much admired:— 

" Mr. Flood, my riral, as the pam- 
phlet calls him— and I shoold be unwor- 
thy the character of his riral, if, in Mb 
grave, I did not do him justice^he had 
faults, but he had great powers, mat 
public effect ; he persuaded the old, he 
mspired the young; the Gasfle yanii^ed 
before him ; on a small subject he waf 
miserable; put into his hand a diaofcal 
and, like Hercules, he made sad worl 
of it, but give him the thunderbolt, and 
he had the arm of Jupiter. He mia 
judged when he transferred himself U 
the Knglish Parliament — ^he forgot €baj 
he was a tree of the forest, too old anc 
too great to be transplanted at fifty; anc 
his seat in the British Parliament is f 
caution to the friends of union to sti^ a 
home, and make the comitry of theii 
birth the seat of their action.** 
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After a retireinent of five years from 
the anxieties of public life to the calm 
quiet of a home made happy by the 
Mciety of one ot the most excellent of 
wires, Grattan was obliged, by an appeal 
from the friends of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, to enter the Imperial Parliament, 
and there to trv the fortune of that mea- 
sure. He euto 1 the House in April, 
1805, as membo. jor Malton, in York- 
shire. On the 13th May, Fox brought 
forward the question; and, in a long and 
j>owei*fiil speech, advocated the claims of 
the Catholics, who liiul been deluded by 
promises that Em .ncipation would im- 
mediately follow the Union. Fox was 
followed by Dr. Ding: man, who main- 
taincMl that any bill J i their favour 
would be a violation of i':e Coronation 
oath. Grattan next rose, and made liis 
first appearance, at the age of fifty-five, 
in that assembly whicli he thcvght 
i'i.^od entered too late at fifly. His 
success was complete, and his fellow- 
counti'ymen saw with pride that he re- 
tained all that forcible eloquence and 
polished diction wliich had so long in 
the Irish Senate made him the dehght 
of his friends and the terror of his oppo- 
nents. During the remainder of his 
hfe he often spoke on the same subject. 
He did not live to see Ids labours trium- 
phant ; but it would be ungenerous not 
to attribute to his powerful eloquence 
much of the growing strength of the 
cause of rehgious hberty in Ireland 
wliich developed itself during the first 
twenty yeais of the present century. 
We cannot, of com'se, follow the history 
of this nioasure, nor of the differences of 
opinion which sometimes took place 
between Grattan and his political 
clients on mattei-s respecting which they 
as Catholics, and he as a Protestant, 
took different views. These details 
belong to the more enlarged sphere of a 
regulai- historical work. 

Durhig the memorable debates in 
May, 1815, on the war with Napoleon, 
who had remounted the throne of 
France, Grattan had made an eloquent 
speech, but one in which he took a 
different view from that adopted by his 
oldest political friends. Some thought 
that it would be better to try if Napo- 
leon would keep his jiromise of being 
content with France alone; but Grattan 
opposed their view, and declared in fa- 
vour of war. Kight or wrong, Waterloo 
set the ([uostion at rest then — and, right 
or wrong, the i)resent French Empire 



sets the questioa at rest now, the other 
way. So much do the chajiges of dy- 
nasties baffle the calculations of states- 
men. 

The language in this speech is such 
as might be expected firom a great ora- 
tor dealing with a great topic. To use 
his own phrase, he had the thunderbolt, 
and he wielded it with the arm of a Ju- 
piter. There is fine historical paint- 
mg in the glowing passage in which 
he pourti-ays the career of Napoleon 
" quitting the genial chme of the tem- 
perate zone, bursting the narrow limits 
of an immense empire, abandoning com- 
fort and security, and hmTying to the 
pole to hazard all." " But at length," 
the orator adds, alluding to 1814, " Na- 
poleon is conquered. He who said, I 
will be like the Most High — he who 
smote the nations, this short-lived Son 
of the Morning — Lucifer, passes away, 
and the earth is at rest; his phantom 
of royalty passes away to nothing." 

Grattan's last speech of impoitaoce 
was dehvered in May, 1819, on the 
Cathohc Question, and is a model for 
beauty of language and sublimity of 
sentiment. How exquisite the descrip- 
tion of *' the arched roof, the cathedral 
state, the human voice, and all the 
powers of evangehc harmony which give 
a soul to our duty and sway the senses 
on the side of salvation." How striking 
the passage in which, when Napoleon 
is described as having prostrated all 
continental Europe, England is painted 
as '' coming forth like an avenging 
genius, clutching ten thousand thimders 
and breaking the spell." The entire 
speech is replete with fine feeJing and 
glowing diction. 

But we must draw our sketch to a 
close, and prepare to port with one 
whom we have followed through so long 
and so honourable a career. He had 
long represented the dty of Dublin, and 
was almost popular — ^we say almost, for 
on some occasions he differed from the 
body of the people. In 1818^ a cause of 
dispute had arisen, and one of a Dublin 
mob struck him with a stone in the 
street. More were rushing to assist the 
assailant, but, as is recorded in Mr. 
Torrens M'Cullagh's interesting "Ltfe 
of Shiel," that then youthful orator 
began; to speak from a balooi^y aod 
aiTosted popular attention with (hie says 
himself) some unintelligible jai-gon. 
Addcgssee of congratulation at his escape 
werd^resented to Grattan-^who, old as 
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he was, had flung hack th« Ht4)n« — and 
hifi annwer proTP<l a noblf* thwim to riw: 
flupcrior to tho fnfflingH of angfrr. It whh 
a« foIIowK : — 

** My Vmksuh ANii Vy.i.wvf Cm- 
ZENa, — A ff*w iiidividualH, a hiiddi'ri nud 
inc'Xplicablo itntiiilKi;, n tnoiiictitiiry in- 
fatuation, Hnytliinf(, f;v(;ryt)iiiif(. nii^ht 
a(;coiint for that violiinro of wliirli you 
complain. It ih not worth your inv^'K- 
tiKation. My fri<?nrlM h.iu\ v\fv.UtrH, hnvi*. 
nothing to nay to it. I nwiv«; \]ui 
unanimouH ('xprffMHlon of rotigrntuhition 
from my follow <:iti/.<'nM. not as a ron- 
gratulation forKudi a triflf; ns thnt, hut 
as an inrmtimahio tf;stimony wliirii I 
shall endf^avour to m(;rit and cyi^r \tr*'- 
serve — I remain, graU?fully, your fiiiih- 
ful humhlf H«fr%'iint, 

** IIknuy 'iiiArrAN." 

Id IMJ^O, whftn 0«;org« IV. asi^fndcd 
the throne, Onittun rewilvrd U) mnVf. 
anotlier Parliumfntnry effort for iIm* 
Catholic««. and though in Umhh: hr'altYi, 
and warned hy hift medical atU'nduntH 
of the danger, proewded U) London. 
He could not carry out his int<'ntiou. 
for the journey exhiJUhti'd his •■iuhII n-- 
mnining Htrcngth, and he expired nt hi^ 
houw;, in Hfikcr-Htrpet. I/mdon, on Kini- 
day, lUh May, IHiiO. His hons were 
requcKtod hy tlie lending Knglihh lih' - 
ral nohhinien to jierrnit the remninM ol 
their honoured parent V) rent in West- 
mi n«*ter A Idx'y, and the rerjucKt heing 
complied with, all that whh mortal of 
Henry <^i rattan wan placed in that hiK- 
torie pile, near the kindred dimt of his 
great predeceasorn in the work of humati 
advancement, I./jrd Chatham andCharlen 
Jamea Fox. 

The following eulogium waa pro- 
nounced hy Kir JamfH Ma*;kintr)Mh, on 
movirig for ii m-w writ : — 

" Mr, OrattJLU whm tlie hftUi prH^m in 
the hiKtorv of niofh'rn r»riitory of^ whom 
it could fm haid that he hud Httainfrd 
the firMt claMM r»f ulnrnwutui in two I'lir 
liamentH, differing from each othf^r in 
tlieir opiniouH, tahtCH, huhits, imd I'n'Ju 
dieea, hh much p'^wsihly iis uuy two 
a«w;mhli<'h of different natirnjM, TIiIh 
grfat man died in hin progrens to the 
aiKcharge of his iMirliamentarv diitirn. 
He riakM hin life to come utto thiit 
HoiiHc U) pronoKc a nKinHiini which he 
believed would he the rnciinH of healing 
he wounda of his huffering country; of 



fwtahliahing pe«oe and hurnofiT In i 
kingdom whoae jndopendonce na hft< 
hiniHclf achieved; ol tratmmitting Xa 
poKterity, with the recorda of her ]»oli 
tical, the hiatory of her religious, liliem 
tioti ; of viiulirating the liotiour of tbc 
Prritettunt religion ; of wiping from il 
th(* laat Htain that dimrred its puritj; 
and of Hunporting th f .iuse of religionf 
lilK^rty, whom; Hpirit went forth in etnaa- 
cipati'd Htrength at the 1i«fomiatioD, 
though its principle waa hm^ unknovD 
to the reformera themMflvoa. He for- 
niMhf'd an unmixed example for tbe 
admiration of that Ifouse. The fnxntJ 
of hin life waa the hriglitneaa of hu 
glory. lie wan one of tho few printe 
men whf)M! private virttiea were folloind 
hy ]Mihli(* fauie ; he was one of the kn 
public men whoM; private virtuea wen 
to hi' I'ited aH examplcH to those who 
wo. ^1 follow in bin public steps. He 
WHH a-i eminent in hia oliservance of all 
the dntiea of private life as he wai 
heroic in the uiHcharge of his public 
dntien. Among all the men of genioi I 
hav(! known. I have nerer found soeb 
nntive grandeur of aoul accompsnyiog 
h11 the wiHflom of age and ill the niA' 
pllcity of geniuH, as in Mr. O rattan. I 
liave never known anyone in whom the 
Hofter quHliticH of the aoul combined lo 
happily with tho mightier poweri of 
intellect. If I were to describe hii 
chnracter briefly, f would sty with the 
ancient hiatorian that he was vita iimO' 
cfTttiMMimuM ; intjetdit ftotenH$9imu» , ffo- 
prmto MnnctJMiimut. Aa it wfts the objset 
of bin life, ho it was his dving pimT6r, 
that all claaHCH of men ahouid b« uwtsd 
by the ties of amity and petoe." 

A f(iw words from Moore's " CftpCain 
lioek," will appropriately dtfse tfaiH 
paper : — 

** The elor|uence of Orattan was the 
very munic of freedom ; her Arst fresh, 
matin-Hong afler a long night of slatenr, 
degnidiition, and aorrow. He brougm 
bright offeringH U) the ahrine of Mh 
country—wisflom, gf«nius, courage, awl 
putience — invigorated by all those 
wifidl find domestic Tirtues without 
whieh the loftiest talents stand isolated 
in the moral waste around them, like 
the pillfirH of Palmyra towering in e 
wildenieHH." 

J. B. 
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It would be hard to say whether the 
persona], the literary, or the historical 
interest attaching to Dante has the 
strongest claim upon our attention. His 
passions and misfortunes have won for 
Mm the sympathies of all men. He occu- 
pies a royal position in the intellectual 
world, as the restorer of European 
literature ; and he is equally remarkable 
as the representative of the beliefe, the 
feelings, and the destinies of his age and 
country. In the words of his most able 
modem biographer — Cesare Balbo — 
** Dante, more than any other, com- 
bined in his one person the genius, the 
virtues, the vices, the fortunes of his 
fatherland. We find him no less a man 
of deeds than a man of letters (as our 
best men always have 'been) ; a decided* 
partisan, an exile, a wanderer and poor, 
yet deriving from adversity new strength 
and new glory; carried by ardent 
southern passions beyond the limits of 
that moderation which commended itself 
to liis noblest moods; accompanied 
through his whole life more influentially 
by love than by any other sentiment : 
in short, of all Italians, the most 
thoroughly Italian that ever lived." But 
the great Florentine was far more than 
the mirror of his own country's destinies, 
the embodiment of its character, and 
the founder of its classical language. 
His life is the resume of a period ; and, 
like all writers of the highest order, his 
works are but the natural efflux of his life. 
If we might indulge a preference, we 
should say that it is as " the voice of ten 
silent centuries" — the Poet of the Middle 
Ages, tliat Dante most deeply interests 
us ; and it is thus that we shall chiefly 
endeavour to describe him. But this 
aspect of his life and writings must not 
be mistaken. Those for whom the 
flimsy romance of the modern time 
stands synonymous with the vital 
realities of a vigorously original cycle of 
human events and destinies, run the 
risk of a wide miscalculation here. "With 
the idle burden. of romantic fiction, the 
** Divina Commedia," or any other of 
Dante's works, has little in common. Of 
Romance and Chivahy only as living 
realities — based on convictions strong as 
any that boast themselves the offspring 
of the " common sense " of our days — 
they are the all but indispensable ex- 



ponents. It was left to succeeding 
writers to gather up the mere poetry — 
the fair forms with which the spirit of 
the Middle Age invested itself. The 
mission of Dante is of graver import. 
That pleasant literature of which Boc- 
caccio, Ariosto, and Tasso were the 
founders, is nearly as remote as the 
dilettante mediaevalism of the Nine- 
teenth Century from the stern realism 
which gives such terrible strength to 
their great predecessor. It is the soul 
of Gothic Christendom, and not the 
mere soul's dress, however apt and beau- 
tiful, that Dante has pourtrayed for us. 
Even of its merely poetical features we 
have indeed a most delicate and ex- 
pressive outline in such lines as recal 

The ladies and the knights, the toils and ease, 
That witched us into love and courtesy. 

But the filling up of the picture is 
more fitly left to the leisurely pen of 
the author of the " Faery Queen," or 
the graceful but too histrionic enchant- 
ments that created "Marmion" and 
" Ivanhoe," than, like Coleridge's " An- 
cient Mariner," to him who seems 
"wrenched with a woeful agony" till 
he has delivered tlie solemn import 
of his song; whose every line tells us 
of "uneasy steps over the buminj? 
marl " of hell, or reminds us that ho 
may not linger for one idle moment 
on the steeps of purgatory, or beneath 
the insufferable glories of the Para- 
dise. The luxuriance of an unsur- 
passed imagination seems to struggle 
hard for existence tlurough the narrow 
fissures of his rugged purpose. He has 
neither time nor warrant to be intention- 
ally " beautiful." In fact, the " Divina 
Commedia" is, neither for Englishmen 
nor Italians, a sofa book. The atten- 
tion of the reader is kept constantly on 
the stretch by the fulness of the matter, 
and the utter indifference to his plea- 
sure or amusement on the part of a 
writer to whom it never seems to have 
occurred for a moment that such a book 
could be taken up as a pastime. What 
hope is there for the lazy novel -skimmer 
with an author who bids frank farewell 
to all but the *'fit audience, though 
few," in such scornful language as this ? 

All ye, who In small bark have followluRsalled. 
Eager to listen, on the adventurous track 
Of roy proud keel, that singing cuts her way, 

B 
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Backward return with speed, and your own shores 
Kevisit ; nor put out to open lea, 
"Where, losing me, perchance yc may remain 
Bewildered in deep maze. 

And this is no ])iece of affcotation, — no 
modem book-making trick to utimulate 
Hie flagging attention of tlie reader, by 
awakening his curioaity or piquing biH 
vanity. Tliis discourteous advertitiement 
is really tlie prelude to dissertations, long 
and perplexed, on questions of tlieology 
and philosophy, intcrsiKjrsed, however, 
wdtli such glimpses of imstudied beauty 
as the idle migtit well be eager to light 
upon, but which only tlie diligent will 
discover. In short, should any be amused 
with the " Divine Comedy," it is not 
Dante's fault. If, tlien, by .some unpar- 
donable mistake oi bookseller or liura- 
rian, one of the iunumeralile versions 
with which European literature teems, 
should cross the path of tlio mere 
reader of romances, let him covet only 
the blessing of him " that expecteth 
nothing," and of wliom it is written 
that " lie shall not bo disappointed." 

Var beyond that of adding to the 
stores of romantic poetry, Dante has 
done us the invaluable service of re^ 
cording the stem and pressing beliefs 
and the heroic sentiments in which our 
forefathers of the meditevaJ time lived, 
moved, and had their being ; that vivid 
realisation of the Future which made 
Life only tlio narrow vestibule of Deatli; 
and that porf(;ct chivalry which could 
oxalt a mistress into tlie pure imperson- 
ation of tmth and goodness — a love 
whicli was content to adore without 
<jven the hope of equal companionship, 
and which, amid the pains, and agita- 
tions, and penury of exile, could nerve 
to the laborious ])roduction of the most 
splendid gift (jver offered on the altar of 
erotic devotion. Keligion, and love, as 
they influencfjd the men of that time, 
the unhesitating self-sacrifice with which 
the l>ehests of either were fulfilled; and 
especially the intimate connexion which 
subsisted between tliem, and wliich it 
remains for a nobler age than ours to 
reinstate im<ler the auspices of more 
enhghtened views of God and humanity 
— are displayed under forms which 
Diemselves bear peculiarly tlie stamj) of 
the period; and that, too, by a mind 
cultivated to the highest degree (iom- 
]>atiblo with the conditions by which 
these phases of thought and fe(ding 
were limited. 

There is on obvious and striking ana- 



logy between the " Divina Commedia " 
and the " Pilgrim's Progress" — an ana- 
logy which it would bo pleasant to pur- 
sue. T\io very first lines of Bunyan's 
unmatched allegory remind us forcibly 
of the " Nel mezzo del cammim di nostra 
vita" of the Florentine. But in no re- 
spect is the similarity so remarkable as. 
in the transcript they have given of the 
deepest and most i)owerful religious 
impulses of their respective agc«. Their 
very differences are characteristic of their 
chronology. That of later date is dis- 
tinctly announced as a Action ; Dante'& 
work (most unfitly termed a " Vision"),, 
would have sufiered as much diminutLon 
of interest from such a debui as ** Bo- 
binsoii Crusoe." The cliildhood and thfr 
advancing manhood of Eiuopean cul- 
ture are clearly distinguishable in these 
diverse conditions of imnreasiYeneflB. 
But we had noticed the work of the great 
Knglishman, chiefly to remark that, aait 
is the ex[>osition of the Puritanism of itfr 
day, so is tlie " Divine Comedy" the in- 
tensely tru til fill mirror of the religious 
sentiments of the entire middle ages, 
llie terrors of the future, as they imaged 
themselves to tlio soul of the medieval 
CathoUc, are redeemed from that vague- 
ness with which a later and Protestant 
criticism might connect them, by the 
revelation of an Tnfemo hollowed out in 
the substance of the solid earth, whose 
rocks are hard with the self-same granite, 
and black with the very volcanic fumes 
tliat reach the upper air in the iioet's 
own Ttaly ; not seen by the mere specu- 
lative vision of a passive dreamer, but 
travelled over inch by inch, with weary 
and halting footsteps, by a persevering 
though trembling explorer — an Inferno 
fraught with real dangers to the pilgrim 
liimself, who scarce survives to tell his 
tale ; peopled by denizens of his own 
flesh and blood, many of them newly 
arrived, with al the sympathies of a hfe 
just closed freshly palpitating within 
them ; their faculties, unlike those of die 
dull eidola of the classic Hades, rendered 
only keener by the separation from the 
gross hulls that on earth had interposed 
betwe(^n the quick nerve of sunering 
and the sharp edge of torture. Nor is 
this all. In order to make the piotore a 
perfect daguerreotype of reUgious- fiaar, 
as it brooded over the mind of mediAval 
Christendom, the common-place of ter- 
restrial existence is yet more closely 
entwined with the abode of punishment 
when^ in one dread drcle, we &uL souls 
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condemned ta sufler, while the fiend 
possessed body still lingers among the 
living, and — 

Doth all the natural functions of a man. 

Eats, drinks, and sleeps, and patteth raiment on. 

The Purgatorio, again, presents in an 
aggravated degree the very penances 
ei^joined by the harsher confessionals 
for heinous sins. The wailing prostra- 
tions, the huge and ponderous biurdens, 
beneath which the proud transgressor 
can scarcely writhe liimsolf into the view 
of tlio confounded beholder, find their 
diminished counterparts in the disci- 
pline of the Catholic Chinch. The hope 
which renders the moving of the heavy 
load over so little, by the labour of 
iiutold ages, is tlio same that led pilgrim 
after pilgrim from the remotest West of 
Europe, by short and tedious stages, — 
ti-embliug with age, afoot, himgering, 
tliirsting, wandering from the goal, yet 
never despairing — to the far-off East, 
thereby to ])urge off some small part of 
the accumulated guilt of a lifetime. 
And the vivid descriptions of purgatorial 
pains, imder which it seems 

As ho who shows most patience in his looks 
Wiiiling cxcluhna, " 1 can endure no more," 

may ouablo us to estimate the enormous 
inihionce of an ecclesiastical body, which 
had power to shorten the agony. 

Nor is the final bUss less vividly 
poiulrayed. In essaying such a theme 

Weak is thought, and poor expression. 

33 ut nothing more need be said to show 
how i'uUy Dante realised the ideal of hid 
time, than that it required generations 
of laborious effort, before the pencil of 
the sister Muse could depict to the 
bodily eye, in colomrs adequately glow- 
ing, the beatified forms, with "counte- 
nances wondrous fair," swathed and 
shrouded in their own radiance, in 
whicli the transient ecstacies of saint 
and anchorite have boon seciu:ed to the 
imagination, as a " possession for ever," 
in tiie " Paradise." 

And how wonderfully is the representa- 
tive character of the " I)ivina Commedia" 
enhanced, when we look at it in the 
light of its original conception — as the 
perfection of that which had been 
the burden of their song to troureres 
and troubadours, minstrels and minne-- 
singers, ever since Ihe languages of 
European Chnstendom had found' 
rhythmical expreetion. Hoir strangely 



and harshly (i)erh^ we. might add 
with truth humiU^feffily), dd;the senti- 
ments of that Bfe^SpacQ&traslwith our 
own, when weAeahi that thla t^^ble 
and glorious /tiriy of learning vMid 
imagination — f 0»e sabred poem," \^oh 
in the writer's iOwn wqnds — 

' -^— hi^th made ' 

Both heaven and earth copartners in its tofl, . 
And with lean abstiAence, through many a ymfi 
Faded my cheek, 

is — credite posteri l^-^none other, than A 
love song ; that the mtstainiug iatpiw 
to its composition, irom ihec 4ay wen 
the passive misery of bereavement 
yielded to the inspiring resolve to 
beautify the tomb, down to the last 
weary moment, when the poet was pe- 
paring to quit life and labour together, 
was but the loyal fulfilment of Ms vow 
to extol his lost love in that degree 
" which had never been said or sung of 
woman." 

It is not meant to be denied that the 
works of the great Florentine fore- 
shadow the partial decay of the l)elieliGt 
and emotions which they so completely 
embody. The very perfection of any 
cycle of pecuhar thought or sentiment 
is in itself ominous of their decline^ 
But though we stand on the confines of 
a new age, the hierophant who displays 
the mysteries of the past is no less a 
devotee than the merest neophyte. K 
for the greater glory of his faith, he has 
admitted to his confidence treacherous 
associates who will profane what he 
reveres, it is the raslmess of his zeal, 
and not any fiaw in his sincerity, that 
must bear the blame. The daimtless 
seer who finds Popes three deep in 
infernal mire — the obsequious classio 
who takes Virgil as his guide and 
counsellor through two-thirds of his 
solemn joum^'— cannot be held quite 
guiltless, in point o£ facty of that re- 
markable change of opinion which 
under the guidance of a beneficent 
Providence, the decrepitude of long- 
estabhshed institutions, the revived 
study of ancient thought, and the im- 
pulse given to inquiry by modem dis- 
coveries, were about to aeoompHsh. 
Wii Mr. Ruskin's permission, we think 
we could at least find here an earlier date 
for the decadence of mediaBval inde- 
pendence in art, than Baffaelle's resto- 
ration of the ssthetie sovereignty of 
Apollo, or the equally fatal studjr by 
^chael Angelo of we torso of tba • 
BelTidtto* 

n 2 
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Tet Dante, though a stem censor and 
Tohement advocate of reform, is no 
revolutionist. Doubt, on the one hand, 
is as alien to the devout Catholic, who, 
in fear and hesitation, traverses Hell, 
Purgatory, and Heaven, as persiflage, 
on the other hand, to the adoring lover 
of Beatrice. 

In short, it cannot be too strongly 
affirmed that all who would understand 
the middle ages as something other than 
a grotesque or gaudy '' sham," animated 
by principles and sentiments which, to 
earnest and serious men, must have 
seemed forced and artificial — ^unnatural 
and, therefore, miserable in the reality, 
however charming as the basis of fi ction — 
all who would discem this period of the 
past from those which preceded and 
followed it, by something more rationally 
distinctive than dress, manners, or 
dialect — must, with a believing mind, 
give themselves to the study of the 
poetry of Dante, and to that life of the 
poet himself which is so intimately 
jnterwoven with every (^anto and almost 
every lino which he has written. 

The beautiful city on the Amo, whore, 
in the month of May, 1205, Dante com- 
menced " the journey of life," had 
already been distinguished among the 
free cities of Italy for vigorous political 
Action, both as regards its internal 
administration and the part it took in 
the feuds of the Peninsula at large. Nor 
was a liberal culture — the usual accom- 
paniment of freedom and of the activity 
necessary to maintain it — altogether 
undeveloped in Horcnco, ev<m before 
the time of J)ante. Its superiority to the 
other free cities in this respect may, 
however, bo attributed to tlie fact that 
it was less (^arly infected than they 
with the furor of the most suicidal of 
Italian feuds. Yet Dante's birth found 
it already in the attitude of vcjhement 
partisanship. The fire was kindled 
which was destined to rage so furiously 
during Dante's manhood, and to cast 
the reflection of its light far and deep 
into the future, in the pages of the 
Inferno. 

The fates of Italy since the downfal 
of the CsBsars have been guided by the 
influence of two very intelligible causes; 
the inimitable glory of her Past and the 
irreconcilable contradictions of her Pre- 
sent. The former has inspired her 
too-ardent patriots with those hopes of 
universal empire which have made the 
attainment or a firm but limited Italian 



nationality seem poor and trivial. The 
latter have delivered her as a prey to any 
power that have chanced to be in the 
ascendant in pjurope, and that by force» 
fraud, or flattery, has been able to make 
the Vatican the tool of its ambition. 
Germany has had a jterpetael claim of 
interference, as the acknowledged heir 
of the Roman dominion. France has 
never forgotten that the title to inherit- 
ance was first recognised in Charle- 
magne. Spain early supplied a dvnasty 
to that part of Italy wnich had been 
the recent prey of Mx)or8 and Normans, 
and its influence was experienced as a 
crushing burden as late as the close of 
the seventeenth century. The causes 
of Italian weakness and disunion not 
only survive the revolutions of Europe, 
but seem called into novel and extraor- 
dinary action by each successive catas- 
trophe. Austria maintains her galling 
supremacy in the north, and the French 
occupation of Rome is but a new phase 
of that humiliating patronage which 
dates from Pope Stephen the dniird and 
Pepin le JSref. It is but a fresh display 
of tlio same spirit which, in Dante s 
days, bore Pope and Papacy away 
bodily to Avignon. 

The assumption of absolute spiritual 
power, wliich in the middle ages might 
seem an ample compensation for the 
loss of temporal sovereienty, has served 
but. to make Italy the battle-ground of 
contending foreigners, — a political im- 
broglio where 

ChaoB umfrfre litf 
And by decision more embrolU the tnj» 

The Holy Father, who in virtue of his 
office is of no country, and yet of all 
countries — " the Eternal Stranger,** as 
Quinet justly calls him, — ^has had only 
enough of secular dominion to make 
his rule fatal to Italian unity, while the 
de])endence and limitations of his sove- 
reignty have rendered him utterly un- 
able to extend it over the whole of the 
Peninsula. 

Such has been the normal position of 
parties in Italy ; and towards the close 
of the thirteenth century the evils which 
it entailed reached a terrible climax. 
A hasty glance at the barest chrono- 
logy of the latter half of that century — 
the mere mention of the stnxg^keB of 
competitors for Italian rule, assembled 
from remote parts of Europe— the mas- 
sacre of the Sicilian Vespers, fearfdl in 
itself, but still more dreadful in the ve- 
colleotion of wrong, and rapine, and 
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tyranny that goaded men to madness — to 
say nothing of the unintennitting con- 
tentions of native Italians under the 
banners of the two contending fac- 
tions, — will be sufficient to show into 
what an element of strife was bom the 
proudest spirit, the most abstract spe- 
culative intellect, the most aspiring am- 
bition, and the most burning love and 
hatred that ever stirred and vexed the 
soul of one man. 

In addition to other causes, the sway 
of that devout Countess, whose gift of 
the " patrimony of St. Peter" promised 
to build up the secular strength of the 
Papacy in the same proportion as 
Gregory VII. was raising it to its 
highest possibilities as a spiritual des- 
potism, liad given Florence a bias in 
lavour of what was subsequently called 
the party of the Guelphs. The origin of 
this term, as well as of the antagonist 
appellation, Ghibelline seems to have 
been almost as trivial and accidental 
as that of our own party soubriquets^ 
" Whig " and " Tory ;" but they were, 
perhaps, on that very account, the 
watchwords of the most deadly and un- 
reasoning strife that history records. 
As far as they represented principles, 
the fonner designated attachment to 
the Papal, Italian, and popular side; 
the latter, an unswerving devotion to 
the Imperial interests, with, for the 
most part, aristocratic prepossessions. 
Spmng from old Florentine blood,which, 
as the poet himself seems to boast, 
could be traced back to Boman origin, 
the Alighieri were distinguished ad- 
herents of the Guelph faction, in whose 
interests they had experienced exile 
and triumphant restoration. In Dante's 
youth we find him already a strong par^ 
tisan on the popular side, and in his 
twenty-fourth year engaged in fighting 
the battles of his country and his 
faction against Ghibelline Arezzo. 

Yet even in that stormy period, Flo- 
rence had other pursuits and excite- 
ments besides politics and arms. It 
was even then eminent in those arts 
which have elevated modem Italy to a 
degree of glory which all but rivals her 
ancient grandeur. Pisa had led the way 
in architectural splendour, and her 
proud competitor, higher up the Amo, 
was not slow to follow her example. 
The period during which the genius of 
her most illustrious bard reached its 
maturity, witnessed the founding of the 
Florentine Pantheon (the Chiesa . di 



Santa Groce), and that of her Cathe- 
dral, still the admiration of Eiurope. 
In painting, Cimabue had taken the 
first faltering steps in that path, 
which ultimately conducted Florentine 
art to the perfect glories of a Michael 
Angelo; and Giotto, Dante's more im- 
mediate contemporary, was producing 
works which, though far behind the 
graces of later times, were throwing 
those of his predecessor into the shade. 
The genius of poetry, which threatened 
to disappear in the sanguinary clouds 
that quenched the glory of Provence, 
and in which a language as well as a 
literature virtually perished, had mani- 
fested itself anew in the south of Italy, 
but foimd a nobler home in the free 
cities of the north. Some departments 
of art were, indeed, as yet all but wholly 
uncultivated ; and among them, at least 
one which seems nearest akin to song.. 
Music could scarcely be said to have an 
existence. In its nobler developmenta 
it would seem to be the latest bom, as 
in its simpler form it was probably the 
earliest offspring of genius. It was 

With sound 
Of dulcet symphonies and roices sweet, 

that the first mde fabrics of human 
culture " rose out of chaos," and the 
triumphs of scientific and mechanical, 
genius which adorn the last hundred 
years of European civilisation, have 
been greeted with harmonies, compared 
with which the music of ancient days 
was little more than childish piping 
or sonorous discord. The " dull," 
" commonplace," " worldly," " machine- 
making" century that we are leaving 
behind us produced a Mozart, a Handel, 
a Beethoven, and last, but not least, a 
Mendelssohn, without mention of others,, 
who have almost equal claims upon our 
admiration. The dawning of modem 
culture, even as late as 1300, had no 
such boast ; though it is difficult to be- 
lieve that such strains as those com- 
mencing the eighth canto of the " Pur- 
gatorio," and of which one of our most 
beautiful household songs, "Shades of 
Evening," is an imperfect paraphrase, 
should not have flowed into melody 
unbidden. 

The appreciation of ancient art— of 
which Italy was then the sepulchre 
rather than the guardian — ^was less ad- 
vanced than the pursuit of new aesthetic 
developments. Florence possessed no 
such colleetions of sculptuie as* render 
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hor now tlm cjynowin^ of taftto. On thn 
wholo, thnro waH onoiipjb to KtirnulatM 
croativo gr.niuH, Htthi t/> furthr'r it, ami, 
)ia})])ily, Rtill I^hm to trarnmol and rnprRHH 
it. In nvnry «l«partmont of art DanUj 
omatnd far rnoro tlian ho n^roivftd ; yet 
th() aspiring tisndnnnoK of }iiH nativu 
city alntady montionnd, and Htilt inon', 
thij nnd«V(!lopf!d forco of that Kpirit of 
hiH apfo of whirl I ho waH tho nnntintod 
heir, mnnt ho fairly takon into connidor- 
ation, if wo would hmuI his position 
aright. Var morn than tho glori^H <»f 
mnaMPnt architectnnj, or tho gfinial 
omulationH of rorivinff Iftttors — th(» en- 
thiiKiaKni for tho id(»al,novJTHoraptnrouH 
BH in thoWoman-WorHhin of tho Middlo 
Ag««, Horvc/l as a Htimulns t/t tho wjs- 
coptil>lo imagination of hirn who wan 
to omhody it in its most hnlliant and 
Anduring forms. Kvp.ry ono knows how 
Aarly this idoal ho/samo incaniato for 
Danto in a Klorcntino maidon 8r>mo 
twolvnmonths youngor than liimwdf, 
whom whon hnt oight y^ars old ho mot at 
a hanquot in h«r father's lions*;, and to 
whom from thattimo ]ui <lovot<Hl himsolf 
with a passion so [Miro, ontiro, and sf^lf- 
ilovoUtd, as only tho boyhood of ovcjn 
DanU^ could havo originaUsd, and only 
mich a doptli and tonwrity of f(!oliiig as 
his proscrvod from taint or diminution. 
His story is littlo othor than tho rocord of 
his lovo, his horoavrmont, and that harsh 
disoonl which it oooasionftd in his (jxist- 
onco, till ho found rost in tliooh»vat*jd son- 
timontK in which hispfissifm commHncod, 
and that lyrical oxprossion of thom which 
was his tru(5 vocation. 'I'hat which in 
classical or post-mnlimval times must 
b(j HJgardod monjy as the pain or tho 
pastime of a fcjw months or years at tho 
most, was to this llcfinw^ntativo of tho 
middlo ages tho business of a life. And it 
is (^ssf^ntial to remark, that, with all the 
lavish excess with which this passion is 
profoflSf^J, W(J may saftjly challenge the 
most invidious critic to diwjover any 
one passage fairly chaiTgeabh) with the 
affcictation so manifest in the amatory 
effusions of lat<» Italians — ^not excepting 
oven P(!trnrch. 

All that the Middlo Age hail dreamed 
of J'aradiso was nialisiul for hanle., 
when lJ(!atrice Portiiuiri HU)]f\)(u\ forth 
from her father's mansion to grace 
tho «tre<!ts of Klorrinc*;. He? hot} but 
to multiply her imago, and that of 
her fair suite, ahining by reHectiwl . 
lustre, in order to yif5oj»le heai'en with 
tho brightest creations of fancy. His 



pmmi is indeiMl tho oonTflme of his ox- 
Tierionce, for that bogirui with the 
Paradiso ; yot the former, in itH highest 
flights, never tranncondH tho lattor. Wo 
ntn'A make no largo oonrroifiionH to tii 
idealistic philomphy inaifintiinfi^thattho 
"Divina (Jommtsdia" is, oMontially, no 
fable. The term rftnlity muKt bo oon- 
lined tf) the mere slagK and droHH of 
oxistitnce, if this is not a moro genuioo 
autobiography than nimvtentliH that 
bear tho name. Wo shall havo oocasion 
to reveme thr; |K)Ot*H ioumoy, and descend 
with him inU} tho fiorco heats and (hifls 
of an unfabled ** Inferno ; " and hope to 
ncM no witness from tho *' criaped beard 
and swart conqdoxion," to point hkn 
out, as they did at Verona, for the man 
that "had been in }l(dl." And wo 
have good refison to Tioliovo that a 
Purgatorio of repontanoo, amid tho 
errors of a life too often blcmiahed by 
the vicffs of his country, wai4 not ahaont 
nor morally ineffectual. Hut above aJl, 
that beautiful conceit of his which »- 
pres<!nts his being drawn upwards witli 
smooth UTiconsciouanoss, tn rough tho 
fselestial spheres, by gating on the 
(piecn of his affectionn, demanda to be 
regttrde<l as only the poetry of fact. 

Ihr oyftK fiuit flxM on tho eternal yrlwuiln, 

llAHtrirc fttfHKl nnmoTiMl ; Mid I with ken 

KixM uiion her, nwh inwardlx beciuiu; 

Am (iUuu'MH, wlicji he tasted of tho herli 

1'hut iimdo hini \HU'.r ahore the ocmti Koda ; 

VfMtln may ntit. tell of that tranahiiman changie. 

If I went only what thou dldiit trroato 

Tlwn newly, f>»vn ! fiy whom tho heavim U mlud 

I'hou knnvfint, who by thy llffht dMftt bear me up. 

Whon M tho wheel whlrJi tlKm doet ever ffuUe, 

\H»\ri3tl Spirit I witli Itii luinnony, 

Ti-iniwrcd of thoo, and moannntd, ctaanMd nine eftr, 

Thon nnnnMl to mo m inor.h rif heairffii to Uase 

With tlm Hiin'N flame, ttiat rain and flood ne'er made 

A lake MO tiroad. • • • • • 

Whenco rtw who mv me, clearly an mjrMlf 
0;><;no<l hrr llpH, and Krnn'ioun tlmn \mtt$n : 
"With falMo hnuffliiation tlioii thydolf 
MnkoMt dull ; mo that thou MUMt not tho thtaitc 
Which tlMxii haiiNt mn«i, hwl that hem Hhakea off. 
TTufU art not on the earth a§ thou b€Uev$H /** 

Whil(! ^et among mortala a radiance 
beams forth from lioatrifio, beforo wliich 
the youthful lover, by his own oonfea- 
sion, is unutterably awed ; and no 
won! that he speaks of hei^— no Uiought 
that he eherishes of hen— arails to ruiHe 
the eolestjal veil even for a monuAt 
ifow far she retunif^d his affisotaon o«i 
seareely be decided. Her marriago 
with Himono do' Hardi, and nUimately 
her death on tho last dav of the year 
1 'iHi), gradually fMnrerod wdateTer bonds 
of terrene attachment may hare con- 
nected them. His orenrhelming grief 
at this loss in not mingled wiUi a]]^rthiiig 
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like suiprise at its premature occurrence. 
That heaven (as he tells us in one of bis 
most perfect canzones) should envy- 
earth such a possession ; that she 
fihould never be his in any meaner 
sense than as the object of his adora- 
tion, and that she should early leave a 
sphere so uncongenial as this, seems the 
necessary corollary of all that he utters 
respecting her. And when he meets 
her again, as the poet's guide through 
Paradise, there is an absolute continuity 
of sentiment with what he records of 
earlier glimpses of her in the sublunary 
£tate. Such entire unity is there in the 
whole, that we may almost pardon the 
hapless critic who stumbles on the dis- 
covery that the beloved of Dante is im- 
personal from beginning to end — 

A thing divine ; for nothing natural 
I ever saw so noble. 

We cannot wonder that Beatrice has 
heen taken for the mere symbol of Di- 
^vine love, theology, or philosophy, or of 
-each iu turn. The poet himself directs 
Attention to the allegorical meaning of 
ihe "DivinaCommedia;" but even could 
-such a meaning be consistently evolved, 
it would no more disparage the personal 
reality of Beatrice, than that of such 
.dramatis ^;erfe'ow<e as Thomas Aquinas 
and Justinian, or even Francesca di 
Kiniini and Ugolino. 

In one form or another, this apotheosis 
of love has been copied ocZ ncmseum. We 
would not tax Petrarch with plagiarism. 
The results of unconscious suggestion, 
of a great idea which has become the 
•common property of the age, are not to 
be put in the same category with beg- 
garly imitation. But we may fairly 
question whether there would have been 
a Lama had there never been a Bea- 
trice. Of the host of rhymers who fol- 
lowed in the steps of .the two great 
Florentines, nothing need be said. Put- 
ting the whole of the labours, wise and 
foolish, of all the erotic Itahan poets 
after Dante (Petrarch included) into the 
opposite scale, we can yet affirm that 
the " Divina Commedia," as an amatory 
poem, is the ne plus ultra of its kind. 
The expression of that order of sentiment 
which it embodies should be original as 
the sentiment itself; and it can scarce^ 
be rendered more perfect by art, though 
it is sxnre to be corrupted by the affecta- 
tion of the copyist. Dante's woi^p 
of his ideal owes nothing, save to the 
spirit of tlie age and the prc^iuidly 



representative character of the man. 
He 

irrote his wondrous love 

With flre-strokes nothing can efGafie, 
As on the rock the brand of Jove 

Graves fa Imperishltble trace. 
Then to his Ifase of heavenly birth. 

Well may the name divine be given, 
Who raised his Beatrice from earth. 

To shed on man. the love of heaven.* 

How often, in our times, the loss of a 
first love, whether by disappointment, 
circumstance, or death, has been the 
turning-point in life — ^how often the open- 
hearted boy has thus been changed mto 
the stem man of action, or the romance- 
loving youth into the sad, introverted 
speculatist — ^wewill not venture to deter- 
mine. Happy if, in either case, a rege- 
nerating principle has converted the 
merely human desire of happiness (hap- 
piness presenting itself to the unagination 
m its most alluring, though, perhaps, 
most deceitful form) into the godlike de- 
sign to promote in some way the welfare 
of others ; and if thus the disenchanted 
existence becomes milder, brighter, and 
more divinely youthful till its close ; for 

The gods arrive. 

Perhaps few instances of modem date 
could be cited, in which effeminate or 
good-natured ease has been exchanged 
for manly self-sacrificing toil, where 
some such contingency has not occurred. 
" Hac itur ad astra." 

But it would be to mistake Dante's 
individual character, and still more 
that of the period which he embodies, 
if we were to attribute the strength and 
rigour of his character, in after years, 
so entirely to this bereavement as we 
should be justified in doing with r^ai4 
to the Dlustrious of our time. As 
opinion sways in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Love (in company with Meta- 
physics, G^ieral Benevolence, and other 
forms of transcendental "nonsense") 
is set down as one of the necessaiy 
diseases of advancing youth, in tte 
same way as the measles and hooping- 
cough are supposed to be inevitable to 
chDdhood. The man is ashamed of it. 
It was a " failing " in himself; it is 
little less than a crime in others. It 
may be really so now. It was not «> 
regarded in the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century, a.d. In those times it was as 
little wondered at that love should out- 

« From fhe Gemuoi of Uhland, traoalated Iqr Jttm 
EAwud Taylor. 
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livo pAMHiori, tta that coiirHgo Hhoiild 
Nurvivu Ut(t (ln<!iiy of pliyhicul Htrctip^U, 
or religions n;v<?r«?iuuj tlio uurtntou'wal 
huf^abfKm of tliu iiiirw;ry. Itihtcad of 
iHiiii^ di'^nuJud U} lIm; rank of a ** |»aH 
hUiu" it wiiM an inHpiratioti. No h<?roihiii, 
no Htmtj^Lli of liitarL or mind, <;oul(l U*. 
i'.x\)tsi:U:i\ witlioiil it. It waH hiippoturd to 
<lifl'i?r from tlu« li<?av<tn l»oni raptiin-H of 
ihi". doihtftr, not wt iniirli by any d<ffif<:t 
of purity, or by itn birjnj( tinteiil'utUy of a 
triont tiiun<lan(i r;liaract<fr, an by tin? 
tnoro a<;';i(b'nt tbiit itH olfji^ct wa^ a 
(b;nix<;n of 4fartb. In iJanti^'h ca^;, <:v<'n 
tbifl taint — if w) it niuHt bo named - 
diHap]><tarH. And wft nuiHt altoj(<*tb<r 
diwTifdit what b<? n^jw^at^idly and <*iir- 
n<;Kt]y implii;H and aHHov<trati;H, if W(; do 
not nj^ogniwi bin lovij for \U'\\.\rm'. iih 
bavinf; alwayH bciMi in a bif(b dit^nni 
idovatin^ and htr<rnf(t)i<'ninf( Ut bim. 
\V<? r;nnnot aibnit for a mom(;nttbat bin 
flrHt punj iovo in n^pudiaUid witb tb<f 
** falhoamor/' wbow? w^rviw bHri^nonnrcH 
at tbo bifginnin^ of bin jH'nibmtiid 
"Cnrdo" /'///«/? FlorinH-lM iifUrwardM 
biafl }iim a^itray ; but tbo \n'Mb\ of 
H^atrico alwayH riMiiiinrd wfrvici: of tliu 
nobbtht ord<'r of <rbivalry ; to \h: \H'r 
fornMj<l only wilb tbat "armour of a 
C'briHtian man," wbi^di I'na nr<| nir<:» 
bor tnitj Knif(bt to anhumi'. At Iiih iirnt 
jn'fi^tinff witb Jbtatrico on tbo conlimrH 
of ll(iav<;n, HjHiakin^ of \u'.r \n\i\r, hbt? 
tidlH i\n'. comjiaHhionatinff hpiritH bow- - 

--- ■ ihroutfh \nxu\un 
TiATKAM of liMVMilj ifnuitM, ¥/UU:U rttiii (loirri 
yrmu uiuth n lufiKiil hm uumku our vUioii, lltU miiii 
WiM fit i\u) frmUuMM of U\it Muig, *u<;li, 
Ho trttUui virtiiiiliy, Umt in liirii 
All wsitur liiiliiU woii'lroiiNl/ IiimI iUrivoA. 



'Vlnmn Ufik* iMMfiitllifUt U|ili«il<l liiiii ; for I uUim'd 
Mjf youthrul i'.yt», and ltd UUn Uy iUtt Ut^Ui 
in ii(iri|rht wiukliiir. 

Hilt wbt^n i\u'. guardian anf(<d biul 
doparUid bo \n;^iiti to d<Mdin<; : 

H'Hiu uM I rt'iu'.Uid 
Tlia thrMhoM of tny uf.f.ond nyei; utUl <hiiij|fi"l 
My mtirlMi for ltfitfi<rt>Liil ; Hum \nt lutl uu-., 
Aitfl KKva himiNjlf to otlii;rN. WUtsn from tluth 
To Npirll I had iftMrn. mtd luaraiuui 
fH Iffiuity aii<l of virlUM droiMi »!«, 
i wiM iiM <f<:Mr Ui hiifi, KucJ viiiuf'^1 Umn. 
flu feU-i/n Wi-rti turn^<l iiiUi <l<;4^iiriil waytf, 
Followfnir faint. Unmrtn of ifitiid. Uint tnukn 
Mo iM'oifiiiM; |i«rfM:t. ' Nor mviUImI tfiA MUifht 
'I'o um tnr iiife|jiriiLioiiH wiUi i\u: wUU.U. 
i, Ik;Ui in dri^HriiN of nfj/hl nnd tftUfrvfiuf. 
Did imII him \,mtk ( of tdi^ii m, WUlt. rwkfd hint, 
Huf.h di:|/Ut lift ftrll, tliaL lUI duvUv. wim feliori 
f>tlii« itrt.ufrvUtff, uuvf. itmlhu fehould view 
'rb« f.Uildrt^n of Xi<rr(llU</ti, 

Even from bin <?arli<s-,t dayw, bowr^vftr, 
tliuro WUH no la/;k of Ji-ini uttia^fti v<; din- 
ciplim; for Htr(;n^tb<:nJn{/ body and 
iniclb;(;t, at any mU\ IhuiU- wuh w<dl 



vurtti'd in manly iustiiim\i\uAiUMuU. 
U'lH naturally iuUiUtm lovo of Mtud, 
HUHtaincd b^ an initiation inUi tbo i 
f'nf;yfdopM;dia of miidiMtval lorK. I 
Mtvfsnti^ontb y<;ar wo find liini a Htud 
tbo DnivontitioH of i'adua aiid Hob 
liHt^min^ witb avidity to tbit 4;xiiou 
of tbo wdiolaKtif! pbiJotfiidty, wnid 
alrciidy ri:iu'hi*.d itH <Milminution, 
waH upon tbo point of uuUmnif 
tbo moKt violimt |N;rio<l of tbat m 
vt:rH\ wUU'M 4:ontribuU'.d not a lit 
woaKon tbu pow(;r of (Jatliolio <lo< 
— tbo diHputo Irtitwoon NominaliHTf 
UoaliKm 'i'bo daU) of tbo birth of 
H<!OtUH, wboM? diwdplo waH tbo OA*.\is\ 
Kufflinb nominalint lOcoani, Ih pro 
tbo Hamo an that of iJantti'n. 'i'bo gf: 
<diara<;t<fr of M:bolahtic idiiloH/ijiliy it 
birly barmotiiM-H witb tjiow; Htrantf< 
liinatioUH of olaKHi<:al fonna of tin 
and H<rmi barbHrouH limitation * 
diHtin^iiihbrMl tbo Middlo Agos, 
wbi^b wo nood Ht'.H.rt'A*\y remark |ior 
tho *' Divina ComnKidia." 'i'bo n 
tbouf(bt and Kubtlo logic dihpluy 
triiloH, tbo rofiiKal Ut aj^ply the 
mod**, of troatmont to mom oorioc 
quohtionn, and tbo roHorttfi tbo awl 
com prom iw?, " Vi*ra Hi^oundum pi 
phi am non Ntcundum Kidr5in( Jatlioli 
illuhtraU; tbat diw^ordaiit Htato of 
mont which in pm'uliarly modi 
Triulition UdlH uh bow aiutply J 
WUH aliHorln^d in inUdloctual purnu 
hnnwni and out of M;iiHon. 'I'bo pre 
noHH of bookn may oxcuho bim lor j 
ovor a now inhuo from tlio Kcript 
at foaHt, tournamont, or inaMjuo, 
bo Ih Haid to bavo utU^rly ior^otto 
proHi^tu'o of boHt, giiOHtH, laiiioH, kn 
and mummorH. PorbapH it will n 
bold a Hulliciont apology for inatU 
til tbo moht proHHing doniOHtio oi 
urgod upon binj by wifo and tmr 
who woro at lant obligod to confc 
tho imporiouH jMiCubariticH of waj 
goniuH. 

Ovor bin family rohitiona utsn 
tbcro MtoniH to bang conHidiffablo c 
Kuril a diHjiohition ofaild hoarcoly 
pocti;d to rondor bim a " go'jfl bufeb 
and whon, in \Uii\, bin frii^nda, toot 
bim lor tbo Iohh of Ibsatrit^, nji 
bim t/ia laily of tbo |HiWorful Iiouhu 
Oonati, wo aro aHhurifd, by a biogr 
of tbo noxt i^;nturv, tliat Ui«y I 
moann luUUui Ut biMbapiiinoaH. Hi 
r:barai;tor of (i omnia ulo'liorjati h 
all probability \uuin groHftlv iiL 
'i'bi; unfortuiiato Madamis ralJMH< 
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perhaps, scarcely less cause for discon- 
tent ; and when we find that the charge 
of being " more than a Xantippe " rests 
on no contemporary evidence, and may 
have been founded on a fancied impli- 
cation contained in^a solitary passage of 
the Inferno ; when, moreover, we learn 
that this lady, after her husband's 
banishment, faithfully discharged irk- 
some duties to her household, in which 
Dante was unable (some say imwillmg) 
to take his share, it seems just that tins 
imputation should be allowed to slum- 
ber among the most doubtful of the im- 
certain traditions respecting him. 

Nine years after his first sight of 
Beatrice, Dante seems to have become a 
poet for the first time. His "Vita 
Nova," written in 1294, and which 
records the circumstances of his attach- 
ment, cou tains many of his youthful 
productions which seem to have excited 
considerable interest at the time. They 
show a vigour of expression which gives 
fair promise of his poetic maturity. But 
harsher experiences and ruder disci- 
plines were to prepare him for his 
greatest work ; and towards this he was 
hastening with all the impetuosity of am- 
bition, no longer restrained, or softened 
by Beatrice's influence. Without join- 
ing in Boccaccio's condemnation oJt his 
entering on political life as out of 
harmony with philosophy, it is obvious 
that a man of Dante's character had 
little hope of holding a permanant 
position in any Government. Wisdom 
of the highest sort, and that moderation 
which necessarily accompanies wisdom, 
were not wanting ; but anything that ap- 
proached unrighteous concession, could 
have no place in his schemes of poHcy. 
This high estimate must, however, be 
qualified by the admission, that in 
manner and speech Dante assumed an 
overbearing tone, which even a just 
estimate of his own powers can scarcely 
palliate. Notwithstanding the jealousies 
of powerful rivals, he seems to have 
risen to the highest place in the esti- 
mation of his coimtrymen. He was 
frequently chosen to represent his native 
city in embassies, and on almost every 
occasion his eloquence and skill ren- 
dered hiDi a successful advocate and 
negotiator. The very tesdmonies we 
have to his arrogant behavioiu: towards 
his colleagues, would be absurd on any 
other supposition than that his cha- 
racter as a statesman was regarded 
as of the most commanding order of 



merit. The haughty 
Boccaccio puts into his 
ference to the last unhappy ii^^dtai 
from which he never was to returii^f^ is . 
utterly unintelligible, except as donUiig 
from a man whose pre-eminence ^tnas/ 
indisputable. The occasion of this 
display of pride was the council held 
with a view to obviate the ilkx)n8e- 
quences apprehended from the threat- 
ened visit of Charles of Valois, who had 
been invited to Florence, nominally, with 
a view to restore order ; reaUy, to rein- 
state the Black, or violent Guelph par^ 
in authority, and to depress the Biancbi, 
or moderate faction, to which Dante 
himself belonged. An embassy to the 
Court of Eome, in whose interest Charles 
acted, was proposed; and at the further 
question, who should be its chief, Dante^ 
was the choice of all. Being requested 
to undertake the office, the haughty re- 
joinder is attributed to him, " If 1 go, 
who is to remain ? if I remain, who is *>• 
go r* Had not his abiUties equalled 
his presumption, Dante would thus have 
made himself ridiculous, which, as far 
as we can learn, he never did. 

He, however, rendered himself ob« 
noxious to the ill-will of a large por- 
tion of his fellow-citizens by some- 
thing more decided than arrogant words.. 
Schism had produced further schism, as 
is its wont ; and the Guelphs had become 
themselves divided (as above hinted) 
into two parties, more violent against 
each other than against their common 
Ghibelline foe. About the year 1300, the 
time which Dante fixes as the date of hi& 
Vision, the Bianchi (White or moderate 
Guelphs) were in the ascendant The- 
Neri (Black or pure Guelphs), with Corso> 
di Donati, Dante's relative by marriage, 
— " ahold bad man" — at their head,were 
proportionally depressed. The Bianchi, 
like the Girondins of the French Bevo- 
lution, had talent and principle, but 
wanted judgment and worldly wisdom. 

At the above-mentioned date, Dante 
was chosen, through their influence, 
First of the Priors, or Chief Magistrate 
of Horence. In his brief government 
of two months, from June 15th ta 
August 15th, he incurred the charge, 
for which there seems no sufficient 
ground, of imduly favouring the BiancM 
exiles, when the violent leaders of both 
parties had been banii^ed lor the peace 
oftheCily. The Neri prevailed, Charles- 
of Valois was sorreptitioasly introduced 
into. the Gi^, and the po^s kt/d wa& 
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decided for life. The remainder of his 
days was occupied by unayailing efforts 
to effect his returu; equally yaia regrets 
— swellings of a proud heart against 
the scarcely gilt letters of patronage, 
and all the other woes of exile, mingled, 
however, with the substantial consola- 
tions of intellectual labour, aud that 
reward of £Eime which no sentence of a 
£EU!tion could deprive him. The pro- 
phecy which he puts into the mouth of 
his ancestor, Cacciaguida, in tlie XVII th 
Canto of the Parachso, gives a bitterly- 
impressive description of the miseries of 
exile: 

Thou Shalt leave each fhfaig, 

Belored most dearly : this is the first shaft 

Shot from the bow of exile. Tbou shalt proN'O 

How salt the savour is of other's bread ; 

How hard the passage to descend and climb 

By other's stairs. But, that shall gall thee most. 

Will be the worthless and vile company, 

With whom thou must be thrown into these straits. 

Elsewhere wo have the memorial ol 
his pains directly from himself : " Alas ! 
had it pleased the Dispenser of the imi- 
verse that the occasion of this excuse 
had never existed; that neitlier others 
had committed wrong against me, nor I 
suffered imjustly — suii'ered, I say, the 
punishment of exile and poverty ; since 
It was the pleasure of the citizens of 
that fairest and most renowned daughter 
of Home, Florence, to cast me forth out 
of her sweet bosom, in which I had my 
birth and nourishment even to the ripe- 
ness of my age, and in which, witli her 
good-will, I desire with all. my heart to 
rest this wearied spirit of mine, and to 
terminate the time allotted to me on 
earth. Wandering over almost every 
part to which this our language ex- 
tends, I have gone about like a mendi 
cant, showing against my will the 
wounds with which fortune has smitten 
me, and which is often imputed to his 
ill-deserving on whom it is inflicted. 
I have, indeed, been a vessel without 
sail and without steerage, carried about 
to divers ports, and roads, and shores, 
by the dry wind that springs out of sad 
po\'erty ; and have appeared before the 
eyes of many, who, perhaps, from some 
report that had reached them, had 
imagined me of a different form; in 
whose sight not only my person was 
disparaged, but every action of mine 
became of less value, as well already 

rormed as those which yet remained 
me to attempt." How often have 
these words found an echo in the breasts 
of. his^ooantrymen, and perhaps at no 



period more forcibly than our own. 

The violence of the Guelphi Neri, who 
first imposed a fine of 6,000 lire upon 
him, and condemned him to two yeazs' 
banishment, and then, under the lair 
of further provocation, threatened inm 
with burning if he should be talna 
alive, fixed his lot for a time with exiles 
of more decidedly Ghibelline polities 
than his own; though hie experience af 
parties determined him ultimately, like 
all great men, to constitute a party 
of himself. We are told straage 
stories of the vehemence of his party- 
spirit in opposition to the Gnelphs; 
how he would quarrel with, and men 
stone, the luckless opponent of Ghibel- 
linism, man, woman, or even child, 
whom he might meet with in the streets 
or highways. But such charges are in- 
consistent with the dignity of his ^- 
racter, and are quite alien to the tonsof 
unbiassed, though severe, 'oritioism of 
the faults of both factions. His treatw 
'' De Monarchia " maintains the right of 
the Emperor to a supremacy over all 
Christendom, with arguments near and 
feffletched ; and the hope he cheiiBhed 
that the attempt of Henry of Lnxam- 
burg to assert nis ancient claims Ofer 
the ItaUaii cities, would restore him to 
l^lorence, led him to the utterance of the 
most unqualified Ghibelline opinioiui. 
But in every case he sustained his views 
in the spirit of a man of learning and 
taste. There is no approach to the 
** noise and fiiry signifying nothing" of 
the senseless at&eient of a colour or a 
name. 

How far Dante was implicated in 
schemes for forcibly re-entering florenoe 
does not appear. Certain it is, that he em 
cherishes for his native city feelingB oi 
the tenderest affection. These give the 
sting to exile, and seem to Tender jus- 
tifiable any attempt to recoYer hie 
lost position as one of her citizens. No 
other spot can divert his altaf.hmfliit. 
He will be honoured, rewarded, crowned, 
there or nowhere ; and to the last, the 
hope of ending his weary pilgximaflB 
within the gates of Florence, wooU 
have appeared to him a compensation 
for every sacrifice necessary to. the le- 
alisation of his wishes. 

The detail of his sorrows as an exik, 
is not supplied us by authentio faistcny, 
apart from his own record in die " JXviaa 
Commedia," and a few scattered hot 
characteristio anecdotee. Sven tiie 
chronology of his TiziouB 'XerickeiMea^is 
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not distinctly traeeable. We know that 
he visited Fadua, Lunigiana, Verona, 
that he then travelled through various 
parts of Italy and of Europe at large, 
iha.t he went to Paris, and that he may 
even have sojourned at Oxford, and that 
he was finally the lionised guest of 
Ouido da Polenta, at Bavenna, where he 
died in July, 1321. 

Of his entertainers we also know 
«omething, and how few of them duly 
Appreciated him. " For Dante there was 
now no home in this world. He wan- 
dered from patron to patron, from place 
to place ; proving in his own bitter 
words * How hard is the path — come S 
duro oalle!' The wretched are not 
•cheerful company. Dante, poor and 
banished, with liis proud, earnest 
nature, with his moody humours, was 
not a man to conciliate men. Petrarch 
reports of him that, beng at Can' della 
IScala's Court, and blamed one day for 
his gloom and taciturnity, he answered 
in no courtier-hke way. Delia Soala 
stood amongst his courtiers, with mimics 
and buftboiis (nehulones ac histrionesjj 
making him heartily merry; when, 
turning to Dante, he said : ' Is it not 
strange, now, that this poor fool should 
make himself so entertaining, whUe 
you, a wise man, sit there, day ai'ter day, 
and have nothing to amuse us with at 
all ? ' Dante answered bitterly : * No, 
not strange ; your Highness is to re- 
collect the Proverb, Lake to Like;* — 
given the amuser, the amusee must also 
be given ! Such a man, with his proud, 
silent ways, with his sarcasms and 
sorrows, was not made to succeed at 
Court. By degiees it came td be evident 
to him that he had no longer any rest- 
ing place, or hope of benefit, in this 
earth. The earthly world had cast him 
forth, to wander, wander; no living 
heart to love him now; for his sore 
miseries there was no solace here."* 

Very touching is that memorial by 
the good Monk Ilario, of the visit of 
the pensive stranger to the rock-built 
Monastery of Santa Croce del Corvo, 
who, on the inquiry " What he asked 
or sought for ? " looking at the assem- 
bled brethren, replied "Peace." Still 
more deeply affecting is that tone of 
religious calm which steals over him as 
he approaches the completion of his 
life, and of his work; satisfied, like our 
own Milton (whose fate runs so pa- 

» Cariyle*s Hero Worship. 



railel with that of the great Florentine), 
to have foimd a refhge from the errors, 
the wrongs, and the turbulence of eartii, 
in the unei^ng justice and eternal 
repose of Heaven. The rough surging 
of life has settied down into that gentle 
moving of the waters — tiie "tremolar 
della marina," on which the smooth 
gliding of the celestial bark is alreiuiy 
visible. 

Dante may be regarded as an illus- 
trious victim of tiiat fearfrd momL 
schism, which was the cause of the 
greater part of the evils that unceasingly 
afflicted mankind during the MedisBVid 
period ; that gross form of the isolation 
of things temporal irom things spiritual, 
which lay at the basis of the Papal 
system. It was this which fostered vice 
into such gigantic growth on the secular 
side, and produced a proportionate 
amount of hypocrisy in those who pre- 
sumed to embody the spiritual. Such 
bold and professed defiance of God and 
goodness cannot be found in any other 
page of worldly history; and on the 
other hand, such hollow sanctimonious- 
ness is not equalled in ecelesiastioal 
annals. Space will not allow us to 
pursue this theme. It may suffice to 
observe, that such a truth-loving and 
devout man as Dante (with «dl his 
faults — and he, too, suffered morally 
from the evils of his day), could not have 
enjoyed peace under such conditions. 

His experience had presented, if any 
man's ever did, ample materials for an 
"Inferno," a " Purgatorio," and a "Pajpa- 
diso." Wickedness in its most gigantic 
forms, had lived before him; and net 
less dreadfril had been its punishment. 
Ugolino, at once the traitor and the- be- 
trayed, had suffered worse miseries in 
the Tower of Famine, than the frozen 
horrors of the ninth circle of hell, could 
emulate. Unhappy Francesoa di Ri- 
mini had been hurried by passion into 
guilt and suffering, with more dreadful 
haste than that of the '' tyrannous 
gust," that sweeps her and her paw- 
mour before it in the regions of the loct. 
Popes and cardinals had plunged head- 
long into the abhorred slime of self- 
oonvidted hypocrisy, and waited not the 
doom of the friture to condemn them. 
Even tiie pen of a Dante cannot defnct 
such scenes of wiokedness and woe as 
might be called from the history of Me- 
disBval Italy only, during the thirteenth, 
and the beginning of liie Ibcirteeitlh, 
centimes. Andhadnetthe^^ioledfiila 
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latter history been a Purgatorio ? W}iat 
mountains of punishment had been 
heaped on his own ])roud spirit ! How 
slowly and laboriously had he toiled up 
the terrible ascent of re]>entance to 
meet >iis alienati;d but compassionate 
Beatrice! Of the earlier i'aradiwj of 
his life^regained, we may hope, at tlie 
close — we have already spoken. 

Scarcely had lier j(reat j>oet and 
prophet departed, than ungraUiful Flo- 
rence strove, tliougli (in the liUjral sense) 
in vain, to " build his tomb." Never 
was there more ample reparation for 

£ast injustice. Kveiy fonn of honour 
cgan to be heaped upon his memory; 
and from that time forward his name has 
been held in the deeiHJst reverence by all. 
Party spirit continued as rife as ever, 
but all was forgotten in the liomage 
paid to genius. Among otlicr marks of 
esteem and respect, Beatrice, one of 
Dante's five children, and wlio bore tlie 
beloved name, was presf3nUid with a 
considerable sum as a tribute to her 
father's memory. His works were 
diligently collected, and various public 
lectures upon th(;m were instituted, and 
commentaries compiled without end. 
With a moderate interval of Italian 



corruption and oonaequent neglect ^ 
one of the purest and noblest of poe^ 
tlie interest in Dante has inonMMd 
till the present time. England now 
vies with Germany and Italy in the 
study of the *' Divina Conuneouk;" and 
there is no work or series of works in 
tlie whole of Italian literature • wfaioh 
has tended to keep up so hiejj an intB 
rest in that Unguage which Dante mtj 
be said to have created, and which, u 
his Treatise *'De Vulgari £loquentii,* 
he made tlie occasion of perhaps the fint 
broadly philosophical treatise that be- 
longs to modem literature. 

We have endeavoured to confine this 
slight outline of the life of the greit 
Florentine almost wholly to its histwioal 
aspect, and have left many points of in- 
terest in connexion with it altogethflr 
untouched. Our only excuse for sudi a 
limitation, shall be tne incalculable in- 
portance of viewing the biography •f 
each individual as part of the data tor 
marking the gradation of human defe- 
lopment ; for we warmly believe that— 

-^- through the sMf one InerMtlnff pnnOM nw« 
And the thoughts ofmen ire widMM win thf fio- 
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Among all the Paladins of the modem 
Charlemagne, the most devoted and the 
most single-hearted, perhaps, was Mar- 
shal liannes. In statcgic talent, as a 
lender of armies, lie was inferior to a 
Davoust or a Soult; but his headlong 
gallantry in action entitled him to vie in 
rejiutation with Ntjy, whom the great 
master of them all hailed as " bravest 
of the brave." 

John Lannks was bom in the little 
town of l-.ectoure, in the Department du 
Oers, Ouienno, April U, 17m). His 
iather was a pettv fanner, who, thinking 
he saw signs of superior talent in the 
youth, after he had learned his letters, 
sent him to the neighbourinff collcjjc. 
l^annes had wjarcoly begun his studies 
there when his father fell into pecuniary 
diiiiculties, and was obliged to take liini 
away; he then apprenticed him to a 
dyer. Tlds calling he followed till the 
year 1792, when he enlisted in tlie 
volunteer corps of " Patriots," raised in 



his Department, in which he soon xtm 
to the rank of sergeant-m%jor. 

His first experience of war was m thi 
" army of the Eastern Pyrenees." Hi 
military instincts soon displayed then 
selves, and his promotion was nmid. H> 
had attained the rank of Chief of firigadi 
in 1795, when his career in aims wa 
unexpectedly cut short for a time, Vj \ 
civil functionary of the OonTentMi 
named Aubry, who sent to the Qoren: 
ment a return of several officers, tha 
serving, whom he accused of incapaoitj 
and tlio name of Lannes was upon to 
black list ! He left his corps, and n 
tumed home for some months. 

iOarly next year, when the heart < 
yoimg France was aroused by the not 
of preparation for the cainpaign abou 
to commence in Italy* Lannes flei 
thither, and entered ETonaparta's axiDj 
as a volunteer. His valour and talenl 
at once shon^ conspicuously ; they wart 
either remarked by the General-in-CbieC 
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or reported to him; and some daring 
jxploits of his at the battle of Millesimo, 
n IHedmont, fought April 13, 1796, in- 
hiced Bonaparte to make him forthwith 
—having regard to his previous grades — 
lOlonel of the 25th Regiment. 

This generous recognition and liberal 
eoompense of his merit prompted him 
o marvels of daring. At the passage of 
he Po, at the bridge of Lodi, his auda- 
sious onsets, even at a time when ven- 
.nrous courage was not rare, became 
lie admiration of the whole army. At 
ihe battle of Bassano (Sept. 8), he had 
Aken one flag from an Austrian ensign, 
md was in the act of capturiug another, 
i?hen his horse was killed under him ; 
iX the same instant(it issaid), twelve cui- 
rassiers came foi-ward and called upon 
him to suiTender. Instead of doing so, he 
leaped, quick as lightning, behind their 
Leader, killed him, vaulted into the 
empty saddle, slew or unhorsed three or 
four more ; rode his new steed over 
their prostrate bodies and gained the 
French lines, bearing thither in triumph 
the trophy for wliich he had so despe- 
rately stmggled. 

Such a man was a fit leader for a 
"forlorn hope." Accordingly, at the 
assault of Pa\'ia, his headlong bravery 
was called into requisition, and its 
success was rewarded with promo- 
tion to be General of Brigade. In 
the siege of Mantua, he carried the 
suburb of St. George by a single 
charge of bayonets. Up to this time 
he does not seem to have received a 
wound; but in the combats of Fombio, 
Governolo, and Areola, he was severely 
hurt. 

When Bonaparte directed an army 
upon the city of Rome, early in 1797, 
Lannes with his corps broke through 
the intrenchments of the Papal army, 
near Imola, captured that place, and 
drove all before him. Pius VI., to save 
his capital, was soon fain to sue for 
terms of peace. These were dictated by 
Bonaparte ; and I.annes, as representa- 
tive of the Freucli Republic, signed, 
Feb. 19, the treaty of Tolentino, by 
which his Holiness ceded the legations 
of Bologna, Ferrara, and Romagna, to 
France. 

The exploits of Lannes during liiis 
campaign were only terminated by the 
treaty of Campo-Formio, signed October 
7, 1797. Upon his retiun to Paris, he 
was, at Bonaparte's instance, named to 
a command in the " Army of England," 



formed avowedly for the invasion of 
Britain, but the real destination of 
which was Egypt. The expedition 
sailed accordingly, May 19, 1798, from 
Toulon, and arrived off the mouth of 
the Nile on the *iOth June. 

Lannes, now become a personal 
favourite of Bonaparte, displayed his 
accustomed bravery in the operations 
against the Mamelukes and other Mus- 
sulman forces opposed to the French. 
His corps formed part of the army with 
which Bonaparte marched into Syria ; 
where it was his fate to be foiled for the 
first time, and (oh, ominous fact !) by a 
Briton, tiie gi^eat-hearted Sir Sidney 
Smith. 

The French army returning baffled 
from Syria, the Turks became so en- 
couraged as to advance boldly to the 
French camp, near the Bay of Aboukir. 
Their army, commanded by Mustapha, 
Pasha of Roumeha, was composed en- 
tirely of foot soldiers, many being janis- 
saries, or soldiers of the Sultan's body 
guard. At this time no Turk knew the 
use of the bayonet. Mustapha was wait 
ing the arrival of a body of Mamelukes, 
to act as his cavalry, but as some delay 
occurred in their march, Bonaparte 
determined to anticipate the Pashas 
onset. He had three divisions of 
infantry at his command, one of which 
was that of Lannes. Murat commanded 
the horse. The latter began the attack, 
July 26, 1799, by cleaving the centre of 
the Turkish army, intending to turn its 
flanks, and so avoid the guns of some 
entrenchments that guarded the two 
wings. The impetuosity of his charge 
broke the first line ; but those behind 
stood firm, and although detachments 
of French infantry soon arrived to sup- 
port Murat, his career was stopped, and 
a dreadful hand-to-hand struggle took 
place ; the Turkish artillery, said to be 
directed by English officers, doing gi-eat 
execution among the squadrons of the 
French. The determined spirit of the 
latter, and their superior discipline, at 
length prevailed. Lannes, with his 
soldiers, while the fight was raging in 
the centre, had attacked and carried a 
height called the Sand Mountain, which 
was the pivot of the enemy's position. 
From that moment the French were 
masters of the ground. The Turkish 
commander tried to bring off the remains 
of his army in order, but a panic seized 
most of them ; crowds rushed in a direc- 
tion where Murat's cavalry was ready 
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to rocoivo thorn ; Homo thoii»uri(l» weru 
Habrod on land, and aH many moru 
driven into tlio Hoa and drownou. 'II10 
victory was comviHUi ; and it was the 
laHt >(reat docd or arms of the Krrncli in 
Kgypt. 

When IJonapartc left K^ypt to lof»k 
after his inierestH in I'Vanne, LainieH 
v^a4 one of the Hoven confidential 
oilinerH wliom lie fKirnuaded U> accoin- 

})aiiy hirn in a denertion which woidd 
lave coat all tho ])artie8 dftar, had the 
l)iro(5tory not sunk into rtonUnnpt. In 
all the niisy intrif^iKM whi^di followed, 
Lanuo^ took an earm^Ht part on Uona 
parte'H hohalf ; and although the Oirec 
tory kn(;w that the ground wan mined 
under their feet, none of them had the 
courage to Htep forward and denounce 
tlie chief plotUT i)r any of hiH fu;com* 
pli(K!8. 

On tho (tve of the IHth Hnnnaire 
(Nov. 0, 17»»). Honaparte distrihuUid 
the parttt of all the chief iu;torH in th(t 
drama about to folb)W. Tim Hittings of 
the liOgislature being removed from the 
TuilericH U> the chatisau of HL. Cloud, 
to Iiann(;H wjih aasigned the pOKt of 
" ('ommandaut-Oeneral " of I'ariK, with 
ordf^rH to ke(s)) a wat^ilifid eye on all 
jierM<ms likely to dinturb any new ar- 
rangcmient of tho (iovfjmmfsnt now to 
be hazarded. At an early hour next 
morning, he ntpaired to honapart^t'H 
house, in the Hue de la VicU)irc, where 
ail the aHsociatcH of the num about Ut 
become ma-stcr of France, had agreed 
to renflezvouH. liater in the morning, 
he made one in the military cavalcade 
which H(^t out thence to confront the 
two liCgiHlalive ChambfTH and beard 
the, Oovfsrnment. iJonaparte., on his 
way, n!view(jd the guard Htationed at 
the TuilerieH, made them an exciting 
H]Hnuih, commcndfsd them U) Lamiert' 
enpecial .care, and continued Iuh jour- 
ney, which had an ending we neeu not 
fiarticulariwf. 

When Donaparto l>ecamf> First Con- 
Hul, which may bo said U) have Iwien 
the same night, his gratitude U) those 
who luul hel))ed him into the seat of 
jiowerwas shown in the immediate pro- 
motion of his chief orticers. ()f cr>urw» 
l^anncH was not forgotten. Already 
general of division, he yet obtaimjd tlu» 
command of the 0th ami 1 0th military 
circumscriptions), in which he made 
himself useful U) the (iovernment by 
HU|ipresHing any opjiosition that might 
have become dangoroua. A " consular 



guard/' composod of nicked soldkn, 
Innng created, he waa also made one of 
its cliiefs. 

In the cnmpaign of 1800, whaaBooft' 
parte made his unexpeoted deeoent, hj 
the ])asH of Mount St. Bemazd, into 
Piedmont, T/annen led the ran of the 
French army. A fter distinguiitliiDg hin- 
self in some minor ronoountenit ai Hon- 
tebello he fought a corpH of Au8tritiMi» 
with far inferior numbora, held therait 
bay, and defeated them, aa aoon u 
(teiifiral Victor could come to hia aid. 
This combat took ]>laGti June (I, and w 
memorable from the fact tliat he after- 
wards took Ills ducal name from the 
]dace where it was fought. 

In a few days (June 14, 1800) fol- 
lowed the battle of Marengo, which in- 
flicted such a signal defeat on the Au»* 
trians, that they were glad to sue at 
once for peace. At Marengo the bn- 
very and talent of Jjonnes ahone the 
more conspicuously, as he led the van- 
guard uf)on which fell tho brunt of the 
battle. The soldiers hailed hlmastha 
" I'Vench AJax," and Bonaparte pre- 
sented him with a Habre or Honour. 
nprm tliis field fell a real hero, of an- 
tique mould, General Doaaix, whose 
dr;ath was sincerely lamented by eveij 
man in I'Vancc. To the iseiie of Uua 
desfK;rate stniggle, tlie fiery and yet en- 
during valour of Lannes contnbuted 
greatly; and Desaix coming to therea* 
cue of the main body of the Frenofat 
when they wore virtually defeated^ and 
an irresistible charge of^^ cavalry, being 
made sfiontaneously at a critical moment 
by Kellennann — their united more* 
mentis discomfitfid the Austrian army, 
whicli had hitherto fought with great 
confidence and fdl but complete suc- 
cess. 

Next vear (IHOl) Joannes was sent aa 
French Minister Plenipotentiary to Por- 
tugal. Three years afterwarcw, when 
the Marshals of'^the P^mpire were nomi- 
naU;d, his name appeared the Umih on 
the list. Subsequently he waa ciealed 
Duke of Montebello, and *' Grand Cordoo 
of the fiOgion of Honour," and othn 
honours were heaped upon him. 

In the campaign of 1805, when the 
^so-called) " army of England " at Bou- 
logne was withdrawn and poured into 
Austria, I^annes had the command df 
the fifth corps [there were seren in all, 
bf5sides the reserve] of what waa re- 
nanrjfMl " tho Grand Army." The &nt 
groat operation in which he participatad 
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was the belea^ering of Ulm, so shame 
folly surrendered by the cowardly or in- 
capable Mack. The Austriaus in this 
war were everywhere routed ; and they 
found little better successwhen the Rus- 
sians came to their aid, for both were 
signally defeated in the ''battle of the 
three Emperors/' fought at AusterUtz, 
on the 2nd of December. 

Lannes had the conmxand of two 
divisions on this occasion, and greatly 
distinguished liimself by making an op- 
portune onslaught on the right of the 
Russian army, while other French corps 
were in close combat with its centre and 
left wing. The struggle was fearful, 
and the Russians are said not to have 
fallen into confusion till they had been 
fairly pressed off the field, fighting ob- 
stinately every inch of the way for a 
fiill league. In this fiery tide of war, 
Lannes had two aides-de-camp killed at 
his side. On the 26th of December, the 
treaty of Presburg was signed, which 
dissevered Austria from the coalition 
against Napoleon, the Emperor Alex- 
ander retiring with his army, beaten, 
indeed, but in good order, to renew the 
war upon other ground. 

In the autumn of the year 1806, Na- 
poleou took the field against the Prus- 
siaiis, who had the rashness to encoun- 
ter the French, as it were, single-handed. 
Lauues stiiick the first blow, defeating 
at Saalfield the corps of Prince Louis, 
who was killed in the action. Soon 
afterwards his division, which included 
the Im})erial Foot Guards, was ordered 
to march on to Jena, where he arrived, 
aloup^ with Napoleon himself, on the 
13th of October, when the latter pre- 
pared to attack the Prussian army, then 
in possession, at once. Early in the 
moiTiing of the 14th, when the several 
French corps had been ranged, as Na- 
poleon hoped and expected, upon the 
most advantageous ground, he visited 
the several ])oints, to see that his 
heutenants had imderstood and exe- 
cuted his or(lei*s ; ■when he had the mor- 
tification to find the whole of Lannes' 
artillery, wliich was to begin the 
action, jammed in an issueless ravine, 
which iiad been mistaken, overnight, 
for a roadway. A practicable path was 
immediately cut tlu*ough the end of the 
pass, with amazing celerity, in his pre- 
sence, and the guns, waggons, &c., driven 
or lifted through. Whether this mistake, 
thus obviated, was due to Lannes' heed- 
lessness,we cannot say ; but if it were, he 



made ample amends for the fault in the 
action wMch immediately followed. He 
attacked the extreme left of the Prus- 
sians, kept them in check with inferior 
numbers, and afterwards made a dash 
upon their centre which forced their 
army to shift its position, and brought 
about its complete discomfiture, with a 
loss of 30,000 killed or wounded, and 
about as many taken prisoners — 20O 
cannon being captured by the victors. 

Lannes was forthwith ordered to 
march upon Erfurt, where the Prince of 
Orange commanded a garrison 18,000 
strong, whom he soon obUged to capi- 
tulate. That done, he advanced to 
Spandau, which surrendered to him at 
once. His corps being thus left dis- 
posable, was sent forward to the other 
side of the Spree. On the 21st October, 
one month only from the time of his 
departure from Paris, Napoleon entered 
as a master into Berlin. For a time,, 
Prussia fell into the lowest abjection, 
and her King was deprived of nearly 
every province but those of the electo- 
rate of Brandenberg. 

Napoleon having thus easily disposed 
of the Prussians, hastened to attack the 
Russians, and drive them, if possible, 
out of Poland. But he had now to 
meet a stubborn enemy, and it required 
all his own slrill and the strategy of his 
best heutenants, with the fiery bravery 
of such as Laimes, to overcome. In 
the victories of Eylau and Friedland, 
the Duke of Montebello gained great 
credit. The peace of Tilsit followed,, 
and was concluded July 9, 1807. 

In the succeeding year Lannes ac- 
companied Napoleon into Spain, and 
commanded a corps at the batde of 
Sadala. Saragossa being invested, he 
was appointed to direct the operations- 
of the siege, one of the most memorable 
in modem history. The glory of the 
victors in its capture pales before that 
of the vanquished in its heroic defence. 
The French did not obtain possession 
of the town, or rather of its ruin- 
covered site, till February 13, 1809. 
Meantime, Lannes was suddenly sent 
for by Napoleon, whom he accompanied 
into Germany. At Erfurt, he was pre- 
sent at an interview between his master 
and the Emperor Alexander, at which 
the latter gave renewed assurance of hi» 
eternal attachment to French interests ! 
Soon afterwards, Laimes was allowed a 
respite from the toils of war, and retired 
to a beautiMdcnhaiii he had purchased 
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at MaiBoiiH, on tlio Hoinn, a fnw niiloH }>o- 
low l^aritj. Here li« imihhwI tlie wiiit<»r 
tnontliH of IHOH-)^ tuHting a r('])OHo with 
]iiH family lie waH not long to enjoy. 

Karly m tin) Hpring of the following 
year, tno Kmporor KninciH, of AuHtria, 
had matured liiH preparutionH for taking 
the iiold againHt the Kreneh, whoHO 
domination had biicome nnHU])portahle 
to his people. Three Heparate armieH 
were ready to encoiinU^r Huch forcen aH 
Napoleon waw Biire to marcli prom])tly 
forwardH. The AuHtriann formed an 
aggregate of almont 40(),0()() Bu])pow?d 
effective men, eommandctd Heverally by 
the ArchdnkeK CharleK, John, and Fer- 
ilinand ; the firHt waH HtationiMl on the 
Rhine, the neeond in Italy, the last in 
Poland. 'J'he AuHtrianfl nia<lo an eariHJHt 
appeal to the spirit of nationality amongHt 
the (iennanH, but all in vain. In faet, 
a large portion of the force led by Na- 
poleon agaiuKt ttie AuBtrianH were Oer- 
mauB tlieniHelveB. 

'J'he moveinentH of tlie AuHtrians in 
the firHt campaign werf) KluggiHh, thoKo 
of tlie Frenc;h rapid indeed. Napohion 
gained five vi(;t<)ri(!Hupon anmany HiiccfiH- 
sivedayH (May IK— 2t>) at Pfaffifiihofen, 
'I'hann, Ai»enBh(jrg, and Kekmiihl. The 
Archduke CharleH now retreated into 
Hohemia, and left the roiui open to 
Vienna. The defiance of that city wan 
<'Titnisted to the Archduke Maxiniiliiin. 
'I'he rent of the Imperial family had 
njtired. The advanccwl guard of the 
French army, led by Murat and LanncH, 
arrived cloHe to the Hubur})H ])efore the 
AuHtriariH had lime to blow up the 
"Thabor Hridge," which they had min(id 
with that intention ; and the French at 
oTi(;e madf) a lodgment, of which the 
beHi(>g(ul could notdJHpoHHefw tliem. But 
for this act of eounigo and pnjsencij f>f 
mind, tlui Fren(;h vanguard might have 
bei'U kept out of Vif^iina fc)r a considcr- 
Mii time. Tiannen chuckh;d greatly at 
the BUCceHS which attended what may 
]>e called an act of iwpndenrfi aK well as 
<luring. I'he following ih the account 
he himself gave of the affair : *' I was 
walking with Murat on the right bank 
of the Danulx;, when we observed on 
the left bank, which whs occnpi<!d hy 
the Austrians, some works going on, tluj 
evident inUsntion of wliich was Uy blow 
up the bridge on th(} approach of our 
troor)s. The fools hful the temerity Uy 
make these preparations under onr very 
noses ; but Wf) gave them a good lesson ! 
Having arranged our jilan, we returned 



to give ordera; and I entninted tlie 
command of my column of (irenadien 
to an officer on whose courage and 
intelligence I could rely. J then returned 
to the bridge, accompanied by Murat 
and some othorH. AVe advanced, seetn- 
ingly unconcerned, and entered into 
conversation with the commander of a 
post f)n the middle part of the bridge. 
W(5 sjK^ke to him about a pretended 
armistice, which, we observed, wan 
about to be concluded. Wliile con- 
versing witli the AtiBtrian officerB, we 
coTitrived to make them turn their 
n^gards to the left bank; and then, 
Hgreeably to the orders we had given, 
my column of Grenadiers adraooed on 
the bridge. The Austrian cannoneen, 
on the left bank, seeing their officen 
mixed up with us, did not dare, or at 
b'ust liesitated, to fire; my colunui 
lulvance^l, at a quick stop. Murat and ], 
))lacing ourselves at its head, we soon 
gained the left bank. We set to work, 
s(mie of us, and throw into the river all 
the combustibles prepared for blowing 
up the bridge which crossed it ; others 
of niy men took nossossion of the bat- 
terries (tnicted to uofend the Uite'flU'pont. 
In a word, the poor deluded Austrians 
were p(!rfe(;tly astounded when I told 
them they were our prisonerH !*' In a 
short time afUir the successful execution 
of this stratagem, a few siege pieces 
were brought uj) and began to play 
upon the Impi^rial Palace and otiier 
cfiif'f 1)uildings in the city. On the JSili 
of May, it surrendered. Napoleon, now 
arriving, took un his ({uarteni in the 
(country palace oi Hchonbrunn. When 
th(> capital was lost, but not before, 
the Archduke Charles arrived, having 
be(m sent to deftmd it ! Finding it in the 
possession of the Frmicli, he was fain to 
retin; He tofik up a position near the 
h.'ft bank of the Danuue, with his own 
force and the corns of the Archduken 
Louis and Maximilian ; Uiis formidable 
host then occupied the plain of Marok- 
feld srxl the heights of the liisamberg. 
The Austrians bad at their command a 
friendly country, rich in resources, with 
ik)b(;mia, Moravia, and Hungary to fall 
back up(m ; and a wide and rapid river 
in froTit, then swoollen with the melted 
wintjjr snows. Taught by experience, 
the Archdukes destroyed aJl the bridges 
by which the French might crosfl to 
encountfsr their army. 

Na()oleon, haying reconnoitered the 
AuHtnan position, prepared to oopttruot 
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a bridge for the passage of his army at 
Ebersdorf, some six miles below Vienna, 
where the Danube expands and encircles 
several islands, the largest of which, 
called Lobau, is about nine miles in 
circumference. The flood, through the 
interposition of these islands, being 
divided into three water-ways, it was 
necessary to throw as many bridges 
across it. On the 18th of May, &ie 
bridge to the small or nearer island was 
finished; next day that to Lobau; 
and early on the 20th, the bridge between 
the latter and the left bank of the 
Danube. In the forenoon of that day, 
the men of the vanguard began to land 
on the fui-ther shore, and not till the 
afternoon was theu* passage opposed, 
when, as the French accounts aver, only 
35,000 men had formed into line. The 
scene then suddenly changed ; the Aus- 
trian army, which had been all this 
time under cover, came into full view, 
occupying a position in a plain between 
Aspem, half a mile off, and Essling, 
distant a mile and three-quarters from 
the bridge. The French took possession 
of these \'iUages, and prepared for battle. 
They had uot long to wait. The generals 
were in doubt as to what amount of 
force they bad to oppose. Lannes thought 
they were in presence of a detached corps 
of the main Austrian army ; Massena, 
with better judgment, maae sure that 
they had its whole strength to encounter. 
The first movement of the Austrians 
was to attack the village of Aspem, 
which, being obstinately defended, was 
taken and retaken several times. Essling 
was similarly attacked, won, and lost. 
Here Lannes was worsted, and nearly 
taken prisoner, in spite of all his resist- 
ance: but a charge of cavalry, directed 
by Kapoleou, released him from his 
danger. Night came on and gave a 
welcome respite to the French ; whose 
numbers, greatly thinned, were recruited 
from the Isle of Lobau, as fast as the 
men could be got over. Early next 
morning, May 22, the battle recom- 
menced. The Austrians fought with 
great bravery, and (for once) were 
directed with much judgment. The 
struggle on the second day began at 
four in the morning, and lasted tiU 
darkness again closed upon the com- 
batants. While the battle was at the 
hottest, word was conveyed to Napoleon, 
that he must not expect the arrival of 
Davoust with his corps, the passage of 
the river being interrupted by the carry- 



ing away of the connecting bridges. 
This was owing to a master-stroke of the 
Archduke Charles, who ordered a nmn- 
ber of heavy rafts, barges loaded with 
stones, and even entire water-mills, 
constructed of wood, to be collected 
above Lobau, and then let them loose 
upon the swollen ciurent of the Danube, 
so that coming down with resistless 
force, they at once carried away the 
frail works of the French engineers. 
The knowledge of this disaster, com- 
bined with the non* arrival of expected 
supplies of ammunition, half-paralysed 
the action of the French ; and nothing 
but a retreat, it seemed, could save the 
remnants of the army from total perdi- 
tion. But the Austrian Archduke knew 
not how, or neglected, to finish the work 
he had so well begun, and allowed Na- 
poleon time enough to get together a 
number of pontoons, by which his 
shattered bands were enabled to recross 
to the nearer branch of the Danube, and 
regain the Isle of Lobau. 

While these transactions were taking 
place. Marshal Lannes fell wounded on 
another part of the field. His career of 
glory was finished. The circumstances 
attending his death are thus related by 
an eye-witness his friend Genercd 
Pelet :— 

" Towards three or four o'clock, p.m., 
riding slowly behind the line of Light 
Infantry posted between Essling and 
Aspem, Lannes was encouraging them 
by his words. Beside him was General 
Pouzet, a veteran who had been his 
military instructor, and who had come 
with him from Spain. They had not 
gone far together when a bullet struck 
Pouzet on the forehead, and laid him 
dead at the feet of Lannes, who, dread- 
ftdly shocked, could proceed but a 
short way further in the direction of 
Essling, when he rode down into a 
hollow, and came to a stand-still, 
seeming overwhelmed with distress. A 
little while ailer, some soldiers came 
towards the place where he was carry- 
ing along tbe body of his friend. 
Lannes shrunk from the sight, averted 
his eyes, and exclaimed, *Will tliis 
terrible sight follow me, then, wherever 
I go?' He got up, and moved onward 
to another spot in the same hollow, 
where a few oflBcers, who, like himself, 
had escaped the death which had over- 
taken many others, gathered around 
him, a lull having occurred in the 
onset of the Austrians. He sat his 
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horse, at tliiu tiinu, with liiu kuecH 
croBticd, and was looking firoimd him, 
when a K]Hjnt bullet, of four or five 
pounds weight, coming, as if by chaneo, 
madly from the direction of l^jizej-sdorf', 
glanced from the ground near by, and 
Htnick the Marhlial, took off one leg, 
and cruslied tlie kner'-pan of tlio otlier. 
This terrible blow at once dcjprived 
him of conHciousness, and he fell, witli- 
out s])eaking a word, upon the ground. 
Napoleon, who hapjMJiKjd to be at no 
great diHtauce, and having liis <>yo 
turned that way, saw from tlie uniform 
of tlie Kufl'erer, tlmt one of his general 
offlcei-H had fallen, and said, in his 
usual laconic way, * Who in that dropt 
down yonder ? Go and inquire, and let 
me know.' 'I'lie oflicer thus a<Uln*Ks(;d, 
one of his stall", went accordingly. 1 1 j)on 
his return, tlie Kmm;ror said, 'Well?' 
The olHcer answered, in sadness. * Sire, 
it is Marshal Lanmjs.' Napoleon's 
eountonance fell. Sliortly afterwards, 
twelve grenadiers, having made a kind 
of litter, formi'd of oak branc^hes laid 
across th(;ir muskets, u]ion which tliey 
had raistrd tho wounderl Marshal, wen; 
bearing him along, and hadrcjached the 
spot where tlie Kmi»eror stood, when the 
latttjr dismounttMl, run up, and seeing 
that the patient was still in a kind of 
stupor, sjiid to him, ' Laiuies, my friend, 
dost tjjou know me? It is 1 — it is th<* 
KmjMjror — it is Honapartc; — thy friend. I 
fiannes, Lannes, thou shalt be spared ! 
to us.* The Marshal, iiwak(jned as it | 
were by these wrirds of kindness, rejjlied, . 
but with painful eilbit, * I desire to live, 
if it were only to s<irve you, as well as our 
beloved P'rance. Hut 1. fear, before an 
iiour pass^is, you will have lost him who 
was your best friend.' N'apohion was 
scjnsii^ly aflecUid; he kissed his favourite 
Wivtjral tiin<;s. 1 ianncis, weak as he was 
from loss of blood, was yet able to ptiss 
his arms round tlie Mmp(;ror's injck, 
and aU'ectionattily return his cantsses. 
hut suddenly removing them, In; said, 
' AdifMi, Sire, take care of your own life, 
so precious to all !' lie then caused the 
b(farers to proocMMl to Kn/ersdorf, wh(;re 
Lannes was ])laced in the house of a 
brewer, which was already encumbfa-od 
with the dead and dying, for it was not 
possible to get him across tin; Danube 
till two days after. Meantime, it was 
needful to operaUj surgically. Tjannes 
hubmitUid patiently to the amputation 
of one thigh ; hut when told that the 
other leg must bo cut off above the kuec, 



he obstinately inBi^ted it should aot be 
done. When he becujuo a liUla calm, 
ho made in^iuiir conoeniing the case 
of Count de Palii, who had sufiereda 
siinikr amputation, aud supplied the 
deiiciency by an iugeuious meobauical 
contrivance. As tlio surgeons expected, 
tliu irritation jjroduced l>y the orushed 
knee, and otlier causes, iuciuding tlie 
viol(!nt e.xcitfimeut of thoir patient, 
brought on a fever, during the night, ojf 
the very worst character ; it wa* accom- 
panied by delinura, in which, he called 
pitcously for his wife — for his childieu. 
On the 2')rd, he was taken to the Isle of 
r.ohau, where he would bo better at- 
ieinhid to. Napoleon caused Dr. Fruick, 
a (Jennan surgeon of eminence, to come 
from Vienna, to aid with bis advice the 
l''rench surgeons, in trying to save tlie 
life of fianues. ft was aJl in vain; fcoiu 
the ^4th of May to the :30tli, the day he 
expired, he had not one moment's con- 
sciousness of his own state, nor did be 
once recognise the Emperor, who visited 
him regularly, aJid left liis couch ususlly 
with tearful eyes." 

The remains of T^inues were em- 
balmed and sent to Paiis, wliere they 
were dej>osited in the Pautlieon — that 
cdiiico of many distinctions. 

Among the estimations of tlie clia- 
ract(;r, merits, and demerits of his chief 
oilicers, dictated by Napoleon in exile, 
we find the following appreciation of 
our hero : ** Jn him, courage rose above 
mind; but every day his mind was 
mounting, steji by step, to the level of 
his courage, f estcjcnied liiui very 
highly, and made much of him. Tlieni 
was not one of all my generals who, ni 
their atta(;hnient to me, rose tcj his level, 
(n s^)me, the stream rose as high as the 
middle, in others to the chin ; in some 
love for me covered them all over, head 
and ears ; but the number of such, wat 
very few, and fiannes was ono of theui 
. . . 1^'or a long time ho was only i 
dashing Hahrenr ; but by degrees lu 
manifest<jd military talent of tlie first 
order. I found him a pigmy in tb^ arl 
of war ; he at last attained the stature 
of a giant. ... My ))oor Lanues bad 
))ass<;d the night which ])reueded thi: 
iiattle, in Vienna, aud did not occupy fl 
solitary couch either while there. He 
rejiaired to his jiost next morning 
without taking needful food, and did 
not break his fiist tlio whole of that 
day of feverish exertbn. Being in aa 
exiiausted state when tlio deadly blov 
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orushed his frame, he could not bear 
the loss of blood, nor endure the trial 
■of a severe operation. It is commonJy 
«aid that men who receive bad wounob 
-will often prefer to die rather than bear 
the torture they occasion. I think such 
€aees are few ; for it is in the prospect 
of coming death that the mind clings 
most to hopes of continued life. Lannes, 
the bravest of men, though deprived of 
lioth limbs, certainly did not wish to die. 
Eesenting the advice and handlings of 
the surgeons, he once declared to me 
whsm I came to see him, that they de- 
served luiiujing for treating so infamously 
one who was a marshal ! The fact was, 
he- had just overheard one of them in- 
timate to me in a whisper, not meant to 
reach his quick ear, that it was impos- 
sible he could ever recover. [He had 
previously said to them, in angry re- 
monstrance, ' What! do you think I'll 
peril my young life by submitting to 
your butcherly cuttings ?'] During his 
cruellest suffering he still kept a^hg 
for me : if present, he would clasp me 
as if I could give him Hfe ; if absent, 
his uiind jjtill clung to my image : it 
seemed as if he could think of no one — 
of nothing else. This was in him a 
kind of iustiuct. Nevertheless, he must 
really have loved his wife and children 
more tlian he did me, and yet he did 
not S2^eak of them, simply because he 
had no protection to expect from them, 
A« he was their natural protector, so 
(lid he think me his. I was for him 
something tutelar, something apart from 



and su^rior to himself: a kind of 
second JProvidence to him, which he 
dying implored to arise and save him ! 
A report has been spread about that he 
died fririously reproaching, nay, cursing 
me. It was alleged that he had taken 
an utter aversion to me : how absurd! 
Lannes, on the contrary, adored me. 
And, on my side, I always knew him to 
be one whom I could most rely upon, 
under all circumstances. I do not 
doubt that, in the freedom of one of 
his proud, fiery moods — ^for he was an 
outspeaking man — he may have blurted 
out some word of disregard; but had 
any one else done the like, he would 
have broken the head of the speaker at 
once. On the other hand, who can be 
quite sure of any one ? Still, I do not 
think that, had m siurived till the dis- 
astrous times which followed^ in Lannes* 
nature could have been found that care- 
lessness for the honour of his country, 
that ingratitude to me, which many 
others manifested. After all, there is 
little probability that, even if he had 
survived his last wound, he could have 
escaped his death in battle for any 
length of time. So there was small 
likelihood of his ever being exposed to 
the temptation which corrupted others. 
But if he had been in life when the 
crisis came, he was one whose talent 
and gallantry would have gone fiar to 
raise his country from the depression 
brought about by the invasions and 
spoUations inflicted on it by its ene- 
mies." A. B. 
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Ix tliG heart of one of our most ancient 
cities, surrounded by the picturesque 
Dttemorials of a past age, was William 
Etty born, on the 10th of March, 1787. 
lork, as it once stood — with its narrow 
Ending streets, its ruined walls, its 
Bars and Barbicans and Posterns, its 
louses with their quaintly-gabled forms 
md carved conceits, on which played 
estlessly the lights and shadows — nur- 
ored the painter's early genius, and first 
aade him feel the poetry of life. His 
»ther was a miller and gingerbread 
aker, and his small shop, with its gilded 
^ares, was famed the county over. His 
iother was the sister of an " Esquire," 



himself the son of an artisan, but adopted 
by a wealthy widow of distant kin as her 
heir. Her marriage to the humble Mr. 
Etty, then a miller at Hayton, gave 
great offence to her parvenu brother; 
and as he had it in his power to do so, 
he at once dismissed her husband from 
his situation, and left the young couple 
to struggle alone with the adverse stream 
of fortune. Their industry and worth 
soon overcame these temporaiy difficul- 
ties; and when William — the seventh in 
a family of ten — arrived, they were com- 
fortably settled in their business. 

Mrs. Etty was a woman of unusual 
energy and tialent. The impress of her 

8 2 
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character was evident in all household 
arrangements; and to her, more per- 
haps Uian to any one, was William in- 
deoted for the hahits that insured his 
success. The family means were scanty, 
and his elder brothers had already drawn 
largely upon them. His education con- 
sequently suffered — at school it was brief 
and meagre in the extreme. Abroad, 
there were the inspirations of the old 
town, that kindled his imagination be- 
fore he was conscious whence the influ- 
ence came. The Minster, with its Gothic 
glories and resplendent colours, was an 
especial object of attraction, and spoke 
a language to him that he was not slow 
to interpret. There — though his parents 
were Methodists, and he sometimes ac- 
companied them to chapel — he with the 
instinct of an artist preferred to wor- 
ship. Already his aptitude for design 
had become manifest. His first crayon 
was a farthing's worth of white chalk ; 
and another, simpler and still less costly, 
was a straycoal, charred by himself in 
the fire. Woe to the uncovered floor or 
wall that he approached. At the dame- 
school he slipped into endless scrapes ; 
and on the advent of breeches, and un- 
der other supervision, when his pockets 
had become a depository for the whole 
arcana of his art, he speedily recom- 
mended himself " to unfavourable notice 
in pedagogic quarters." His " first par 
tron" was a Mr. Hadon, a respectable 
tradesman, who, purchasing gingerbread 
at the shop, had taken notice of him 
and commissioned a " horse," for which 
he remunerated him with a penny. 
Another patron was the neighbouring 
whitesmith, who, besides occasional hal^ 
pence for chalk, would give him the use 
of his broad sheets of iron, and broader 
shop-floor, to sketch upon. His mother 
one day, by way of reward for some of 
his virtues, permitted him to use some 
colours t mixed with gum-water; and the 
pleasure afforded " amounted to ecstacy." 
His first box of paints was a later acqui- 
sition, given him by one of his brothers. 
His scliool-fellows recal him as an un- 
gainly-looking little fellow, with large 
head, and sandy hair " standing all 
ways"^n manners more like a girl 
than a boy, timid and quiet, often teased 
by them, and not associating much with 
any one, but constantly sketching in his 
copybooks. During play hours he wan- 
dered about the city, looking at the 
prints in the windows, studying the 
ousts, or admiring the Chinese figures 



painted on the tea-chests in the gTOoers' 
shops; at night he came home, and 
amused himself by copying, from rectA- 
lection, what he had seen. These qniat 
years too soon ran out, and years (A 
busy and unwelcome toil succeeded. 
When only eleven and a half he mis 
apprenticed to a printer at Hull, and 
sent from his mother's apron-strings "to 
swim the sea of life." 

A rough course was before him, and 
one of many temptations ; and now the 
sense of duty, and the love and fear of 
God, fostered in him by his paientB, 
stood him in good stead. Tne HiiO, 
Poc/ret was printed at the office where 
he was engaged. As a compositor, ho 
was hardly worked, sometimes at his 
case tUl twelve o'clock at ni|^t, and 
required to be up again by filTS in the 
morning ; but what grioYed him most, 
and made his position most irksome, was 
the loss of Sunday — for the newspaper 
appearing on Monday, he was allowed 
no day of rest. His love of drawing 
did not yet forsake him ; in the offiee, 
at odd moments, he sketched on the 
floor, or walls, figures that often de- 
ceived from their verisimilitude, hot 
that brought him into trouble witii his 
unsympathising master; and in the 
kitchen he lost the good graces of the 
servant, as he sat in her way, poring 
over his slate. But he scmpmoosly ab- 
stained from infiinging on the hours d 
work, or permitting his tastes and as- 
pirations to divert him from the acquire 
ment of his trade. His broker Walter 
thirteen years his senior, and who hac 
already pushed his fortunes in thi 
world, came at length to his rescue ; anc 
recognising the indications of talent 
secmred a promise that he should b< 
permitted to exercise his favourite ar 
at all lawful times of leisure. Thoogl 
plodding diligently forward in un 
beaten track of duly, Etty dreamt onlj 
of being a painter. "Everything," he 
would say in after days, " spake to me 
of the greatness of Art ; all that paaaed 
through my hands as a printer. And I 
fed my soul with the prints in tiie 
printsellers' windows." Now, too, he 
was visited by the impulse to read. His 
accomplishments at school extended 
little beyond reading and writing ; and 
the foundation of whatever book4mow- 
ledge he possessed was laid at tiiis 
period By his efforts he samumnted 
the disadvantages of his slender ednci- 
tion, and taught himself mare than tiw 
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ordinary run of artists ever know. The 
last years of his apprenticeship dragged 
heavily on ; he counted the years, 
weeks, days, and even hours; yet 
honestly mlfilled the indentures to 
which his parents liad pledged him. 
At last came the long- anticipated day, 
October 23, 1805; and the "golden 
hour of twelve," watched for on the 
dial-plate of Hull high church, struck 
his dehverance. From that date to 
within a month of his death, an ever- 
recurring entry in Etty's letters and 
diaries is this : " Anniversary of my 
emancipation from slavery ;" but to the 
struggle consummated then, the painter 
was wont to ascribe the whole success 
of his after life. 

For three weeks after this auspicious 
event, Etty worked as a journeyman 
printer, "expecting every moment a sum- 
mons to London." He had written to his 
uncle, a gold-lace merchant (in the firm 
of Bodley, Etty, and Bodley), entreat- 
ing his permission to pui*sue his chosen 
art. His uncle hesitated, but finally 
agreed to have him on a visit for a few 
months, that lie might jud^e of his 
capability. The zealous aspirant was 
at York when the joyous news arrived. 
His j^rovidont mother packed his little 
parrel of iiocossaries for him, and would 
with them have enclosed his printer's 
apron ; but he refused to take it. He 
would follow his true calling, and that 
" if ho got but threepence a day at it." 
Arrived in the modem Babel, his 
patrons, as a first test of his powers, re- 

Suested him to draw a favourite cat. 
►ut came the crayons from his waist- 
coat pocket, and with facility and spirit, 
and to the life, he completed the pic- 
ture. Other similar commissions fol- 
lowed — all in execution equally ap- 
proved. In fine, William's fortune was 
made, though it was yet long years in 
reversion. His brother Walter pro- 
mised to find him in cash; and his 
uncle in a home ; and then, in his nine- 
teenth year, and near its close, the 
object of his ambition seemed achieved, 
and happiness unknown before to be 
positively in his gi-asp. It was like 
the exultation of a young athlete, 
proud to join in the race, and full of 
hope and fire before one step is taken 
towards the goal. 

Etty had to begin with the elements 
at an age when most of his profession 
are studying how to apply them. One 
year was passed in solitary application, 



in drawing from prints, or nature, or 
from anything he could get hold of. 
" My first academy," he tells us,* ** was 
a nlaster-cast shop. I drew in heat and 
cold; sometimes, the snow blowing into 
my studio, under the door, white as the 
casts." In time he completed a draw- 
ing from the antique, which he thought 
might be shown as a specimen of his 
skm. Accordingly, he secured an in- 
troduction to Opie, and by lum was 
passed on to Fuseli, the Keeper of the 
Koyal Academy, who admitted him as 
Probationer of the Academy's schools. 
This distinction of student, long co- 
veted and now highly prized, brought 
him into close alliance with many a 
now celebrated name. There CoUins, 
Jackson, Mulready, Hilton, Leslie, and 
others, were studying for fame; there 
was Wilkie, already painter of the Vil- 
lage PoUticianSf and painting the Blind 
Fiddler; and there, too, sat Haydon, 
burning with the zeal that, fed by pride 
and circumstance, was to blacken and 
consume his life. " Poor Haydon ! 
glorious in his enthusiasm," thought 
Etty, as he mourned over his end. To 
him he always acknowledged himself 
indebted for encouragement, and would 
declare that, but for his persuasion, he 
should hardly have persevered. 

Mr. Gilchrist informs us, in his Lifef 
— from which we derive the principal 
facts of this sketch — that Etty used in 
private to relate that at first, while 
knowing little of art, ere London or 
Academy had been seen, he had thought 
to pamt Landscape : " The sky was so 
beautiful and the effects of hght and 
cloud. Afterwards, when I found that 
all the great painters of antiquity had 
become thus great through painting 
Great Actions and the Human Form, I 
resolved to paint nothing else. And 
finding" — ^this was later — " God's most 
glorious work to be Woman, that all 
human beauty had been concentrated 
in her, I resolved to dedicate myself to 
painting — not the draper's or milliner's 
work — but God's most glorious work, 
more finely than ever had been done." 

But before this settlement of purpose, 
there were many diflBculties to be en- 
countered. Sir Thomas Lawrence was 
now the reigning prince of pamters by 
genera] consent, in default of a better. 

* Art-Union Antoblognptay. 

t Life of William Sttjr, R.A. By Alexander GO- 
Christ, or tlie Middle Temple, BarristerHit-LAW. 
Bogne. 
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His Ktylo had a cortiiin faH^nuatiou for 
Fitty, aiwl itM influeiico upon him wa8 
111 (J ffrcattT from an arrangement made 
between thorn at this time. His ever- 
liberal luiele paid down a liundred 
guineas to J^iwreuce to take his nephew 
as his jnipil lor one year. A room was 
accorded to Uie student, with full lilKjrtv 
to ftoi)y J iawnjnce's pictures, and to ask 
advice at such moments as liis rnvMUtr 
might chnnce to })e diwaigagtul. In 
that Cjn;(*k-strfM;t attic began another 
Htniggle, linaily crowned with success, 
but heavily ta.\ing all his powers of en- 
durance. The ex(t(^llen(5(}s of Lawrence 
wore of a kind not <!asily copied, and 
his incessant occupations prev(!ntcd his 
rendering much, if any, assistance U) 
his pupil. " I tried vainly enough for 
a length of tim«;," says Ktty, " till dc- 
Hi)air almost overwhelmed ma. 1 was 
Kjady to run away. My desi»oudoncy 
incn;a.«ed : i was almost henifie myself, 
llonj was ihii turn of my fate." A voUm 
within said, Pi.-rsevere ; and, though 
almost beatei), he obcsyed its behest jiiid 
triumplied. liefore the y(!ar's (j.^pira- 
tion, he (jould copy Lawrence sr)mewhat 
to his own satisfaction, though ])robably 
not really to much pemiauent advan- 
tage ; but it is a proof of the natural 
<;xcellenco of his genius tliat ho con- 
tracted so little enduring evil from this 
continuous study of the great mannerist. 
He was ghul, when the time came 
round, again to b<5 i)erfectly free ; oucAi 
more ** tlm old masters and nature " Ikj- 
eiuno his models; by day he drew 
heads, and in the evening tlie figure. 
Daily wtis he found without fail at his 
post in the Life-school, delighthig in an 
atUindance destined to exceed all prece- 
dent for constancy. Sometim(»8 he was 
ftmployed hy bis latfj masUjr in making 
copies, but the " servility of imitation " 
annoyed him. I'ar more congijuial wcjre 
those pursuits that led directly to inde- 
pendent excellence. There was no lack 
of enthusiasm in his studies of anatomy 
and his drawings from tlie living form, 
or in his carefid scrutiny of the great 
mast<5rpiec(is of liis art. Liglit and 
colour warn his favourite themes of ex- 
periment. *' I (jstablishcd theoricjs of 
action of tlie human figure ; endear 
Toured to (iomjKjse my group» on the 
])rincii)les I hail drawn from an ex- 
tended study of Nature, not only in the 
fitudio and in the academy, but in tlio 
streets, iields, rooms — wherever the 
Hi)ontaneou0 actioiis of the ilgiire pre- 



M*nted tliemselveH. For on this maiulv 
depends their grace, truth, and bouity. 
Jn 1R09, Etty'H uncle died, and he 
lost the kind home tliat, for nearly ibur 
years, had Blicltonsd and oheered him. 
A handsome legacy was a ix>or compen- 
sation for Hucii a loHH, but it waa of 
critical service in the deeiKviing Htruggle. 
Mis brother Walter, now a partner in 
the gold-lace buMneas, continued to 
stand by him, and, when necemary, to 
lend a helping hand. Tlie coming 
years were to justify this generous re- 
liance on his genius; but aa yet do 
glimmering streaks of light played m 
the horizon to betok(in Uio dawning of 
a brilliant success, llio Hilver and gold 
medals in the Antique, the IMs, and 
the Painting Kchools were competed for, 
but none of them gained. Pictnrea were 
sent for exhibition, but returned year 
aft(T year, both from the Academy ind 
tlie British (iaihiry. It wan hard toiling 
up th(i rugged aUiop, but the traveller 
had a brave heart. "Deep wan the 
wound my vanity and self-conceit had 
r(;ceived. l$ut it was a deep cut in 
order to cure. 1 began to tliink I wftB 
not half the clever fellow I had imar 
giiH^d. Indeed, 1 began to auqiect I 
was no clever fellow at all. I tliougfat 
there must be wmui radical defect. Mj 
(former) master told me tlie truth in Bfl 
AattcTing tenns. He said I had a verj 
gorxl eye for colour; but tluLt I wat 
lamentably deficient in all other respeoti 
(;lmost. I believed him. 1 girded U| 
my loins, and set to work to cure thesi 
defcicts. I lit the lamp at both ends o: 
the day. I studied the Skeleton, th< 
origin and the insertion of the muscles 
I sketched from Albiuus. 1 drew in flu 
moming; T paintid in tlie evening 
and after the lloyal Academy, went an< 
drew from the prints of the antiqui 
statues of the Gapitoline, the Clemen 
tina, 1^'lorentine, and otlier galleriea. ! 
returned home; kej)t in my ftte al 
night, to the groat dismay of my land 
lord, that 1 might get up early nex 
moming, before daylight, to draw. Ii 
short, 1 workfid with such energy wan 

fiersevcranoe to conquer my radical de 
ects, that at last a l)0tter state of tliiiigi 
bcigan to dawn, like tlie sun through i 
Noveml>er fog." 

The artist's note-book of this pexiod 
abounds in emphatic entries of r^iohei 
and maxims to stimulate and sustain 
him in his exertions. His enthuaaam 
betrays itself in their freqiient repeti- 
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tion, and in the plentiful use of italics 
and capitals. " Use yourself to that 
way of life which is best, and custom 
wrU make it delightful," is an oft-re- 
curring recipe for failing effort. "Be 
steadfast and firm in pursuit; not idly 
turning to this thing and that, and 
trifling away your time in subjects 
foreign to the art.'* " The continual 
dropping of water weareth away stones." 
•* Study and labour are the price of im- 
provement." " Eaklt bising is a 
shorter path to eminence than sleep." 
" Above all things," be writes, in words 
of his own, " endeavotu* to bridle the 
sensual passions. For be assured, their 
gratification in an unlawful way is 
always attended with much more dis- 
gust, remorse, and pain, than real plea- 
sure ; which, I am persuaded, is to be 
found only in a generous, upright, and 
virtuous conduct, accompanied by those 
fascinating charms which attend intel- 
lectual and refined pursuits." Then 
there is a series of "Aphorisms and 
Remarks," relating to his art, which de- 
monstrate the wisdom of the culture he 
bestowed on himself. *'Form must, 
above colour, be attended to ;" " Draw- 
ing is the soul of art," are early 
mementos, interspersed with elaborate 
obsei-vations and precepts. In one 
place, for instance, he records a dis- 
co veiy respecting half -tints ; and to im- 
press on his mind its vast importance, 
makes a " Memorandum and Resolu- 
tion. That I should think the best 
way in future would be : First night, 
to correctly draw and outline the figure 
only; Second night, carefully paint4n 
the figure (with black and white, and 
Indian red, for instance) ; the next — 
having secured it with copal — glaze^ 
and then scumble on the bloom ; glaze 
in the shadows and touch on the lights 
carefiilly. And it is done. — ^It is a mor- 
tifying proof 'how vast is art, how 
narrow human wit' — to reflect how long 
I have painted, and that I should have 
neglected this very essential part erf 
good colouring so long. But now, 
having my eyes open, I trust I shall 
ever be alive to its importance; not 
go on painting over and. over again*— 
every time getting deeper and deeper in 
error ; but endeavour to make every 
part of my work tell ; nor do over to- 
night what I did last night — O, Father 
of every good and perfect gift ! do Thou 
be pleased to assist my blindness ; and 
gi-ant that in this and all other advances 



to knowledge, I may be ever conscious 
of Thy goodness, and use them to the 
advantage and good of society, for 
Christ's sake. Amen." 

But while this process of self-disci- 
pline was quietly preparing Etty for 
great achievements, he at last obtained 
admission to the long-sought arena of 
fame. One of his "ideal" pieces — 
Telemachus Rescuing tlie Princess Antiape 
from the Wild Boar — found a place on 
the walls of the Academy's Exhibition 
in 1811 ; and in the preceding year, he 
had secured a similar honour at the 
British Institution by his Sappho. An 
entrance once gained, we find his name 
recurring in the " Catalogues" of each 
successive season, attached to mis- 
cellaneous subjects that betoken some 
ambition, but as yet no fixity of purpose. 

Etty was now nearly thirty, and had 
studied his art for eleven years. In the 
autumn of 1816, in accordance with a 
long-cherished wish, he started on a 
journey to Italy, to complete his educa- 
tion — ^his brother furnishing the needful 
supplies. But the step proved a com- 
plete failure — the only one in his long 
career. For a moment he faltered in 
devotion to his calling ; his heart had 
transferred its affections. Shortly before' 
his departure, he had fallen in love — 
" one of my prevailing weaknesses " — 
and this "miserable madness" prostrated 
his otherwise stalwart spirit ; new scenes 
failed to revive his usual ardom*, though 
they ultimately availed to cure the 
specific disease. His route lay through 
Dieppe and Rouen to Paris, and thence, 
through Geneva, to Florence ; but hift 
home-sickness magnifies annoyances at 
every stage. " 1 hope I shall like Italy 
better than Paris," he writes, "or I 
shall not feel resolution to stop a year. 
If I don't, I shall content myself with 
seeing what I think Worth while ; and 
then return." The joimiey across the 
Alps introduced him to combinations of 
form and hue altogether novel, and 
neither a heavy heart nor the petty 
grievances of the way miite sufficed to 
repress his admiration oithe grand and 
exquisite scenery that alternated along 
the route. No milk is to be had here, 
no tea, or anything genial ; he has to 
bustle about — great tea drinker as he is 
— and make himself a cup of tea in the 
dirty kitehen ; and to-day, alas, he has 
the mortification to find his pewter tea- 
pot with a large hole broken in it " 
travellmg. But then out-of-doors axi< 
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upon the mountainB, tlio very air i» 
inspiration, and the awful roclcH, tlio 
precipiccfl, troeH fallen with tho mauHeH 
that upheld them — tho ruins of nature 
— thicKots and forests, and roaring 
waters, and over all tho changinf( yet 
ever suhlime sky, impress his imagina- 
tion, and ho realises "tho dreams of 
I)anto and Milton." And when these 
" Alpine and chaotic terrors " soften 
their aHi>ect, ** chestnut trees, the rich 
scenery of Piedmont, and luxuriant 
vales of Italy hurst on the view." 

At llorcnce, however, his spirit, gone- 
rally " helow temperate, sunk to the 
freezing point." On the third day after 
his arrival, ho wrote announcing to his 
brother his intention to return home. 
The fatigue and dillicultios had already 
far outbalanced the pleasures of his 
journey — health was failing — his knee 
was still suffering from the cjifects of a 
sprain — tho roads wtjre infested with 
banditti — tho vermin in his bed were 
intolerable ; in fact, there was no lack 
of excuses to plead. He wonders not 
" at that sacrexl writ(;r who gratefully 
thanked his Ood, because ' he had dwelt 
atnong his own people.' ... If vou 
think I have sacniiced duty to my feel- 
ings, you must forgive me, this time, 
my dear Walter. ... If you have 
formed high hopes of me, they shall not 
be disappointed ; but T must ' dwell 
among mine own people.* " Ho began 
to draw, but could not jiroceed ; and 
soon put in execution the resolve ex- 
pressed, in October ho was again in 
Paris, wliere he conceived the idea of 
entering a P'rench studio for a short 
time; but his resolution iaih;d him when 
it came to the point. He studied a week 
at the Academy, then tried the atelier 
•of Ilegnault — " a perfect bear-garden, " 
therefore speedily abandoncid ; and be- 
fore the end of November, he was once 
more safely ensconced in the " dear " 
familiar city of London. 

In the little old room of former days, 
Etty at once recovered his K(;lf-f)osses- 
sion. *' The star of the unconnuered will" 
again arose upon him, ana diligently 
and with high purpose he resumed his 
usual habits. In iH17, his Cupid and 
JiJuphroHj/ne, exhibited at tho Academy, 
obtained some little praise, but — what 
was more — indicat<jd his approach to 
that range of subject and style of treat- 
ment destined to illustrate his ripening 
p|0wer8. The next year, a copy of Ti- 
tian's Oanyniedtft sent iu to the School 



of Painting, in hope of winning the 
medal, distanced all competition ; but, 
through some informality in his pro- 
cedure, he lost the snecial object of his 
grasp, and was obliged to content himself 
with tho oompUments of the Council, 
who desired the President to exuress to 
him, on the distribution of the pre- 
miums, their " high approbation." In 
the note-book before ailuded to, now 
occur " Lists of Subjects to Paint" — sub- 
jects of Grandeur, of Terror, of Poetoy, 
of F celing, of Sunshine — a few of which 
were afterwards realised on his canvas, 
while all attest his ambition to excel m 
what he calls '* La Grande Hiitoriqw" 
Nor are there wanting maxims to guide 
his conduct, nor watchwords to invigo- 
rate his zeal. '' Seest thou a man dili- 
gent in his calling, he shall stand be- 
tore kings." — ** Kably Bisino ! Eauly 
llisiNo!" Memoranda of books to be 
road also remain, the list including a 
wide range of works, and amon^ them 
many of an exclusively moral unport. 
From writers of this class, with charac- 
teristic gusto, he copies out encomiums 
on '' fortitude, temperance, and self- 
denial ;" or on the benefitH of possessing 
" a quiet conscience — one's time one's 
own — with freedom from inordinate 
passions;" or philosophical reflections 
on '' trifles from which spring the nurest 
pleasures of life — a prospect, a flower, 
a song." Among objects of artistic re- 
gard, he continually impresses on him- 
self, with all tlie emphasia of large 
writing and capital letters, the necessity 
of remembering — Form, for which the 
Antioue and Fine Nature must be con- 
sultea — ExKcuTioN, Drawing; Dra- 
PKRY, Proportion, llaffaello, the skele- 
ton, &c., to be studied; "Power and 
Splendour" to be, if possible, compassed 
in forthcoming jnctures. Happy the 
union thus consummated, but so rarely 
witnessed, of genius and perseverance, 
en(5rgY and patience, power and labour. 
At a date, later by several years, occurs 
among his pai)ers a confession of con- 
trition for some temporary moral back- 
sliding, that throws additional light 
upon his character, and illustrates so 
forcibly the simplicity of heart and 
loyalty of conscience at the root of 
that purity which all who knew him 
declare to have been unquestionably 
the habit of his life, as to be worthy of 
quotation in full : — 

" Having now," he soliloquises. " fully 
ascertained and proved the inadequacy 
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of immoral pm^uits to the giving happi- 
ness or pleasure ; and felt keenly thek 
destructive effect to all peaceable, pure, 
good, and true enjoyment of God's 
works ; it is my firm determination to 
resume my self-denying principles. And 
I desire ardently to make myself accept- 
able to Him who made me. Which 
determination I pray God assist me to 
keep ; knowing that without His assist- 
ance I am truly weak, and unable to 
"* fight the good fight.* Let me there- 
fore say in my heart — * I will arise and 
go to my father, and will say unto him. 
Father^ I have sinned against Heaven 
and before Thee, and am no more worthy 
to he called Thy Son : make me as one of 
Thy hired servants' And may God 
please to incline His ear to my prayer, 
and strengthen my weakness ! So that 
I fail not in running tliis important 
race which He has set before me. 
Teach me, I pray Thee, God ! ever to 
conquer and command those passions 
which war against our peace, and 
corrupt the purity and innocence of the 
soul. And teach me ever to look up to 
Thee as my Father and strength. For 
Thy ways are siurely ' ways of pleasant- 
ness, and all Thy paths are peace.'" 

Each succeeding year now widened 
the basis of his reputation, though ad- 
mirers were still comparatively few. As 
with many a man whose life is " a 
psalm of progress," the chorus of praise 
did not come till the close. In 1819 
he had exhibited his Manlius hurled 
from the Rock; this was followed in 

1820 by Pandora, formed by Vulean, 
and croicned by tlie Seasons, a little 
venture which made a considerable 
noise ; and also the same year by the 
Coral Finders, a small picture of grace- 
ful poetic fancv, sold by him at the 
modest price of ^630, and which after- 
wards commanded 370 guineas. But 

1821 was the most memorable of these 
early years — early as the spring-time of 
his fame, but not of his life, for he was 
now thirty-four. It was then he com- 
pleted his celebrated Cleopatra, the 
most important and elaborate work yet 
attempted, and taskiog his powers both 
of conception and execution. The de- 
scription in Plutarch of the Queen's 
arrival in Cecilia formed the subject. 
The morning after the opening of the 
Academy Exhibition, Etty awoke a 
famous painter, for this splendid compo- 
sition had revealed to the world the true 
scope of his genius. Crowds flock to 



the spot where it hangs. Sir Thomas 
Lawrence jocularly whispers to him 
that they leave Mark Antony — ^meaning 
himself — ^whistling in the market-place, 
and go to gaze on Cleopatra ! " The 
* old Times' even," writes the artist, re- 
calling in his Autobiography the aus- 
picious day, " deigned to notice me ; 
though as much in the shape of casti- 
gation as any other. But still, the 
Times noticed me ! I felt my chariot- 
wheels were on the right road to fame 
and honoiu*. And I now drove on, like 
another Jehu." Encouragements were 
coming — as they say troubles come — 
not in single file. This same year 
Fuseli in his Report, as Keeper, to the 
Council of the Academy, after justifying 
the practice of painting from life at 
sight, took occasion to commend EtlVs 
example in this respect, as also his 
" unwearied perseverance of application 
and steady method." 

Another journey to the land of Art 
intervened at this crisis ; the wish to 
redeem the errors of his former trip, and 
the promise of companionship combin- 
ing to prompt the movement. The efflo- 
rescence of his fancy, rich and fair in 
promise, did not suffer from this sudden 
transference to the genial clime of Italy, 
but matured in golden fruits. Paris and 
the Louvre were fii^st visited, and then 
the travellers hurried across the Alps, 
through Lombardy and Tuscany, to 
Rome, catching glimpses only of the 
celebrated objects along their route. 
" The beautifiil and tremendous aspects 
of light and shade" in nature, continued 
to delight the painter ; and, despite the 
minor annoyances of the way, he strove 
to keep before him the objects of his 
pursuit — he must not fail this time for 
want of will. On the fly-leaves of his 
diary occur as usual, such suggestive 
entries as — " Lose no opportunity of 
drawing, painting, or improvement." 
" Sir Joshua says. Always have your 
Porte-crayon in yoinr hand." At length 
the imperial city came in view, its 
towers peopling the ban'en plain, and 
the mountains beyond rising in a hot 
purple and rosy hue. The malaria was 
raging ; but, " cost him his life," Etty 
was resolved to penetrate within the 
walls, and fulfil his long-cherished vow 
of reaching Rome. Arrived within the 
P<yrta del Popoh, he could not do less 
than take off his cap, and salute the 
genius of the place. A fortnight was 
passed in wanderings among its glorious 
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nrinR, and in fine hrnnafff? to Mirhafll 
Anpfolo nm\ art. Thf?n takhij^ flij?>it to 
Naplm, bft a«rornj»HKhccl thft awcnt of 
Moimt VpsiiviiiH, on foot, nnd with 
^lidnft alonre — a frat of whifih, in the 
gmieral lark of advmitiirp, he nev*T 
c<%aM>ri to hp. prond. 

AfUrr a month'ft a1)wm'o, ho Tctnrnfd 
to Homo, and wot vif^orouHly to work. 
But lif; waH ill at «nw», and hiH mind 
diKtrartPd ; and tlio non-arrival of onti- 
cipaU^d IfttfTH now thrrw him into 
fflvuriHh anxif^ty. rnfortnnat^ly, a^'ain 
on tho ove of hia depart nrf» from Kii^- 
land, hiH hoart had hf-cn smitti^i hy th^ 
nharma of a fair cousin. That thp 
jrmrnfly cost him no nmall flffort of Ihh 
will, w pvidftnt from i?janiilationa inti'r- 
flperwd in hia diary amonff }t(n\c'i\- 
nKeU'ht'H of Tnoinitain, toi^ti, and coh- 
tnmf\ aiich a^, " Cnnvnt ht* lamjhed at r 
— ^•'MirHTToanli Homo" — " Whon I hav«» 
njachc'd Homo, all i« dono ;" and tlio 
aiRCtrvX canwj hctraya itaolf alao— 

** Beaatefmii, (penile, Koml, and kind : 
AflffcUc form, an angel mind "— 

or hfTo, •* I would not wish hor to havo 

mo if nho dw^s not liko mo." i*oor 

Kttv; aftiT all, ho ha<l to aolaoo himwilf 

with Komo auoh nrndoaaant rofiootion. 

f rionda took counaol togf.'tlier, and tho 

Huit waa not approvf/1 — proapcotrf won; 

unoortain, marriage roHponaibilitiea worr? 

aorionn — and neithor goniiiH with its 

hirtlmght of fame, nor lovo with ita 

guerdon of blias, could Im) aoooptod aa 

bait for tho forthcoming of fortune. 

" For aix momtha paat," wroto tlie dia- 

cofiHolato painter from Rome, ** 1 havo 

aoaroely known ha])f)ifioaa but by name ; 

oven now would almcmt exchange life 

with a dr>g, or reaign it altogether, did 

not hojK) whiapor * brighttJT daya may 

yet dawn.' I havo only ffjimd exiatcnco 

tolorabio by applying vigwoualy to my 

Art ; the strongoat remedy my tliouglita 

could aiiggoat. Even that waa inauffi- 

eiont Advice ia eaaily given in auoh 

eaaos ; 'tis hard to ynit in practice." 

Thoroughly doapondcnt and dejected, 

ho quitte<i Home for Vwiice. " Tho 

|nirpie light of lovo" aeemed failing 

into ahailowy glormi. But hia ajFirit 

waa rouaed by the dianiijiointment, and 

in the atrugglea and jianga of thoae 

momenta fresh powi-r waa bom within 

him. " 1*he * exchange ' ia ao mnch 

againat ww, often. My jiride ia hurt to 

tJiink J am thought so worthleaa. Well, 

no matter ! . . . lliough bruised, I 



am not yet broken. 1 bear a emia 
neaa of aometliing yet, bidding m 
deHT>air of doing that which Aftei 
shall not \vX die." His reaolntio 
not fail him ; and the city of ' 
gradually rekindled and ahsorW 
hia enthuaiaim ; the past, ao falae 
hojM^a and wiahea, waa left to bn 
dead ; and he again moved and at 
liko a free man. He learnt cr 
write laughingly of hia tronblea 
have been ao often and so nn|»roi 
in love, T have aerimia thongbts ol 
ing my wldreaaes to my Tefi-hett 
have 'found her a very warm i 
Sh(i ainga too. And you know hfn 
\ am of muaic : I have heard a 
Hand timea more unpleasant aongi 
li*Ta. ( m a winter'a night, after f 
Hpent day, with a volume of old ] 
— Shakaneare, Milton, 8penaer— 
lumc! of i)r. .lolmaon, or a nfrw Sf 
nrjvol ; when the wind ia Idowinj 
]»attfTing the rain ngainat one*fl 
dow; then, aweet ia the aong ■ 
kettle ; Hwe«ter to a atudiotis ma? 
a crying child or ac^lding wife. 
ovfT, I must consider seriously 
I offer her my hand, lest she f 
bum it." 

Ktty'a energy had now full 
The morning found him eopyin 
turcs in the •* r^ld marble Hal 
Venice; the evening at his fav 
Htudiea in the Tiife-Academy. Th« 
rity of the winter n<!ver cheeks 
nruour, and tlie difficulties that 
timea impeded his deaigns, were 
diacoverfid to be overcome. His ac 
menta w>on won >iim " golden ofp 
from all aorta of men f profes8f>i 
nounced >iim wn hrnvo Pittnre 
rjthera declared that he painted ' 
the fury of a devil, and the awe 
of an angel " In proof of t>ieir 
ration, the Venetians elected h 
Honorary Academician — a simili 
nour had previously bf«n accorde 
from (>*harle»ton, in America. Kt 
witoTfrd Venice with the intenti 
making a t<jn days' stay ; but the i 
tions of tho place were too great 
thus set at nought; and spring 
])aHsed into summer before he wa« 
lif^d with the work accomphH>ief 
last, one morning in June he cele 
hia fo Trwfifo over Caffe an Uute 
and butter, and an interesting K 
}>ook, " having aromid me the tr< 
of my victory: viz.'^-fflnall and 
together— thirty studies in dl aft 
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Venetian school, and twenty in oil o^ 
academic figures." 

There was yet one thing more to be 
done before he left Italy ; and for the 
fulfilment of this purpose he hastened 
to Florence, desirous of copying the 
celebrated Venus of Titian. Padua, 
Verona, Mantua, aud Modena, lay on 
the route, and were made to contri- 
bute, as far as a few hours' well-spent 
sojourn would permit, to his improve- 
ment. The goal was, however, speedily 
leaohed, and the coveted opportunity 
seoured. The copy was completed as 
only kindred genius, working in full 
sympathy, could have done it, and sent 
carefully home, to be ever afterwards a 
prized feature in his painting-room, that 
nothing could bribe him to remove. 
From Florence he returned to Venice, 
where he prolonged his studies for two 
more months; and then he set out 
homewards. At Paris, the sight of the 
Louvre induced him to halt awhile, and 
resume the use of his brush. The 
weeks, well employed, passed rapidly by 
>iim, and it was not tiU the January 
of the following year (1824) that he 
re entered his modest lodgings in 
Stangate-walk. The night after his ar- 
rival saw him at his post on the Aca- 
demy bench. 

Etty liked to watch the ebb and flow 
of a river ; its ceaseless motion, so sig- 
nificant of life, had an unwonted charm 
for him. He had for some years lived 
on the banks of the Thames at Lam- 
beth, and on his return, finding it expe- 
dient to change his residence, resolved, 
nevertheless, not to abandon his old 
companion. The house selected imme- 
diately overlooked the water, and was 
at the bottom of Buckingham-street, 
Strand. Commencing with the lower 
floor, he burdened himself with a lease 
of twenty-one years and a rent of 120Z. ; 
but the top floor was the lodge for 
which he sighed, and on its falling va- 
cant two years later, ho ascended to it. 
His mother came up from York to set 
him a-going, and brought with her as 
her assistant a grand-daughter, who 
was to have stayed some weeks or 
months, but gradually assumed the im- 
portant position of housekeeper, and 
finally became the constant and indis- 
pensable associate of the painter, the 
mainstay of his comfort and domestic 
happiness. 

No time was lost in preparing for tlie 
next exhibition of the Academy. Pan- 



dora crowned by the Seasons was made 
the subject pf another picture, which 
was completed in six weeks, and duW 
sent in. It was highly commendedy 
and was purchased by no less an autho* 
rity than Sir Thomas Lawrence ; but it 
is described as ** a masterly scholastic 
exerdse, rather than an ori^nal poem."^ 
This year the painter was elected an 
Associate of the Academy — an honour 
highly valued, though tardily conferred. 
The nrst of his great colossal pictures^ 
the Conibaty next produced, more than 
vindicated the justice of their choice ; 
for dramatic power, and the triumph 
achieved over the difficulties of Art, it 
has always been ranked among hia 
noblest achievements. Again he found 
a purchaser in a brother artist — Martin» 
who paid him down, at the season's dose,, 
i£dOO for it, a price confessedly below ita 
merits, but more than any one else then 
had courage so to expend, although 
iB2000 have since been refused for it by 
the Scottish Academy, in whose posses- 
sion it is at the present day. The 
dilettante Lord Darnley now gave him 
a commission to paint the JudgmefiU qf 
Paris for ^£300 ; the picture, some yeara 
after its completion, commanded a thou- 
sand. Another great venture in the 
Historic succeeded it Taking the story 
of Judith, he portrayed her as repre- 
sented in the verses, '* Then came she to 
the pillar of the bed, which was at 
HoloTemes' head, and took down hia 
falchion from thence; and approached 
to his bed, and took hold of the hair of 
his head, and said. Strengthen me, O 
Lord God of Israel!" The idea wa» 
first conceived in York Minster, when 
the solemn tones of the organ were 
rolling through the aisles. On the back 
of the card ccmtaining the first rough 
sketch, he has 8(aribl:ded " Honour and 
glory to the next Exhibition!" "We 
must keep foreigners from fooling us.'" 
"Aiibition! Glory! Conquest!" hk 
that, as in all his other pictures, he re> 
solved to aim at painting some great 
moral on the heart; and he acoomr 
plished his wish in the admirable ex- 
pression given to his heroine of " self- 
devotion to her country, her people, and 
her God." Judith, however, returned 
unsold from Som^-set House. It was 
ultimately secmred by the Scottish Aca* 
demy for 300 guineas, on the conditioiL 
of their taldng two pendants also that 
were to con^iiete the story, and which 
the painter 9JffwA to finish Sfx WS 
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guineas more. The in vestment brought 
an ample return in honour to the enter- 
prising purchasers ; full four times the 
amount has since been proffered them 
in vain. 

In 182«, in liis forty-first year, Etty 
was made a Koyal Academician ; thus 
reaching one of the highest pinnacles of 
his ambition. He announces the fact 
to his friends, far and near, with charac- 
teristic simplicity and glee. To Mr. 
Bodley he writes : " liast night the deed 

was done that made me happy I am 

overwhelmed with joy. On! that my 
poor motlier was here. She was as 

anxious about the event as mvsclf I 

desire to thank the Giver of all good, 
that he has given me strength to attain 
this eminence in my country, and to 
bless those friends wnose support have 
strengthened me in the battles I have 
fought against the difficulties of Art." 
To be " one of the forty good oil painters 
in the land," was of all encouragements 
the greatest he had yet received ; and 
overvalued as were the initials now 
rightfully appended to his name for 
their intrinsic worth, they were not to 
be valued enough in the fresh impetus 
they gave to his persevering labours. 
But, notwithstanding his childish elation 
in the new honours thus acquired, there 
were things dearer tc^him than they all. 
Up to the time of his election as asso- 
ciate, he had signalised himself as the 
most regular student and of longest 
standing in the I.ife-Academy ; and to 
the present time he had continued, with- 
out deviation, to follow in his old and 
favourite path of study ; but, now that 
he was K.A., some thought he imght to 
give up his attendance. Etty thought 
differently ; he could not understand 
how study in the life was " beneath the 
dignity of any rank to which his brethren 
might raise him ;" and finally, when the 
question was more directly pressed, re- 
plied, " If my continuing to paint in the 
life is considered derogatory to an acade- 
mician, let them not make me one ; for 
I shall not give it up." Nor did he ; 
and to the very last, even when subject 
to rheumatism, cough, and asthma, and 
the exchange of an overheated atmo- 
sphere for a dense fog sometimes so 
affected him tliat he could scarcely 
crawl home, antl was mistaken for a 
drunken man — nothing could induce 
him to forego his evening's study in the 
Life School. His companions there re- 
member him as he used slowly to ascend 



the stairs, literally gasping for breath, 
and obliged to rest before be could com- 
mence his labours. Mr. Maclise draws 
the following picture of him at his 
favourite resort : — 

*' He arrived punctually at six o'clock, 
with his mill-board under his arm, and 
a little fiat wooden case, of about a foot 
long, six inches wide, and two in depth, 
containing his palette — already wt— a 
few brushes, a bit or two or chalk, 
white and black, and a little brass re- 
ceptacle for his vehicle, something like 
an ink bottle with a screw lid. He 
would wait till all the Students took 
their choice of the view of a Figure, 
and then would take the best racant 
seat, generally on the extreme right or 
loft of the lower circle of seats that sor- 
roujpd the model ; all the others being 
generally occupied. In a calm way, 
even to slowness— compared with tne 
eager rush to work of the students — ^he 
would place his brown paper mill-board 
on a drawing board, and begin slowly, 
but with great power, to delineate from 
the Model — ^in charcoal. He would 
spend generally the first eyening, and 
even the second, in making an Outline. 
This I always expected was an example 
to the students; who too often com- 
mence their studies in Colour before 
they have made a good Outline. Then, 
perhaps, he would, with the common 

Sen and ink in the room (for the stu- 
ents to sign their names in the book 
of attendance), go over the charcoal 
Outline. He would then rub oyer his 
tablet some of his vehicle, and a little 
asphaltum — touch in the masses of sha- 
dow, transparently, and begin to paint 
in tlie lights ; draping the edges of the 
lights with a free hand into the shadow. 
Next night he would repeat the pro- 
cess to still further progress ; and so on 
to completion. . . . It was delightful to 
see how beautifully he ffenerahsed and 
idealised the forms of his Studies. 
'J'hero was the flavour, of natiure in 
them. But the contours were for eyer 
varied by his own admirable perception 
of the beautiful. And taking into con- 
sideration that both were studying from 
the same original, it was yery curious 
to see his glowing study sometimes con- 
trasted with the wretched, meagre truth 
of the person who happened to sit next 
him, and who drew witn dull litOTality." 
Among the pictures exhibited by uie 
Academician while his honours were yet 
fresh upon him, were Venm and the 
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Evening Star, Guardian Cherubs, Tlve 
World Before the Flood, and the Bevy 
of Fair Women, which was soon pre- 
ferred to a place in the Duke of Suther- 
land's magnificent gallery. The same 
year the British Institution voted him 
lOOZ. as an acknowledgment of his 
" talents, industry, and perseverance." 
Still, as though excellence and renown 
were as far distant as ever, he scrib- 
bles among his memoranda the old 
maxims that had helped him through 
his severest struggles with difficulty and 
despair. " Ketrench — Up Early — 
Work Hard," are still the precepts. 
''Outline! Outline! Outline T "Skele- 
ton ! Anatomy ! Figure !" are all words 
that bespeak old aims. We cannot 
attempt to name in succession the nu- 
merous pictures tHat his powers, now 
rapidly maturing, brought yearly to 
completion. As well by the canons of 
a narrow criticism might one think to 
measure rightly the mighty gush of a 
true poet's song, as in words to convey 
a definite impression of the glorious 
blending of imagination and sense on 
the painter's canvass. The poet has 
this advantage among his fellows — ^his 
ethereal measures are echoed over sea 
and shore, and in ten thousand hearts 
become " a joy for ever ;" the painter is 
confined to space, his fame lies buried, 
as it were, in chambers of imagery, and 
only those who enter can carry away a 
due remembrance of its form and fea- 
tures ; the one, like a divinity, is every- 
where for all worshippers, the other has 
his shrines, and must have pilgrims. 

A blow, more deeply felt by Etty than 
any temporary failure could have been 
in his increasingly successful career, was 
the death of liis mother, in 1829. She 
had reached her seventy-sixth year, 
when she died almost suddenly, at 
Hull ; but her loss came upon the artist 
as a surprise. " All men think all men 
mortal but themselves;" and the fond 
heart, absorbing the objects of aflPection 
in itself, never thinks of them but as 
coeval with its own vitality. Etty loved 
liis mother with an intensity and fervour 
hardly shared by any of her children. 
He hui-ried to the funeral. " I felt," he 
writes, describing to his niece his jour- 
ney to Hull, " I lelt as if at once almost 
all tliat tied me to life was cut asunder; 
and as if the best thing that could hap- 
pen to me was to lay me down besiae 
her. The sun smiled, but not for me. 
1 passed happy and smiling faces ; but 



/ was wretched. . . . The muddy waters 
of the Hum her swept by, and miurmured 
on the shore. The sun was sinking be- 
hind the hiUs. What was all the world 
to me ? She whose smile delighted me, 
loved and loving, for whom I loved to 
be praised, knew me not, heard me not. 
And I could not get near her." Touch- 
ing words are these, from the strong 
man who had battled long years witb 
the cold neglectful world, and in whose 
ears the accents of newly-won and wel- 
come applause were still ringing. They 
show an earnestness and depth of npr 
ture, that makes us love him almost 
more for what he was than what he did.. 

Eetuming to his studio, Etty com- 
pleted a second picture from the story 
of Judith — her Coming Forth — one of 
the pendants promised to his Scottish 
patrons. The other — the Maid of Judith 
waiting outside the Tent — ^was the fruit 
of his next year's industry. This period 
was richly productive ; his works, both 
numerous and various, evincing a steady 
progress. In the summer of 1830, he 
indulged in another trip to Paris, chiefly 
memorable from the outbreaking of the 
Revolution during his sojourn there. 
The " three glorious days" found him? 
busy at the Louvre — neither barricades 
nor angry crowds, could prevent his 
painting. The second day he was at 
his post, nothing daunted by the rattling 
of the musketry through the streets 
without; but, at its close, his Studies 
were thrust into a cupboard behind the 
door, and he was compelled to allow* 
them to remain there till the storm was 
over, glad enough then to regain them 
at all. Amidst the horrors siurounding' 
him, as if by some fatality attendant on 
his travelling abroad, Etty was again in 
love — " deeply, desperately, almost hope- 
lessly." As before, the fever had its 
course, its delirium, and finally its cure. 

Henceforth, Etty's life may be cha- 
racterised, in his own glowing gladsome- 
words applied to his whole career, as 
" one long summer's day." There was 
Uttle incident to diversify it. The 
routine of the painting-room was broken 
only by an annual journey to his native 
city, or occasional visits to his friends. 
To Scotland he went for the first time in 
1831, and was received in the most 
gratifying manner by his sympathising 
patrons there ; the visit was afterwards 
repeated, and with still greater eddt. 
To the Continent also he made one or 
two more hurried trips, not forgetting a 
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pilgrimage to the land of Kubens. His 
days were full of rich enjoymeut ; his 
art remaining an exhaustless source of 
pleasure, and his simple liabits and con- 
tented spirit discovering an element of 
happiness in constantly recurring tluugs ; 
the roll of the river, die flusli of the 
sunset, the quiet comfort of home had 
uni'aiUng cliarms. Almost nught it be 
said — 

Tlie meanest floweret of the rale. 
The Bttnplest notu tbat swellH the ^alc, 
The coinraon sun, the uir, tho skle;t, 
To him were opening I'uradibC. 

Undoubtedly his r(;ligiou lay at tlio 
basis of this peace, and also of much of 
his success; yet it lockod sympathy 
with the highest spiritual objects, and 
shadowed forth more of tlie artist tliaii 
the Christian. Very characteristic is his 
evident lijaning. in his later years, to 
the Ancient l<'aith of Kaphael and 
Micliacl Angolo. '*0h tliat T could 
have seen my country," ho breaks out 
in one of his lettfirs, " when her brows 
were crowned with gems, like what our 
abbeys, our cathedrals, and churches 
once were ! When schism had not split 
the Christian world into lighting fana- 
tics ; when the dignity of Christ's lioly 
temi»le and of his worship were thouglit 
improved by making the Fine Arts 
handmaids thereto, and the finest 
efforts of the soul of man were made 
subscr\ient to Mis glory." Or again, 
after vespers, at his bolovfid minster: 
" The sun declining in golden splen- 
dour shines gloriously through the great 
West window. Boliind, the stupendous 
Eaift window ; (ind on either hand, the 
glorious transepts, with their lofty 
stained glass : glorious ! springing to 
the heaven, which (jcrtainly must have 
inspired the mortals who l>uilt it. Oh ! 
Holy Mother of the Church! dear 
Catholic Church ! how deei)ly I venerate 
thee ; thou, who produced sucli glorious 
efforts." 

Meanwhile the Academy Kxliil)itions 
were extending his fame. In 1H*J*2, the 
Temjfle of Vwe attracted general notice; 
and Youth at the Jlclm and rienmrc 
at the Prow, now in tho Vernon Gal- 
lery, was then i)roduced. Hyln* and 
fJie NyinjtltH — Venm and her ^atellUea — 
sold for less than three liundred guinea.s, 
though sixteen hundrcjd have since been 
vainly profl'erred for it — Adtim and Kve 
— Vmus, Cupid^Psyvlie — and numerous 
other i)ictures of similar subjects rapidly 
(ollowod. Of his colossal paintings 



BenaiaJi, completed in 18^, desenres to 
be mentioned; and Ulytteg and ^ 
/SirenSy exhibited in 1837. In the latter 
he declared that twenty years' labour 
was concentrated, although the actual 
execution occupied less than fUjB 
months. ]\Jauy of the details wen 
complained of as repulsive ; some pro- 
tested against the dead men's bones, 
and others pointed reproachfully to the 
bar(;-bosomed Siren; but £tty had 
realised his purpose — he wished to 
afiiright and disgust; for its moral was, 
*' 'J'ho wages of sin is death.*' Contom- 
poraneously with this was painted 
Hammm and Delilah, pronounced by Mr. 
Gilchrist to he " the very perfection ol 
the Cabinet Historic." £tty 8(dd them 
both to a merchant for ^£200 — a sum, 
as so in many oUier cases, perceLved to 
bo below thoir worth ; the mere money 
value of the Hirens alone is estimatod 
at £2,000. I'hese efforts wer« followed, 
in IHJJH, by the Q004I Samaritan, and 
later by the Rape of Proserpine, an em- 
bodiment of the liiios — 

Tn that fair fiuUI of Ettna ffaihcrlnfr flowen* 
Ilcnelf n foiror flower, by gloomy Dis 
Wiu) gotliored. 

Per sens and Amlromeda, BatJiers swr- 
piiaed hy a Swan, The Dunce, Magdalen, 
The EnUnnlnnnit, The Graces, Heaperuit 
and his DawjJUers Three, were some of 
the subjects next treated by him. The 
constantly-recurring nudities of his pzo- 
ductions became a subject of frequent 
remark and condemnation, and led 
many to draw an inference respecting 
his character which wo have seen was 
by no means founded on fact. ** I have 
never wished," he wrote, in defence of 
liimsolf, '* to seduce others from the 
])ath and practice of virtue, which akme 
loads to happiness here and hereaAer ; 
and if in any of my pictures an im- 
moral sentiment has been aimed aJb, I 
consent it should be burned." " To the 
])ure all tlungs are pure," was his con- 
stant motto ; only a mind essentially 
vicious, and utterly blind to the spiritual 
meaning of all true art, could, lie be- 
lieved, abuse his picrtiures. Extreme 
beauty and purity in his idea were 
twin sisters ; and the glowing hues with 
which he invested the human form were 
only a reflection of tho original splen- 
dour shed by the Creator upon His crea- 
tures. As in words Milton, portrayed 
TiSve "on tho soft, downy bank da- 
masked with flowers," as the fairest, of 
God's gifts to man, the. chief blisB and 
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beauty of his earthly Eden, so Etty 
wifihea to paint her daughters as, ia his 
own words, " the most glorious of her 
works." 

The picture-dealers, meantime, were 
bringing him ample employment. His 
income had been gradually increasing 
£6r several years ; at first he was con- 
tented to add to it by occasional portrait- 
painting, till at last a ready sale was 
found for his other works. His prices, 
always moderate, began to advance, 
though there was still a wide difference 
between what he demanded and their 
ultimate value. In these successes the 
kind friends who had helped him in his 
eadiest struggles, and to whom, indeed, 
for a long time he was indebted for sup- 
port, were not forgotten. Every obliga- 
tion was scrupulously discharged. In 
matters of business — to him an occult 
science— Etty placed himself entirely in 
the hands of his brother Walter, paying 
him his receipts, and drawing whatever 
was necessary to meet current expenses. 
As late as 1831, we find a balance of 
804Z. against tbe painter; but pro- 
gressive pa}Tnents rapidly modified 
this unfavourable aspect of affairs; 
and in ten years from tliat date, 
the aiTears being fully acq^uitted, 
he invested his fii*st savings m the 
Three per Cents. In little more than 
thi-ee years, the " Etty Fund," as friends 
denominated it, liad swollen to 5,000Z. ; 
and when he died, besides his house, 
he left, as the proceeds of his art, some 
17,0007., to which must be added 5,000Z. 
realised by the sale of his studies, 
copies, and unfinished pictures — a much 
smaller sum than would have been 
obtained, had they not all been thrown 
on the market at once. 

The Royal patronage was for the 
fijTst time extended to Etty in 1843, 
when he was commissioned by Prince 
Albert to execute one of a series of 
frescoes, designed to decorate the new 
Summer Temple, in Buckingham Pa- 
lace Gardens. Throughout it proved 
an ungratefid task, alien to old habits 
and predilections. Never could patron 
commit a much gi-eater mistake than 
thus to summon a great colourist, in 
the prime of his power and his fame, to 
new and untried fields of art. The ex- 
periment was a failm-e ; and the fresco, 
when finished, was removed by request. 
The painter received 40?. as a compen- 
sation for his labours — a pitifrd reward 
for the time expended, now when his 



reputation secured him abundant occu- 
pati<Hi; and the more evidently such, 
from the fact that the fresco itself was 
sohl by a dealer soon afterwards lor 
400^. Etty had meanwhile, however, a 
more congeniaJ object before him. It 
was his ambition to paint " three times 
three" colossal pictures, that would make 
his name immortal The Joan of Arc, 
a series of three — to complete the 
number— was afready sketched. " She 
keeps her place in my best affeo- 
tions. When the triple epics are com- 
pleted, triple thanks to God for sus- 
taining me, will break forth from 
my heart's fountain. *The night 
Cometh ;' and I must work while it is 
day, lest I be weighed in the balance, 
like Belshazzar, and * found wanting.' " 
At a later period, he visited Orleans to 
catch the inspiration of the place; and 
on his return, toiled with imfailing 
energy to realize the conception. He 
had to battle with a " triple league *' of 
"weather, asthma, cough," that every 
year now became a more formidable foe ; 
but victory, as it had always favoured 
him, did not desert him at the last On 
Monday, May 5th, in his sixty-first year, 
the colossal Three left his studio, to take 
their chance in the world. " I painted 
on the pictm-e," he wrote to his brother 
a few days previously, "I painted on 
the picture till Saturday night, and then 
gave Sunday for a general revision of it 
alone, and completion of the portions 
not yet done. By one o'clock, on Easter 
Sunday, T felt that I ought to go to the 
Abbey, and return thanks to Almighty 
God, for having so mercifully dealt with 
me as to enable me to complete so far this 
colossal effort ; and that nothing should 
prevent me, I went, and never did the 
glorious Abbey look more beautiftd. . . . 
I spent the evening in peace." In the 
first of the trio, the painter pictures 
his heroine as having found the sword 
she had dreamt of, and devoting herself 
and it to the service of her God and 
country ; in the second, as under the 
influence of that inspiration, riding to 
victory; in the third, as clawing her 
crucifix and invoking Heaven from the 
midst of the flames. They added dig^ 
nity to the Exhibition, despite some 
faiuts, from the circumstances of tiieir 
execution, and perhaps also some lack 
of originaUty in the grouping of tiie 
figures; and they were speedily pur- 
chased for 2,500^. 
Feeling himself free once more to 
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return to die :fknciful range of Hubject 
which had enga^^is attention of late, 
Ettj commenced'* ^e Fleur de Lis — 
which Mr. Gilclirftitlidescribes to be as 
*' signal a triumt)ll*)^s ever came to life 
under Etty'H handsiiibr glory of Colour, 
and lyrical glow, as it were, unsurpaHsed, 
nay, unapproachcd by any master. Jn 
no Other picture," ho adds, " ancient or 
■ modem, is sunlight, * the glow of Kummcr 
> noonday,* given to equal perfection." 
|^*l3iit the painter's work was nearly done. 
^3Ji* thought of realizing a competence 
mt hhn'self and niece had induced him 
to labour, were it possible, even more 
closely each successive year. His health 
gave renewed symptoms of failure; 
and his persistance, notwithstanding 
friendly warning and entreaty, in 
braving the fogs that intervened be- 
tween Buckingham -street and Tra- 
falgar-square, at Icngtli made it clear 
that the only chance of prolonging his 
life lay in removal from London. If 
he had to die, he might as well die, 
he would plead, at the Academy as at 
home. Others thought differently ; and 
the attractions of his native city, that no 
vicissitudes or successes had lessened in 
his eyes, came also to the rescue. York 
had throughout his career been a central 
object of interest; the burning of tlie 
Minster twice in ten years had affected 
him as nothing else could but the loss 
of friends ; in every discussion respect- 
ing proposed improvements and demo- 
litions, he had taKen a most active part, 
enlisting all his influence on the side 
of the antique and picturesque; and 
indeed, in whatever he deemed to con- 
cern its honour or prosperity, the strength 
of his attachment at once appeared. A 
final retirement and settlement had for 
some time })oen in prospective ; and 
having purchased a lious(3, he removed 
thither in June, 1H.18 — to die within 
a stone's throw of the place where he 
was bom, and from which he had gone 
forth a poor printtT's boy to become a 
world-famed painter. liere, in the ab- 
sence of his usual avocations, he wrote 
the short and desultory "Autobio- 
graphy," which appeared in the Art 
Union Journal. 

There was y(^t one crowning triumph 
in store. The Society of Arts proposed 
to secure his pictun^s, if possible, for 
their second collective exhibition of the 
works of living painters. Every effort 
was put forth to that end, and ulti- 
mately one hundred and thirty- throe 



samples of his achievement were hung 
together within their rooms. " If ever 
I felt proud," he avowed some months 
later to an old Mend, " it was when, 
after great anxie^, exertion, and fatigue, 
r had completed, the arrangement of 
them ; and sat me down in a chair, in 
the midst of these my children. I then 
felt it was something to be William 
Ettv." Thus in the last year of his life 
he became truly known ; such a display 
of varied, creative power, alike nar- 
monious, and imposing, overpowered ob- 
jectors, and extorted unanimous admira- 
tion. Yet some of his finest works were 
absent, and of course hundreds of in- 
ferior productions. Before his retire- 
ment, he had exhibited more than two 
hundred and forty paintings ; and it is 
calculatcid that not much under two 
thousand pictures, finished and un- 
finished, and of varying scope and 
extent, remain in evidence of his in- 
dustry and genius. He held that colour 
was the proper province of the painter, 
as form, of the sculptor, and no man 
ever more fullv unfolded its glories. His 
perpetual study of the Life^ made him 
the rival of Rubens as a painter of 
flesh; and contributed to place him 
among the most successful and eminent 
of his Art. As a draughtsman, perhaps, 
he failed ; but his pictures display a 
largeness of style that more than com- 
pf;n sates for minor defects. Not pos- 
sessing that imaginative power which 
ranks the artist with the great poet, he 
still felt the soul of beauty in things 
earthly, and many of his paintings are 
real i)oems. 

The excitement attendant on the Exhi- 
bition, without doubt accelerated Etty's 
death. After a five months' arduous 
campaign in town, he returned to York; 
and in little more than six weeks from 
that time he was compelled to yield to 
the weight of increasing disease. As 
he lay on his bed, ho was deeply affected 
by a glimpse of the sun, setting blood- 
red in Vieauty and majesty. It was tiie 
last of the gorgeous scenes of time he 
was permitted to see, for he himself was 
passmg away. He died on the 18th of 
November, 1854. 

i^iograpliy is but a picture — a study 
in the Life School. Happy the man 
whose character will bear portrayal in 
its unadorned simplicity, and in whose 
actions there shines forth a high purpose 
and a resolute will — an example power- 
ful to win, and worthy of our admiration. 
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Near the shore of lake Leman, in the 
Canton de Vaud, lies the village of Cla- 
rene, rendered famous by the " Nouvelle 
Heloise" of Jean Jacques Rousseau. It 
is one of the most enchanting spots in 
the world. In the horizon, Mont Blanc 
lifts his brow covered with perpetual 
snows, and around him moimtains of 
less lofty mien form the court of the 
monarch of the Alps. At the base of this 
magnificent amphitheatre are spread the 
calm and limpid waters of the lake, and 
liere and there on its surface the tra- 
veller's eye perceives the white sail of 
some barque of Savoy. On a small 
peninsula stands the Castle of Chillon, 
to which Lord Byron has devoted an 
immortal poem. At some distance is 
seen the little town of Vevey, surroimded 
with a smiling champaign, cultivated 
with all the care and skill bestowed 
upon the groimds of an aristocratic do- 
main ; and above Vevey, on the slope of 
ti verdant hill, lies Clarens with its rustic 
roofs and cemetery. There, under an un- 
pretending monument, repose the mortal 
remains of Alexandre Vinet. 

It is not without lively emotion that 
the writer commences these pages, dedi- 
cated to the memory of one of the most 
excellent and amiable servants of Christ 
that have adorned our age ; of an old 
friend, too, with whom for sixteen years 
he laboured in connexion with the 
Semeur, a periodical of which more will 
be said in the course of this notice. The 
remembrance of this association is one of 
the privileges of his life. But friendship 
shall not prevent impartiality; on the 
contrary, if there were need, it would 
supply an additional motive for the 
fuUest sincerity in criticism as in eulogy, 
for M. Vinet had even more hiunility 
than talent, and he would not excuse in 
his biographer any excess of panegyric. 

M. Alexandre Vinet was bom at 
Ouchy, near Lausanne, 17th Jime, 1797. 
His father, who was the schoolmaster of 
the village, maintained in his household 
the old method of severity; and the 
young Alexandre passed his first years 
under a rigid discipline. This was a 
great advantage for a spuit naturally 
pure and elevated; he thus learned to 
understand and to respect the rule of 
duty, and he never forgot the precious 
teaching of the patemsd roof. 



ied cla8sa|B;flfid ^eolo^ at the 

of LausUpM^. \j^(othm|f re- 

occurred^Aafc^ the .commence- 

' M;;Vinet haCnot 




He studied < 
Academy 

markable occurred^)afe^ the .commence- 
ment of his career. 

yet had opportunity Sor^e 'display of , 
his rare mental powers:^ ^^ere is ev^n i 
reason to suppose that tWology, at tlkfir 
time too much neglected ti Linis ^* 
had few attractions for him, ai ~ '"* 
taste rather inclined towards 
We shall only mention that, at the death 
of a venerable Professor of the Academy, 
he was chosen to pronounce over the 
tomb words of gratitude and farewell — ^a 
mark of deference on the part of his 
fellow-students, who did not think that 
the future would so fully confirm their 
choice. 

At the age of twenty he was appointed 
to the professorship of the French lan- 
guage and literatiure at Basle, in Ger- 
man Switzerland. His duties were 
honourable, but laborious and thankless. 
The citizens of Basle, who were more 
interested in commerce than the Belles 
Lettres, were also somewhat prejudiced 
against the young professor from 
French Switzerland. In coiu-se of time, 
however, M. Vinet surmoimted these 
difficulties. The zeal and diligence 
which he brought to his work, the 
sweetness of his dim^osition, the dignity 
of his manners and of his whole bear- 
ing, the ability of which he gave proofis 
more and more striking, all obtained 
for him a well-deserved influence. He 
became, by degrees, the centre of a 
movement at once literary and reli- 
gious. The Council of State of Basle 
gave him a higher chair in the Univer- 
sity ; and when, at the end of twenty 
years, he left the city to return to his 
own country, his departure caused uni- 
versal regret. 

Up to the period of his ordination, 
which took place in 1819, and even for 
some time afterwards, M. Vinet mani- 
fested no decided piety. It was only in 
1823 or 1824 that he began to give 
serious attention to sacred things, and 
to seek peace for his own conscience in 
them. What passed in this solemn 
strife, this tragical passage from dark- 
ness to light ? It is impossible to give 
a connected account of the workings of 
M. Vinet's mind at this crisis. He has 
not foUow^d the example of so manj- 

T 
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otiicr (yhriHtianH, wlio delight to toll 
tlicir personal cx]M5ri(Jiic(;H. llo al- 
lowed u Kort of haHhfulnoHS to cover, an 
with a veil, tlie inUmato eoninmnion 
of bi« Houl with God; and to the Hame 
def^ree Uiat he waa open on all literal^ 
and aeientifio Huhj«ctH, ho waH rewsreu 
upon tlie ppwot orim!H of hiK faith. 'i*ho 
inninr drama a])poared to liim too wK^red 
tr) >Mj expomd to tho <fye of an indif- 
feront or miperfioial world. HevcTal 
eiMumAtanoeH lead to tlio opinion that 
M. Vin«t had mvcw KtraggleH with 
doulrt hefore ooniiTig into the full en- 
joynont of the tioKjiel. Like Pa-^eal, 
With whom Ik; presented fionio Htriking 
analogieH, he trarerHed tlie arid plainn 
of the doHert before he n'aehfKl the fer- 
tile valk^ft of the proraiRed land. Not 
that he had ad<jpted at luiy time of hin 
life, the friyolmiH and Hootting infidi^litjr 
of th(! school of Voltaire; tlie diffpOHi- 
tionof luH mind waa too wrioufi, the 
mitliority of htfi conM»cnee too Htrmig, 
to allow Qf( HO low a dosoetit. But hm 
eevitemplative inti^lleot hafl jnroltfibly 
raittod ciiffi<nilt qneHtionn, whieh could 
only l>e decided by tlie )iainful exertion 
of hifl whole kouI, ]KyweH'ully aHMHted 
by grace frrrni aliove. 'J*hnH he wan wont 
to fiay that to he fffmmaincni a mfsn muHt 
lie vtuncHr^Yfinqn\nhfi(i by Uie power of 
the Hpirit in hiH ilonhtH andjiaHKionn. 

It may likewiwhe afwumed that M. 
Vinet'H j»rogreHs in ndigion was infln- 
eneed ny the revival which, originat- 
ing in the zeal of w)nMJ pious Kng- 
Kfth travellerH, at that time agitated 
Geneva, LauHanne, and Hovf^ral other 
Cantons of Kwit7^rland. The revival 
had Hoveral d*jfeet«. H wanted, pur- 
hapH, loftinoHB of ideaK, depth in itH 
doctrine, modv^ration in itH de<!dH ; and 
thoHe who best ap])n*oiate the move- 
ment, have KJiioe iieknowlMlged these 
defieicnciefl. Hut it wan full of energy, 
ardoRT, intrepidity in the fa^e ot 
obstacloH, always n^ady to make the 
moftt heroic Hacnflcea. It ad mini stored 
a violent rebuke to the languiHhi rig pro- 
prieties of SwiKS J'roteHtantiHm; and 
M . Vinot, witlirnit adopting, as a whole, 
the dogmatic frmnulw of the n^vival, 
reooived from it a wholeaome wtimuhw. 
He found thero what HUpplied the warite 
x)i' hifl HOiil, and he made it his own, or 
modified in hiH meditationH what he 
oould not entirely a(;c(;pt in tlio theo- 
logy of eontiiMmtal Methodinm. 

In one word, M. Vinet'H faith was 
eminently his own, a personal eoncem, 



the remilt of his thinking, liin re 
hiK praying ; and this ex])lainH 1 
became in hiii writingH, as in h 
courMsH, a most HtrenuouH de.fen 
human jierNcaiaiity or indi vidua 
religioiia tkdngB. He did not alk 
it waa prmsiUe to tnuuoBit a or 
we trannmit the inhflritaiiee of i 
or a territorial domain ; ho diaap; 
of all inetitutionH which hctvu tci 
tain ilhiHions on tfaiH aiibject, and 
luive had each man eallod upon I 
form bin opiniouH, and to declare 
in bin individual capacity. B 
mu»t not anticipate. 

Tlie jElrst work which draw 
attention to the name of M. Tin 
an ** KsHaj in favour of Iibot|r[ oi 
Hbip," piiblinhed in LH2H. The 
wan oppfirtune for pleading tkai 
cauHe. On re«aHoending the thr 
France, the old BotirbouB brrjugl 
them the fyrejudicoH of Ijouia 
agaivKt the Utaaeniing Chuzvhci 
although they did not dare ope 
perHecute the I'rotaatautB, thisy 
them iMdtbcr vexation nor insiilt 
pery, on itH Hide, abucwd with gi 
arrogance all tlie privileges of a 
religion. It waH now that Coi 
lianibr(;elitH, ibnnerly Miniaii 
•luHtioe, beoueatbod to the '* Hooi 
Ohrintiau Idorala" the Hum of tir€ 
Hand franoH, to bo awarded aa a pn 
for tb(; beHt troatiso on religious li 
l*bis4 eoinddenee excited a liveir 
reat; twenty-nine cHHaya ware ni 
the oomm i tteo of exam i nation. I 
M. ViUiBt obtained tlie poim by 
mouH coiiMent. tA. GuimC, wb 
(iommiHHiooed to make the report, ; 
a juat enloginun on the author. ^ 
dared Ohxiatian," he JMiid, ^ilw ti 
faith is profound, inlfoxible, fennm 
he i^rofoHHeH a reHueet not lenn pra 
not IcHK f(TV(fnt, for the &ith of < 

f (»nnot well oxproaa the . 

have felt at the aight of a i^nd' 
j)OMd, of a pious mind widi whc 
respect due to liberty of ooasoion 
niaiter of oonwience, who would 
it an fsfbmofi against God to i 
even in thought only, ^le righto 
pfsrtain to the faitii of haa iSsUowa. 

Thia essay is abo the < 

which the (|ubstion is heat disc 
and which oontainH the orsatest n 
of ideas, well defined andoiif^naltJ 
always presented in an iagenioiii 
and often with a talent ftw'Cf £pr 
brillianr^y," 
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Under such illustrious paitroni^e, M. 
Vinet's book found numerovis raaden^ 
especially among the Protestants of 
France and Switzerland. It is divided 
into two parts, the " Proofs" and the 
" SyBtem." In the first, the autiior de- 
^aelops the chief political, philosophical, 
aiul religious arguments to be aodueed 
in ftivour of liberty of worship In the 
second, he considers the question more 
generally, examines the nature of eivil 
society and of religious society, and 
points out the institutions which ought 
to be in force in respect of each. This 
division, as M. Guizot observed, is arbi- 
trary, and has involved the author 
in unanroHbahle repetitions. G«nerally 
speaking, M. Yinet had not a systematic 
miad. Not one of his works gives sign 
of a settled and defined method— he 
could not even construct his sermons on 
a regular plan. Admirable in detail, he 
was confiised and uncertain in his treat- 
ment of a subject as a whole. This 
defect appears to have been inherent in 
his mental character. In questions of 
doctrine, as in all others, be hesitated be- 
tween opposite directions, and he never 
had his theory neatly formulated. Some- 
times he inclines to Arminianism, or 
even to Rationalism, in his conceptions 
ofGk>d, of Christ, and of man; at other 
times he seems to adopt a rigid Calvin- 
ism, Hence it is that the different 
religious schools claim in turn the sup- 
pert of his name. Hence it is, also, that, 
notivithstaDding his excellences both of 
intellect and heart, he will always be 
placed fax below thinkers of the first 
Older. M. Vinet is a valuable compa- 
aion on a journey, who enlivens travel 
Trith conversation fiill of good andwhcie- 
some sentiment, but he is not, he cannot 
be^ a sure guide, nor the chief of & 
School. 

After defending rehgious liberly in 
Franca, M. Vinet was compeQed to 
Quiintain it in his native country. The 
civil power of the Canton de Vaud, enr 
eouraged, it must be confessed, in its 
lets of intolerance by a considerable 
Section of the Protestant ciwrgy, exer- 
cised unjustifiable severity towards the 
Dissenters, on whom they had fastened 
the 6o1»riquet of Momiars. A law autho- 
risiiig persecution had been adopted by 
the Grand ConseU. !Req>ectabie pastors 
irexe imprisoned, fined, or banished, be- 
tause tJoey had held meetiiigs for ediil- 
^tion. in 1829, the people, taking 
example from the magistrates, proceeded 



te violence against the Monders; tiiey 
entered their assemblies by force, mal- 
treated the officials, stoned the pastovs; 
and the organs of the Governiosnt «£ 
Vaiad, tet from rebuking ihtae sasraife 
excesses, g^ve them all possible sanotifitt 
by their expressed optnioBS. The 6Uut§ttif 
d$ Lmuamne propounded a dan^eoous 
distinction between the inward kberty 
of belief and the oatwajd Mbevty of re* 
ligious action, conten^sg that the dl- 
reotum, of puMsb worship should belcng 
to the high civil authority of the Stete^ 
and that to idlow the first comer t& 
establish a new sect, would end in ocn^ 
plete anarchy. The political ohiefi of 
the Canton de Vaud had simply bee* 
rowed these exalted sentimexitanrom tte 
old code of the Boman Catholic Ofawrab. 

M. Vinet interposed, invokinc tibfr 
sacoed principles of rriigious Ubertf^. 
and feared not, in the namo of uo 
sovereign rights of conscience, to attadc 
the intolerant law which prohibited ih» 
dissidents from nueeting. ^ Yoo. saj/' 
cried he, with generous iadignatioii, 
"you 81^ that the oittsEen who brave» 
tlie law IS a rsbel; but there is ailttw 
above the law ; there is revolt whi(^ is 
a doty. Yon scoff at sectaries withicmt 
tide, without vocation-^so were the 
Apostles, so were the reformers . . . An 
unjust law must be respected by n», 
though imjust, when it only iqjuieB mgf 
interest; and my foiiow-citizeBS) equally 
injured, owe it the same resfeot But 
an immoral law, an irreligious lanr, a 
law whioh compels me to do that whioh 
my conscience and the law of God e«i»- 
demn — ^if it is jiot possible to obtsui its 
abrogatioa, it must be braved. This 
pvinciple, &r from bong tsahtfetsm of 
society, is its vital principle ; it is th« 
struggle of good agaiiBt evil Let us 
suppress this strife: what is tbwe to 
retard hnmanibf on the downward Blapd 
of vice aad misery? It is from revolt to 
revolt, if we may use the word, that 
commimities advance to pediBction, tiuut 
civilisation is established, that jastice 
reigns, dzat truth fiouii^es."4( 

The hist sentence we hacvB quoted 
was inpeached by the GoihiolI of State* 
as tending to exeite the eitiiMHr t» 
leKTolt ; and judieial proeeedingB were 
oommenood, not only a^ttnst the author, 
hot sgaisat M. Miumaad^ Profeaaor in 
tibe Acaslflniy of Lsnsume, who had 

• " Obtorvattoai m tt».Aftlol»cnifiawri|(M ^^i> 
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shared in the puhlicatioD of the pam- 
phlet in the Canton de Vaud. The 
dehates were long and spirited ; all en- 
lightened men in French Switzerland 
followed them with the most intense 
interest, well knowing that the cause of 
religious liberty was deeply involved. 
In the end, M. Vinet was acquitted by 
the Tribunal of Vaud, on the charge of 
preaching revolt ; and M. Monnard was 
condemned to pay a fine of eightv francs, 
solely on account of a legal informality 
in we publication. This was a reed 
victory ; the friends of liberty of worship 
gained their cause against their adver- 
saries. In a new pamphlet, which he 
drew up for his own justification, M. 
Vinet distinguished between the sacri- 
fices that may be made to civil society 
and those that may not. We may give 
up that which accords with our natural 
inclinations, or increases our material 
well-being. " This," said M. Vinet, " we 
may sacrifice to the civil power, and 
assuredly we have the right to give it 
up. But we may not sacrifice our con- 
science to the civil power, because our 
relation to conscience is widely different 
firom our relation to worldly good. This 
good belongs to us, but we belong to 
our conscience ; it is for us to dispose of 
our goods, but for our conscience to dis- 
pose of us !" Memorable words, which 
m all times, in all countries, should be 
the motto of the servants of Christ. 

The noble efforts, of M. Vinet and his 
Mends were not lost ; for in 1830, after 
the revolution of July, at Paris, a liberal 
movement overthrew the Government 
of the Canton de Vaud, and replaced 
it with a more intelligent magistracy, 
which brought forward a system of le- 
gislation favourable to the rights of 
Dissenters. But, alas ! in 1845 a low 
Radicalism obtained power in the coun- 
try, and we again find M. Vinet in the 
van, resolved to fight to the last in sup- 
port of the rights of conscience and of 
Christian faith. 

These struggles, however, did not ab- 
sorb all the attention or energy of M. 
Vinet. On the contrary, it was with 
great distaste and reluctance that he 
descended into the arena ; and he left it 
as soon as he could without failing in 
his dutv. He did not love controversy ; 
his soul, usually calm, always ingenious 
and pure, did not breathe at ease in this 
stormy atmosphere. He avoided noise 
as carefully as others seek for it, and 
the constant occupation of his life was 



rather to build up than to pull down. 
Let us, then, attempt to estimate his 
character as a preacher, a literary man, 
a religious reformer, and a professor of 
theology. 

M. Vinet never fulfilled the duties of 
a regular pastor, and consequently his 
sermons were not adapted to any parti- 
cular congregation. Some of his dis- 
courses were specially addressed to the 
students, and a small number of select 
hearers in the University of Basle; 
others were merely read in the Academic 
Hall as lectures, or examples of orato- 
rical treatment. Many were only in- 
tended to appear in the columns of reli- 
gious journals. It was seldom, and 
especially in the latter period of his life 
at long intervals, that he preached, in 
the proper sense of the word, before 
large assemblies. 

These facts indicate the orunn of the 
different volumes entitled, ** Discourses 
on some Religious Topics ;" '* Additional 
Discourses;" "Evangelical Meditations;" 
''Evangelical Studies;" &c. The excep- 
tional position of the orator was both 
favourable and unfSavourable to his 
preaching. M. Vinet could, withoul 
difficultr^, break through the scholastic 
forms of the sermon ; he abandoned the 
artificial divisions, the superannuated 
argument, the conventional phraseology 
— that old model from which the most 
distinguished ministers have feared U 
depart. He is free ; he gives way to hii 
own inclination, and is natural; he has 
the tongue and the accent of life. It i 
no longer a preacher, it is a man tha 
speaks in these discourses. But som 
inconvenience accompanies these advai 
tages. What are these '* Discourses, 
these " Meditations," and *' Studies " c 
our author? Something mixed, some 
thing indeterminate, neither sermon 
nor essays ; a combination of abstrac 
discussion and oratorical passion. Thii 
kind of composition is not simple 
enough to be popular, nor grave enaa^ 
to be academical. There is too much 
science for the multitude, and too little 
for the scientific. M. Vinet seldom ob- 
serves any regular order; he is very in- 
genious in linking his thoughts one to 
the other; his analysis is minute and 
delicate; he follows out an idea in its 
finest ramifications, and astoniahes the 
reader, whilst he also charms him 
with the abundance and originality of 
his reasonings. But argamo powor vi 
wanting ; he lacks the vigofous syn- 
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thesis of great orators. £ach page, 
taken by itself, interests and suggests 
useful reflections, but an entire dis- 
course does not leave a simple and well- 
deflned impression on the mind of the 
reader. M. Vinet himself, with his 
wonted modesty, advised young men 
not to choose him for their model. In 
fact, those who have done so, have imi- 
tated his faults without attaining his 
excellences; they have become subtle, 
affected, and fastidious. 

The style of his discourses or evan- 
gelical studies is sometimes lively and 
vigorous ; at others, adorned with bril- 
liant imagery. The writer excels in 
his choice of words and figures, to ex- 
press the most delicate shades of 
thought. He is at the greatest pains to 
say only what he wishes, and that in 
the fittest terms. His language is full 
of subdued emotion; his conscience 
opens to ours, and the hand which 
writes is forgotten in presence of the 
pious and devoted spirit which longs to 
bring us to the feet of the Saviour-God. 
But the style of M. Vinet is by no 
means free from defect. Sometimes it 
is overcharged with metaphor, and be- 
comes obscure ; it contains plays upon 
words, studied antitheses, inappropriate 
phrases, and novel terms. M. Vinet 
was never in Paris ; he would have de- 
rived much advantage from a residence 
of a few years in France, in the midst 
of its more illustrious men of letters ; 
and might have obtained that undefin- 
able classical finish which especially 
distinguishes French literature. 

We can give but an incomplete sketch 
of the subjects treated of in these vo- 
lumes of " Discourses." M. Vinet did 
not cultivate doctrinal preaching, in the 
theological acceptation of the term; 
there is not one of his oratorical studies 
specially devoted to the exposition of a 
dogma. Perhaps he feared to deal with 
these mysterious questions, or thought 
that doctrinal sermons were sufficiently 
numerous. As little did he practise 
what we may call the applicatory style 
of preaching. This tender and humble 
Christian avoided piursuing the obstinate 
sinner into his last entrenchments, and 
terrifying him with the thunders of 
Sinai. He seemed to shun what ap- 
peared too practical, the more precise 
details drawn from the habits and vices 
of the day. His spirit chose rather to 
move in an ethereal and ideal sphere. 

His first " Discourses" are ot a cha- 



racter essentially apologetic — and, in 
certain respects, they are the best of all. 
The speaker addresses himself to men 
of good education, and endeavours to 
prove to them that the Gospel is true, 
that it responds to the profoundest wanls 
of the heart, and that it is the source of 
all joy, as of all holiness. " I have not 
presumed," he says in one of his pre- 
faces, " to preach Christ in the Axeo- 
Sagus, ana to contend against ihe 
octors But I have turned in- 
voluntarily, and without premeditation, 
to that numerous class of cultivated 
minds, which, nurtured in the bosom of 
Christianity, and imbued — ^if I dare so 
express myself— with Christian preju- 
dices, struggle painfully either against 
their own heart, which the seriousness 
of Christianity awes, or against the too 
general opinion that Christianity, so 
necessary, so beautiful, so consolatory, 
cannot justify herself in the eye of 
reason." 

The second volume of discourses is 
especially devoted to the development 
of^the duties and application of Chris- 
tian law. M. Vinet reproached certain 
theologians of the revival with having 
directed their attention too. much on 
doctrine, to the neglect of the moral 
aspect of Christianitv. He strongly 
wished to make good, this defect; but 
he does not fall into the opposite ex- 
treme. Throughout he preserves the 
close connexion of law with doctrine, of 
sanctification with faith. With him 
faith is the centre of Christianity, the 
point of contact between God and man, 
the basis of regeneration, the inex- 
haustible source of life. And this faith, 
to which he gave so high a place, was 
not a series of formulsB to be preserved 
in the memory and repeated mechani- 
cally on certam occasions ; it was the 
contemplation and acceptance of Christ, 
Christ himself in us. " To believe," 
says he, in the discourse entitled Le 
Regard, " to believe is to look to Christ; 
it is an attentive, serious, prolon^^ed 
look .... a look simple and child- 
like, one in which the whole soul is 
concentrated — a look of the soul, not of 
the intellect — a look which does not seek 
to analyse its object, but receives it all 
entire into the soul, through the eyes." 

M. Vinet's later evangelical studies 
contain more of the mystic element — 
we use the word in its most favour- 
able signification. As he advanced in 
knowledge of men and experience of 
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life, our pious friend iooorded loaa to 
reason and moiie to tho intuitions and 
aspirations of tlio heart He groaily 
aomired tlio best book of tho middle 
age»-*the "• Imitation of Jesus Christ ;" 
and imbibed from it oertain religious 
tendMMies. Sliortly before lus deatli, 
he formed tho design of publiHliiug a 
new Frenoli traiiahition of the '' Imita- 
tion," witli a pre£eu;o and notes. His 
soul, imbued with Divine love, united 
St. John and St. Paul in ItH ideal of 
Christian life; it tbirsted for eommu- 
nion with the Bedeomer ; it longed to 
behold Him face to face Uivoiigh the 
yeil of oar material uuturr. 

With regard to M. Viuet's manner in 
preaoliing, or of his oratoiiual action, 
on the rare occasions of his iuicondiug 
the pulpit, we have said notbiug. It is 
almost impossible to give any idea of 
it to those who have never heard him. 
He waH little priictised in tlie forms of 
art, and had never been at luiy great 
pains to study inimitely his attitudes, 
his gestures, or the modulationB of his 
voioe. He Bet before himself an end 
more noble and more worthy of a mes- 
senger of the Qospel. As tiie faitldeus- 
uess of hiH memory did not allow him 
to retain more than the form of his 
discourses, he depended in ]>srt upon 
the iu^iration of tlie moment, and 
fortunate was the failing for })reacher 
and hearer. I lis spoken sermons were 
more simple, more natural tliau ids 
written du^courses. What was chieily 
remarkable iu lus oratorical action was 
its perfect aincerity ; a merit less usual 
than might be expected even in good 
X)reaclierB. There was no factitious ex- 
altation, no exaggerated ardour; he 
avoided, fis morally wrong, whatever 
by a hair^s breadtli only went lieyond 
the limit of his actual csonviction 
and feeling. He was altogether true in 
gestures and in accent, 'hiat which he 
presanted to the auditors lie himself 
4MM. And what seriousnesH! what 
ikumility ! what neuetrating spirituality ! 
** There was in ois discourse," says one 
who heard him, *' a strongly-marked iu- 
dividuslity. . . . His voioe, sonorous 
and vibrating, diffused in eveir accent 
the emotions of which it was full, and 
the eare which he took to efface him- 
self, to conceal himself liehind the 
trutiBS he uttered, only brought out in 
stronger relief this talent so pure, so 
true, so original."* 
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After the preaohttr oomM thelitewy 
M. Vinet drroted the moat fruit, 
ful yoam of his ypuih to Utenture, and 
it was in this direotioii that His fm- 
ferenoe of his mind would hanro oaniMi 
him, if tlie Christian fiuth had not ia- 
posed on him other and more importint 
duties. In his FtofMsorship at the 
Unin^rsity at fiatia, he was plaeed in 
soma sort on the border of twe gntt 
oivihsations. He studied the hert 
writers of France sad Germsny— 
Oomeille and Schiller, Baome and 
Goethe, Voltaire and Lassiiig, Aiigiu- 
tin Thierry and Jean de MiiUer, iW 
cartes anil KAut, Boussoau and Jesa 
Paul iliohtor. like the l>ee, he sought 
every wliere for ^juioes to be oon verted 
into tlh) delieious honor of literary 
culture. To Germany he owed his 
great scientific knowledge; to Franco 
the strength of his good sense tnd the 
purity of his huguage ; send he drew 
from Uie old ohmnicles of Switzexhnd, 
and the litoraturo of Engfamd, tiie 
manly inspirations of free thou^t ; and 
from these difiVring elements his emi- 
nently original mind formed new and 
} precious materioJH. 

Whihst at Basle, ]M. Yinet publiahed 
a Ohretttnuathie FrawytUe, a ooUectioii 
of extracts in ]irose and verse, from the 
Freucli classics. This work is in three 
volumes, (corresponding to tlie flrst three 
divisions of life ; infauoy, childhood, and 
youth But it is not a simple eomsila 
tion. Tho extracts are aooompaniea h} 
sliort biographical notices of the writers 
literary or grammatical remarks, snc 
occasionally detailed analyses. Thera is 
in j)articular, at the oommenoement o 
the third volumo, a '* Review of thi 
Principal I'rose Writoni and Poets o 
Franofi," wliich supplies us with ai 
admirable summary of M. Vinet*s ex 
tended labours. All our wxiteni fton 
Villehardouin and *loinville to Chateau 
briand and LjamsrUne, are oritioised ii 
a concise style, and with superior judg 
ment '*It is a oomprehensiTe am 
higldy-flnished piece, realljr a literax^ 
chrf doiwsre of M. Vinors," says i 
celolirated critic, M. Sainte Bmitc 
" All his (qualities of oorrsotessa, fto 
priety, requisite discrimination, bold we 
compressed tliought, axe hlended in aw 
proportion with the sulgoet. £fer 
mesh of the net-work is strong sa< 
tightly drawn; it is moat substiniliaJ 
most usefcdt even most agBeeahlt 
reading, while it osUs iiit» ^ignout 
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eMroiM aH the iKultHS' of the 
mind."*' 

We now oome to the Sememr, m whkfa, 
M. Viaet displayed the nnurveUous fer^ 
tility of his liVerary talents, and which 
oeonpted a oonsiderable place in his 
career. The Semeur, a weekly paper of 
sixteen quarto eolunin^, first appeared 
in Sisptember, 18^1, under the superin- 
tendence of M. Henry Lutteroth, tdK> to 
lai^ wcffldly means united great deTtv 
tion of spirit and lemaiicable intel- 
ligence. It was designed to supply a 
medium for the considevntieti, nim a 
Christian point of view, of all questions 
of philoec^hy, politics, literature, art, 
social economy, &c. It never raised the 
standard of a sect, nor elaborated a 
narrow doctrinal formulaiy; its broad 
basis rested on the Aindamental truths 
of the Gospel. The most disdnguished 
Protestants of France and Switsteriand 
brought it the tribute of their assistanee. 
The i^emeiir never obtained popularity ; 
its principles were too rigid for frivolous 
minds, and its tone too elevated lor un- 
cultivated readers. But it aoquirod a 
Intimate influence in tlie higher circles 
of French society, and from its first 
publication to its cessation, in 1850, it 
always ranked with the first periodicals 
of the country. 

M. Vinet soon took a prominent posi- 
tion in connexion with the Semeur. 
Other contributors might be better ac- 
quainted with political aifairs, or could 
bring more science to the treatment of 
philosophical subjects, or could employ 
language more easily understood by the 
majority of readers; but in matters 
which called for profound thought, re- 
fined taste, delicate and ingenious dis- 
cussion, he had no superior in the 
Semeur, nor even an equal. To great 
and constant moral severity he added 
candoiu-, toleration, and, above all, the 
desire to benefit those writers whose 
works he criticised ; and to the last of 
these qualities must we attribute t^e 
frequently exaggerated praises which he 
accorded to productions of moderate 
merit. He took a peculiar pleasure in 
encouraging the least manifestations of 
goodness and talent ; he sought care- 
mlly for beauties concealed beneath an 
uninviting exterior; and whefnever be 
perceived the faint image of his religious 
or literary ideal, he hailed it with his 

• CrUi^uei^ PortraiU lJUtetairet,^u C. A* SMnte 



' iratmBSt fifrnf^OKf. Who knows aB lb» 
good impvBssums that his bn»therly ap- 
probation produced upen seoond^raiK- 
and obscure autlKNCs? 

M. Vinetfs original and kindly criti* 
oisBt was desired, and it mi^t be said 
solicitBd, by the most celehrated writers 
of France. MM. de Lamartine, Beraa* 
ger, Michelet, Saints Benve^ Ballanehd^ 
Charles Nodiere, and others, valued lu8 
opinionhighly, and the modbst professor 
of Switnodand received from theia 
letten fiili of expressions of esteem and 
ohhgBtKon. 

tiie diveisity of the subjects dealt 
with by M. Vinet in the columns of the 
Semeur is astonisfaii^, and tesCififfis tO' 
the extent of his studies. Lyric poetey , 
dramatie poetry, ancient and modem- 
history, eloquence, philology, ^moIo* 
gical and ecclesiastical questlonB-^hB 
examines everything, and w h e r ever he 
penetrates, he leaves behind him u 
luminous tmck. Perhaps-Mn perfofM 
lite duty of the critio-'-aie sequenee of 
his idiaats is unoertain, and his style is 
more abstract and obscnre than eomi- 
ports with his theme. It is not always 
easy to get at his ndal meaning among 
the numerous digressions and the 
profusion of heterogeneous metaphors 
with which it is overburdened. Many 
of his articles cannot be read without & 
sense of weariness. But is not this a 
case for the |>oet's 

Ubi plura nitent non paucis ofltodac znactiUa ? 

It was the constant practice of M. 
Vinet — and it is this which constitdtes 
the novelty of his Htnrary oriticism-^to 
apply the doctrines and preoepts of 
Gnristianity to all the results of humatt 
intelligence. The hand of the Christian 
gnided the pen of the man of letters. 
Whatever the hock befhre him*--Victar 
Hugo's " Odes," or Montesquieu's " Spirit 
of the Laws," " Songs" by Beranget, or 
the ** Genius of Christittnity" by M. do 
Ghateanbriand--he sought the verdict 
of religion before pronomneing his sen^ 
tence. M Vinet believed, and righlljr 
believed, that the Gospel shoidd not 1d!s 
coi^ned within the walls of temples or 
thsological seminaries, hut should hm 
cadled to crxereise sovofsigaty in all. 
spheies of inteHeotmA and sdoaoI Mtiv 

The best ntieies eontribated hy hte 
to the 89mtw, together wilfa some Imsh 
.tuissoalifeBcature dditered at inm-rais 
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published sinoe his death under the 
titles, " Studies on the French Litera- 
ture of the Eighteenth Century," in two 
volumes; " Of the Nineteenth Centiuy," 
in three volumes ; ** Studies on Blaise 
Pascal," one volume, &c. Notwithstand- 
ing the necessarilj fragmentary and 
irregular composition of these works, 
tiiey will be consulted with advantage 
by men of piety and taste. 

But we leave the literary man to 
speak of M. Vinet as a religious reformer. 
The great question which he had gra- 
dually solved and conscientiously de- 
cided for himself, was the separation of 
Church and State. At the outset of liis 
career he confiiied himself, as we have 
seen, to maintaining full liberty of wor- 
ship, demanding for all religious com- 
munions the same rights ai^d the same 
independence, and requiring that the 
civil position of individuals should be 
in no wise affected bj their religious 
belief, or by the ecclesiastical society to 
which they might belong. But on more 
maturely considering this grave problem, 
he arrived at the conclusion that liberty 
and equality of worship could not be 
perfectly guaranteed without the pre- 
vious condition of an entire separation 
between the Church and the State. 
Then, extending his reflections to the 
general question, he became persuaded 
that the origin, the nature, tne means 
of action, the end of the State, were very 
different from those of the Church; 
whence he concludes that the two insti 
tutions should be entirely distinct from 
each other. 

In an important work published by 
him in 1842, he gives a complete expo- 
sition of these ideas. It is entitled, 
" Essay on the Manifestation of Reli- 
gious Convictions, and the Separation 
of Church and State viewed as a Neces- 
sary Consequence and as a Guarantee 
for the Principle." We give the long 
title in full, oecause it indicates the 
contents of the book. Great caution is 
necessary in estimating the literary 
character of this work. The two parts 
do not bear a just proportion to each 
other, and the argumentation is badly 
arranged, while the style is laboured 
and diffuse, and occasionally is rather 
injurious than vigorous. Few readers 
have been able to go through it to the 
last page. Some portions are excellent, 
with fine suggestive thoughts scattered 
here and there; but it is not well put 
together as a book. The author has | 



evidently come far short of what he 
could do. He commences by showing 
that every man is under a positive obli- 
gation to manifest his convictions, espe* 
cially his religious convictions. This is 
a duty to truth, which gains by being 
known ; to society, which cannot be in- 
different to the belief of its members; 
to himself, because every man should be 
sincere— that is, show what he is by 
declaring what he believes. But the 
free manifestation of religious oonvi<s- 
tion is impracticable, or at least endan- 
gered, so long as the Church is joined to 
the State ; for this union unavoidably 
gives rise to protection and privile^ for 
some religious denominatioa, inferiority 
and oppression for others. Truth, no 
longer presented to reason and con- 
science m its own power, comes accom- 
panied with, or only despoiled of, certain 
temporal advantages — a false system^ 
and one which favours dissimulation 
and hypocrisy. 

These premises being laid down, M, 
Vinet immediately approaches the sub- 
ject of the separation of Church and 
State. What is the State ? According 
to his views, it is the work of the fuUural 
man ; it has no end apart from eartMy 
interests ; it cannot, and ought not, ta 
occupy itself with the relations of num 
to God, or with the salvation of the soul 
in eternity. Civil society is composed 
only of that which men have the right 
to put into the common stock, and to 
subordinate to the opinions of thd 
majority. But there is in man an 
element — conscience— that he cannot 
submit to the community without doing 
violence to his essential nature. Con- 
science is strictly individual ; it has no 
account to render but to itself and to 
God. The State has, therefore, no right 
to pretend to the government of con- 
sciences. The State, as such, has no 
religion ; it cannot adopt any, officially, 
without overstepping its limits. 

The Church, on the contrary, in its 
high and true signification, is the woric 
of regenerated man, or rather the woric 
of the Spirit of God. It is the society 
of believers, the community of con- 
sciences, which in entering it perform 
a voluntary act. Civil society is an 
affair of neceesij^ ; no one may live out 
of its pale. Iteligious society is an 
affair of liberty; everyone is firee to be 
a member of it, and everyone is free to 
leave it. The State must employ con- 
straint in the name of common in- 
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terests ; the Church can only employ 
persuasion in the name of truth. In 
the first, the external being predomi- 
nates ; in the second, the mtemal. 
The State properly has nothing to do 
with conscience; the Church has to do 
with conscience alone. The union be- 
tween these two is, therefore, illogical, 
abnormal, hurtful to the one and the 
other ; it is an adulterous union. 

It is not our intention to discuss M. 
Vinet's theory ; such a discussion would 
be out of place in a simple biographical 
notice. It will be sufl&cient to say, that 
this thesis, propounded in such absolute 
terms, drew forth numerous opponents, 
even among those Christians who, like 
MM. Gaussin and Merle d'Aubigne, at 
Geneva, for example, had been com- 
pelled to form independent congrega- 
tions. To them it seemed that the line 
of demarcation drawn by M. Vinet 
between the mission of the Church and 
that of the State, was too broad, and at 
variance with the nature of things. 
They maintained that the two societies, 
whilst accomplishing q^uite distinct ob- 
jects, might go hand m hand and be 
joined, just as the citizen and the be- 
liever are combined in the same man. 

However this may be, M. Vinet re- 
mained to the last unaltered in his 
views, and returned to the subject in 
numerous pamphlets. He was eminently 
an individualist; he thought the slightest 
violence oftered to the personality, to 
the spontaneity of man, brought with it 
fatal consequences, and rather than 
consent, he would have reduced the 
State to a purely material institution, 
or to the minimum of its powers. He 
anticipated from liberty the triumph of 
ti-utli and union; a generous illusion, 
if illusion it be. Those who do not 
accept M. Vinet's theory in its full 
extent yet render a respectful homage 
to the religion and nobility of his con- 
victions. 

Let us turn from the Christian re- 
former to the professor, as the next 
character in which the subject of this 
notice appears. He was invited to re- 
turn to tlie Canton de Vaud in the year 
1837. His fellow-citizens, unwiUing 
that the most iilustrious of their niunber 
should remain in a foreign city, urged 
upon tlie Council of State his nomina- 
tion to the chair of Practical Theology 
in the Academy of Lausanne. It was 
not without great regret that M. Vinet 
quitted Basle, where he had laboured 



for so many years, and with the happiest 
resolts ; but he could not resist the call 
of his own people and country. He 
obeyed, and was installed in his new 
functions with unwonted ceremony. 
His lectures embraced sacred eloquence^ 
catechetical science, and all that related 
to the duties of the ministry. He also 
went through a course on the practical 
philosophy of Christianity, and gave 
expositions of several books of the New 
Testament. 

He did not usually read his lectures^ 
but preferred speaking from simple 
notes. This method of teaching wa» 
more lively and attractive, but it has 
deprived the religious public of many 
writings which would have contributed 
to the instruction of all. His treatises 
on " L'Homiletique," or the Theory of 
Preaching, on "Theologie Pastorale,'* 
or the Theory of the Gospel Ministry, 
published after his death, are useful 
works, but they are compiled from im» 
perfect notes, or firom extracts copied 
mto the notebooks of his hearers. They 
are, so to speak, membra disjecta of the 
professor, — fragments, — stones, placed 
side by side, and awaiting the dispo- 
sition of the skilful architect 

Is it necessary to add that M. Vinet 
fully obtained the afiection, the con- 
fidence, the admiration of his students 'i^ 
How deep the interest was with which 
he inspired them, the following lines 
written by one of them will show : " M. 
Vinet's teaching continues to be with us,, 
in its form and method, the most exalted 
type of professorial teaching. Free 
from all pedantry, from all scholastia 
formalism, from all stiffness, it was 
animated and natural, as well as rich 
and profound. It was truly the out- 
pouring of his thought, and especially 
of his soul, into the thought and soiil 
of his pupils. He was emimently stig- 
gestive^ creative for their intellect ; thus 
we never rose from his lectures without 
that spark which a word of sympathy 
kindles in the heart." 

Let us also Usten to M Sainte Beuve. 
He relates that he was at Lausanne, six 
days after visiting the magnificent 
monuments of Rome. " The morning 
after my arrival," he adds, " I went to 
M. Vinet's class — a poor college class- 
room, quite bare, with simple white walls, 
and desks of wood. He was speak- 
ing of Bourdaloue, and la Bruyere. 
Erskine the Scotchman was. present 
also. I heard there a lecture disoximi- 
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natiTB and olerating, the eloquause of 
thought and corisdeDce. Tn exquisitR 
and conciso languago, the pious rooI, all 
sehoiiimess and mnotion, »pr<)ttd its 
treasary before us. How profoand Ihe 
impreflenon, how penetrating, how en- 
tirely Christian ! What a contrast to 
the pomf) of the Vatican ! Nover did I 
i» experinnce the noble and pure enjoy- 
ment of intellect" 

WliiUt M. Vinet waH devoting himself 
to tlHJso peaceful laboui-H, the Canton 
deVand was oyemm with a Harlicalisni 
which, under cover of the populai* diA- 
truflt of the Honderbund ana the Jcmiits, 
flought the overtlupow of Uie established 
autiiorities. A deroocrati(; revolution, 
or ratlier a demagogic revohitiou, broke 
out at Laiisanno., in fV'liniary lHir>, and 
new coun9(>l]orH of state wen* a)ipointed 
in tlie tumult of tlio inHurrcction. Being 
HocialiHtM,' tlieso ntagistrates did not 
respect t}ie rights of the (Jhurch or the 
pastoral body. They asserUrd that a.s 
the ministerH of the GoHf>eI were paid 
from the pulilic treasury, they must 
1k)w })efbro the authority of the masses; 
and among otlier thing.'), onlered them 
to road from the pulpit a )>olitieal pro- 
clamation in which the e\(u*Bm^ of tlie 
Radicals were extolled. 

The miuisters of the canton felt that 
they could not comply with thew) unjust 
demands without dishonour. They met 
to detrtnnine wliat should be done ; and 
jifter two days of soU^mn discussion, a 
hundred and sixty of tliem — ^more than 
lialf of their number — sent in their re- 
fiignatirin, choosing to risk their bread 
and the bread of their cliildren, rather 
than make their micnul offim minister 
to tlie passions of Socialistic lladi- 
cftlisni. The Fnie ('liurch of tlie Canton 
de Vaud was founded without the 
worldly rfjsources of that of Scotland, 
but with the same ffutk. 

It was natural that M. Vinct should 
take an active part in those grave trans- 
actirms. Some of his anticipations 
had been realised, and ho saw tliat the 
union of Church and State had become 
impossible, at least in liis own country. 
He was a mr«mber of the Synodal Com- 
mission charged witli tlie duty of com- 
posing the Confession of Faith, and the 
diaciplini^ regulations of the Free 
Church. He porfbrmed liis duties under 
a sense of groat responsibility, and pub- 



lished various pamphlets K^specting the 
projcict of the new Eeelesiaatioal ood> 
stitntion, ibr the information of thoie 
pastors who had resigned. 

Jiitt his powers were flKhausQBd. For 
some time past^ his hetUh had beea 
feeble, tottering, intamiptod by painfid 
infirmities ; and it is aatonishiitf tlmt he 
was able to write so mndi, with noh t 
debilitated f^ame. He often dictstsd 
articles from his bed, and ho daratodto 
labour the intervals of ease allowed Urn 
by his illness. In the montii of April, 
1H47, his state began to oaose alarn. 
He was convoyi^d to Clarsna, that he 
miglit benefit by the ooiuitry air. Daring 
the last two days of his lifSe he odd VBry 
little ; for ho did not like a Hgfhy of 

{)iety in the hotn- of death. One oi his 
riends having told him that ferrenc 
prayfsrs wore offered up for hinu he 
answered *' You could soaroely pray iat 
a more unworthy creatuve.'* Anotiier 
said, ** What shall 1 ask tor yon ? " and 
lie replied, " Ask for the simpfast graoes" 
(gnioes-ehmentmrei). He Wathad bis 
last on the 4th of May, 1847. Same 
moments before liis death, he said ** £ 
cannot think any longer." 

M. Alexandre*^ Vinet was of a tall and 
massive fVamo. At first sight his fignre 
did not indicate the eminent qualitias of 
his mind. Yin had a low forehead, mo- 
minent cheekbones, and thick lips. His 
head was usually bent, and be never 
aimed at effoct in the drawing-room. 
But when he was interested in o on y ws a 
tion, his look lightened with a brilliant 
light; his countenance assumed an in- 
definable character of serenity, nobility, 
and i>ower; his voice found aooants 
whicli penetrated to tlie bottom of Ae 
heart; Uie man of genina aqppearad 
throughout The name of M. Vinet 
will not perish; and of soma of his 
works, though they will neyerba pojpolar, 
the readers will continue to inoreasi 
among the higher ranks of cultiyatid 
society. They have been translated 
into English and German, and* hayv 
found thoir way even to the diataat 
cities of Russia. All our yoimg thaalt^ 
gians will find substantial and stivnglh- 
oning nonrishment in his books. Hs 
has raised the Christian charaoter in Hw 
estanm of all, and poatorily will bail 
him as a bright example of theuaiaa 
of faith with philosophy. G. dr. F. 
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The reo^it publication of a valuable 
eoiilnbutia& to politieal and literary 
baogzaphy, Mr. M'GuUagh's " Memoirs 
of me Kigbt Honourable Bicbard Lalor 
Sbeil/' and the re^appearance (with 
Notes by Mr. Savage) <^ Shell's ably- 
wiiUen '' Sketches of the Irish Bar and 
Beach)'^ which were first given to the 
worid, about thirQr years a^, in the 
" N«w MontibJy Magazine," have re- 
oailed attention to one of the most gifted 
men of the present age. It is, there- 
fore, no inappropriate time to glance at 
the oareer of a man who so recently, 
and for so long a period, held a conspi- 
citoos position before the public — a posi- 
tion which even those who differed 
widely from him on many important 
aubjects, admitted to be the result of 
eminent abilitiies, extensive acquire- 
ments, and the assiduous cultivation of 
brilliant rhetorical powers. In the fol- 
lowing pages we shall, as much as pos- 
sible, avoid dwelling on the public 
questions in which Sheil took so promi- 
nent a part, and shall endeavour to 
make our picture less a political sketch, 
than a portraiture of talent winning its 
way to the front ranks of society, at a 
time when many men of care abilities 
were rivals for fame, seeking either to 
gain a great name amongst the people at 
large, or 

Tlie applause of listening senates to command. 

BicHARD Sheil (he did not take the 
name I^alor till his second marriage, in 
1830) was bom on the 17th of August, 
1791, in the county of Kilkenny. His 
father was extensively engaged in eomr 
meroial pursuits, and passed many yean 
in Cadiz in mercantile indus^, whii^ 
led to considerable wealth. When the 
relaxation of the penal laws permiUed 
the purchase of landed property by the 
Irish Catholics, Mr. Sheil, father of the 
fiubject of our memoir, became the owner 
of an estate (named by him Bellevue) 
on the banks of the river Suir; and 
here, amidst the romantic sceneir of the 
*' Valley of the Suir," young Sheil paased 
his early days, and imbibed tbat taste 
for the beauties of nature which dung to 
bim through life, and gave to so muck of 
hia descriptive oratx>ry that in^ressin^ 
no60 and exquisite colouring i^iioh aor 
won upon his audienoe. Fear thi& spot 



the orator through life retained a lasting 
afi^ion; and it is pleasant to fbod him» 
in tha current of agitation, turning 
to these scenes of his eariy life, and 
glanoing back with affectionate regard 
to the d&erished memories of boyhood's 
days. *' How often (writes he in & 
magaanne article, in 1820) have I stood 
upon the S^dr's bank, when the bells in 
the neighbouring city (Waterford), the 
smoke of which was turned into a cloud 
of gold by a Claude-Lorraine sunset, 
tolled the deatli of the departing day. 
How often have I fixed my gase upon 
the glittering expanse of the &ill and 
overflowing water, crowded with ships, 
whose white sails were filled with just 
wind enough to carry them to sea. The 
murmurs of the city wore heard upon 
the right, and the' lofty spire of its 
church rose up high and arrowy to the 
sky. The sullen and dull roar of tiie 
ocean used to come over the opposite 
hills, fix)m the bay of Tramore. I had 
many a time looked with admirati(m 
upon the noble landscape, in the midst 
of which I was bom, but I never felt 
or appreciated its beauty so well as when 
the consciousness that I was leaving it, 
not to return for years to it again, en- 
deared me to the place of my birth." 

The circumstance glanced at in the 
last line of this quotation took place in 
1802, in which year young Sheil was 
sent to a sdiool at AensingtoKi:, near 
London, at tiie head of which was M. 
le Prince de Broghe, son of Marshal 
Broglie. He had, with many other 
members of the !Frenoh nobility, found 
shelter in Englaod when ihe fwrj of the 
Parisian poptdaee deluged the streete of 
Paris wiuL the blood of many of the 
moat virtuons <tf the community. Hav- 
ing tak^i omes, he evened a school fer 
&e education, prindpaily, of the chil- 
dren of those who, like himself^ had 
been driven into exile. To tins aca- 
demy Shell was oonducted, aeooniing to 
arrangBment, by Ms fifflb instructor, a 
Frendh priest, who had in Believue 
eommenced the edueation of the young 
orator. This gentkoMn availed him- 
self of the pemnaaton granted in IdOd 
by Ni^leon to the deigy to letum to 
iranee,. but ItLde Broglie did not adntt 
that oourse, oimgMering tiiat he coiud 
not comotitiitioii^ tii&e the oatiL of 
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fidelity to the French Constitution. 
Sheil's description of his schoolmaster 
is a perfect picture of one of the repre- 
sentatives 01 the ancien regime. " I saw 
in him a little, slender, and gracefully- 
constructed Abbe, with a sloping fore- 
head, on which the few hairs that were 
left him were nicely arranged and well 
powdered and pomatomea. He had a 
gentle smile, full of suavity, which was 
made up of guile and of weakness, but 
which deserved the designation of 
aimdble in the best sense of the word. 
His clothes were adapted to his sym- 
metrical person, and his silk waistcoat 
and black silk stockings, with his small 
shoes buckled with silver, gave him 
altogether a glossy aspect. Notwith- 
standing his humble pursuits, he was 
designated by everybody as * Monsieur 
le Prince.' " 

We cannot linger over the schoolboy 
days of Sheil, of which his " Recollec- 
tions " have told so much, and in so in- 
teresting a manner. It is to be re- 
marked, however, that as Sheil was sur- 
rounded by young Frenchmen, he ac- 
quired great facility in speaking their 
language fluently; so that when, in 
1804, he was removed to Stoneyhimjt 
College (ou the Kensington school 
breaking up), he was a greater adept in 
French than in English. A schoolfel- 
low at Stoneyhurst thus describes him : 
"His face was pale and meagre; his 
limbs lank; his hair starting upwards 
from his head like a brush; a sort of 
muscular action pervading his whole 
frame; his dress foreign; his talk broken 
English ; and his voice a squeak. Add 
to this a pair of brilliant eyes, lighting 
up all the peculiarities of his figure, and 
you have before you the boy Sheil." 

This singular " boy Sheil " spent 
three years at Stoneyhurst College, and 
as the Jesuits have always devoted 
much attention to composition, he there 
began to develop his acquaintance with 
the resources of the English language, 
of which he afterwards obtained such 
extraordinary command. In 1807, he 
entered Trinity College, and devoted 
himself to the study of classical 
authors, in preference to those who 
wrote on scientific subjects. At this 
period of his life he passed each vaca- 
tion in his father's house at Bellevue, 
and it is recorded that his opening 
talents filled his parents with pride. 
The tendency of his mind, however, 
to dramatic notions was observed with 



regret by his father, who had a deeply- 
rooted wish to see his son proepcr at 
the Bar, success which he deemed in- 
compatible with the indulgence of a 
taste for the literature of the stage. We 
shall see that in alter life dramatia 
authorship and forensic pursuits divided 
Sheil's attention, and that it was not 
till he abandoned the former walk that 
he made real progress in the latter. 

In 1809, while Sheil was passiDg 
through College, an unexpected blow 
fell upon him. The sunshine which had 
hitherto shone upon his path was 
clouded by an event which caused the 
sale of his father's property. It seems 
that the elder Sheil nad invested a large 
sum of money in a mercantile house in 
Dublin, under what is known as the 
Anonymous Partnership Act of 1782, 
by means of which capitalists were 
enabled to limit their liability. By not 
attending to the requirements of the 
statute, Mr. Shiel foneited his. right to 
its protection ; and, accordingly, when 
the house in question became bankrupt, 
he was involved in the debts. He had 
to part with Bellevue and remove to 
Dublin; and could not afford to pay- 
any longer his son's imiversity fees. A 
kind and noble-hearted relatiye came 
forward (Dr. Foley, of Waterfoid), and 
rather than that the young collegian 
should be stopped in a career, in which 
it seemed probable he would win dis- 
tinction, he offered to allow him lOOZ. 
a-year till he should be called to the 
bar. Mr. Sheil only accepted 802. a- 
year, as he considered that sum enough 
for his son's requirements. Sheil was 
thus enabled to pursue his college 
studies, and by constant attendance at 
the Historical Society, where he tre- 
quently spoke, he acquired a facility in 
addressing an audience, and laid the 
foundation of that oratorical power, the 
fame of which was afterwards so widely 
spread. His voice, however, was so 
shrill, his utterance so rapid, aikl his 
gesticulation so theatrical, that his 
talents failed to make the same im- 
pression that was caused by young men 
of less genius but more polished elocu- 
tion. 

Sheil's first appearance as a speaker 
in the stormy arena of public li& was 
on the 9th Februwy, 1811. The occar 
sion was a meeting in Dublin, over 
which Lord Ffrench presided, and the 
resolution to which the youthful orator 
spoke was one to the effect tiiaA a depatar 
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tion should proceed to London, to confer 
with the advocates of the Catholic 
claimants in both Houses of Parliament, 
and to consult with them as to the best 
mode of giving a fresh impetus to the 
cause. At this period the difference was 
at its height between those who were 
ready to allow to the English Crown a 
veto in the appointment of Catholic 
Bishops, and those who refused to ac- 
cept the Belief Bill on any such con- 
dition. Sheil came forward to support 
the former party, and attracted attention 
by the earnestness of his manner. 
Having thus broken the ice, he spoke a 
few weeks afterwai'ds at a meeting held 
for the purpose of presenting an Address 
to the Prince of Wales, who was at this 
time, in consequence of the mental in- 
firmity of the King, called on to assume 
the Regency. It will be remembered 
that in 1789, a difference of opinion 
took place between the Parliament of 
England and that of Ireland, as to the 
imposing of limitations on the intended 
Regent, and that the Parliament of Ire- 
land decided in favour of plenary powers 
being conferred on the Prince. The 
King's recovery prevented the continua- 
tion of disputes on the subject at that 
period, but the question arose again in 
1810, and the people of Ireland were in 
favour of giving to the Prince of Wales 
full regal power. They thought tiiat 
they saw in him a friend to the Catholic 
claims because he had been the friend of 
their great English advocate, Charles 
James Fox. How they were undeceived 
we shall find hereafter. Shell's speech on 
this occasion drew forth great applause, 
for though his manner was still marked 
Tvitli eccentric gesticulation, there was 
an enthusiasm about him which carried 
away the feelings of the audience. 

Having, in July, 1811, taken his de- 
gree in Trinity College, Dublin — Sheil 
proceeded to London to " eat his terms " 
in accordance with the absurd system 
then exclusively in vogue. He entered 
at Lincoln's Inn, and joined a debating 
club, " The Eccentrics," of which Can- 
ning had been a member. Here in an 
assembly where argument was preferred 
to liowery diction, if he would win his 
way, he foimd it necessary to avoid the 
excessive figurativeness of his language. 
He resided in London with his father's 
brother, from whom, however, some 
little quarrel estranged him for a time. 
They were soon reconciled, and the 
nephew completed his " terms." Being 



anxious, however, to be called to the 
Bar without infriiiging on the scanty 
resources of his father, Sheil set to work 
at a tragedy, by means of which he 
expected to pay the expenses of the 
" Call." His father, though applauding 
his son's independent resolution, did 
not like the idea of the delay which 
must take place before he entered on 
his professional pursuits, and also feared 
the growth of the dramatic taste in a 
soil where he hoped for law ; or, at all 
events, forensic eloquence. He, there- 
fore, paid the fees; and in Hilary Term, 
1814, the Irish Bar received another 
gifted son in the person of Richard 
Sheil. 

We must here go back a little, to a 
meeting which was held on the 8th of 
December, 1813, at which Sheil made a 
very eloquent speech. At that period 
a difference took place between Grattan 
and the Catholic Committee, on the 
subject of the Veto. Sheil sided with 
the Vetoists and Grattan, and his pane- 
gyric on that distinguished man is a 
touching tribute to patriotism. O'Con- 
nell, who opposed the Veto^ 'felt that 
Sheil had influenced the meeting, and 
delivered a very able speech in reply. 
With all the tact of the practised de- 
bater, he complimented Sheil, while he 
answered him, and advised him to 
" raise his soul to the elevation of his 
talents, and not take the puny ground 
of par^ or division. God and nature 
had been bountiful to him. Let him in 
recompense consecrate to the service of 
Ireland and liberty all the fascinations 
of his fancy, and the brilliant glories of 
his genius." O'Connell's arguments 
prevailed, and Sheil himself became an 
opponent of the Veto some years 
alterwards, when he and O'Connell co- 
operated in the final struggle for Eman- 
cipation. 

Concun-ently with forensic exertions 
(but sometimes, to his father's regret, in 
preference to them), Sheil composed 
several tragedies. "Adelaide," "The 
Apostate," " Bellamira, " " Evadne," 
" The Huguenot," and some adaptations 
from the elder English dramatists, give 
evidence of deep poetic feeling and 
great command of language. These 
plays produced some thousands of 
pounds for their author. They had the 
advantage of being represented by Miss 
O'Neil, Charles Kemble, Macready, and 
other eminent performers. Although 
it does not appear that Shell at any 
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time before entering Parliament con- 
templated the abandonment of the legal 
proMHcdon, it would seem tbat at one 
period hi« devoted attachment to drar 
matio compoHition was likely to have 
the same practical retmlt, and it was the 
faihire ot "The Huguenot," his last 
play — wliich he considered his best — 
through the fault of some of the second- 
rate actors, that caused him to derote 
all his great etnergies to the Bar and to 
political agitation, at that time closely 
linked with the legal profession. Sheil, 
howeyer, did not abandon literary pur- 
suits, but wrote a good deal for ma- 
gazines and reviews. Several of the 
*' Sketches of tlie Irisli Bar and Honch," 
in tiie New Mont My Mfju/azine, were 
his, the rest being contributed by 
William Henry Currau, Esa., son of 
the great orator, [n the Edininmfh 
JievieWf also, Sheii wrote several articles 
of considerable merit. 

The beauties of Hheil's plays are so 
closely interwoven with the plot, that 
unless an entire scene were (pioted, it 
would hv, difficult to convey an idea of 
his dramatic power. The Statue Scene 
in " Kvadne " htm always been con- 
sidered most beautiful. A daughter 
clinging to the imago of her father, and 
seeking even from the cold marble, pro- 
tection against him to save whose life 
that father had died, and by her elo- 
quence softening him who sought to do 
her wrong, is a fiTUi emanation of poetic 
genius. There is a calm, melancholy 
beauty in the following lines, in which 
Vicentio contemplates Eradne, whom he 
untruly believes inconstant, and whom 
he is about to abandon. His regret 
thfit her beauty had survived her 
supposed falsehood to him gives rise to 
a conflict of feeling. It is, therefore, 
more in " sorrow than in anger," that 
he exclaims : — 

Jjet me pcnuo tho foce whnre lovelJncfs 
Mftyn, Ifto the HAt after tho Bon in set. 
Sjnucrtd hi Iho •iiUboie of thoM hcavcii*bIiio ejei 
The soul site l>oautifUl ; the high white front 
Hmooth OH the brow of PallM, seems a temple 
Sacred to holy thinking, and those lips 
Wear the ssrcet smile of sleeping iofaocT, 
They are so innocent. Ah, tnon art still 
The same soft creature, in whose lo^Iy form 
Virtue and beauty aeemed as if they tnkd 
Which should exceed the other. 

The following lines from "The 
Apostate," sound like one of Sheil's 
bursts of eloquent indignation at tlie 
refusal of Catliolic Emunciptttiou. 

Hemejfa—TeW me, what am we flof 
Jhr<rf«9— Wkst men eon do 



Bgroanl 

l&lthe 



the itmigth of ntdnti . 

Thy voice would be a trompfC fa tile moonfadiif 
That from their soow-erowBtdteff tad hflfwvriit 
Would idio baok th»UMt «C UMitr. 

When Moore was eaatntBliied in 
IhibUn in 181N, it fell to Sheil hmI 
Matiirin to ntum thtinks inr **Tb» 
Dramatic Talent of Iretaad." Shea's 
speech was highly poetioil. After tSr 
pressing his hamnneae at the eoaaoiow- 
ness that all ma plays IumL for tMr 
object the denunoiatioa of intolenoMe, 
he proceeds to sketch eonie of tlMpriB* 
cipal Irish Doets. The tbUowiiig paasage 
respecting Goldsmith aad Moore ie iwy 
beautiful—" In Goldflmith we find the 
nensiveness of the eyening, bnt in 
Moore, with the \muAfene»H ot the even- 
ing, we behold its iHumintttioii. MoeMTa 
thoughts are like those beeutiftil little 
birds, described by Campbell, (»(<—»»i"g 
in a Transatlantic smset; or, like time 
birds, to use tho poef 8 cooipariMMi, ihe^r 
seem atoms of the mnbow. To Mooio 
we are indebted not onlj fbr hie opb 
delicious music but also Ibr the ioi- 
mortal poetrj to which he hoe wechM 
the melodies of Ireland; for with the 
magic of l^rospero, he hae gttea a mum 
substantial, but still celestial fonn to 
the spirit of sound." 

But we must retom to fiUieire etermr 

Sirsuits. At the Bar hie praotioe ai a 
i$i Prius advoeate beoame tolerabiy 
good, but as Protestants alone eocdd he 
king's counsel, several hatrisfeert who 
were his juniors peeeed to tho Imht 
Bar, and thereby had the nfi^ileoB of 
acting as leading counsel. It thaa hap- 
pened that often in a ease whidh he 
would have presented to the jwej in a 
speech replete with eloqneooe, he was 
obliged to sit silent, while soaao msKriber 
of the £tToured creed, wearing a tilk 
gown, feebly told hie oliexit's wrong. 
There were, it is true, many gifM Pro- 
testant hamsters, such as FlmAielt^ 
Bushe, Hawrin, and Bunowea; iMfc it 
is admitted that from the oanso to whish 
we have re£Brred, Bheii^ OOonMll, and 
otheri^ suffered a great deal Henoe 
it appears from forensic historf, that 
though they were engaged in maiiji 
cases (and O'Gonnell at last m ahaost 
every case outside Ohaneerf), the Bat 
speeches of the Cathohe lawmen weio 
comparatively few. It was the a mm 
cause which made tiuai suob adepts at 
cross-examination, as diat oAsn ihUa to 
junior counsel. 

Sheil had not innoh poUtfaalnBtandiaf 
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till 1823 ; for in the oaly paUic 
for an Irish Catliolic, hfe adneeion 
9 Veto separated him for a long 
from O'Oomiell. He married a 
3'Halloran in 1815, who died aome 
afterwards, leaving him one son. 
nixed in society with Ciuran, 
93X, IMiillips, and other leading men 
) time, and most of his attention 
ocupiod with dramatic authorship, 
omc professional practice. On one 
ton, in 1810, he ridiculed O'Connell 
public letter, but tlie reply was so 
c. that Sheil's chance of i)opulairity 
lessened, and he j-otunied to his 
** ni go and linisli my ti'agody," 
is expression, on prudently closing 
mtroversy. 

B year J H23 was a most important 
; ui the liistory oK these comitiies, 
was then that, merging all tbeir 
9ncos, the (JnthoUcs of Irelaxid 
red on imitiug to obtain their civil 
}. There hud for some time been 
olitical organisation in Icelaad. 
afe IV. had btyen well received, and 
counselled peact\ but the hapdn 
1 wore euteitained thai; he would 
inieud froiij the Tlurone the re- 
I of tlie Catholic disabilities were 
ed to disapi)oiutiiu)nt. Then caone 
amino of lH-^;>, during which the 

of England generously came 
j-d with pei-sonal subsoriptions to 
ge amount. With an improved 

1 aspect came the ibrmation of the 
mal Society, for the purpose of 
ng to obtain rc^ligious freedom and 
iity, and this sotuoty soon beoazoe 
known as the " Catholic Assooift- 

'J'h(^ dcloot of the fonner soeietijes 
tliat tliey wei*e placed on too nar- 
a basis. O'Connell suggested to 
— for tliey had become fSends— «t 
Louse of a mutual aequaBntftiaee, 
Ian, by means of whicii he would 
to combine all classes for the afc- 
aent of the desired object, by eaor 
ig them in a -vast national body. 
rder to meet tlie requisite outlay, 
id called " Catholic l^LessMt " was 
2ted, and the aKsociation — tiiough 
ad commenced with only a few 
hers, who were with (Hfficnity »ot 
her — soon began to ottrajct me 
e of Great Britain and the asxioas 
Ltion of Government. It fell to 
I to pre})are tlie first petition to 
iumtmt from the AssoeiatiiKi. The 
t point respecting whieh the pe- 
1 sought relief was as to the admi- 



uiBtratiou of justioe, and the e&oquent 
writer of the petition jpotsted out with 
muuh feree the hardiship of the i)eo|)le, 
where the magistracy not only differed 
in religion from tiiie poorer olaaees, but 
in many cases felt a marked antipftthy 
for those of whom they ought to hsre 
been the natural protectors. Mr. 
Brougham presented the petition in the 
House of Commons, and moved that it 
should be referred to one of the Com- 
mittees. Mr. Secretaiy Peel opposed 
the SMtion, and concluded a Length- 
ened speech by characterising the pe- 
tition as being in the ''declamatory 
style of condemned tragedy." In 
Ireland, where it was Imown that 
Sheil wrote the petition, the point 
respecting the authorship excited con- 
siderable ridicule against the Associa- 
tion; but that body continued to in- 
crease in numbers and importance imtil 
1825, when an act was passed for its 
suppression until 1828. There were, 
however, some openings left in the aot^ 
which enaltled the members of tiie 
AssooiartiQn to carry on the agitation, by 
merely making some teehnioal altera- 
tions in their mode of c(NniuGtxng 
business. 

As we are neiUier writing the history 
of Ireland, nor (whidi was indeed the 
same thing at the period we treat of) 
the history oi the Associatioit, hut otnly 
of sueh prominent matters as were 
personaHy interwoven with 6heil's 
career, we must hurry over a good deal 
of ground which presoBts points of 
mn^ interest Tlmmgiiout the entire 
course of the agitation, Bheil hekl the 
second place befere the ooontnr, and 
his fieij rhetone often drew ferth mere 
entiiuBiastic applause than even O^tm- 
nell could ehcit. His knowledge of 
Foendh w«s also bzought into refoisi- 
tioo, end be wrote several actioleB in 
that language for L^EtoUg, a journal 
published in Paris. Legal evidoooe on 
this point, however, coidd not he ob- 
tained, as a gentleman, mmed Hughes, 
a w^l-known member of the press, re- 
fosed to prove the notes of tiss sjneoh 
in -vi^ich he admitted the aathorriup. 

When the Duke of Yodk died-— at the 
close of 18a($--8bal d^vered one of his 
Bftoet beantLM apeeches, but vn snst 
premise a few words. The Ddke had, 
imfortcHiSKtdy, in te House of Lords, 
declared with tm. oath that skould 
he reaoh the toone 6md ha was 
heir piatuB^Dtiye), he woidd n«ver ocm- 
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sent to Catholic emaDcipation. This 
declaration created a stronff feeling of 
indignation against the Duke amongst 
the Catholics, and at a public dinner 
Shell spoke of the Duke of York's sup- 
posed insanity in a manner which gave 
great oflfence to the Royal Family, and 
had the eflfect of excluding him from 
office till the death of William IV. 
Shell often, in the most manly manner, 
expressed regret for this after-dinner 
gibe at infirmity, and took the opportu- 
nity of the Duke's death to deliver a 
speech in which he expressed the hope 
that all animosity against the dead 
«nemy of Catholic freedom would cease. 
As a specimen of Shell's serious style, 
we present it to the reader : — 

" The pomp of death will for a few 
nights fill the gilded apartments in 
which the body of the Duice will lie in 
state. The artist will endeavoiur to 
avert that decay to which even princes 
are doomed, and embalm him with 
odours which may resist the cadaverous 
scent for a-while He will be laid in a 
winding-sheet, fringed with silver and 
with gold — ^he will be enclosed in rich 
and spicy wood, and his illustrious 
descent and withered hopes will be 
inscribed upon his glittering coffin. The 
bell of St. Paul will toll — London, rich, 
luxurious, Babylonic London, will start 
at the recollection that even Kings must 
die. The day of his solemn obsequies 
will arrive — the gorgeous procession 
will go forth in its funeral glory ; the 
ancient chapel of Windsor Castle will 
be thrown open, and its gothic aisle will 
be thronged with the array of Royalty — 
the emblazoned windows will be illumi- 
nated — ^the notes of holy melody will 
arise — the beautiful service of the dead 
will be repeated by the heads of the 
Church, of which he will be the cold 
and senseless champion — the vaults of 
the dead will be unclosed — the nobles 
and the ladies, and the high priests of 
the land will look down into tiiose 
deep depositories of the pride, and the 
vanity, and the ambition of the world. 
They will behold the heir to the 
greatest empire of the world taking 
possession, not of tliat palace which 
was raised at such enormous and una- 
vailing cost, but * of that house which 
lasts till doomsday.' The coffin will go 
Badly and slowly down ; they will hear 
it as its ponderous mass strikes on the 
remains of its Royal kindred ; the chant 
will be resumed— a moment's awful 



pause will take place — ^the marble vault 
of which ilDne but the Archangel shall 
disturb the slumbers will be closed — the 
songs of death will cease — ^the proces- 
sion will wind through the aisles again 
and restore them to their loneliness. The 
torches will fade in the open daylight— 
the multitude of the great, who will 
have attended the ceremony, will gradu- 
ally disperse ; they will roll again in 
their gilded chariots into the cun and 
tumult of the great metropolis; the 
business and all the frivohties of life 
will be resumed, and the heir to three 
kiugdoms will be in a week forgotten. 
We, too, will forget; but before we 
forget, let us forgive." 

A prosecution was commenced against 
Shell about this time for a speech on 
the " Memoirs of Wolfe Tone," then re- 
cently published. Shell, in speaking at 
the Association of this worK, pointed 
out some passages as a lesson to Govern- 



ment against repeating the disregard of 
popular feeling, such as was displayed 
m 1794-5-6, with the awful results in 
1708. This was taken as a threat, and 
Shell was prosecuted; but when Lord 
Liverpool died (27th February, 1827), 
and Canning became Prime Minister, 
the prosecution was abandoned. In 
order to give Canning time to make 
such arrangements as might lead to tho 
settlement of the Catholic question, the 
agitation was suspended for a while, it 
being known that the Prime Minister 
was personally in favour of conoession. 
But the death of that distinguished 
statesman soon put an end to these 
hopes, and the Ass Delation resumed its 
labours. 

The Duke of Wellington having, 
after the short-lived Goderich Adminis- 
tration, succeeded to power in January, 
1828, on principles hostile to the grant- 
ing of the Catholic claims, the Associar 
tion resolved to oppose the supporters 
of his Administration ; and m the 
following summer they carried this reso- 
lution into execution at the Clare elec- 
tion, where they returned O'Connell (for 
a Catholic could be elected, though it 
was decided that he could not sit), 
against Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald, after one 
of the most memorable contests on 
record. Shell was most active at the 
election, of which he has 1^ a veiy 
graphic account. The reader is aware 
that the Catholic question was settled 
soon afterwards, and the Aasooiatioa 
was dissolved, on the motion €£ Shcttli 
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even before the new bill for its total 
•suppression was passed. 

During the progress of the agitation, 
Shell often went to England, to help to 
jrouse the people to assist the Catholic 
cause. He attended a meeting at Pe- 
nenden Heath, in Kent, but tliey would 
not listen to him His speech, how- 
ever, though not lieard, was spoken; and 
as he gave a copy to the newspapers, it 
was published at once and attracted 
much notice. Jeremy Bentham pro- 
nounced it a " masterly union of logic 
and rhetoric." A public dinner was given 
to Shell at the London Tavern, at which 
the leading friends of Catholic Emanci- 
pation were present. 

Shell became King's Counsel in 1830, 
And entered Parliament in 1831. He 
failed in his first attempt to be returned 
for the county of Louth; and he became 
-a member of the House as representative 
for Milbourne Port, a borough in the 
nomination of the Marquis of Anglesea. 
He had now married a lady of consider- 
able property (Mrs. Power, who had 
been a Miss Lalor), so that he was in- 
dependent of professional income, and 
therefore resolved on turning his atten- 
tion to political pursuits. He took part 
in tlie first repeal agitation, and spoke 
>on the subject in the debate of 1834; 
but he did not join the Repeal Associa- 
tion, whicli was formed in 1840. Li 
1833 a charge was made against him of 
privately supporting the Coercion BUI, 
wljich he publicly condemned, but he 
was honourably acquitted by a commit- 
tee of the House of Commons. During 
])is parliaraentary career he sat for 
Milbourne Port, Louth, Tipperary, and 
Durigannon; and though not a frequent 
speaker, he took part in most of the 
important discussions which arose. His 
official life commenced when Her Ma- 
jesty came to the throne — and he held 
the posts of Commissioner of Greenwich 
Hosi)ital, Vice-President of the Board 
of Trade, Judge- Advocate, Master of the 
Mint, and Ambassador to Florence. To 
enter on tlie history of Shell's parlia- 
mentary life, would be to sketch the 
rise and fall of the various Administi*a- 
tions from 1831 to 1852. His speeches 
were always effective, for he learned how 
to catch the ear of the House. 

One of these speeches, delivered in 
1837, attacking Lord Lyndhurst (who 
was present) for calling the Irish 
''* aliens," created a wonderful sensation 
in the House. The peroration is singu- 



larly brilliant, and, in the opinion of 
competent judges, has not been sur- 
passed in parliamentary eloquence. The 
following is an extract; but it is due to 
truth to premise, that TiOrd Lyndhurst 
afterwards told Sir Robert Peel that he 
did not intend to convey the meaning 
which had been given to his words : — 

" AUens ! Was Arthur Duke of Wel- 
lington in the House of Lords, and did 
he not start up and exclaim, ' Hold ! I 
have seen the aliens do their duty?* 
The Duke of Wellington is not a man of 
an excitable temperament His mind is 
of a cast too martial to be easily moved; 
but, notwithstanding his habitual in- 
flexibility, I cannot help thinking that 
when he heard his Eoman Catholic 
countrymen (for we are his countrymen) 
designated by a phrase as ofifensive as 
the abundant vocabulary of his eloquent 
confederate could supply — I cannot help 
thinking that he ought to have recol- 
lected the many fields of fight in which 
we have been contributors to his re- 
nown. The battles, sieges, fortunes 
that he passed, ought to have come 
back upon him. Ho ought to have 
remembered, that from the earliest 
achievement in which he displayed that 
military genius which has placed him 
foremost in the annals of modem war- 
fare, down to the last and surpassing 
combat which has made his name im- 
perishable — from Assaye to Waterloo— 
the Irish soldiers, with whom your 
armies are filled, were the inseparable 
auxiliaries to the glory with which his un- 
paralleled successes have been crowned. 
Whose were the arms that drove your 
bayonets through the phalanxes that 
had never reeled in the shock of 
war before? What desperate valour 
cUmbed the steeps and filled the 
moats at Badajoz? All his victories 
should have rushed and crowded 
back upon his memory — Vimiera, Ba- 
dajoz, Salamanca, Albuera, Toulouse, 
and last of all the greatest. Tell me — for 
you were there (I appeal to the gallant 
soldier before me [Sir Henry Hardinge], 
from whose opinions I differ, but who 
bears, I know, a generous heart in an 
intrepid breast) — tell me, for you must 
needs remember — on that day when the 
destinies of mankind were trembling in 
the balance — while death fell in showers 
— when the artillery of France was 
levelled with a precision of the most 
deadly science — when her legions, united 
by the voice and inspired by the example 

u 
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of their mighty leader, mshed again and 
again to the onset — tell me, if for an 
instant, when to hesitate for an instant 
was to be lost, the aliens blanched? And 
when at length the moment for the last 
and decisive movement had arrived, and 
the valonr wliich had so long been pent 
lip was let loose — when, with words 
familiar but immortal, the great captain 
commanded the great assault — tell me 
if Catholic Ireland, with less heroic 
valour than the natives of your own 
glorious countiT, precipitated herself 
upon the foe ? Tlie blood of England, 
Scotland, and of Ireland flowed in the 
same stream and drenched the same 
field. Wlicn the chiU morning dawned, 
their dead lay cold and stark together ; 
in the same deep pit their bodies were 
deposited ; the green corn of spring is 
now breaking from their commingled 
dust ; the dew falls from Heaven upon 
their imion in the grave. Partakers in 
every peril — in the glory shall we not 
be permitted to participate ; and shall 
we be told as a requital, that we are 
(estranged from the noble country for 
whose salvation our life-blood was 
poured out ?" 

The speech in Dublin, at the trials of 
1844, contains also some very fine pas- 
sages, well worth the careful perusal of 
the student of oratory. 

Sheil suffbred much from gout for 
many years, and it was a sudden attack 
of this disease, caused by the news of 
liis stop-son's death, which proved fatal 
to him at Florence, on the 21st May, 
1852. His remains were brought to 
Ireland, and interred at I^ong-Orchard, 
in the coimty of Tipperary. 

Those who wish to acquire a minute 
acquaintance with the career of Sheil, 
will find in Mr. M'Cullagh's volumes a 
most interesting biography by one who 



possessed Shell's nersonal friendship. 
The "Sketches of the Irish Bar and 
Bench" give a good ilhistratioii of 
Sheil's graphic powers as a writer ; and 
his speeches were edited, some years 
ago, by a member of the Irish bar (Mr. 
M'Nevin), and may be had in a con- 
venient form for a moderate sum. 

The writer of this sketch had not the 
pleasure of personaD^r knowing Sheil, 
but has often heard him speak. In the 
old Catholic Association SheQ's power 
over his audience was something won- 
derful. His burning thoughts and 
brilliant figures made a great impres- 
sion on his hearers. If his illustrations 
were sometimes far-fetched, still they 
were striking, and even thon^ they 
might sometimes sin against the canons 
of severe criticism, they never fidled to- 
orouse attention. He seldom spoke in 
the House of Commons, and never 
without careful preparation, for he was 
most anxious to win his way to the 
dizzy heights of parliamentanr ikme, 
and therefore feared to risk a fafi. But 
it is not true that Sheil was "idl 
glitter." Some of his pathetic appeals 
to the heart must touch the feelings of 
any man not dead to the lofider sensi- 
bilities of our nature. He was most 
liberal in his views, and denounced wilb 
fiery invective those who persecuted 
men for conscience' sake, even though 
they might be of his own creed. So 
one will place him in the same position 
with Burke, Sheridan, Orattan, or 
Curran, but it was impossible to listen 
to Bichard Lalor Sheil for ten minutes 
without feeling (as Professor Wilson 
says in one of his immortal Nodet) 
that you were in the presence of a man 
of genius. 

J. B- 
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In life, a man belongs first to himself, 
and only in a secondary sense to his 
fellows. He has his own sphere of 
action, of tliought, of love, and hate, 
within which no mortal may intrude 
unbidden; and of which whoever at- 
tempts to speak will, it is likeliest, 
speak foolishly, if not maliciously. But 
when the individual has passed off the 
stage, when censure and praise are 
alike to him, then all men crowd round 
the open grave to claim their share of 
the heritage he has left — to canvass his 
whole lite, his thinkings, sayings, 
doings, and use them for example or 
warning without scruple or hindrance. 
If thero be anything in a man's life 
worth the attention of his fellows, there 
is no time so fitting for the study of it 
as the period of his death. Then, if any 
when, men are disposed to tread softly 
as they approach the sanctuary of a 
brother man's Hfe ; to judge more 
lovingly and, perhaps, more truly con- 
cerning him. True, the greatest men 
probably are not known till long after 
they have lain in the grave — till the 
tumult which their course aroused has 
somewhat subsided. But yet there is a 
fitness in speaking even of them, at the 
time when we begin to feel what it really 
is that wo have lost. At least most men 
are ready to hear tidings of those who 
have just departed, and this alone is 
call sufficient to those who have any- 
thing to communicate respecting them. 
It will be our aim, in this chronicle, to 
present some picture of the illustrious 
men who, as the months roll on, pass 
iway from among us ; and, as the lives 
^f tliosc who iiile the world come to a 
?lose, to save from the wreck of time 
such memorials as may be a help and 
guidance for us who remain awhile be- 
:iind — not forgetting that the same 
-baracters may profitably be kept in 
view, and, perchance, studied again 
when some haze of time has intervened. 

In the sphere of Politics two names — 
3n the opposite extremes of the horizon 
— have been blotted from the list of the 
Living. Of all the men who mark and 
make epochs in the worlds history, 



hose may most truly be said to belong 
to their age, who either inaugurate a 
new order of things or whose death 
closes the line of representatives of 
some principle that has been befera the 
world for centuries. Of these last, let 
us hope that Nicholas, Empercnr of 
Russia, may one day prove to have been 
one. It may yet be seen that at this 
point in European history a pure des- 
potism has ceetsed to be possible ; that 
he who henceforth aspires to rule, even 
in Russia, must rule, if not in constitu- 
tional forms, at least in the spirit which, 
all constitutions endeavour more or 
less successfully to embody; must rule, 
that is to say, in some degree, with a 
view to the welfare and the will of his 
people. 

Perhaps, too, the futore historian may- 
find in this our half-yeariy list one 
name worthy to rank among the 
makers of new epochs, the name of 
Joseph Home. These two men,* whoso 
careers came to an end within so short 
a period of each other, might well stand 
as representatives of the opposite ten* 
dencies that are now doing stem battle, 
not with arms only, but wherever men 
meet together and have dealings one 
with another. The one, & monaroh by 
questionable "Divine right,'* ruling 
seventy millions of human beings, with 
the modicum of wisdom and goodness 
allotted to him; the other, an imcrowned 
king of men, ruling by the unouestioor 
able (not less Divine) right of his own 
God-given insight and truthfiilness. In 
both there was a force that would not 
let them be lost sight of by whoever 

* Notices of both have already appeared amoiur 
the *• Lives of the lUostrioos," Vol.U., p. 78. imd 
Vol. I v., p. 278. These sketches were dnvn while 
the subjects of them were yet in the fall pwrsirit of 
the r career ; the present notice, partaking rather qff 
the natnrei of an obituary, wiU, avoiding repetiti<m 
as m ch ae possible, treat of their Uvea flrom UA 
new and altered point of sight It mav he as well 
to say here, that we shall record tai this chronicle 
the names of the recenUy dead, without regard te 
notices which may have ahraedy appeared, aii^ 
Without precluding a more lengthened hiogbqE^ 
whenever there shall seem to be any snfBdent a£> 
▼antage in looktog buck. We are taidebfeed to tiw 
Tinm and other joonials toe penniiaioB «> ^mU 
ourselves, in the tautaooes acknowledged in the text, 
el the vahMbto meoioirs vliioli hsf Alnftdl/ ^ 
pearad ia tlMtr CQlonuM. 

U 2 
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looka out on tho affairs of the world ; 
ill both, too, were defects which, though 
difibrent in kind, sliould not be for- 
gotten. If wo were called on to com- 
pare the extent of the dominions over 
which these two men actually ruled, 
perhaps the untitled one may bo found 
to have held a sway that ceases not with 
his death, over all tho wide dominions 
of England ; the other whose will but 
yesterday was the sole law for one four- 
teenth of the inhabitants of this planet, 
ceased to rule from the moment when 
-another will assumed tho guidance in 
the same sphere. 

NiCHoiAS Paulovitch was bom the 
25tli Juno, Old Style: the 0th July, 
tlierefore, according to the modem 
reckoning, or more properly tlie 7th, 
since in the last century one day less 
separated the two styles. Tho third 
sou, the seventh of ten children, of tho 
too-famous pjmperor Paul, and his Vim- 
press Marie Feodorowna (formerly the 
Princess Mary of Wurtemburg), he was 
educated with little expectation of his 
over ascending the Imperial throne. 
He was but live vears old at the time 
of the murder of his father (March 2J), 
1801). The details of this tragic event 
are too well known. Alexander, the 
heir to tho throoe, waited, it is said, in 
a room below, while his father was 
being strangled with his own scarf. 
The Kmpress, on the first disturbance, 
snatched tht; two voung Grand Dukes 
Nicholas and Michael from their beds, 
and was proceeding to place them in 
safety, when she was assured by Count 
Pahlen that for them there was no 
danger. During the early part of the 
reign of Alexander, the future Kmi)eror 
was brought up in as much privacy as 
was possible in his rank. Ue was edu- 
cated, under the care of his mother and 
the Princess Lie von, by Count Lansdorf, 
aided by the philologist Adelung, and 
Htork, who gave him lessons in political 
economy. Of his youthful days, the 
records which have transpired are not, 
perhaps, to be too implicitly relied on ; 
yet from their tone we may draw some 
inferences which, on the whole, are not 
very favourable to tho subject of tliem. Ft 
does not a])pear that he ever manifested 
any peculiar depth or vigour of intellect 
at this time. J'ho studies to which ho 
seemed most addicted were tho science 
of military evolutions, the modem lan- 
guages, and music. In tlie two former 
branohoH ho attained a proficiency 



which, in a prospective Emperor, was 
not unnaturally extolled as remarkable,' 
in music, we are told that he went iso 
far as to compose— a parade march! 
More authentic and more sorrowfully 
imi>ortant is this fact, that in the 
si)ring-time of life he never made a 
friend. Of all those who surrounded 
his youth, whether his seniors or 
e(]^uals in age (and among these we 
might name Adelberg, Benkendorff, 
Orlofi), not one ever received any sub- 
stantial mark of respect or favour in 
after life. In truth, if the capability 
for strong attachment be one of die 
first qualities of a noble man, we must 
even refuse altogether the title of great 
to such a character. As a boy, we aro 
told, he was "taciturn, melancholy, 
and given to trifling." He was too 
young to take any active part in Uie 
French invasion, but he was old enough 
to be an observant spectator of &b 
greatest struggle in which his future 
subjects or serfs were ever engaged, 
llie recollection of the enthusiasm and 
devotion then manifested by them may 
have lured iiim on to those boundless 
schemes of aggression which were on 
the moming of the 2nd of March so 
suddenly brought to a close. It does not 
appear that at this period he showed 
any signs of that almost miraculouK 
energy and strength of will and intellect 
which hereafter he was to mani^. 
Kven from the follies of youth Yud 
seemed exempt; at least from such as 
are thought to belong especially to that 
age, and, too readily perhaps, lorgiven. 
But this exemption cannot be said to 
apply strictly to his later life. As he 
approached manhood, the probability 
tliat ho would one day become Empe- 
ror increased, and it was thought ad- 
visable to pursue bis education with 
this prospect in view. On the proclama- 
tion of peace, in 1816, he made the 
tour of Europe, visiting especially the 
scenes of the great battles of modem 
times, and also the Courts of various 
nations; and among other cities, he 
came to London, where his youthful 
and martial appearance gained him the 
general good will. It was generadly 
supposed that this tour was undertaken 
chiefly with a view to a matrimonial 
alliance — certain it is, that while at the 
Court of Berlin, the young Osozarovitch 
was betrothed to Charlotte, the eldest 
daughter of the King of Prussia, Frede 
rick William Illi On his return t< 
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Russia, he took a tour through several 
provinces of the empire, during which 
his attention was chiefly devoted to the 
reviews and other military displays 
which awaited him at every step. 
On the 13th July, 1816, his mar- 
riage with the princess just named 
took place, and the years from this 
period to his accession, formed the 
brightest portion of his life. He resided 
chiefly at the Amtschow Palace, about 
half-a-mile from the Winter Palace, and 
here he busied himself in supplying 
those deficiencies in his education of 
which he had afready become conscious. 
With his consort, who was baptized ac- 
cording to the Greek faith and took the 
title of Alexandra Feodorowna, he lived 
on terms of affection, which it could be 
wished were more common in Royal 
circles — and the Empress (who still 
survives), appears to be a woman well 
fitted to command the esteem of such a 
character, and so far as he was capable 
of love, to engage his affections also. 
About a year alter their marriage the pre- 
sent Emperor, Alexander CsBzarovitch, 
was born, and several other children 
subsequently crowned their union.* 

Meanwhile, events were developing 
themselves in Europe, which materiall y 
influenced the stage on which Nicholas 
was liereafter to act so conspicuous a 
part. In Russia especially, the year 
1818 marked a transition in the state 
of affaii*s, following too closely the alter- 
ation in Alexander's physical health. 
From tlie first, it would seem, the horrors 
attending his father's murder had preyed 
deeply ou his mind. The subserviency 
to the murderers in which he was held 
tliroughout his reign, seems to have 
produced a settled melancholy, an al- 
most pardonable distrust of men, and 
the first result of this was an increased 
stringency in the application even of 
the arbitrary laws and customs of 



• The follo^^ing is a list of the family of the late 
Emperor, who all survive him : Tlie Grand Duke 
Alexander (now Emperor) born 29th April, 1818, 
and married 2Sth April, 1841, the Princes* Marie, 
daugiiter of Louis II., Grand Duke of Hesse Darm- 
stadt, by whom he has a youthful family, his eldest 
son Nicholas (now Caezarovitch), bom 20th Sept., 
1843. The Grand Duchess, Mane, bom I8ih Aug., 
1849, widow of th^i Duke of Leuchtenberg. The 
Grand Duchess Olga, born 17th Sept., 1822, and 
married 13th July, 1846, to the CroMm Prince of 
Wurtemburff. The Grand Duke Constantine, bora 
21st Sept., 1827, married 23rd April, 1847, to the 
Princess Alexandria, of Saxe Altenburg. The Grand 
Duke Nicholas, born 8th Aug., 1851. The Grand 
Duke Michiel, bom Oct. 2.'iih, 1832. The surviving 
sisters of the late Emperor are the reigning Grand 
Duchess of Saxe Weimar and the Queen of UolUnd. 



Russia. The press was stinted of the 
small measure of liherty it enjoyed ; stem 
edicts were issued against the society of 
Freemasons, and against the missionor 
ries of various sects and countries. In 
Poland, too, where the Imperial word 
was pledged to grant a constitution, 
the whole rigour of Russian despot- 
ism had heen unrelentingly apphed. 
Yet there was wanting that unity and 
vigour which alone can make despotism 
tolerable, and which, before and since 
that time, have almost made Russian 
autocracy respectable in the eyes of 
Europe. Throughout the whole body 
of Government officials there reigned a 
system of peculation, and immorality of 
every kind, with which, even in its 
modified form in later days, Nicholas 
found himself unable to contend. The 
personal will of the Sovereign had little 
to do with his public acts. Absorbed in 
melancholy, a prey to disease, given up, 
it is said, to mystical speculations, based 
on the writings of Madame Kriidner, 
he lived at Taganrog, in the beautiful 
climate of Southern Russia — a despot 
powerM for evil, but imable or indis- 
posed to use his vast power for the real 
benefit of mankind. 

It was necessary for us thus to sketch 
the character of the predecessor of Ni- 
cholas, in order to be in a position 
rightly to judge of the actions of the 
late Czar. The death of Alexander, at 
Taganrog, in 1825, only anticipated (if, 
indeed, it did not actually result from) 
the conspiracies of the old Boyards, who 
were incensed by the onlv humane and 
wise measure to which Alexander was 
disposed — namely, the emancipation of 
the serfs ; while, on the other hand, the 
spirit of freedom, which no force can 
ever wholly suppress, was gaining vent 
in the various secret societies, and stood 
ready to seize the first opportunity of 
asserting itself. Such was the state of 
feeling, at the time when the couriers 
brought from Taganrog to St. Peters- 
burg the news of the death of Alex- 
ander. In the natural course of suc- 
cession, Constantino, the brother next 
in age, would have succeeded. But 
Constantino, fierce, imperious, brutal, 
had few friends except in the army, 
and these could not materially have 
availed him. Moreover, he was united 
in a left handed marriage to a Polish 
lady, Jane Guidzinska, and thus was 
in some measure incapacitated from 
ascending the Russian throne. It 
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)H AUYumh U) Indinvn tlmt iii) to tlio 
jKjriod of Aloxatidor'H cli^nfli NiolioliLs 
hnd no knowltfdfjfo of tin; dignity that 

it waH during un int<!rvi<!W witli liiw 
motlior, imniodiat«?ly aflnr ihi' riu'cipt of 
thft IKJWH, that h<! firHt IcariM-.d flm fxist, 
<iico of a w»nlf;d j>ac;knt, wliic.h had Iu»pti 
rotifidc'd to tho Cirand ('oiinril of Ktatt!, 
to W. o]>cnnd only in tin- ovrnt of 
AlfJxandprH dratli. 'I'hLs f»n('k<l c!on- 
tainod thnf docunirnts ; thn first, a 
Inttflr from Aloxandrr to Constantinc, 
urging ujMin him tho noci'ssity for his 
mnounding all nrfitonsionH to the throne, 
*• in ordrr that ho might ho al>lo to givn 
U) tho jdodgo whir;h ho volinitarily aiMl 
rhoftrfiilly nnido at liiH wiMirnlion (from 
tho l*rinr;nHH .lulia of Saxo Cohiirg), a 
Htrongcn* giiarantoo and fon-*'- ;** Ukj 
Hftoond doniimrnt waH a ]o\U'.r from Con- 
stantino, promining to fulfil tho condi- 
tionH impowul on him; nnd tho third 
a dfjorco oonstitnting Nirhohis t'oo huc- 
ccflsor U) tho throno. ('onstimtino, who 
wiiH at tho timo at WarHaw, liasttiiioii to 
tako th*i oathof aljt'gianro to liis l)rothcr; 
wliilo Niohohis, tlioiigli lif; mnnt liavo 
boon awaro of tho ]>osition in whi(!lj ho 
rttfjod, iik»!wiw5 t/)ok tho oath of fnalty to 
<JonHtantino. 

Of tho trugody of tln5 2.'jth Dorcmhor, 
wlion tliis iKJW rcigji was haptizod in 
tho Mood of KiiMsia's hoKt Hons, tln-ro is 
littlo nnod to ropoat wliiit all rfiidors 
know. TIk! oonHpirafsy, Hlnirod iiliko liy 
tlic» moro iirdont lovor^ of fn-i^dom and 
tho old linsKian pnrty, wiiHsuhdn^d, not 
hy graywj shot nKToly, hut hy thf. nU'XU 
attitudo afid oaglo ghinc^H of tho now 
Sov<?nMgn. Tho sorfn who romjiow^d 
tho TOvolt<;d njgirnont, m(!(;hani<!aliy 
ohoyod tho ordor " right shoiddi^r for- 
ward" — and tlw^ rovolt wasovor — khvh 
only tho (Tiud vtingoanc' from whir-li 
tho loadftrH mado littlo or no attompt to 
'•wjupcf.-:- Tho various aocomifj* which 



* or tlift flvc who Mrera mtlw.tv.t] iv> ihc Ic-Klcm to 
andiTKO thft hltlKTto unknown jH.nnlty c>f haiiKintr 
we may Imro record tho name*— romal, HyUftt 
KakoNkt, MouravW^f (whoM; brothrsr hiKl fallen in 
thclnHurrrrtlon), and IJ<'strylf. Vtntr Vt-nUW -jAr t 
(wA a nobkr nrvcr livcrl), Htill Numvctt In that 
woll-known niiuU:, Mrat< hcil on tho wall of hU vrW 
with a nail Junt W'for« hm cwMiuliori. Hyl'":fT whh 
well-known to hln roiintrymfn, ami Anvrr'-n to »mj 
HO ict all Kunipo an a \xnii. TlunkM to Mr. Iloixnn, 
of I^rtidon, wu «r« nnuhlod li«H{ to yrnhurra thu fol- 
Irrwlng fniRmcnt of an o<hi addn-fs^d, in tHV'*!, to 
tho preiMjntKmiMTor Alftxand'-rll. : would wo mijtht 
hoijo Uiat itM full »ilKnifl<an«:fc, whitli th«! writer 
n^.ror rould havf. dirincd, may n'»w. afnT Ihn lapKo 
of thirty yoam, be felt by hirn to whom li waa ad- 
drnsMid. Wo f^vf. an alni<Mt IlK^ral tMnalaiUm Irom 
tlie orJKiufU KuiiUn, which flmt ai»iK;iAred in a St. 



havo oomo to uh of tlio ovonts c 

day Hr() conflicting in Homo point 

agrcMj, that in pn>f4«}nco of tlio 

gofits Niohf)laH diHplayod tlin oout 

a lion ; hut it would Hoom tliut 1 

not inducod without difficulty U) • 

himself to tho dangor, and that 1 

yioldod to tho (tntroatioH of Conn 

oowHki to hhow himHolf to tlio 

at tho. iromont whon tlio. dan 

romiiining wuh nlniost an imminoi 

Thc^ rourfigf? that oan faoo un 

without shrinking is hiHH ruro thi: 

•' two o'olorrk in tho morning ooi 

on which Napoloon pridod liin 

which loavoH a man tho full usi; 

fjiculticH, U) ohwrvf5 and to u\ 

op])ortunitioH of tho niomont. 

in tho proHftnt omorgonoy, ui 

another occasion somewhat later 

tho prevah^nce of the oiiolora < 

a tumult tmiong tho ignorant popi 

of St. I'etorshurg, the (Jzar showe 

Clin 1»(! done hy strong will andiron 

yet of that eoiinigo which lias i 

denper down in the nature of inur 

is scarcely proof. However thi 

he, w<! know that in the torn 

hlood that flow«fd that day wore, d 

not only tho lio})es of the UuKsiai 

rals, hut whatever liheral Unn 

may havo f;xistf;d in tho hreust 

young monarch. lI(^nceforward, 

))ent on shutting out from the 

of the iuirth under his rule tlio tl 

and aspinitions whi(;li wisro stirr 

firound. I'he Manjuis do ('nstii 

had a oonvi rsation with tlio l\ 

as to the mftmorahh; events of tli 

records the following words u 

Nicholas: "1 did nothing ox traor 

I said to th(! soldiers, • lieturn t 

ranks!' nnd, at tho niomont of 

the regiment in review, J orie 

your knc(;s !' They all rd>ftyod. 

gave uu'. power was, that tlio ihHt 

fore, \ had rrwigned mywlf t 

dentil. I am grateful for liavii 

eecdnd, but 1 am not proud of i: 

wfis hy no merit of my own." 

same narrat')r he sfiid, " I havo 

(^option of a ropn's*»ntativo nio 

It is tho government of falsfdiood 

PHcmhqrirh Uovlow : •• Already tho fn 
Yoicc of Liberty tm llfrod up throatenlnff 
the. MiKhty. Uil tho ix^ople-* t>^tlr thorr 
l.o! the kin((4 sa hon'd to^ethor art; d 
f:hildl iiorhapH tho Future aiiio holda a 
theo. I/OHfii, In thy oarlji at yoam ti/iw to 
Kinff Lovo thy poop'o. 'fhoii owiiit It 
Ihlnff. I.OT0 free-iip'ikfiin«>ait( Irnre it fn 
ami know how to drive fir ftmni thee tt 
Npiriis of adulation and of herrltade." 
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ajid corruption, and rather than adopt 
it, I would fall back to the borders of 
China." Again, " Despotism is the very 
essence of my government, and it suits 
the genius of the land." Once only, in 
Poland, in 1830, did he even approach 
the resemblance of constitutional free- 
■dom; and the result of the experiment 
was to draw from him the declaration 
that never again would he try to be a 
<;on8titutional monarch. He was right; 
for nature had assuredly not made him 
for such a post. 

The subsequent part of his life is, in 
tiiith, the liistory of Russia. To an 
extent rarely seen among mortals, he 
had the power of giving life and motion 
to tliat huge, soulless body he had 
inherited — the Russian Empire. The 
spirit of progi'ess, and the strongest 
instincts of human men and women, 
seemed paralysed before that all-sub- 
duing will. It was liis aim to rule, not 
only his own hereditary Empire, but, if 
he might, all the world beside, without 
any one to check or to share his power. 
Scarcely had solemn masses been per- 
formed, and holy water sprinkled over 
the blood- reeking soil of St. Petersburgh, 
scarcely was the ceremony of his coro- 
nation over (3rd September, 1826), when 
war was declared with Persia, which, 
after continuing more than a year, was 
ooncluded by a treaty, whereby the Shah 
ceded two fine proA-inces to Russia, 
and bound himself to pay 20 millions 
of silver roubles as the penalty of 
resistance. About a year afterwards, 
Nicholas declai-ed war ^fdth Turkey; 
Adriauople opened its gates,* and Con 



* The Treaty of Adrianople— sufflciently obscure 
to general readers to excuse a brief notice here — 
Tuust always remain one of the strangest passages 
in diplomatic history. The Russian Commander 
vrho affected to dictate terms Ui the Sultan, found 
himself with a force nominally of 20,ooo»men in a 
liostile town, which counted 80,000 inhaUtants, and 
at the least, 20,000 fighting men ; Moltke gives the 
number of effective combatants at Constanl&ople as 
30,000. As many more Albanians were at Soptna. 
Of the fortresses on the Danube, Widdin, Nicopolis, 
Sistowa, and Bostchack still held out; Shumla, with 
a very considerable force, remained in the hands of 
the Turks. The communication between Adriaaople 
and the ports in the Black Sea might at any moment 
have been cut off. Diebitsch and his army were 
corapletely isolated, and removed from all possi- 
bility of succour. Bad as all this was, and hopeless 
as was the condition of the Russians as thus described, 
the debilitated and sickly state of then* forces in 
Adrianople was worse than all. Diel^itsch's troops 
■were melting away in his hands under the influence 
of a combination of diseases, and yet, being in Hiis 
situation, he wrested from the igncnvnce and timidity 
of his opponents the solid fruits of victory, and all 
the results of the most successful campaign. He 
instantly commenced bullying the Turks, aad 
threatening them with extreme conaeqiiences ontess 



stantinople was itself in danger, al- 
though the Turks in the Balkan, and in 
the defence of Silistria and Varna, had 
covered themselves with glory. 

This was the first and last campaign 
in which Nicholas took part personally ; 
and here we must do justice to the saga- 
city which enabled him to see when ms 
plans could best be carried out by his 
subordinates, £ree from the constraint 
of his personal presence. Not that he 
ceased to be the guiding mind in all 
these transactions, but his withdrawal 
freed the able general to whom the war 
was entrusted from the constraint of 
advice which could not be disregarded, 
whether judicious or not. The success- 
frd termination of these wars might 
have satisfied even Nicholas, and it 
seemed that now he would be content 
to devote himself to the internal im- 
provement of his dominions. He had 
sufiicient insight to detect the absolute 
necessity of reform in the various admi- 
nistrative departments, and none could 
be better able to carry it out. But 
events beyond the limits of his own 
empire demanded his notice in spite of 
himself. 

There is conclusive proof that at the 
breaking out of the French Revolution 
of 1830, Nicholas was preparing for a 
crusade against the new Government, 
while assming the French monarch of 
his pacific intentions towards France. 
But a nearer care diverted him from his 
purpose. The spirit of freedom had 
spread into Poland, mocked with a con- 
stitution and groaning under the rule 
of Constantine. The Polish Diet dared 
to depose Nicholas from the throne of 

they at once yielded the town up to h!s mercy and 
constitnted the troops prisoners of war. No one 
knew better at the time than Diebitsch that his case 
was hopeless if Ms artifice did not succeed, fur, had 
the Turks kept his troops in check but a single week, 
fhey moat have meUad away from the effecti of 
disease andiktigae. Even could he have forced his 
way into the town, it would simply have been to 
lead his troops to the shambles, if the population 
had risen agabist him. All depended upon success 
in the endeavour to frighten the Turks out of their 
courage. Strange to say, the Pashas did not wait 
for the expiration of the time allowed them for con- 
sideration of Diebitsch's prc^MMitions. The Turkish 
troops threw away their arms, and the inhsibitants 
flocked out to offer submission and sweetmeats to 
tlieb: Bnssian conquerors. By the terms of the 
Treaty which ensued, the Dardanelles were to he 
open to the ships of all nations, the Porte to pay to 
the Rusdan Government I ifiUOfiOO ot Dutch ducats ; 
to yield the long-coveted recognition of Rnssiaa 
protectorate over Chreece and the Danuhian pro- 
vinces, and to raze all the Turkish fortresaea on the 
left bank of the Danube. Tet of the army of 60,000 
men who had crossed the Pmth to Impose tbeae 
disgraoefal oonditkms, fRaroelj one man lived to 
retwnto Ruria. 
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Poland, to Htand up for tlio conHtitu- 
tioiinl riglitH wcunuf by Holmnn oatliB to 
tlicir lurid. Hut uln^ady 100,000 im;n 
wflro mtirMu^ iiiU) Poland. Ho far an 
wij may, w« would draw a v<;il over th« 
horron* that MUicwdod ; tliry liavo bc;<?n 
tr)Id ofUiU (;nouf{}i U> ])n)duco all the 
ffood that can h« viWicU'd by th« Udling. 
In th« park at Warnaw, at th« back of 
tho Imperial puliu;<i, thctro Htill hUuicIh 
an iron monument erected U) eoninie- 
inorate tho Hubjection of Pohmd — a 
xnonunipnt of a great people h grief, but 
a far more Htriking memorial of 1 nine- 
rial baHonoHH, Too widly dfMJH thiH 
monument embody th(j words he Hpoke 
at VarHOvia, in 1HJJ5 : *• 1 have caused a 
citadel to be ootiHtnicted here, and J 
declare to you that at the slighteHt dis- 
turbance I will destroy your city. I will 
iay wjuite Varsovia; and assuri'dly it will 
not be i who will rebuild it.' The 
rest of this reign, down to the time of 
tho events which even now shake 
Kurope, offers few facts that throw any 
uv.w liglit on the personal charatiter of 
the man. In IH.'JO, war wiu* declared 
with (yircassia — a war whidi, with little 
honour to Uie Russian anus, has con- 
tinucMi up to the present timtv In IHK), 
the insidious propositions of Russia 
being adopted by the Rritish (iovern- 
meiit and by that of Austria, led us to 
tlie brink ol war with Francie, and en- 
gagcMl us in military operations in 
Hyria; but with this e.xception tho 
peaco of the world remained undis- 
turl)ed until 1H4H. 'J'hroughout these 
years, and down to his hist moment, he 
seems to have pursued with a steiulint^sH 
all l)ut sublime tho objects of his life. 
No human frailty, nor, alas ! any human 
compassion, stood in the way of his 
policy to extend tlie limbs of his colos- 
sal empire, and to make his individual 
will f«».lt to its remotest borders. No 
ignoble aim truly- yet an aim which 
kind Heaven pennits not to any mortal 
wholly to accomnlish. What lay within 
human power iNichohis achieved, and 
the reeoil of his policv upon himsttlf, 
which was only forestalled by his death, 
was what no man eould have ionrtold, 
but what, now that it has happened, all 
wise men may see f) have biien inevit- 
able, so long as tlie laws which regu- 
late human affairs ntmain immutable. 

In ISiT), it was whispered in St. 
PiUershurg that the Mmperor had left 
the eaj)ital — none knew lor <'«'rtain, till 
the Kntjlish jtapers announced his ar- 



rival in Ix)ndon. The Durport of thai 
visit, we now know, cignt jeam after- 
wards, as revealed in the ** secret corres- 
pondence." It is said that while a 
child, his mother would point him to- 
the west, and tell him that there lay 
England, the land whose friendship lie- 
must ever seek ; and tliat the Emperor, 
in after life, rc])eated this maxim as the 
rule which guided his policy. It is 
tolfTably certain tliat he would have 
preferred an alliance witli this country 
to a union with Franco. For the " Citi- 
zen King," ho entertained a scarcely 
disguised contcmnt, and for the present 
lOmperor he can hardly be supposed to 
have felt much sympathy. To England 
lirst, and then to France, were the pro- 

Sosals made that were to further his 
arling schemes of conquest ; with what 
success all HuroiM) knows now that it ify 
tf)o late. That no had his preferences 
there is no doubt; but to him the 
strict<'st alliances and the most solemn 
promises were only the means to ulte- 
rior ends. We quote the words of a 
wriU'r, in tho Moniteur; if, as rumour- 
gives out, they are from another ]mi)e- 
rial nen, the tact might be suggestive oi 
niucli : — 

*' To stret(5li forth tho powerful hand 
of llussia upon Kurope to enslave it; 
to mak(> (iermany its vassal, and, if ne- 
cc»ssary, step over its body to reach the- 
Kast ; to keep tho mouths of tlie Danubo 
as the gates of Austria, and the banks 
of tho Niemen as the entrance to l^s- 
sia; to stifle the last palpitations of 
i^)land su as to prevent the revival of a 
nationality which protected tlie South 
against the North ; to place the Baltic 
and the Blat^k Hea under the sovereignty 
of the Uussiaii Hag floating from tho 
towers of Cronstadt and Hobastopol ; to- 
keep tho East in check; to weaken Tur- 
key, to exhaust her without killing her, 
and to await tho propitious moment for 
))ouneing upon that prey so eagerly 
watched for a (jentury by the eagle eyo- 
of the C'/AiVH, to possess the first aniiy 
and the first navy in the world, so as to 
be master by land as well as by sea ; to> 
fix a day in tho futuro when the Co- 
lossus continuing his giant strides would 
boldly cross tho Bosphorus, and esta- 
blish himself at tho mouth of tho J)ar- 
(lanelh^s, on the shores of that beautiful 
Mediterranean which was to become u 
Jlussian lak(*; to univcrsaliBO the Greek 
dogma, and make hSt Sophia the St. 
l*eter of future ceuturios— m a word, to 
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construct a new Roman empire with 
new Caesars; such was the pohcy of the 
Kmperor Nicholas." 

We have ahready seen that not a little 
was done during the lifetime of the late 
Czar to forward the traditional policy of 
the House of Romanoff, as sketched in 
the document known (we pretend not to 
judge of its authenticity) as Peter the 
Great's will. Not less vigorous and not 
more scrupulous was his domestic policy. 
Viewed in tlie light of the present mo- 
ment, it may appear to have been more 
successful ; yet perhaps the lapse of a 
few years may reveal defects yet im- 
noticed even hei*e. He has sought to 
encourage commerce, at the risk, per- 
haps, of seeing his nobles become too 
mighty to submit to his power, and, it 
may be, . at some long distant time, too 
enlightened to bow to the irresponsible 
will of any man. He laboriously ga- 
thered from every comer of the world 
every new invention that could widen 
his material power ; he hoarded the de- 
signs for every improvement, to be 
carried out in such time and way as he 
might deem expedient. Had he lived 
undisturbed another twenty years, 
might he not have found that the tele- 
graph, the steam press, the railroad, 
have strange power to upheave the dul- 
uess of ages, and give vitality and pur- 
pose to the inert mass of men ? Could 
he have said to these material agents of 
progress, thus far and no farther? Per- 
il aps not. Nicholas again, in accord- 
ance with the same traditional policy, 
sought out the most distinguished and 
able foreigners to fill his chief offices. 
M ight not this, too, have been a source 
of embarrassment, had his life been 
prolonged ? Or again, what would have 
been the result had he carried out to 
tlie full extent the best purpose of his 
life, the emancipation of the serfs? 
AVonld the millions thus raised to the 
dignity of men have proved easy to 
rule? or would the newly-loosed in- 
stincts have run wild over the land, and 
overturned "order" in a conventional 
and even in a higher sense? It is usu- 
ally profitless to speculate on what 
might have been ; yet we may say that 
the death of this man has cut the knot 
of many problems kindred to those we 
have hinted. Unless, indeed, it should 
be found that they are yet unsolved, 
and that in their settlement vaster in- 
terests than those of Russia only are 
bound up. 



In the conyulslQns of 1848 and 1849^ 
(with the exception of his interference 
in Hungary), Nicholas remained pas- 
sive — not seeking in the cuUntte general& 
of thrones and vested interests to puslv 
his schemes of acquisition. Perhaps an 
instinct truer than any maxims of State- 
policy taught him that here was no safe 
ground for him ; perhaps he waited, fore- 
seeing too truly the reaction that was 
soon to set in ; or, perhaps, that infatua- 
tion which later developed itself taught , 
him to look with contempt on the new 
Powers that were heralded in by the din^ 
of revolutions. Certain it is that the 
course he took proved the best calcu- 
lated to further the ends of his life, and 
that by his conduct in these years he 
greatly increased his influence in Europe^ 
and gained, perhaps for the first time, 
the reputation of a far-sighted, endwise^ 
as well as a brave and powerftil Prince. 
From this time forward the events of 
his reign belong to the current history 
of our day, rather than to biography^ 
No new feature of personal character is 
disclosed by the events of 1853 and 1854. 
The same policy, changing its means 
but steadfast to its en<k, pursued witl> 
the same indomitable will on a more 
magnificent scale. Such is the aspect oi 
Russian policy during the last two years. 
The conventional idea of the Russian 
Emperor as a gigantic intellect and will,, 
without conscience and without pity, is 
perhaps nearer the truth than most 
popular notions — nor have we, separated 
as we are by distance, and now, alas I 
by the din of war, the materials for 
filling in the finer lines of the picture. 
Yet hatred itself cannot refuse to respect 
the many qualities which imdeniably 
fitted this man to be the ruler of a great 
Empire, to subdue all hearts, and to 
guide the steps of weaker men whitheE 
he would. 

Nicholas, it is said, in his younger 
days, was fond of carving on trees the 
name of Napoleon. It were flattery ta 
carry out the parallel to great length — 
yet there are not wanting points of com- 
parison. It was accident, perhaps, rather 
than any deep-rooted difierenee, that 
made the one man the incarnation of 
despotism, the other the " armed soldier 
of democracy." Each was the represen- 
tative of his nation ; each had strength 
enough to force the world to acknow- 
ledge them as such. For rocky, all> 
enduring strength, which rose supeiior 
to the claims of circumstances, of sur- 
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rounding mon, and uven of phyKical 
nature, the two BovereigoH mfiy well bo 
compared. For fraDkiio»H find (untctnoBH 
in dealing witli tbost^ around him, we 
may unhecitutingly ^vc thu palm to 
Nicholas. A (Mtrtain Htoni, nnimpas- 
monod Hincority, far rumovod from Muh- 
cotHe cunning, muiift bo fnioly aHcribcd 
to him — nor aeed we be too lioHty in 
adopting all that hafi been Haid and 
written to serve a momentary pun)OHe, 
roMpoeting IiIh duplicity in pohtical 
afTairf). 11 in policy nan been conHiHtent, 
it could not remain a Hocret to thoHe 
who were admitted to the interior of the 
diplomatic cirohj ; if otherH had not the 
wiHdom to foresee and guard tiguiust itn 
possible conHefpjene(% that may Iw a 
reason for charging them with folly, but 
not for eond(;mning Nicholas as in- 
flincere. In dealing with men, Nicholas 
and Napoleon iJike iound the moans of 
flul)duing all wills to their own — ^the 
one, by that mystic " divinity that 
liedges a king" — the oth(!r, by th(! indis- 
jmtabhj force of jmrsonal <iualiti(!8 only. 
One cannot sav of eithin* tnat they were 
intens(;ly lovecf by any of those around 
them ; neither was it mtiinly by fear that 
th(!y ruled ; men obeyed them iMscauso 
they had unliniiU^d faith in them ; 
because they w<!re manifestly endowed 
with the faculties which entitle a man 
to rule, and command the revcTence of 
all firound them. Such obedience is 
more lasting, more decip, tuid tnie than 
any men) homage U) the accident that 
gives the name of Kmperor. 

Anoth(5r com])arison which has been 
more than once made, w(*. may cite as 
throwing some ]>artial liglit on the 
chanw;t<T of the late ('zar. M. de Ftsrro- 
nays, who witneswjd hi« conduct during 
the insurrfjction at th<i commencement 
of his rcitrn, is nsjjorted to have said : 
*' I have seen VaU'r tluj (ireat civilised." 
Too literally taken, the parallel would 
bo unjust to both, yet it is not without 
some ijppropriaUJness. Nicholas was 
far enough removexl from the drunken 
savage, who, while as|)iring trj rule tlie 
world, could not control his own low(;st 
imi)ulH<;s, Perhafjs this virtur; of solf- 
control, near akin to that which ]»oor 
Bums so mournfully declares U> be 
" wisdom's root," wjis the quality which 
we fruiy most unhcmitatingly ascribe to 
Nicholas. Setting out from Um assump- 
tion, that it was his duty to exhibit 
brjfore the eyes of all men the }ieaveu- 
descended dignity of the JOmjHsror, it is, 



in one view at leapt, a inagiufioent 
HfKsctacle to tiee liuw he kept tliiti aim 
iHifore him, in all timeH and uuder all 
diificultieu. Not even Uie hand of death, 
laid jdaiuly u|>ou liim, could restraiA him 
from bei n g prcftent at a review, lliat his 
love for the h^mpreHH aud bis ohildran 
was pure and Htrong, we may well 
believe; yet. oveu with them, ho was 
always the flmperor — still keening up 
the stateliness of a Court, wdilo hm 
strong heart must have longed to burst 
fortli in ways of its own seeking, to bind 
Uiose d(;ar ones closely to tho husband 
and father, as such. Doubtlees tliero 
was a nean.>r, less fettered intcroourse 
in the ])rivacy of the palace, whioh none 
have had the o)>portunity of record- 
ing; yet we should have rererenced 
and esteemed him none tlie less, could 
we have fancied lum capable of a 
jest with his friend or a romp with 
his children. That is not tiic truest 
dignity which sits on tlie bearer like a 
suit of armour, rather than a dress which 
plaiuly and iittiugly belongs to him, 
wbifdi can be trusU;d to preserve itself 
unimpaired, when not requir&d ffir use. 
The haughtiness which Nicholas main- 
tained was, first, the result of natural 
disposition; then of policy; then of habit; 
yet nnist there have been a constant 
watchfuln(!ss, a rtistraint tliat showed 
he was tlicj wean.T of an adventitiouv 
dignity — that his emperorship was a 
nnisk, not an inherent right of his own 
naturtj. Yet it is not for us, stifled in 
constitutionalisms, and too well used to 
see our kings in name tlie more puppetH 
of circumstances — it is not for us to 
slight the ruler who, m liis own person, 
actually (conducted the government of 
bis vast enqiiriy— wlio knew >iow to utio 
the abilities of his servants, as tools iu 
his own hands, without embarrasHing 
himself with their individual aims and 
peculiarities. It was only in virtue of 
his perfMitual subj(;otion of himself to an 
idea, that he was able to rule thus. 

The official writer before quoted has 
some remarks which wo cannot refraui 
from Ihtc reproducing : " iiussian am- 
bition, purified bv the spirit of political 
wisdom, exalted by tho religious senti- 
ment, luled in Nicholas. This monarch, 
in truth, combined in himself all the 
stern attributes of liis race. Naturt^ 
blood, tradition, education, all made 
him a ruler, liis gigantic stature, his 
lofty brow, tho straight, bold lines of his 
count<>nance, the stem, cold, pioraiqg 
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glance, that never revealed a flash of 
inspiration, whoso impassability never 
"betrayed an emotion of the heart; his 
fall, deep, sonorous voice, his step, firm 
and rapid as his will, all revealed his 
rank, his sovereignty, his mission. Dig- 
nity was so habitual, so easy to him, 
that he was ever the same, always the 
sovereign, whether in the pomp of the 
Court, at the head of his troops, or in 
the famiharities of private life. To see 
him thus calm, sijnple, proud, receiving 
the homage of courtiers and ambassa- 
dors, passing along the lines of his re- 
giments, or traversing the streets of his 
capitals, it seemed as if the genius of 
Roy alt}', old and worn out in certain 
races of the West, had renewed its 
youth, and resumed its jtrestige and 
vigour, among a people who but yester- 
day were born into the family of civil- 
ised nations. Assuredly, in this nature, 
so marked, there was something grand, 
something to awe, and to lead men cap- 
tive ; yet was there wanting one of the 
noblest quahties of man, especially of 
an emperor — mercy. The Czar never 
forgave. His autocracy was not merely 
absolute ; it was pitiless: its attendants 
were exile, coniiscation, penalties of all 
kinds. It was as impossible to move 
him as to convince him : his heart was 
as inflexible as his will." Let it be 
added, since it must, that where pity, the 
divincst of human qualities, is absent, 
there can bo no fuel for the fire that 
distinguishes the warrior and the ruler 
of 111 on in any shape. The ** civilised 
Pettr tlio Great " can hardly bear com- 
parison with liis savage ancestor in this 
iH'spoct. Not that Nicholas ever de- 
graded himself by the cruelty of the 
wild boast, as Peter did ; not that Peter 
could ever be called merciftil. Yet we 
know that he was capable of intense 
love, towards one or two individuals, at 
least ; and but for this it were impos- 
siblo to understand how he had inspired* 
armies and peoples with a faith in him- 
self, not as Czar merely, but as a being 
somewhat more than human ; how it 
was that millions could be led to follow 
liim over battle-fields and ice-bound 
plains, trusting their lives and their all 
to his genius. We repeat, such confi- 
dence is not to be won by those in whom 
the softer elements of man's nature 
seem wanting, or wholly effaced; and 
by Nicholas this highest tribute which 
men can pay to their fellow-man was 
never earned. Though busied day and 



night with military affairs, he wisely 
refrained from attempting to win the 
reputation of a warrior. Had he tried, 
ho would probably have foimd Jipw in- 
ferior is the obedience tha^JteCT be ei^ 
forced as a matter of drill^tepli€r entliiv > 
siasm inspired by perso^bl^araciier. 

The end of this manj^ 4ife war %e]l ' 
befitting the whole tenSiiM it There 
can be no doubt that tUp .uiionstant ten- 
sion of every faculty'? and nerve at 
length broke down that royal frame. 
Nicholas was not, like Napoleon or 
Peter, the creator of a system that 
sprung out of his own individuality, 
and therefore within the compass of liis 
powers. He was the incarnation of a v 
spirit which not he only but his sub-' ' " 
jects had received from his predecessors, 
which he resolutely maintained to the 
last moment, but at the cost of his life. 
There is no need for us here to tell how, 
in pursuit of his aims, he suddenly, 
perhaps unexpectedly, found himself in 
arms against the civilised world — how 
bravely he nerved liimself to the con- 
flict, or how, with chequered issues, it 
has gone on tUl now. Enough that the 
magnitude of the task turned his brain : 
that his physical frame, kept to its task 
as by the iron hand of destiny, endured 
so long as human nature could, and 
then gave way. It is not known, in 
reality, what was the proximate cause 
of his death ; nor how much reliance is 
to be placed on the self glorifications of 
Dr. Granville and others, who have 
claimed special knowledge as to his 
physical peculiarities. That the intense 
action of his mind cut short tlie thread 
of bodily life, few can doubt ; nor is it 
unreasonable to believe that inherited 
tendencies made him more susceptible 
of the effect of sudden emotions. There 
is little in the record of his last acts, or 
of the few hours that elapsed after he 
resigned the direction of aflairs, before 
his death, to modiiy our judgment of 
the man. Indeed it seldom happens 
that the last hours of a life betray a di- 
rection very different from its whole 
course. Some few incidents, however, 
gathered frt)m the newspapers of the 
day (not the most reliable source, but 
the only one as yet available), may be 
worth preserving: — 

" His Majesty (says the semi-oflicial 
account) bad long been suffering from 
an attack of ' grippe.* As early as the 
18th of February (N. S.), the body phy- 
sician, Dr. Mandt, requested permiaeigii 
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to call iu other phymoiaiiH. Tlie Km- 
]>eror aHscnted, Htniluig aud jokiag the 
wliilo, ou Dr. Carell buiug admitted. 
The Emperor's condition became blowly 
aggravated through uiHonmia and iu- 
creaued cough, witii much expectoration, 
HO that the phyuicianH entreated hiu 
MajcKty not to quit hiti apartmentH on 
tlte 22ud. lint the Emperor would hear 
of no Huch tiling ; whereupon one oi' 
the pliybicJatiH Raid, ' Were any Boldier 
au ill as in your MajcHty, there Ih not a 
doctor iu tlie whole army that woidd 
allow him to quit the hoKpital.' 'J'he 
Emperor answered, 'Gentlemen, you 
have done your duty — 1 thank you; 
and now I will fuHil mine.' Having 
said thi8, he mounted his sledge, al- 
though the weather was ratlier cold (1(3 
degrees iieaumur, or M below ireezing- 
pOHit Eahrenheit), and drove to the 
exercise-houHe of the Ciuards, to in- 
spect some Infiuitry which w<;re about to 
march in order to complete the regi- 
ments in ] jthuania." 

The effort was too much, and after his 
return from the review he nev(;r left his 
little Ktudy — still streUihed on his simple 
camp-bed, still busied in dispatching 
and receiving messengers to and from 
Hebastopol. Eour days he lay thus, 
after he had transferred all business into 
the hands of his successor. On the night 
of the iirst of March, Dr. Mandt told 
him his end was nigh. For a moment, 
the part he had played through life was 
continued — " Do you dure to condemn 
me to death?" he asked. Then, as if 
feeling that his dav as Emperor was 
over, he culmly made tlie arrangements 
that could no longer be |M)8t{)on6d. A 
kindly farewell was taken of the at- 
tenduiits who had been near his i)er- 
Kon — a few words wero spoken, that 
might aid to harmonise the conduct of 
his two sons (possible rivals for the 
throne) — the Empress was commended 
to the special care of a <avouritc at 
tendant. 'J'hen, at noon, on the second 
of March, that life, on which so many 
otliors hung, had passed away in silence, 
as other human lives pass away. 

Almost the last words the Emperor 
spoke were a iin'ssage to the King of 
JViissia, entreating llio continuance of 
his aid to Russia. But the account of 
his last words, contained in an oilicial 
order to the Imperial (iuurds by his 
suc.(MiHsor, contains mor(i huggestive 
mattf.r. Ai'te.r a incfssage, exhorting liis 
soldiers to light bravely for their coun- 



try, lie added, " If the condition of ail 
my subjects has not been improved so 
much as I could wish, it is that I could 
do no more." Sad is it to be reminded, 
by these last words of the most royal of 
moderu rulers, of those words of one 
of the most contemptible—" M(d teulj$ 
ferai le honheur de mtm peupU." Alas I 
that both of these mouarchs, called to 
rule in perilous times, should have so 
misunderstood their province, and for- 
gotten that to no one man is it given to 
make, nor (thank Uoaven!) wholly to 
mar, the happiness of a people. Tlie 
French monarch was swept off as an 
insect by the breeze, and te^ troubled 
tliemselves further, when once he was 
gone, resnecting him. The other aud 
greater likewise was swept away, not 
because he failed in anything that will 
and foresight could accomnlish, but be- 
cause, like the former, he iiad forgotten 
the onward march of human thoughts 
and aspirations, aud sought, within his 
single brain, to comprehend and guide 
the whole progress of humanity. Uis 
giant nature bent not before the torrent, 
but it broke, for it was human. Would 
that other nilers would learn to think 
that men are to be led by wisdom, but 
can nev({r be permanently or usefully 
governed by force. 

At the moment when the Imperial 
troubler of Europe passed off the scene, 
there lay yet unburied the now lifeless 
frame of another, not less worthy to be 
called a ruler of men, though undis- 
tinguished by rank or title. 

tJosKPii iluMK died at Dumley Uall, 
Norfolk, on the 20th February, but 
twelve davs before the Emperor of 
liussla. 'J o write his life would be to 
write the history of England, at least 
for the last half century ; and this, for 
want of space (and for weightier reasons) 
may not oe done here. The birth of tlie 
veteran reformer takes us back almost 
to tlie beginning of the forgotten " good 
old times when George the Third was 
King." In 1777, at Montrose, he first 
saw the light. Of his father, a sea- 
captain, we know little ; of his mother, 
w(5 can discover tliat she was accom- 
plished enough to give her son the rudi- 
ments of a good education ; wise enough, 
to add to this the utmost advantages 
tliut the excellent Scotch school system 
could give ; and, moreover, brave aud 
shr(;wd euougli, when occcasion urged, 
to keep a crockery shop, and thrive in 
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it, much to the benefit, no doubt, of 
young Joseph and his brother, appren- 
ticed to an apothecary at tliirteeu, Mr. 
Hume studied medicine, first at Aber- 
deen, then at Edinburgh, and then 
" walked the hospitals " in London. 
After a preliminary voyage, he went out 
to India as a surgeon in the Company's 
service, in 1799 — and here commences 
the course which led to the distinction 
}:e afterwards arrived at. We extract 
the following well-told story of his 
career, from the Times newspaper : — 

" India only gave scope to his native 
power and energy of mind. We have 
heard that in his second voyage out, in 
one of the ' ancient Arks ' of the Com- 
pany, crammed with passengers of all 
classes, conditions, and professions, he 
volunteered, on the accidental death of 
the pm'ser, to supply the duties of that 
deceased functionary during the re- 
mainder of the voyage — that his assi- 
duity and good temper in that vocation 
gained him many friendships ; and that 
on the arrival of the vessel in Calcutta, 
the captain, ojficers, and passengers 
gave him a public testimonial in 
acknowledgment of his gratuitous 
services. Thus, the young surgeon 
landed with a ready-made reputa- 
tion. His keen instinct led him im- 
mediately to observe that few of the 
Company's servants acquired the native 
languages. He lost no time, therefore, 
in setting to work and mastering that 
difficult accomplishment. Labour was 
to him a pastime, especially if any 
rupees could be gained by it. Mr. 
Hume, moreover, early studied the re- 
ligions of the East, and the supersti- 
tions of that vast and mixed Asiatic 
population, whose succession of creeds, 
xioulded into so many sects, is so essen- 
tial a knowledge for the rule of India. 

" The authorities early recognised in 
young Hume a valuable and laborious 
servant. In 1802 3, on the eve of Lord 
Lake's Mahratta war, much consterna- 
tion at the seat of government oc- 
cuiTed. On a discovery that the gun- 
powder in store was useless from 
damp, ^Ir. Hume's knowledge of che- 
mistry came fortunately in aid of bad 
administration ; he undertook the re 
storation of this all-important muni- 
tion of war, and he succeeded. Attached 
in his medical capacity to a regiment in 
the expedition, he was almost imme- 
diately selected by Major-General Powell 
as the interpreter to the Commander-in- 



Chief. But our space will not permit us 
to follow this industrious man through- 
out his Indian career. Sufficient it is 
to mention, that he not only continued 
his medical duties, but filled successively 
important posts in the offices of pay- 
master and postmaster of the forces, in 
the prize agencies, and the commissariat. 
So recently as the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons on the Military, 
Ordnance, and Commissariat Expendi- 
ture (of which he was an active and 
valuable member), he astonished his 
colleagues by the intelligence and acute- 
ness of his examination of witnesses. On 
some expression of surprise in the com- 
mittee, he observed, " You forget I was 
once Commissary-General to an army 
of 12,000 men in India !" Not only did 
he gain high reputation by these multi- 
farious civil employments, but he realised 
large emoluments. Peace concluded, 
within five years Mr. Hume returned to 
the Presidency, and with a sufficient 
private fortune to justiiy his retirement 
from his profession, and, much sooner 
than falls to the lot of most men in the 
service of the East India Company, he 
resigned his civil employments, and ar- 
rived in England, the possessor of an 
honestly-earned fortune of 30,000Z. or 
40,000Z. 

" The best proof of Mr. Hume's wor- 
thy possession of affluence, was his use 
of pecuniary competency. On his arrival 
in Europe, he continued his active pur- 
suit of mental improvement and practi- 
cal knowledge. In 1809, he made a tour 
of the United Kingdom, visiting all the 
principal ports and manufacturing towns 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland; and, 
as * fact-hunting* was his pleasure, he 
devoted the greater portion of the years 
1810 and 1811 to tours on the Conti- 
nent; extending his travels to Spain, 
Portugal, Tiu'kejr, Greece, Egypt, the 
Ionian Isles, Sicily, Malta, Sardinia, &c. 

" The two ultimate objects of Joseph 
Hume, thus independent in circrun- 
stances, and in the prime of life, were 
the acquisition of seats in the East 
India Direction and in Parliament. We 
believe that at this period, his political 
convictions and earlier associations had 
been those of a * Tory,* but that home 
politics had been a secondary interest 
in his mind during his struggle in India 
for ways and means of peeuniary inde* 
pendence Certain it i8 that the friture 
Eadioal first entered the House of Com- 
mons as a Tory The borough of Wey. 
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rnoiith and Melcombfs-lUi|(iH won tho 
v.rud\v. of our aMpiritig InKinlator. T\w 
patron of tho horougli and ono of its 
inonibcm (Sir .lohn l«owUi(ir Jolinntono) 
having dii^d, Mr. Iliimo Huocnedtjd Ut 
th(f MWAiui mtii in 'lanuary, IHI2, tho 
hiHt ftOHhion of tho Purliainont A Hcotch 
Holifntor, trnstiM) of tho doc(;aw.'d baronot, 
* iutrodufsod ' Mr. Ilmno to the connti- 
liionfTY for a vahiahlo oonHidoration. 
Mr. Ilumf^ had har^ainod for a Hemnd 
return. Tho nvvf uioinhiT took his soiit 
on tho TroaHury U;nc]i, HiipjM)rtin>( tho 
Ponieval Admin iHtration. IOh iMiniri- 
tiorial YotoK wore ncvor ahatidonfsd for 
I iilN'ral ininoritieH. On tho diwir>hition 
of J'arliamont tho followinf^ autumn, tho 
patrojiH of tho w^at n^fiiHod him ntiiloo 
tion. Wo havo roasori to U'liovo that 
the ox-mom hor'M roformin^ and firogrcjH- 
Hivo tondtiMrrioH havinj? hrok«*n out in 
rKu;aHiona] visits to his oonHtitiiontH 
(vrhioh iliimo thonf^ht it his duty to 
mako, liut which tJio tnistf(;H dr^;rn<!d 
workH of HiijMtrf;rogation), antl at whioh 
ho advooaU^d wjhoolH and olhor HOoiaJ 
honofitH, the- l)iiko of (^nmhorland and 
fiiH (;r).triistrroK, tlio patrohM, d'?ti;nninod 
U) provido a Hiihrititiito. Mr. Ihuno, wo 
holiovo, <m an ari)itration, ohlainod 
H^imo roturn-monoy for th(t hnw.h of 
(umlnv't It is hy no moans nnlikoly 
that oxjiorionrto of tho 'horouf^h HyHtoui' 
oponod tfio (70H of tho Indian Kfiformor 
to tho dof(!CtH in tho roprowmtation. 

" Dnrin^f hiw six yoars' oxohwiou frrmi 
tho IJouso of (!ommonH, till ohioUul for 
Ahordoon in 1H|«, Mr. Jlumo was not 
Idlo. Ho was an a(rtivo niouiUsr of tho 
'M'ntral oommitU^i of tho LanoaHtorian 
school HyuU'tn. At this fMtriod, forming 
a friondshipwith tlio lat(! Francis I'laoo, 
of WoKtminstor, lio lM!fiam(» dooply in- 
t^TOHt od in tho y)romotion of tho nKvra) 
and intollontual luU'rvntM of tho workin(( 
olfiss(;s, and in th<i improvomont of thtiir 
pliysioal condition, and ho alsf)pul)lishod 
a pamphlot advocating tho osUhlish- 
rri(;nt of savingH hanks and on tho prin- 
ciples of thcjir Kiihsoqnent foundation. 
Mr. Homo's natural amhition for a soat 
in tho Kast India Direction foiin<l him 
now at lilMsrty alsf> for tho untiring pur- 
suit of this Hocrmd ohjoct of personal 
honour and interest. Although invaria- 
bly unsuccessful, it in(j<jnsod his con- 
stant exposure of Indian abuwts in ea^di 
iHiricjdical niot^inK <>f the Proprietary. 
Hifl canvass for tho J>troction, alsfi, by 
one of the forUinato aflcidfmtsof lifo, waH 
iloBtmed to have great influonco on liis 



further proH]M>rity aod huipiuosH. On 
one occasion Mr. Hume had obtained 
access to a proprietor eryo;pnff four 
voUm — a gontloman of great inuuence* 
hut of pucidiar aTemion to eanvasieri 
i'or tlie Direction — the lato Mr. Burnley, 
of (iuildford-sireet Nevcrtholeiw, Mr. 
If umo olfectfid Iiis viait, and his fordhlo 
roproMsntation of [ndian abusos, and of 
tb) ellieaoyof his curative proscriptions, 
if olectfMl a Director, and of toe con- 
Hoquent advantagt'M to atockholdcrH, 
establishod him in tho good graces of 
tho ol<i gentleman, and, what waH of 
more vahie, in thoM^ of Uio daughter. 
Although he failed U> force the India 
House, he won and wedilttd t}io lady — 
tho pn^seut amiable and excellent Mrs. 
Humo. 

" We rosumo Mr, iIurac*H public and 
Parliamentary anxatir. lie continued 
unseated till Jiis return to tlie Parlia- 
ment which met on tho 14tli of Janu- 
ary, IHIO. Wo then find him reprosent- 
ing the ' Aberdeen District of Burghs,' 
cornpnihending his native town ojf 
Montrose cum lirechin, Tnvorbervie, 
and AberbrothrH'k. The whole elocton 
of thes<! soif-ftloct burghs, members of 
close eorf>orations, did not Uion exceed 
100 i>ersons. The neighbouring peen 
and lairds wf;re the }iaIf-dr)Xon patrf>us. 
Mr. Hume, aidoJ hv tho late T^ord Pan- 
mure and by the I liberal party of Uie 
North of Scotland, in adoKpcrato struggk) 
beat tho lM)roughmongfsi'H,aiid aucce^led 
in obtaining the return. This was tlie 
stepf)ing-f>totio to his pennanont and in- 
do]M:ndont position in tlie llou»o of 
Oommons. 

*' In WM) Mr. ilumondinqiiished tho 
ScoUih burghs, being returned with tho 
late Mr. Hyng, unomiosed, for Middle- 
w\. Ho eontiuueu to tdt for the me- 
tropolitan county till the dissolution of 
1H;i7, when, in tfuly. Colonel Wood dfj- 
foatiid him by a small niajority. Mr. 
O'ConnoU in tlio same month returned 
him for KilkoTiny. In the now Parlia- 
ment of 1H4I Mr. Hume was again de- 
feat(;d at (4*ods. Jn 1H12, on tho re- 
tiremoritof Mr. Chalmers from Montrose, 
Mr. Hume n^tumed to his old political 
love, and he died in the service of hia 
fellow-Uiwnsmnn. 

** How are we to characterise or even 
note tho Herculean labours of this pro- 
digy in reproKentativo government? It 
is imprmsible, within the limits of to* 
lumes, to record hisinnnmerabla speeohaa 
in Parliament, his motioiUy his retunu, 
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his select committees, his reports, his 
-personal and party contests in the House 
of Commons, much less his various 
ajsritations * out of doors/ His speeches 
alone, during thirty-seven years, occupy 
volumes of * Hansard.* In some, Mr. 
Hume's speeches occiur in 160 pages, 
on various political and legislative ques- 
tions. We cannot attempt even an 
analysis of the chief subjects of his 
active and busy discussion. He is the 
modem Prynne, who defies all reprint, 
comments, or review. In this age <rf 
levelling legislation on social interests, 
he was always * on his legs.' He spoke 
oftener, and frequently made longer 
speeches, than any other member of the 
Commons since England enjoyed a 
House of Commons. In the Court of 
Directors and in Parliament he stood 
for many years almost alone contending 
for the freedom of trade against the 
East India monopoly. He proposed 
sweeping and repeated plans of reform 
of the army, navy, and ordnance, and 
of almost every civil department, of the 
Established Churches and Ecclesiastical 
Courts, of the civil and criminal laws, 
of the system of public accounts, of 
general taxation, duties, and customs. 
He early advocated the abolition of 
militaiy flogging, naval impressment, 
and imprisonraent for debt. He carried, 
almost single-handed, the repeal of the 
old combination laws, the prohibition of 
the export of machinery, and the act 
preventing workmen from going abroad. 
He led I'orlom hopes against colonial 
abuses, against town and country muni- 
cipal self-elect government, election ex- 
penses, the licensing systems, the duties 
on paper, print, ' on tea, tobacco, and 
snnfl'.' He assaulted and carried by 
stoi-m Orange lodges and close vestries, 
to say nothing of his aid of Catholic 
Emancipation, the repeal of the "Test 
and Corporation Acts, and the Keform 
Act of 1832. He was the unrelenting 
persecutor of sinecuiists, drones, and 
old men pretending to do the work of 
the youngr in the State. Out of doors 
he was a member of every Liberal and 
Hadical plub and association. He oc- 
cupied ^or years the throne of the old 
Crown ai^d Anchor Tavern, in Palace- 
yard, and in Covent-garden meetings." 

Nor leaf^ among his labours was his 
constant actvocacy of the cause of educa- 
tion. For this end he, the stem guar- 
dian of the public money, voted the 
supplies freely, and among the last 



" motions " placed by him on tiie books 
of the House, was one — characteristic 
in this respect, though not approved by 
us in its peculiar features — ^for more 
widely extending the benefits of the 
British Museum and other exhibitions 
of science and art. Until the dose of 
the Session of 1854, his natural force 
seemed unimpaired — save that his late 
attendance in the House was restricted 
to the nights when some subject within 
his own sphere (yet what subject was 
not?) was under discussion. The rest 
shall here be given in the words of a 
memorial of filial piety, by Mr. Joseph 
Burnley Hume, dated Kensal-green 
Cemetery, March 4th : — 

It may be twelve months since a change came o'er 

him, vaffue and dim ; 
The heart vrith age fell worn and weak ; ft stinted 

trunlc and limb. 
Or ere the frame began to bow, or the firm hand to 

shake, 
He wanted and wasted ashy pale ; whilst haply in 

him spake 
A feeling, like an inner voice, that whispered of 

elMwhere ; 
For somewhat gentlier wrought the brain beneath 

his blancUing hair. 
But in the aatnmn, in Caithness, befel him on a 

day 
A sickness, that he knew was sent to summon him 

away; 
And he grew still and mused at times ; or turned a 

thoughtful eye 
On this or that, to order all his house ere he should 

die: 
And, when the leaves were falling fast, he told a 

friend of yore : 
" I'm going down to Norfolk now,--and shall return 

no more." 
He went : and, when hard winter raged and frost» 

on frosts were shed. 
From feeble he grew feebler, till he could not leave 

his bed ; 
And in a while he called us all, and said : " 'Tis 

come at last ; 
The hand of death is on me now ; the bourn will 

soon be past. 
Yet, thank God! neither ache nor pain have I, 

nor aught of ill ; 
'Tis but the wheelwork wearing out:— anon it must 

be still. 
I could Indeed have wished to see some tew things 

more set riti^t ; 
But it is wtil : to mutual love I leave ye aU : good 

2»««l»tr ^ . ^, 

And from that hour a slumber gathered o er him 

and prevailed, ^ ^ 

And deepened with eve's darkening shades, nor 

e'en at noontide failed ; 
And 'neath Its numb wand, spell by speu, witb 

declination slow , , , 

His breathing slackened, and his pulse sank lower 

aod more low, 
Until they flickered as the sparks in some expiring 

wiek. 
That now seem lost amid the gloom, and yet again 

are quick. 
Three long clear nights heaven's myriad eyes above 

that deep trance shone ; 
Three long bright d^ys the glorious beams o'er 

dazzling snows streamed on ; 
But when the third slow-setting sun its last sweet 

smile had diot, 
We listened for anotlier gasp, fbongh liidat— bnt he 

was not : 
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or tbia world not : and yet to soft a touch had 

loosed the ties 
■Of soal and clay, that not in death had ho unclosed 

his eyes 1 
So then we kissed htm, one by one, and slowly 

turned away ; 
We thoaght of what he had been spared : we could 

not choose bat pray: 
And praying so lay down to rest :~but I, I couM not 

sleep, 
And rose anon, beside his corse a morning watch to 

keep. 
When, 10 ! from his marked lineaments there 

beamed, as ne'er before 
In my sight, an expression, fraught with Tivid light 

and lore, 
That breathed a sense of lofty Joy, a sort of smile 

superb, 
A calm yet half-triumphant mood, that seemed full 

hard to curb ; 
As though he had unveiled the truth, which zealots 

so disguise, 
And solved the world-old problem, and found all to 

his surmise I 
Since then throughout the land hare spread the 

tidings of his death ; 
And many have breathed benisons ; though some 

have spared their breath ; 
And when we laid him here, grown men and old 

men too shed tears : 
Methinks there were but few did not, despite our sex 

and years. 
Tet none, perchance, my father knew, as I would 

have him known ! 
Tor he, if ever any, had a being all his own ! 
To me, in this late age, he seemed a birth of 

younger time ; 
A creature, such as might have walked the earth 

wlien in its prime. 
Jlis body was a master-piece ; for force, endurance, 

speed, 
And every kind of action perfect ; beautiful indeed : 
Of temper such, that ne'er perhaps with less repose 

or food 
Did any nourish or sustain a frame of flesh and 

blood: 
And so robust, that seven and seventy years left 

unimpaired 
A vigour, his abstemious ways had ne'er abused nor 

spared ; 
And unto this wan knit a soul of nature's simplest 

mould. 
Strong, calm, brave, tender, manly, like some 

patriarcii of old ; 
And 80 sincere, that, what e'en foes would promiAC, 

he believed ; 
And did so ever and again, how oft soe'er deceived. 
To see good was to follow it in his instinctive creed; 
Tor him to do what he felt right no eflTort seemed to 

need; 
Nor, even when 'twas done, cared he or thought re- 
ward to claim ; 
His virtue was its own reward 1 he sought nor 

power nor fame. 
A more unselfish course than his did seldom Heaven 

inspire; 
And in that course he persevered with courage 

nought could tire. 
Nolabour seemed to weary him ; no conflict to appal ; 
UnquaUinff, aye e'en sanguine, 'mid the worst that 

could oefal; 
And evermore unruffled: strife embittered not his 

mind; 
Defeat and scorn could never leave one rankling 

pang behind. 
Full often ere the echo of the jeer had ceased to creep 
About St. Stephen's, unto him 'twas nought— ho 

was asleep I 
And often, ere the hour that marred some grand 

aim, passed away. 
You might have seen nim on his knees, among his 

babes, at play I 
Nor e'er, I deem, to mortal man was given to enjoy 
More per feet health of body and louh a bliss with- 
out alloy. 



In him, too, mute, the poet dwdt ; in all that stirs 

the heart, 
All Nature's diarma, aU good men*! deedf mad du- 
ties he felt part ; 
And in all creatures* welfure took delight profirand 

and strong: 
Tea,twM a festal to himto lee ajojoaf throng! 
Nor was be slow to sympsthise with miieiT and 

grief; 
But, in the striving to amend aU thli, ho found re- 
lief. 
Benevolent himself, in qnenchleaa hope the earth he 

trod: 
His being one continued act of thanksgiving to God ! 
And thus a long charmed lift he lived, that icaroe 

knew check or fkll ; 
Successihl as hut few can be, and happy hqrond all! 
Nay now meseema, his oold clay*a iile&t imile was 

but a seal 
Evangels set to affirm our fldth in hia eternal weal ! 
Nor will I doubt that e'en on earth by many a 

gratefhl tongue 
At fitting times and teasona shall hie meed of praise 

be sung I 
For to his simple soul waa given a stiir4y common 

sense. 
That seized what finer feelings miased« with itriking 

prescience. 
To him. by intuition, came high tlioaghta and bold 

and new; 
And all unawed by custom he embraoed the right 

and true: 
And flrom afar, alone, despite a gibing, roaring 

throng. 
He urged reforms, and claimed redreae of WMaj % 

freeman's wrong: 
Although not his the skill to ensore or work these 

out alone: 
And others gat more thanks than he for cropi that 

he had sown. 
For one art did he mainly want— 41iat art men's 

minds to reach ; 
And in a wordy age ho stood a Moeei, *'slow of 

speech," 
That lacked his Aaron, lacked diaoonne and dia* 

leotic thought 
To range and serry arguments to crown the truth 

he taught: 
Till not alfthoae e'en, who admired hie probity, dii* 

cemed 
That from his unschooled utterance mnofa wifdom 

might be learned. 
Yet, when men heed how many atepe of import the 

most grave. 
Which years since he advised, alone, let who wonld 

sneer or rave. 
Have been adopted, and have proved hia oooniel 

wise and Just, 
They cannot but revere him, who is here laid, 

"dust to dust." 
Nor will that reverence dwindle; nay, e'en now, be- 
side his tomb. 
On tongues unborn, methinks Ibear a great i 

JosxPH Hum. 



Tn looking back on a career like this, 
it is idle to speak of integrity and 
energy in then: conventional sense. 
That he refused office more than once, 
that he never received a farthing of 
public money wliile unsparingly devot- 
mg his own fortune to the objects he 
had in view, these are but ainall mat- 
ters. Fidelity to conviction througfaoui 
life is surely a greater matter than 
merely abstaining from pioking other 
men's pockets. Moreover, th& coorage 
and honesty which leodiL a man to 
follow every hour th^ dtetfttes of oon- 
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science and reason at that hour, are 
surely more worthy of reverence than 
mere fidelity to any set of men or of 
measures. Once only was Mr. Hume 
accused of giving a party vote — when 
he saw that a measure, right in prin- 
ciple, was being used merely for the 
annoyance of the Ministry. That he 
was the man of the people in times 
when the people knew not their own 
friends, would of itself mark him as a 
man of large and general sympathies ; 
that he sought to raise them by educa- 
tion, in schools, museums, and picture 
galleries, and never scrupled to oppose 
a popular cry when it was a foolish one, 
shows that the gift of keen insight was 
joined to the wai-m heart — as, indeed, in 
life they ever are. When we come 
higher, and tiy him by tests which, in 
these days, it seems absurd to apply to 
statesmen, we may still find our rever- 
ence not wholly ungi-ounded. When we 
Bpeak of a " consistent " course of half 
a century, we use words whose strict 
import would imply a something quite 
alien from human nature; but the 
actual,well-understood meaning of which 
conveys what perhaps is not wholly 
commendation. We mean that the man 
60 spoken of acted always deliberately, 
after a certain set of well-defined and 
well-kept principles ; but in saying this, 
we deny him, in some measure, the 
possession of those wilder impulses, less 
trustworthy, and yet more powerful, 
which men, though in detail they dis- 
trust them, yet evermore demand in 
the man on whom they are to repose 
xinwavering faith. Such force of cha- 
racter as can command their trust will 
5aot always act in right lines; the 
power that is to storm the door of all 
liearts, and rise superior to all circum- 
stances, will sometimes rush into very 
eccentric directioi^s. To say of a man 
who has lived long, that he has never 
"been led away by some enthusiasm, is 
scarcely unmixed praise. Yet this we 
may say more truly of Mr. Hume than 
of most public men. 

To us, in contemplating the life of 
Mr. Hume, it seems, that if there be 
one leading fault in the general tenor 
of his public course, it was that he 
aimed too exclusively at material in- 
terests; relied too much on mere me- 
chanical means of progress, and too 
little on those unseen influences whose 
power is manifested but once in half a 
century, and then carries all before it 



so smoothly that no man hfis time to 
wonder. In truth, perhaps, Hume was 
as much the victim of the time as of 
error peculiar to his own terapetament. 
Let us be sure, once for all, that the 
quality so much lauded as " practical 
common sense " is either mere cunning 
and insensibility — a thing not to be 
praised but wholly condemned — or else 
it is very near akin to the gift which 
practical men delight to sneer at as 
" genius." That Hume was not without 
the finer gift we venture to affirm. The 
circumstances of his early life, perhaps, 
taught him to turn whatever faculty he 
had into money, and when he entered 
public life, the same habit of aiming at 
tangible and immediate results followed 
him. Yet did he aim at higher things 
for his countrymen than mere relief 
from taxes or possession of the fran- 
chise ; he aimed to make them masters 
of themselves — ^to give them intelli- 
gence, freedom, virtue — and he chiefly 
valued material reform as helping On 
these higher ends. Well may we, then, 
accept his life for what it was, and 
gathering what fi*uit we may from it, 
go on perchance to better things. 

It is not always that royal personages 
can claim a place in the chronicle of the 
truly illustrious, however wide our in- 
terpretation of the phrase; yet the three 
members of the Sardinian Koyal family, 
who, within a few days, were snatched 
away by death, deserve to be noticed 
here, as well for personal qualities, as 
for the influence which, in life and 
death, they have wielded over the fate 
of Europe. The kingdom of Sardinia, or 
more properly of Piedmont, has claims 
upon English sympathies above most 
others, as being Sestined, we may hope, 
to be the cradle of that new and united 
Italy, towards which the eyes of all 
lovers of freedom are now turned. 
Whether the progress of Italy, towards 
a higher culture and broader liberties, 
shall be gradual and joyous, or blood 
stained and tardy, depends very mainly 
on the wisdom of the ruler of Piedmont 
in these eventful times; and hence it is 
not unimportant to note the dispositions 
of those who are and have been closely 
connected with the sovereign . The Queen 
Dowager Maria Theresa, mother of 
King Victor Emanuel, has perhaps 
exercised less influence than the others 
whom we shall have here to pame. She 
was the second daughter of Ferdinand II., 
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the Ifite Duke of Tu8cauy, and Mster, 
therr'iore, to Leopold, the reigning Duke. 
8)i() waM liom on the 2lBt March, 1801, 
and married on the ^Otli September, 
LH17, to Charle» Albert, the lato King 
of Piedmont, who died in exile in Por- 
tugal, in 1840 — ^not too soon for the 
interofltH of humanity. Her influence in 
matterH of State, ho we ar«) informed, 
was not great; and her dr*ath, at Turin, 
on the L2tli of •Januanr,will have affected 
few lieyond thoHe who wciro hound to 
tlie deccafled by family and ])ersoual 
tied. 

Of wider interent was tlie announce- 
ment of tire deatii of Marie A|)Ki«aidk, 
wife of Victor Emanuel, the preHeut 
King of Sardinia, eight days only after 
Uie death of the Queen l^jwagcr. Not 
seeking to enter into tlie intrigunn of 
statesmen, she mixed in |)ublic Hifairs 
only to know where she might heal sor- 
row, or reconcile any of those sad divi- 
sions which too often arose among those 
dear to her, during tlie War of Inde- 
pen(h>nce. She was horn the lln\ June, 
IHi>fi, being the daughtpr of the Arch- 
dnk<; Rainier of Austria, her mothfr (tlie 
J'rinccss Mary, still living) h<;ing tlie 
sister of Charles Albert i ler marriage, 
therefore, with Victor Kmunuel (April 
i2t IH^ii) was an event of domestic as 
well as public interest. Horn and bred 
in a despotic court, a devoted memb<jr 
of that Cliurch which has long himu the 
toe of ItftJifln fn;edoni, end which, when 
shf! first entered Turin, had almost un- 
limited power at the Court of Charles 
Allw^rt, we are assured that neither 
Vienna nor Rome ever found in her the 
nutans of influencing Dw. mind of the 
King. In the crisis through which Pied- 
mont has recently passed, this perfwjt a|>- 
])reciation of her position and rcisponsibi- 
lities by the Queen was of inestimable 
vahui. It banished from the palace that 
struggle of political and ecclesiastical 
fears and ])assion!9 which so fref|uent1y 
finds ndniission through female weak- 
ness; it saved the King from the insi- 
nuations and the intrigues of retrograde 
HUit4'smen, ghostly alannists, and formgn 
courts, and it disassociated tlie suppos^fd 
interests and influence of women in the 
most elevated situations, from the in- 
t(Tests and the influence of arbitrary 
power, religions intolerance, and priestly 
bigotry. 

in fill the trials of the gre^t ch^mgea 
now fairly inaugurated in Piedmont, the 



late Queen is said to have been a ooa- 
stant source of comfort and support ta 
Victor Emanuel ; and she desenres to 
be remembered gratefully, not less for 
the aflectionate graces and active virtues 
of her private, than for the just and 
temperate moderation of her public 
ean«r. 

Hie deceased Queen leaves four sons, 
Umberto, Armedeo, Oddoue, and Vit- 
torio, and two daughters, Glotilde and 
Mario— the eldest born in 1833. It is 
no mere courtly phrase to sav that the 
PiedmoTiteso i>eople mourned her un- 
timely death (on tlie 20th of January^ 
of puerperal fever) as a loss to themr 
selves, and not lees as the deepest 
wound that could befall the husband 
whom she loved so dearly. 

AnotluT short space of three weeks^ 
and the King of Piedmont is again a 
mourner — this time for his only brother. 
pKBmNANb Mahia, Duxk of Gxiioa» 
was bom the i5th November, ltt23 — 
and throughout liie had shared the suc- 
cesses and sorrows of his elder brother. 
His esiHKsial delight was in the anny, 
who now mourn in him a brave and 
generous leader. In bis last day% su^ 
fering under tlie malady that had long 
been stealing over him, Ijis brave heart 
chafed that he could not take the com- 
majid of the Sardinian contingent which 
at that moment was going forth to the 
battle of the nations; and this, together 
with bis grief for the loss of his mother, 
is said to have hastened Ids end. In the 
first war of Independence, ho took a 
glorious part, and liis name must be for 
ever asso<;iated with the conquest of 
Peschiera. On the UOth of May, 1848, 
at the close of the battle of Qoito, 
Charles Albert received a letter from 
his son Ferdinand, annouueing that he 
had ]>ianted the standard of Italian 
freedom, afUir a siege of fifteen days, ou 
th(! bastion of this fortress; wliere^ in 
IHOO, the iUustrious (leneral had vainlv 
expended so much blood and so much 
])recious time. It was on the 13tli of 
April, 184H, that the BidJian Amemhlj 
decreed, '' Sicily is henceforth a consti- 
tutional monarchy, and calls to the 
Uirone an Italian Prince;'* and the 
[YiucAi whom the representatives of theae- 
generous islanders called to the thrana 
was i'erdinand Maria. The hoffm oi 
Sicilian independence were too moo 
blasted, but tlie man of their choio» 
would assuredly have ehomi himaalf 
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worthy of a place among the sovereigns 
of Europe. The lato Duke was married 
on the ZZndi April, 1^50, to Elizabeth, 
daughter of Prince John, now King of 
Saxony, by wliom lie liad two childinen, 
a son and a daughter. His death, on 
the 10th of February, will leave a 
vacancy, in private and public spheres, 
which only the lapse of many years can 
fill up. 

Those who have studied the history 
of the Peninsular war, and to whom the 
party names of Carlist and Christine are 
as echoes of the past, have scarcely re- 
membered that Don Carlos was, luitil 
recently, a living person. 

Charles Marie Isidore, Infant of Spain, 
better known as Don Carlos, son of the 
King Charles IV., was bom on the 29th 
Mai'ch, 1788, and expired at Trieste, 
on the 10th March, 1855, at the age 
of sixty-seven years. Ferdinand VII., 
brother of the late Don Carlos, ascended 
the throne of Spaiu amidst the happiest 
auspices. As Prince of the Asturias, he 
had acquired the popularity which liad 
deserted his parent. That feeble-minded 
monarch, carriexl away by liis aflection 
for Godoy, the Prin(;e of Peace, abdicated 
his throno rather than endanger the life 
of his courtly juinion. Ferdinand was 
crownt^d with the diadem that had once 
circled the regal brow of Charles V., and 
the Sjjauish nation — undismayed by the 
a])proach of the French army of inva- 
sion — hailed tlie accession of their new 
monarcli with demonstrations of joy. In 
the liour of danger Ferdinand proved 
himself unworthy of the afiections of his 
subjects and of the blood they shed in 
the protection of his throne. Then fol- 
lowed the brief reign of Joseph, the 
patriotic insurrection, the Peninsidar war, 
aiid the restoration of Ferdinand, who, 
like a true Bourbon, had in his days of 
adversity " neither learnt nor forgotten." 
The Constitution was repeatedly broken 
by this worshipper of absolutism, and 
tlie priscis of the kingdom were crowded 
Avitli those who had steadfastly sustained 
his cause and had been most lavish of 
their blood. The revolution of 1820 
ensued, which extorted from the fears 
of the royal tyrant the Constitution 
which his gratitude to the noble Spanish 
nation, or his sense of justice, should 
have bestowed without constraint. Three 
years later, this ConstitutiDn was disre- 
garded by Ferdinand, and the assistance 
of French bayonets was claimed by that 



monarch to coerce his rebelUous fxAh 
jeots. Towards the termination of his 
reign each succeeding year witnessed ita 
gloomy tyranny— consequent insurrec- 
tions, civil war, and a ferocious retalia- 
tion on the defeated patriots. Fer- 
dinand VII. had contracted three 
alliances during the vicissitudes of his 
career, but his old age found him alike 
childless and without a friend. The 
crown would, therefore, on his demise, 
have descended to his brother Doa 
Carlos, the subject of oui' commentary. 
Tliis Prince, of a gloomy and bigoted 
nature, had acquired the confidence and 
support of the Spanish clergy, who fore- 
saw, in the fanatic disposition of Don 
Carlos, a fitting instrument to advance 
the re-establishment of the Holy Inqui- 
sition, and the former priestly reign of 
terror. An estrangement, approaching 
to actual hatred, had sprung up betweepi 
the two brothers; and Ferdinand, not 
despair'uig of a direct succession, con- 
tracted a fourth marriage. Maria Chris- 
tina, a younger sister of the Bourbbn 
King of Naples — the present Queen- 
Mother of Spain and Duchess of Bian- 
zares — was tlie object of his choice. The 
natural wishes of Ferdinand were about 
to be gratified; and, in his determination 
to estabUsh a direct lineage, the old 
monarch abolished, with the sanction of 
the Cortes, tlie Sahque law, introduced 
into Spain by his ancestor, Philip V. 
The foresight 'of the King proved for- 
tunate, for, on the 16th of October, 1831, 
the present Queen Isabella II. was bom. 
Don Carlos protested vehemently against 
the measure which had given a Queen, 
to Spain, and had deprived him of his 
expected crown. A startling episode 
shortly occurred, which resembled more 
the exaggerated intrigue of a dramatic 
plot, than a plain historical fact Fer- 
dinand is supposed to be on his death- 
bed. The ckrgy are on the alert. Dan 
Carlos, by the aid of a royal favourite 
whom he had bribed, obtains a revoca- 
tion of the law which had destroyeil his 
hopes of the throne. The King to all 
appearance expires, and the Carlist 
party adopt every measure to consoli^ 
date their power. Ferdinand, to the 
coniusion of the latter, awakes from his 
lethargy, annuls the act of revocation, 
banishes Don Carlos from the kingdom, 
arrests the chiefs of the clergy, and 
appoints his consort Queen Begent; 
during the minocify of Isabella IL The 
reign of Ferdinand VIL tatminated in 
x2 
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1838 ; and the monarch who had as- 
cended the throne of Spain amidst the re- 
joicings of the nation, closed his earthly 
career amidst the indifference or hatred of 
his subjects. In the year 1834 Don Carlos 
invaded Spain, and was proclaimed 
King by his adherents. The aristocracy, 
fearing the curtailment of their privi- 
leges, and the clergy, for the reason 
already stated, supported his claims to 
the throue, and a civil war speedily 
broke out. Then ensued the temble 
struggle between the partisans of the 
Pretender, and the supporters of Isa- 
beUa II. The alternate successes of the 
Ohristinos and the Carlists deluged 
Spain with blood, and impoverished the 
country. After a cruel contest of several 
years, the nation recoiled at the fearful 
and continued sacrifices demanded of 
it, and this intestine war ceased. The 
services of the British Legion and the 
qualities of Espartero contributed in no 
small degree to the happy result. Thus 
difappointed in his ambitious projects, 
Don Carlos retired from the Spanish 
territory, and was detained under sur- 
veillance in Bourges from 1839 to 1845. 
In that year he renounced all preten- 
sions to the throne of Spain, in favour 
of his son, and, quitting the soil of 
France, he retired into Italy, where he 
breathed his la^t. 

Don Carlos married, in 1816, the 
Infanta Maria Francisca d'Assise, 
daughter of John VI., King of Portugal. 
He lost his first wife in 1834, and was 
married, in 1838, to the Infanta Maria 
Theresa Princess de Beira, daughter of 
John VI. King of Portugal, and widow 
of the Infante Don Pedro of Spain. By 
his first marriage Don Carlos leaves two 
sons, to the eldest of whom, Don Carlos 
Luis Conde Montemolin, he ceded his 
claims to the Spanish throne on the 
18th of May, 1845. The Conde de 
Montemolin was married, in July, 1850, 
to the Princess Maria Caroline Ferdi- 
nanda, sister of Ferdinand II. King of 
the Two Sicilies. 

With Don Carlos died one of the 
most formidable representatives of leg^- 
timatism in Europe, and in the person 
of his son there is little fear of a revival 
of his claims. 

Just at the time when all eyes are 
most intently fixed on Turkey, one of 
the last representatives of the ancien 
regime in that strange land has de- 
parted. The European may probably 



ask, who was Khosbef Pasha, and why 
should his death be a matter of concern 
to the world, and be received by his 
countrymen with a feeling aJdn to awe ? 
It may be enough to say ^at this old 
man was the last representative of 
Turkey as it was in the days of Louis 
XVI. and Catherine of Russia, when a 
historian spoke of " the last traveller 
from Constantinople," and Oriental 
tales were written about the Grand 
Siguier and bashaws of three tails. 
Indeed, Khosref had the three tails 
carried bodily behind him during al- 
most his whole career. He died on the 
Ist of February, in his ninety-seventh 
year. 

The following details respecting him 
we extract from the foreign corres- 
pondence of the Times : " At a time 
when Louis XV. was sinking into a 
dishonourable old age, when English 
mobs were shouting for * Wilkes and 
Liberty/ and the American colonies 
discussing the right of self-taxation, a 
lame hump-backed Georgian boy was 
exposed in the slave-madcet of Stam- 
boul. Ordinarily, the passport to high 
rank in Turkey is a ^pretty face and 
engaging manners. Khosref was desti- 
tute of the former advantage, but no 
Royal or popular favourite was ever 
more gifted with the faculty of winning 
and retaining goodwill. He must have 
given in early childhood some signs of 
the cleverness which distinguished him 
in after years ; for he was purchased 
for the palace of Abdul-Hamed, and 
quickly received into the Imperial fa- 
vour, at a time when to be a favourite 
slave was the chief or only way to the 
great dignities of the empure. After a 
short time Khosref was attached to the 
household of the young Mahmoud, 
afterwards the greatest of the later 
Turkish Sultans. A friendship more 
durable than the common run of Orien- 
tal attachments appears to have arisen 
between them, and Khosref devoted 
himself to the interests of the young 
Prince. Abdul-Hamed died, and Selim 
succeeded; Mustafa murdered Selim, 
and Mahmoud dethroned Mustafa. 
From this time the fortimes of Khosref 
rose. He was made secretary to the 
Capudan Pasha, and laid the founda- 
tions of his enormous wealth. Ap- 
pointed to the Pashalic of Egypt, he 
introduced order into that country, and 
and was looked upon as a mendful and 
moderately able man. Bat a more 
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energetic spirit was at work in the 
African province. Against Mehemet 
Ali the Pasha could not hold his ground ; 
and after a long struggle, he was driven 
away by the intvigues of the crafty 
Albanian who succeeded him. But the 
influence of Khosref was always after- 
wards exercised to check his successful 
rival. The ruptiu-e between the Sultan 
and Mehemet Ali was looked upon as 
his work, and it is well known that 
when the Egvptian forces advanced to 
Koniah the head of Khosref was de- 
manded as the price of peace by the 
victorious Viceroy. But Ahosref lived 
to see Mehemet Ali in the grave, as 
well as his two successors, and the re- 
bellious province once more dependent 
on the Sultan's throne. In the mean- 
time, the Sultan's favourite had received 
new honours and amassed fresh wealth. 
In those times the post of Capudan 
Pasha was the most lucrative in Turkey, 
or perhaps in the world. He might be 
said to take a contract for keeping up 
the Ottoman navy. He received the 
revenues of the Morea, the islands, and 
some of the Asiatic towns ; with these 
he must maintain a fleet for sea, and 
•whatever remained over was his own. 
The course to be pursued by a prudent 
Pasha was obvious. There was no 
necessity that the Sultan should have 
an efficient fleet, but it was of great 
importance that the Minister should 
keep up his own establishments and 
fill his own coffers. Khosref was a 
good financier where his own interest 
was concerned, and his tenure of the 
post of Capudan Pasha made him the 
richest subject in the empire in the 
course of a few years. He also ma- 
naged one or two political affairs very 
adroitly. The Pasha of Smyrna, in 
the year 1817, presumed to dispute 
the authority of the Sultan. Had he 
been the ruler of some inland pro- 
vince, difficult of access, his chance of 
impunity would have been great, but 
in a seaport city he could hardly ex- 
pect long-continued success. However, 
the affair caused much anxiety to the 
Porte, and the Capudan Pasha was 
sent with his fleet into the waters of 
Smyrna. He professed a desire to see 
the Pasha, and invited him on board. 
The Pasha was in an agony of doubt, 
and prepared for resistance, while still 
inclined to trust himself in the ad- 
miral's ship, in the hope that Khosref 
would not dare to injure, him. 'After 



loDg hesitation he ventured, and the 
moment he came on board Khosref 
made the signal for death. To have 
quietly made away with a rebellious 
Pasha was a great exploit in those 
days, and the Capudan Pasha rose into 
higher favour than ever. All through 
the stormy reign of Mahmoud, his for- 
tune never failed him ; though once or 
twice disgraced, he still kept his head, 
while less prudent men disappeared on 
every side. Since the ascension of 
Abdul Medjid he lived in retirement 
on the Bosphorus, only quitting his 
palace on State occasions, or to attend 
some extraordinary Council. His voice 
was strongly against the present war, 
for he belonged to the party who 
wished to rest on Russian protection, 
and he dreaded the immediate pre- 
sence of Western troops more than the 
future domination or the Czar. He 
was a personal Mend of Menschikoff, 
who sent him presents of overland 
tea, which the Pasha acknowledged by 
gifts of choice tobacco. Wily and 
worldly, he may be compared to Tal- 
leyrand. Like that statesman, he hai 
been ready to acquiesce in every change, 
and has generally succeeded in gaining 
something by every convulsion. As he 
was a slave of the Imperial house, 
from which condition there is no manur 
mission, his great wealth fell, according 
to Turkish custom, to the Sultan." 

Two statesmen, who have watched 
the course of one regime after another 
in France, have been removed during 
the present year. M. Dupont db 
l'Eure died on the 3rd of March. 
Jacqoes Charles Dupont (de l*Edbe), 
was bom February 27, 1767. After 
having completed his collegiate educa- 
tion, he turned his attention to the study 
of the law, and began public life as a 
barrister. His tolent, energy, and 
patriotism, very speedily brought him 
forward ; during the stormy progress of 
the French Revolution, he was unani- 
mously appointed to important magis- 
terial duties, and he invariably justified, 
by his moderation and firmness the* 
confidence which his fellow citizens re- 
posed in him. Dupont de I'Eure's poli- 
tical career may be said to have com- 
menced in 1813, when he was returned 
to the corps Uyislati/y by the electors of 
the town of Evreux ; named vice-presi- 
dent of the Chamber, under the govern- 
ment of the '' hundred days," the man- 
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liiMJHfl of his h(5havio«r contraHtwl 
fitronglv with the piiHilhiniTnity whicjli 
evftrywlnsro prevailed. Nothing could 
indiicn him to (piit hin i>0At, uod he 
withdrew from IiIh wat in tho Hoiiho 
only whoti conipfdlwl to do ho by main 
forrso. Tho yoar 1H17 Haw Thipont do 
TKiirft onco moro (5ha«jn an ono of tho 
rni)reHon tat Ives of th(5 -nation. Ho took 
hiH pIa(M! on tho OppoHition IxnichoH, 
and for twonty-tivo con»ocutivo yoaw 
encjonragod tho fiihonil party in thcjir 
fitnigglo againHt tho rt^actionary tfjn- 
deuiiim of thcj ariHtocnioy. It was not 
likely that Huch a coiirso Hhould ro- 
main nnnotiood by tho ruling powors; 
ftOijordingly, a decjroo of M. I'oyronnot, 
tho K6e]mr of tho Hoals, dcprivod J)u- 
pont do TEiiro of his ofhco, as Pronidont 
of tl 10 Court at Hon on ; and after tw<'nty- 
«evon years' arduous service, tho vener- 
ftblo magistrate was dismissfjd without 
eren a pension. When the July revo- 
tions broke out, Dupont de VKuro hailed 
it us the dawn of a trulv liboral (^mch, 
«md eon sen U;d tf> join liOuis J'hilippe's 
first Cabinet in the eapaeity of MinisU?r 
of Justiee. Ho soon, however, diwjovered 
that the r)rleanH dynasty had no inten- 
tion of carrying on the work of reform 
to the full extent he anticipated, and in 
J>ecember, 1880, he wmt in his njsigna- 
tion — satisfied with watching and check- 
ing, as far as hrj could, the ultra-Con- 
wjrvative jK)licy of M. Ouizot's adminis- 
tration. TIk! Republican outburst of 
February, IWIH, was another stage in 
Dupont de TKure's political life — it was 
the last. Appmnted a President of the 
Provisional (lov(5rnment, and of the 
Council of Ministers, he had now be- 
come too old U) take an active? part in 
Btate affairs, and \\» meroly lont to his 
moro energetic collengues the sanctity 
of his wdl-known name. T.ike them, 
hrj had to yield before the iron rule of 
miliUiry disasters, and tin; jw;r;cssion of 
Oenoral Cavaignac to the Presidency 
was tho signal of his final exit. 

M. TuKODonK DccoH, the French 
Ministfji- of Marine and the Coloni(?s, 
died March 17, fifU-r a long and painful 
illness. He was born in IHOl, at Bor- 
deaux. His father, at rme time a re- 
spectable merchant in that city, failed, 
and was totally mined. The lat^j Mi- 
nist^, about th(» year 1 H 1 5, was happy tf> 
obtain a situation as a merrjhant's (jjerk, 
at a salary of 100/. a year. Shortly 
aft*T wards, he bad placed at his disposnl 



a capital of 30,000 franes, with which 
he set n]> in baniness. In a lew yean 
be became a leading menshant M. 
Ducos took hifl seat in the Chamber of 
Depntiefl for Uio firat time in 1834, for 
his native city, and wan re^leotcnl after- 
wards without any difficulty. He be- 
longftd to tho Centre Oauche, or Tjiberal 
(conservative party, fdtting on the same 
benches on M. de Momy, to whom ac- 
rjuaintanco, doubUoss, hiH snbBequeot 
rise was owing. When the I^^^timiBt 
deputies undertook tho pilgrimage iA 
Hcjlgrave-squarc, for tho pmrxme of ex- 
pressing their sympathy to the Connt de 
('hambord, it was M. Ducofl who pro- 
posed that tho famous word fietrir 
should be applied to them in the addiesA 
drawn up at thf? beginning of the ses- 
sion. Ti^ was one of the earlieftt adhe- 
rents to the ittniip ffetat of IHM, and 
hail Yujld office ever since. His Ministry 
will long be remcmlM*red as one chorac- 
tei-ised by en(!rgy, skill, and persever- 
ance of no ordinary degree. ** In two 
years and a half," says the THmen^ "he 
placjerl at t)ie service of tho countnr 
sixty ships of war, twenty-four of whicn 
were first-rates, carrying 8,000 gnns, 
and with a motive power equal to that 
of 2M,000 toUB." 

T)r;ath has been bufinr among the 
notables of (ircece. M. Vaknavas 
]*ANOALos, tho oldi^st of the patriots who 
Btniggled for tho independence of 
Oreeco, and one of those who sacrificed 
a large frirtuno to the cause, died at 
Atlifms in January last, at the remark- 
abbs age of 111 years. General Tsa- 
TKi.LAs, the hero of Missolooghi ; Oard- 
sKioTis OnivAs, formeriy Palace Mar^ 
shal ; and Dkmany, formerly President 
of tho Hen ate, all died within the space 
of ten days in tho month of March. 

Another hero of revolution, long for- 
gotten, KicuAnn PLuwuKTr, one of ttie 
volunt(»erH of 1792, died in February 
last, at the ago of 107. 

A politician whose name yriW long 
stand as the representative of all that 
was chivalrous and sound in English 
Conservatism, Htr Kobkiit Harry 
Tnoms, died at his town residence on 
the 5th of May. He was the eldest son 
of th(} first baronet, Sir Hugh Inglis, 
by ('atherine, daughter of Harry John- 
son, Fisq., of Mitton Bryan, eonnty of 
l^edford. He was bom on the 12tb of 
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January, 1786, and was consequently 
in his seventieth year. In 1807, being 
then only twenty-one, he married Mary, 
-eldest daughter of J. Seymour Briscoe, 
of Penhill, Surrey, and succeeded his 
father in the baronetage August, 1820. 
Sir Robert first entered Parliament as 
member for Dundalk, which borough he 
represented until 1820. In that year 
he was returned for iiipon, and conti- 
nued its representative until 1828, when 
the late Sir Robert Peel, having changed 
his opinions on Catholic Emancipation, 
accepted the Chiltem Hundreds, in 
order to give his constituents of the 
University of Oxford an opportunity of 
expressing their opinion upon his con- 
duct. On that occasion, the Conserva- 
tives of the University, seeing the 
character which Sir Robert H. Inglis 
had even then achieved for himself, 
brought him forward to oppose their 
former representative, and returned him 
by a large majority. Never since that 
date, until his retirement from Parlia- 
ment through ill health, about two 
years ago, was Sir Robert Inglis's seat 
contested. Throughout life a staunch 
upholder of "things as tiiey are" in 
Church and State, ho was still the mo- 
del of an English gentlemen, who, if 
sometimes prejudiced, never was carried 
by his prejudice into ill-feehng or per- 
sonal rancour. He opposed Catholic 
T] mancipation, the Reform Bill, Jewish 
"Fi mancipation, and the Ecclesiastical 
Commission of 1836. When Sir Robert 
Peel carried the abolition of the Corn- 
laws, Sir Robert Inglis was one of his 
■most strenuous opponents, and joined 
in the vengeance which the Tory 'pvatj 
<;oon afterwards inflicted on him. If 
-svo must deem that such a course argues 
an intellect not the broadest, yet few 
who knew him can doubt that it was 
redeemed by a generosity and goodness 
of heart, in comparison with which 
mere political cleverness is of small ac- 
count. ** In him," observed the Times y " a 

* representative man * has disappeared 
from among us who, in all probability, 
can never be replaced. Destroy fifty 

* able politiciaus,' and twice fifty able 
admi'iistrators, and t needs but five 
minutes' search to replace them; but 
we much question if there be any man 
in England who can take the place Sir 
Hobert Inglis filled as representative of 
the University of Oxford. He belonged 
to Oxford as completely as the Bodleian. 
Passing from public to more private 



considerations, it is but fair to his me- 
mory to add, that he was an elegant 
scholar, both in classic and English 
literature, and, what is far more im- 
portant, in every private relation an 
upright, charitable, and benevolent 
man. It will be long indeed before his 
memory is forgotten, either by his pri- 
vate friends or the members of the Le- 
gislature. We seem to see him now 
strolling down to Westminster, or saun- 
tering up to his place in the House, 
with the fresh flower at his button-hole, 
and with a genial smile and courteous 
word for every one. He will be re- 
gretted universally, for he deserved 
regret." 

The Right Hon J. C. HerrUis, for 
many years eminent for the ability and 
consistency witli which he supported the 
policy of the Country Party, expired sud- 
denly on the 24th April, in his seventy- 
seventh year, from a spasmodic attack 
of the heart. The deceased gentleman 
was educated at the University of Leip- 
sic, and was private secretary to Mr. 
Perceval, during the greater part of his 
administration ; and filled the office of 
Commissary-in-Chief and Auditor , of the 
Civil List. He was Secretary to the 
Treasuryfrom 182.3 till September, 1827; 
Chancellor of the Exchequer from the 
latter date till Januarv, 1828; was 
Master of the Mint firom 1828 till 1830; 
and President of the Board of Trade 
from February to November, 1830; was 
Secretary at War from December, 1834, 
till April, 1835 ; and President of the 
Board of Control from March till De- 
cember, 1852. He sat for Harwich from 
1823 till 1841, when he was an unsuc- 
cessful candidate for Ipswich ; and was 
retiumed for Stamford in 1847, from 
which he retired in 1853. 

Robert Wallace (a descendant of 
the Scottish hero), many years M.P. for 
Greenock, and best remembered as the 
originator of the Postal Reform which 
issued in Rowland Hill's penny postage 
scheme, died in retirement, in march, 
at the age of eighty-two years 

The writer who undertakes to chronicle 
the deeds of the warrior, will find his 
task doubly difficult, inasmuch as here, 
much more than in other departments, 
it is necessary to separate between the 
man and his profo^ion. We say not 
that a man, in all respects noble, is not 
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on that account the better soldier, much 
less that a brave soldier cannot be a good 
man, yet we must confess that high suc- 
cess in arms — not perhaps the very lughest 
-i-has been achieved bv men not in 
all respects estimable. The greatest only 
can mingle t)ie t(;ndorncss of woman 
and the rectitude of the moralist with 
the bravery of the hero. Jt is well if 
the heavy hoof of war have not trampled 
out all that is fairest in the human 
heart ; yet if, more or less, it be so, let 
us take the men for what they are. Too 
true of private life is it, also, that faults, 
which would have barred distinction in 
any other sphere, are little thought of 
here. For all that, let us be sure that 
here, as elsewhere, no man achieves 
lasting renown without, more or less, 
giving proof of some of the highest 
qualities of manhood. It may be the 
precious metal is mixed with more or 
less alloy, yet it is still gold, and to be 
prized accordingly. I^t us remember, 
too, that men are to be judged rather 
bv their chief aim, than uy tliose sides 
or character which opportunity alone, 
perhaps, was needed to develop. 

The period at which our chronicle 
commences is but a few weeks subse- 
quent to the time when the horrors of 
actual conflict began to be felt on the 
plains of the Crimea. We have pre- 
ferred, therefore, by a slight departure 
from our chronological limits, to include 
the names of all the more distinguished 
who have fallen during the present war. 
Of necessity our list must be almost 
confined to those whose rank has placed 
their courage in a more prominent light 
before the eyes of men — excluding 
many in loss exalted grades, of as great 
intrinsic merit, or perchance greater. 
We look at those we have noticed, 
mainly as soldiers — not forgetting that 
the complete soldier must also be much 
more. 

First in rank and almost first in the 
order of time, is the name of Marshal 
St. AnNAUD^a soldier whose sword has 
been engaged in almost all causes. 
Jacques Leroy de St. Amaud was bom 
in Taris, the 20th August, 1801, of a 
family not distinguished by fortune. He 
was young when he entered the army, in 
1810, and, like most of those youths wlio 
embraced the military profession during 
the tranquil reign of JiOuis XVIII., ho 
gave full play to the love of pleasure 
and dissipation. During the reign of 
Charles A. he was for a short time in 



the body guard of that monarch ; but 
he soon after resigned his situation, for 
reasons never distinctly explained, bat 
reflecting in some degree on his charac- 
ter, and came to England, where he 
resided some time. Soon after the Revo* 
lution of 1830, he returned to France, 
and once more entered the army. It 
was at this time, while the regiment to 
which he l>elonged was on doty at Fort 
de i31aze, where the Duchesse de Berri 
was imprisoned, that he obtained the 
favourable notice of Marshal Bugeaud^ 
commandant of the citadel, by his intelr 
ligence and activity, and, not less, per- 
haps, by his readiness to execute without 
scruple whatever orders he might receive 
in connexion with so delicate a trust. 
But his military reputation rests ohieflj 
on his exploits while serving with the 
Legum etraiujere in Africa, the true 
military school of the French army. 
This legion he joined in 1887, passed 
with the rank of ohrf de bataiUan into» 
the Zouaves, and, in 1844, with the 
rank of colonel, was appointed to a regir 
ment which was about to form part of 
the " army of operation " against £1- 
BouMaza, the fanatical but gallant 
successor of Abd-el-Kader. Thu comi- 
mand was signalised bj one event 
which the dire necessities of war 
cannot excuse — the destruction of 
600 Arabs who had taken refuge in 
a cave, and who were deliberately 
suffocated by piling up lighted faggots 
at its mouth. The immediate perpe- 
trator of this act was the then Colonel 
Telissier, but St. Amaud witnessed the 
fire from an elevation at no great dis* 
tance. Not long after, the heroic £1- 
Bou-Maza came alone to the camp, 
demanding to be led to St. Amaud; 
and to him he surrendered his arms, as 
to the man to whose bravery he foimd 
himself compelled to submit. The cap* 
tive was, for some few months after- 
wards, the amusement of the talong of 
Paris ; and St. Amaud received for this 
exploit the cross of Commander of the 
legion of Honour. In 1847, he con^ 
manded a regiment in the expedition 
headed in person bv the Due d'Aumalev 
in the centre of the countries iSdrming 
the Ouanseris. 

To the lievolutionary Government 
belongs the honour of first endeavouring 
to found the French empire in Africa on 
a peaceable and durable basis. Marshal 
Bugcaud was the first to associate the 
colonist with the soldier in that country, 
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and with the most successful results. 
Jn more than one province, however, 
the standard of insurrection had heen 
raised, and St. Amaud, who had already 
been engaged in organising the colonists, 
again took the field. 

Having heen appointed to the com- 
mand of the province of Gonstantine, in 
1849, he rapidly overran that immense 
territory, which had been disorganised 
by the revolt of the numerous tribes 
inhabiting it, re-established peace, and 
obtained the good-will and attachment 
of many chiefs whom no one had pre- 
viously been able to subdue. The ex- 
pedition which St. Amaud imdertook, 
m 1851, against the Kabyles, was one of 
the most glorious campaigns ever gained 
by the French army in Algeria. At the 
head of an army of littie more than 
6,000 men, he overran the whole of that 
large mountainous region, in spite of the 
resistance made by its warlike tribes. 

In 1851, St. Amaud retumed to 
France, with the rank of Lieutenant- 
General. His energetic and determined 
character recommended him to the no- 
tice of Louis Napoleon, then President 
of the Republic, as one of the ablest 
supporters of his views; and in the 
month of October, 1851, the future 
Kmperor confided to him the confiden- 
tial post of Minister of War. In 1852, 
he was raised to the dignity of Marshal 
of France, and soon after to that of 
Senator, which was followed by his ap- 
pointment to the post of Grand Ecuyer 
to the Emperor. 

His other dignities we may here men- 
tion. He was honoured witn the Grand 
Cross of the Legion of Honour, of that 
of the Order of Pius IX., of the Order 
de la Reunion (the Two Sicilies), and 
the Sardinian Orders of St. Maurice and 
St. Lazarus. To all of these honours — 
most of them the reward of his partici- 
pation in the deeds of the 2nd Decem- 
ber — was at length added the command 
of the proudest army that France has 
sent forth during this century. His 
proclamation to the army is dated Mar- 
seilles, 20th April, 1854; and, on the 
following day, he embarked in the 
Berthollet for Constantinople. It was 
well known, both to himself and others, 
that he was labouring under a disease 
which could not possibly allow him to 
hope for a long tenure of life. It is 
said that he asked the physicians whe- 
ther he might hope to live for a twelve- 
month — and, on being answered in the 



affirmative, he sought and obtained the 
command, in the hope that a shorter 
period would be sufficient for the suc- 
cessful termination of the war. AIa»l 
the result has not justified the too- 
sanguine hope, eitiier as to the progress 
of the campaign or as regards the 
continuance of the Marshal's life. It 
was not till five months afterwards, that 
the Allied armies set foot on the actual 
scene of conflict. St. Amaud lived to 
write the official description of the 
achievements of British and French 
soldiers at the Alma, on the 20th Sep- 
tember. In a second despatch to the 
Minister of War, he writes: " My health 
is still the same; it holds up in the 
midst of suffering, crises, and the per- 
formance of my duty. All that does not 
Erevent me from remaining on horse- 
ack twelve hours on battle-days ; but 
will not my strength at last give way 2* 
Adieu, Monsieur le Ministre. I will 
write to your Excellency when I shall 
be under the walls of Sebastopol." 

The illness thus mentioned with re^ 
gretful foreboding proved fatal ; the 
Marshal died on board the Berthollet, 
at sea, on the 29th. At sea, before 
landing in the Crimea, on the 12th of 
September, he wrote to the Minister of 
War, reporting how serious his illness^ 
had become; and, expressing a hope- 
that he should be able to lead the army 
to Sebastopol, he begged that the Em- 
peror would appoint his successor. In 
the battle cm the 20th he kept the sad- 
dle for twelve hours. The Journal de^ 
Dehats states, that when he was remon- 
strated with as to his great fatigue on 
horseback, he replied, " Un marechal- 
de France doit savoir mourir a cheval." 
And all but die on horseback he did.. 
On the day of the battie, says the Con- 
stitutionnety he never left his saddle,, 
although in great suffering. At length, 
when the pain became so acute tiiat 
without assistance he must have fallen^ 
off, he had two cavalir soldiers to holdl 
him up. Two days after this, notwith- 
standing the sufferings that he endured, 
he was still engaged in the duties of his 
post, giving orders, receiving reports, 
and dictating despatches. But on the 
26th he foimd that he could hold out no 
longer. From the bivouac at Tchemaya 
he again wrote to the Minister at War, 
to the effect that a choleraic attack had 
reduced him to such a state of weak- 
ness that he could command no longer ; 
that he had surrendered his authorit^y 
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to Oonoral (Jaiirobort, " whoni his Ma- 
jpst/H spiicial ^rdcTA " ix^\^lled for his 
Huciuywifyr ; uiid that ho had taknti a 
iarow(dI 'of the titxjpH, iii.ajp order of 
the diiy. . 

'I'ho Boithollnt, which had'homo him 
to tluo ncetif^ uf war, ooDToydd hack hU 
rfim^ins to he interred in the chapel of 
the ftivalidtjs, with such honours as 
could ho bestowed on one who at Irast 
iia4f.iK;rved the nilin^ pow(n* faithfully 
andji^bly. 1'hat he had many of the 
primd^qualities of a Koldi<!r, it is not for 
ua tf) qiiMtlon. None (;an refuse him 
the praiiio of indomitable iirmneKs of 
will, the first requisite of command. 
Tho last days of his life would alone 
sufllce as proof of this, lie succeeded 
in njtaining his place on horseback, 
notwithstanding mortal agonies that 
would have subdued the eounig(% or at 
least the physical endinrauce, of any 
other man. Mauy can meet death, 
numbers can sustain tortun* ; hut the 
power of holding up in lujtion ngainst 
the depressing and despairing misgiv- 
ings of iutrimul mtUadips, is a kind of 
T(!Sfjlution whiclr nature confers upon 
v(!ry few indeed, find amongst thos<; 
v<;ry few Marshal St. Ariuiud will he 
ranked as one of the most distinguislied 
Of his skill in military dispositions, and 
in that rarer art which enables a com- 
mander to excitfi and direct the cnthu- 
sianiri of vast ami heU^ogeneous bodies 
of men, we have abundant evidence, 
llie I'Vench commander-in-chief had 
succeeded in tlin^e a^jhievements, eacli 
one of which would be sufficient to 
mark tlio great solduir. He had thrown 
Jiis forces into the battle on the Alma 
with idl the ardour of which his coun- 
trymen are cajiabh^ but with that pw- 
fect command whicli the great general 
alone retains, lie had succeeded in ex- 
citing the soldierly fire of the French, 
and yet in preserving the friendli(;st 
feelings towards th(!ir rivals and lUlies, 
tlie Plnglisfi. 

A certain chivalrous enthusiasm for 
the honour of France — an all-conqucsr- 
ing passion for '* In yhire" will not be 
too slightingly regarded by the wise 
student of human naturf^ There is 
a higlujr moral entliusiasm springing 
out of a d(;(;p purpose and aiming at 
iiighcr resultii, comparr;d with which 
the soldier's amliition is small and 
sijlfjsli. Yet let us not forgot tliat to 
a w)ldier, and most of all U) a French- 
man, the land that gave him birth 



stands an the repremntatire of all t 
mail holds dearent — of home, of frie 
ship, of liberty. It is easier to 
bravely for these, than to live and w 
nobly for them — yet, to die for oi 
fatherland is also a worthy achiereini 
At least, over the graves of those v 
thus die, let us not stint our praist 
what good was in them; and let tl 
faidts — since, in duty to the living, t 
must not bo wholly paased over- 
spoken of in whisjMJrs. Marshal 
A maud was twice married. The seci 
Madame 8t. Amaud acoompanied \ 
husband to the Kast, and returned n 
the (;orpso in the Berthollet. One «n 
incident may be named, as indieat 
that the late Marshal was not whr 
wanting in the softer feelings. In 
liLst communication to his daughtr;r, 
sent her a flower which he had plucl 
near the beach, and the stone which 
first ]mt his foot on, on landing in Ci 
'J'artary, acf;ompanied bjr a letter c 
taining genuine marks ol'^aflection. 1 
pretending to hold him faultless, let 
honour him for what he was, and 
what he showed hims<'lf capable of 
coming, hwl a less chequered car 
been appointed him. 

Of those in our own army who da 
mention in these pages our select 
must be but scanty, compared with 
mass r>f names that dcmfrvo to 
chronich'd. If th(5 mere ]ion*hear 
courage} whic;)i impels the soldier to n 
on d(;ath at the call of duty, besufficit 
to make a hero, then our list would 
co-<jxt(;nsive witli the " returns of kil 
and wounded." "Hut there is a higl 
courage, and a breadth of character, 
above the conventional idea of a soldi 
whii-h, ijerhaps, has been more strikiii] 
displayi'd in the present war than 
any of which we have the records. Th 
traits are the more precious, Ijecai 
they redeem the soldier's profeasion fr 
the stigma of bcdug the banyan— 
at best, the policeman — of society. Tl 
sliow that a man may work nobly for 
rar;e in this as in other spheres. 

Thnre members of one family hi 
falh;n victims tr) the sword — all sons 
the Hon. 1 lenry Kdward Butler. Oi 
tfiin Jamks Arnaii Butlkr, the hero 
Silistria, was born in WM), and at fi 
tr;(.'Ti ycjars of age was gassettcd an onsi| 
as the reward of his jn-oficieney at Saj 
hurst. He served lu IHiA and V 
again ^>t the Oaflres, and from the lat 
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period till 1853 he was at Columba with 
the Ceylon Rifles. In 1854, he returned 
to England on half-pay— only in time 
to learn of the prospect of war, and to 
volunteer his services in the East On 
his way to the British eamp, he was 
induced so far to alter his plan as to 
join the Turkish garrison at Silistria, in 
conjunction with another brave officer, 
now Major Nasmyth, who happily lives 
to receive the honour due to his services. 
How well these two served the cause 
they volunteered to defend, all men 
know. It was by the sheer force of per- 
sonal character that the Turks, always 
brave, were inspired with that spirit of 
discipline and endurance before which 
the armies of Russia were compelled to 
retreat. By the Turks, Butler was looked 
upon as a superior being, in whose pre- 
sence they dared not shrink from the 
performance of any duty, however severe 
— and in this spirit they oonuuered. 
But the preservation of Silistna was 
dearly ])urchased by the life of its best 
defender. A wound in the forehead, not 
in itself dangerous, but acting on a con- 
stitution worn out with fatigue and 
anxiety, caused his death on the 20th 
July, only a day or two before the siege 
was raised. 

Captain Butler had the pain of wit- 
nessing, not long before his death, the 
loss of one of his ablest coadjutors, who 
must share with him the honour of that 
MTondcrful defence. Mussa Pasha, the 
brav(^ commander of the Turkish troops, 
i?vas kilk^d by a shell on the 2nd of June. 

Two brotliers of the hero of Silistria 
liave died since his loss was recorded. 
The Hon. Henry Thomas Butlkr, an 
-elder brother. Deputy Assistant Adjutant 
General, who fell at Inkermann, and a 
younger brother who died in India, in 
December last. 

The disastrous cavalry charge of 
Balaklava, on the 25th October, de- 
prived the country of the services of 
Captain Lewis Edward Nolan, at the 
early age of thirty-six. From his boy- 
hood he seems to have had a passion 
for that branch of exercise in which 
he was afterwards so distinguished. 
Before lie was seventeen, he was known 
for his daring feats of horsemanship, 
and for his skill in the use of the sword. 
In his eighteenth year he entered the 
Austrian Cavalry service, and in 1889 
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igney in the 
^ ^ t he imme* 

diately jai|i64^in l£3ia ,^£Q4\ere, while 
enjoying ilifiune alrdOZK^ wel*;^Wcd, he 
laboured llCpeitfect'-Trimsely V the 
theory of ni^rofessioni in 1862 he 
left India, \aplt i^ bis route hme he 
made atouiSin .Bustia and AuamtiL for 
the sake of pei$&ctix|g himself ^rnVthe 
cavalry system of those oouatrim [ 
work on this subject is the/ staAm 
authority in the mhrice. In tbef^jjlpont 
war he acquitted faWs^)| 
Camp to Lord Raglan^ in- ft iPiryVorthy 
of his fame. On the 25th of October 
he was the bearer of the fatal order to 
Lord Luoan, which has sinoe been the 
subject of so much discussion; then, 
though his commission was completed, 
yet, seeing the desperate nature of the 
service, he spurred on at the head o£ 
the first column, and ere he had ridden 
thirty yards, a shell struck him in the 
heart, and with a loud cry he yielded 
np his brave spirit. Captain Nolan 
was unmarried — ^his widowed mother 
now mourns the loss of three sons in 
the British service. 

Of those who fell on the too memor- 
able 6th November, 1864, at Inker- 
mann, space forbids us to do more than 
name a few of the more prominent, in 
rank as well as in merit. Inkermann, 
as all military critics agree, was ^* a 
soldier's battle" — there was little scope 
for the exercise of military prescience 
or skilful mauGBuvring. The officer 
was as much, but he could be little 
more, than the private soldier. Six 
general officers were removed from 
active servioe by the casualties of that 
day — ^three of whom are among the 
slain ; while of the other two, General 
Sir George Brown was soon able to 
resume his military duties, and General 
Torrens returned to England, suffering 
too severely from his wounds to permit 
the hope that he will be able speedily 
to serve again. Four Generals — Strano- 
WATS, Cathoart, Adams, and Goldie, 
were lost to the country. 

Lieutenant-General Sir George Cath- 
oart was the fourth son of the first Eaii 
Cathcart, by the daugliter of the late 
Andrew Elliot, Eso. (uncle of the first 
Earl of Minfo). He was bom in the 
year 1794, and entered the army in 1810; 
as comet in the 2nd Life Guards. In 
1813, he accompanied his fkther, then 
British Ambassador, to the Court of St. 
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PeterHbiirg, ha aide-de-camp, aud aiMlHted 
la tlie nitgotiations which were then 
proceeding, in conjunction with the ftrtt 
Emperor Alexander, for the purpoHC of 
fonning a European league agaiuHt Na- 
poleon. From 181 3, till the capitulation 
of I'aritt, young Cathcart waH an actor 
in every engagement in which the Rub- 
HianH took ))art a^aiuHt Napoleon. He 
was engaged atLiitzen, 3ruMay; Baut- 
zen, 20th and 2lHt May ; DrcHden, 23rd 
August; J^ipHic, 16th, IHth, and IDth 
October, 181B; Brienne, Ut February; 
Bar-Bur-Aube, Aries, 2lHt March ; and 
Fere ChamwanoiHe, 25tli March, 1814. 
At Quatro Bran and Waterloo he wa« on 
the Htaft' of the Duke of Wellington — 
no ingloriouH or eaHV pont. Yet, for tliree 
years aftt^r Waterloo, he remained a 
lieutenant. Hising by slow degrees 
through the various grades of the ser- 
vice, he was appointed, in the end of 
1851, to the command in the Caffre 
war, in place of Hir Harry Smith, then 
only receiving his rank of M a jor-General . 
How he perfomied the service entrusted 
to him, IS best shown by the fact, that, 
in February, 18ft:j, the last of the rebel 
chiefs, SandJUi, was compelled to sur- 
render at discretion, and received a 
pardon and grant of lands from the 
Crown. On his return to England, Sir 
Qeorge Cathcart was appointed Adju- 
tant- (General of the Forces; and sud- 
denly, on the declaration of war, he 
received an appointment, with the rank 
of Jicutenant-Oeneral, to the command 
of the Fourth Division. This portion of 
the anuy was not engaged at the Alma, 
further than to protect, by its presence as 
a reserve, the left flank and rear against 
the enemy's cavalry; and although it 
was called out on the 25th, when the 
llussians attacked our position in front 
of Balaklava, it had no opportunity of 
distinguishing itself. It is stated tnat, 
from the first. General Cathcart had 
urged an immediate assault on Bebas- 
to[)oI, fearing the result of the rein- 
forcAiumuiH which the llussians, it was 
well known, were straining every effort 
to bring into the field. His fears were 
but too well juHtifhrd ; on the 5th of 
November the newly-anived Russian 
troops attacked the British camp. His 
second in command, lirigadier-ueneral 
Torrens, had fallen wounded at the head 
of the noble 08th. Catlicart, with the 
reserve of the same regiineut, rushed on 
to the rescue at the bayonet's point, the 
enemy numbering twenty to one. The 



Russians were routed; but, aft« 
fight, the body of the brave leade 
found, his sword pointing, even in ( 
to the pass through wmch alone 
he hope to save a man. A bullet v 
in the head had deprived him of 
the brutal foe disfiguring his cor^ 
no less than three bayonet wc 
What honour could be done t 
memory was ungrudgingly paid I 
Commander-in-Chief, in despatche 
all official formulas. Nor less lionoi 
is the tear which lA)rd Raglan ii 
to have shed over that soldier's 
on " Cathcart's Hill," close to the 
of battle, where, side by side 
O oldie and Btrangways, he rests. 

Brigadier-General Thomas F. 8t 
WAYS was bom ii) 1790, and enten 
Royal Artillery as second lieutena 
180(5. He commenced his care 
active service in 1813, when h< 
barked with the Rocket Brigade, 
the immediate command of C 
Bogue, Royal Artillery, for the no 
Germany, as the force sent fron 
country to be attached to the 8v 
army during the campaign. At 
entering on field duties, part c 
brigade was detached under bis 
mand, and assisted in the suc< 
issue of two actions and in the 
and reduction of a fortress in Noi 
Germany, previous to rejoining C 
Bogue, then under the walls of Li 
One of the first casualties in the 
which ensued was the death of C 
Bogue, the command of the bi 
falhng to Lieutenant Btrangways 
so praiseworthy were his condiu 
courage in this most important po 
and so essentially did the distingi 
services of his brigade contribute 
glorious victory of Leipsic, that c 
field of battle, at the head of his t 
this gallant young offtcer receive 
thauKs of the allied sovereigns. H 
received the gold medal of Swedei 
bravery and good conduct," the 
of Bt. Anne of Russia, and the Oi 
the Bword of Bweden, accompani 
the most flattering testimonials 
the military commanders of the 
sovendgns present, expressing thei 
approval of his conduct and co 
According to the rules then in exi 
in the British service, he now sai 
self superseded in the command 
brigade by an older ofiioer sent ou 
Woolwich, and again returned 
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xmnoticed subaltern position in a force 
he had shown liimself so competent to 
command. At the battle of Waterloo 
Lieutenant Fox Strangways was most 
severely wounded in the hip and spine, 
while commanding his gun on the crest 
of the hill in the hotly-contested posi- 
tion behind La Have Sainte; and it 
was at first supposed that he was mor- 
tally disabled. He was, however, con- 
veyed to the village of Waterloo, but it 
was several days before he could be 
removed to Brussels, where the ball was 
extracted ; and he remained in great 
danger and suffering for months, but 
ultimately returned with the army of 
occupation to England to take up the 
same undistinguished rank that was 
occupied by those of his brother officers 
who had remained at home. After more 
than forty years* service in the regular 
routine, Lieutenant-Colonel Fox Strang- 
ways was sent to command the Royal 
Artillery in the Dublin district. The 
regular term of the command having 
expired, he returned to head-(juarter8 at 
Woolwich ; and, as the semor officer, 
assumed the command of the Eoyal 
Horse Artillery. In September of 1853, 
he was sent, under the orders of the 
Earl of Lucan — his aides-de-camp. Lords 
Worcester and Bingham, and Colonel 
Harry D. Jones, Royal Engineers — to 
assist in the reception of Napoleon III., 
during his progress through the prin- 
cipal towns of the northern departments 
of France. 

The Enghsh Government having de- 
termined on sending an army to the 
East, acting in conjunction with the 
Oovemment of France, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Fox Strangways had the honour 
of being named by the Master-General 
of the Ordnance to the command of the 
Hoyal Horse Artillery attached to the 
expedition. Immediately upon his 
an-ival on tlie destined shore, he 
was attached to the Light Divi 
sion, under the command of General 
Sir George Brown, and, with his troops 
of Horse Artillery, proceeded from Scu- 
tari at once to Varna, thence to Devna, 
to the camp of Aladyn, and to Monastir ; 
and while there, he was summoned to 
Varna and placed by the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Eastern Army in com- 
mand of the entire force of artillery in 
the British army of the East, vacant 
by the prolonged illness of Brigadier- 
General Cator. Strangways was thus 
placed in command of the largest and 



most important portion of the British 
army in the East ; and, with few exceiv 
tions, was the senior in age and length 
of services to any of the English officers 
in command of aivisions, but still only 
with the rank of lieutenant-Colonel. 
The General Brevet made him a full 
Colonel, and the Commander-in-Chief, 
in token of his high approbation of his 
merits, applied in a most flattering man- 
ner to the Government for the bestowal 
on him of the rank of Brigadier-General 
— an honour at once granted, with distin- 
guished mention of Colonel Fox Strang- 
ways* " brilliant services." This just 
tribute to a long course of gallant ser- 
vice reached him when actually em- 
barked for the Crimea. How well he 
merited the distinction, he showed at 
the glorious and hard-fought battle of 
the Alma. In the gallant advance of 
the infantry against the Russian re- 
doubts, the clear judgment of the Eng- 
lish commander saw a great crisis in 
the battle, and that a moment might 
come when the noble courage and de- 
votion of the regiments engaged might 
be overborne by the deadly fire from 
the Russian forts. "Is it possible to 
get artillery over such ground?" said 
the Commander-in Chief. An imme- 
diate and gallant "yes" was the 
answer, and Strangways at once put 
himself at the head of the nearest bat- 
tery, commanded by Captain Tiu-ner, of 
the Royal Artillery, and over every 
obstacle, and under the most withering 
fire from the Russian forts, the battery 
was brought into action, and so ably 
commanded and served that the infan- 
try could resume their gallant onward 
career. The subsequent manoeuvres on 
Balaklava brought Brigadier-General 
Fox Strangways again into action with 
the enemy. 

It was to his abihty in the manage- 
ment of the Artillery that the victory of 
Inkermann was mainly due. The bat- 
tery, which was the principal object of 
attack, had been repeatedly taken and 
retaken, and General Strangways had 
left Lord Raglan to direct, in person, 
the disposition of some guns which were 
brought to bear upon it. A round 
shot (aimed, it is supposed at the Staff), 
took off his leg, when within sixty yards 
of the Commander-in-Chief. As the 
Staff rode up to his assistance, he 
smiled gently, and said, "Will some 
one be kind enough to lift me off my 
horse?" The life-blood had flowed 
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rx)pioii4]y, during tho brief period bf^forc 
Iiislp (vmlii niach hi in. It wuh tor) ]atis 
t/) iiiivo rooourH<) to umpututioii. Thorn 
WEH jiiHt time to convey a lew wohIh of 
love to thoHfj who (now that duty wim 
done, HO far bh human jiowcr c^onld 
avail; were nearcHt hiH thoughUi. lliH 
laHt wordH were, " 1 die at leaHt a 
Holdicr'H death." A few ininuUm afUir- 
wardH he breathed IiIh laHt. Jfe lieH 
buried hoKide hiti gallant friendH, on 
Cathcart'H iiilJ, 

lirigadior-Oenorol Thomah Lkiou 
OoLiuK entered the Kervicf) in \H-2i}. 
lie wan thuH too young to have had 
ex|)erkenc<] of actual war, but he hiul 
di.stinguiHljerl hiniMilf in the thf^iretieal 
braneh of hiH profeK^ion by w;veral 
workH on militiu*y luetieH. J laving 
nHt'U through the vanouH grndcH of 
the s(;rvice in the UKiial eourwj, on the 
breaking out of the war he wfLS ap« 
\Ht'mUid iiriga4li(;r-^«encral to Sir George 
(*atheart. VVitli him he Herved throngh 
the lirHt part of tlifi eatnpitign, rendering 
eHJsential Mirvice at Alma, although not 
{uaively engagiHl on that niemorabji; 
day. At lnkf;rmann he chargrwi with the 
gallant (>uth(;art, and waH wliot in the 
head almost at the Hame moment as 
Sir rieorge woh killed. J lis body li(?H 
on (Jatli cart's IIUl, bovide hiw two 
brother» in armH. 

Major-fjeneral Mk.vry Wm. Abamh, 
(J.B., waH born in IHO.*). Ileentfjrwl the 
anny in IH2M, and atUiincMJ the, rank of 
li<;utenant-cr>lonel in IH^IO. At that time 
he was in the iSth Koyal IriHh, which 
distinguished regiment he conrmanded 
through the ofieratiouH in China — in- 
cluding the first capture of (Jhusiui, the 
Htr^rming of the heights above ('anton, 
tfiecaptiireof Amoy, the werond capture 
of Chusan, the HU^iming of the fortified 
heights of (Jhinhae, and the capture of 
Ningpo. 'riie 4Uth lU'giment, which 
wtiK likewise serving in tho-M; operations, 
was shortly afUfrwanbi returning to Kng- 
land, and Lieut<;nanUJolonel Adams 
exchanged into it. lie luui mwAi \uuni 
witli liis regiment in this country, Ire- 
land, and tfie Mediterranean. At the 
battle of the Alma he (Toswd the riv^'.r 
with Sir Da I>acy Kvans, undw a mnr- 
d(irou4 fire, and niceived t\ui thanks of 
the Commander-in-Chief. At 1 nkermann, 
under Ormeroi Penm;faUu;r,he sustained 
the terrible combat for two hours; but 
wa» severely wouudcd, and died from 



tlio (^ir^ctH of his injuriefl at Hcutari, 
on tlie rJtli December. Hw laat Imnni 
were sootliod by tho aifection of \un wife, 
who arrived from LCuglaad juitt iu timo 
to witness the closinf^ hoodo, Oeuurai 
Adams liad been raise<l to liiff raak 
only on the 12th of OecernlKir, for the 
distinguished gallantry which he ditt* 
pluycMl throughout the op<iratioiiM in tho 
Oimea while in command of thi) brigiulo 
of the Sitcond IJivision, ooinpoiM;d of Uie 
4lHt. 47th, and 4Utli iUiginiouttt — from 
the IfliiUiame^ of which ho was taken 
to fjlJ the jioNt of Jirigarlior-Geiicral. 
Seldom has a commanding olficer bocn 
more beloved lut well as roKjiected by hift 
r^orps, botii olfieeni nod men ; or a man 
more bfiloved by tho poor, to whom it 
WUH his delight, when ou \i\h estate in 
Warwickshire, to afford whatever akL 
misfbrtuiif) or unforeseen circiunatancca 
might render useful. 

Nor, since that (ky, has the fate of 
wfiT sparfMl our brave ones. I JeiUenant 
Tit YON, of the Naval Brigade, w4i0 fell 
in a gallant skirmish in tho trenohoii, 
oil the uOih November, and Major 
Mui.i.KH, killed in a sortie on tho 2Utk 
l)e<M;mber, have h^ft honoured namw 
for otlier ({ualitien than mere martial 
cc>iu:ag(;. 

Hkmm J'ahica, the commander of tho 
I'jgyptians, who was kilUid at Knpaloria 
on the 1 7th Kebruarv, won the Mameluke 
who (.-scaped from the mfissaere at Cairo, 
when Mehemet Ali, in IHil, ordonidthe 
indiscriminatfi destroction of all tlie 
members of that c(slebraU;d body who 
were then assr;mblfj<l in the town, oclitn, 
who was very yriung at the time, veeing 
no othi^r chance of escajie, mounted hi» 
horse, and forced him to spring from 
the lofty wall of that town into the 
empty space, '.riie animal was killed by 
the fall, but tho r'ular escaped, Uioughnot 
without very grave rK)ntusioiuf, Mehemet 
Ali, f iston i shed ali k<i at tliO young maxi'a 
rewdution and gornL fortune, ordered him 
to bo HporfNl, and in a short time lie 
perfectly recovered. Jio owed liis sub- 
KCfputnt militfU'y cfureer to tho kindness 
of ^Jolonel S<dves, at present ganeralis 
hi mo of the F)gyptian forces, and well 
known by tlui name of Holiman i'asha. 
Selim I'osha was an exocUent oomp 
mouder, arul enjoyed tlie c^)ntideiice of 
his men to an extraordinary degree. Ia 
the attack at Ji^ufwtorta he was struck 
in the head by a iinsnaa buUat^ tad 
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died uutantaneousiY. 
fifty-eight years old. 



He was only 



The French army has sustained recent 
losses, in addition to that of the Com* 
mander-in-Ohief. M. St Laubjcnt, Oom- 
maudant of French Engineers in the 
right attack, wets mortally wounded hy 
a nile ball, as he was on duty in the 
French battery over Inkermann. Active, 
able, and energetic, possessed of an ex- 
tensive knowledge of his profession, to 
which he was thoroughly devoted, M. 
St JjEixirent had rendered essential ser- 
Yioes to the allied forces during the 
later period of the siege, and was 
esteemed and respected by his brethren 
in both the English and French armies. 
One of the most important works over 
Inkermann bears his name, and he did 
much to place that portion of our attack 
and defence in a most efficient state. 
Another heavy loss has been sustained 
in the death of General Bizot, who 
was wounded on the 11th, and died on 
the 15th of April, before Sebastopol. 
" Gleneral Bizot," says Qencral Canro- 
bert, in his despatch, " pushed his love 
of duty almost to fanaticism, and for six 
months we have seen him ahnost day 
and night at work, displaying in the 
midst of the most arduous difficulties 
the most extraordinary cahnness, deci- 
sion, tenacity, and serenity. All our 
soldiers knew him ; they admired, his 
zeal, and dashing courage, and they were 
surprised to see him return every day 
from the trenches, after confronting 
danger with a recklessness and gaiety 
"w-hich gave a peculiar stamp to his 
courage and character." 

The havoc of war lias been felt im- 
partially by both the contending parties. 
Of seven Admirals who were in com- 
mand at Sebastopol, no less than three 
have been killed — namely, Admirals 
KoRMLOFF, IsTOMiNE, and Mbtlin ; and 
two more, Pamfiloff and Nachimoff, 
have died of diseases. 

One English seaman, whose deeds 
belong to the past rather than the pre- 
sent, must here be added to our list 
Rkar-Admiral a. L. Cohby died, in 
Paris, on the 2nd of May, aged sixty- 
three. He entered the Navy on the Ist 
of August, 1805, as a first close voluar 
teer, and, after assisting in the openu 
tions against the Gape of Good Hope 
and Buenos Ayrevyxetumed tQEi^Wd 



in May, 1807, as nndshipman of the 
Sampson, 64. He then joined the Leda, 
38, and assisted at the ensuing bombard- 
ment of Copenhagen, and was afterwards 
wrecked near the entrance of Milford 
Haven on the 31st of January, 1808^ 
From that period until the receipt of his. 
first commission (April 28, 1812) Mr^ 
Gorry served on the home and Mediter- 
ranean stations, on board the Warspite^ 
74, after which he was successively- 
appointed to and served in the Nereus^ 
32, and Montague, 74, the Impregnable 
(in which he escorted to this country the 
Emperor of Bussia and the King of 
Prussia), and the Tay. Having been 
promoted to the rank of Commander, he 
next sailed for the East Indies, where 
he became Flag Captain to the Hon. Sir 
Henry Blackwood, in the Leander, 60 
(July 23, 1821), with w^hom he continued 
until February, 1822, when he invalided 
home. On the 4th of April, 1825, he 
took command of the Barbam, 50, and 
conveyed the Earl of Durham to Con- 
stantinople ; and while subsequently 
stationed in charge of a squadron oik 
the coast of Spain, lie received the thai^s 
of the Queen, her ^Ministers, and the 
Captains-General of the various pro- 
vinces, for his exertions in landing with 
the ships' companies under his orders, 
and preserving to her Majesty the town& 
of Barcelona and Valencia. The 
Barham was paid off in 1839, and in. 
1844, Captain Corry commissioned at 
Portsmouth the new paddle frigate Fire- 
brand; for the purpose of commanding 
an experimental squadron of new-cla8& 
12-gun brigs, and testkog them with the 
old dass. On concluding these trials^ 
he was appointed, on the 13th of De- 
cember, 1844, to the Superb, 80, and 
took an important part in other experi- 
mental squadrons of larger ships; he 
was subsequently Admiralty Superin- 
tendent of the Padcet Service at South- 
ampton ; and lastly, second in command 
of the Baltic Fleet of 1864, under Sir 
Charles Napier, with his flag in the^ 
Neptune, 120, Captain Hutton. In this 
fleet he saw no likelihood of honour 
being gained ; and early took a disgust 
at the inaction manifested, and the 
disunion but too lu^parent among the 
seniors; and theremre invalided, with 
broken i^iiits and impaired health. H» 
was am omoer umyersally respected. 

Qeneral TiAMiRB, who condueted the 
dfifeDMof BadiJQS, died in the begin- 
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ning of May, at Fontainbleau, at the 
age of eighty. He was one of the most 
eminent engineering officers in France. 
After the peace he was successively ap- 
pointed to the direction of Bayonne, 
Eochelle, and Havre. He was at one 
time a prisoner of war in England, and 
it is narrated that Napoleon I. showed 
his great attachment to him, by person- 
ally providing means for his escape. 
Napoleon III. appointed him in 1852 
Governor of the Palace of Fontain- 
bleau, which post he held up to the 
time of his death. General Lamare was 
known as the author of several mili- 
tary works, and amongat others the 
liistory of the sieges of Olivenca, Ba- 
dajoz, and Campo Mayor. 

Although the world of literature 
has lost but one or two of the foremost 
and most familiar names, yet its ranks 
have been thinned by the loss of an 
unusual number of well-known and 
honoured writers. Of the life of Mary 
KussELL MiTFORD, a Separate notice will 
be found in the present volume; we 
need, therefore, here only, for the sake 
of completeness, record her death on the 
10th January. 

Who among the readers of books, and 
lovers of what is genial, human, and 
truthful, but felt a pang on learning 
that CuERER Bell was no more ? It was 
as if we had lost a personal friend ; and, 
indeed, who so true fiiends as those who 
teach us all we most long to know about 
our own natures, about this strange 
world we have to live in, and the human 
beings we have to live among ? Of these 
Charlotte Bronte, more recently Mrs. 
NichoUs — but chiefly known and loved 
as Currer Bell, the author of " Jane 
Eyre," " Shirley," and " Villette," — was 
surely one of the foremost and most 
loveable in these days. We have not 
here to criticise her writings — ^for even 
these, as those who knew her can too well 
testify, form not a perfect mirror of what 
slie was and could show herself, as occa- 
sion prompted. The last survivor of six 
children — three of whom are known to 
the public as "Currer," "Ellis," and 
" Acton," by the writings they have left 
{behind them — she died at an age — only 
itfiirty-eight — when life was yet vigorous, 
but a few months after she had " changed 
her maiden name" for that of her father's 
curate, the Rev. A. B. NichoQ's, when 
all readers were anxiously looking for 



some new work from her pen, with the 
hope of others in the years to come 
She expired on the 31st of March, at 
her father's house, at Haworth, York- 
shire. 

The father of this gifted woman, the 
Eev. Patrick Bronte, whose original 
family name, it is said, waa Bronterre, 
corrupted into Prunty, was of Irish 
origin, being bom in the county Down. 
His natural quickness and intelligence 
attracted the notice of a clergyman, who 
procured him a good education and 
started him in the profession of which, 
though aged, he is still an ornament 
Studious, nervous, not easily called out 
of himself, we can imagine that his 
children — four of whom, at least, were 
remarkable — ^had inherited largely of his 
peculiarities. Of the mother, known ip 
us only by the Grecian profile and 
sweet, womanly expression of her por- 
trait, we can easily suppose that she 
was well fitted to have ttie care of such 
precious gifts, had she been spared to 
rear them. From a very interesting 
tribute to the memory of Charlotte 
Bronte, which has aprpeared in theDot^y 
NetcSy we make a few extracts. The 
writer, after alluding to her feeble con- 
stitution, her family trials, her secluded 
life and her morbid tendencies, speab 
of her as exhibiting in her high vocar 
tion " in addition to the deep intuitbns 
of a gifted woman, the strength of a 
man, the patience of a hero, and the 
constdentiousness of a saint." 

" How admirable this strength is— 
how wonderful this force of integrity — 
can hardly be understood by any but 
the few who know the story of this re- 
markable woman's life. The account 
of the school in * Jane Eyre* is only 
too true. The * Helen ' or that tale is 
— not precisely the eldest sister, who 
died there — but more like her than any 
other real person. She is that sister 
* with a difference.* Another sister died 
at home soon after leaving the . school, 
and in couseouence of its hardships; 
and * Currer Bell ' (Charlotte Bronte) 
was never fi-ee while there (for a year 
and a half ) from the gnawing sensation 
and consequent feebleness of down- 
right hunger ; and she never grew an 
inch from that time. She was the 
smallest of women; and it was that 
school which stunted her growth. As she 
tells us in ' Jane Eyre,* the visitation of 
an epidemic caused a total change and 
radical reform in Hie lyUMianmeiit, 
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which was even removed to another site. 
But the reform came too late to reverse 
the destiny of the doomed family of the 
Brontis. 

" When the reading world began to 
have an interest in their existence, there 
were three sisters and a brother living 
with their father at Haworth, near 
Keighley, Yorkshire. The girls had 
been out as governesses — Charlotte, at 
Brussels, as is no secret to the readers 
of 'Villette/ They rejoiced to meet 
again at home — Charlotte, Emily, and 
Ann (* Currer,* ' Ellis,' and * Acton '). 
In her obituary notice of her two sisters, 
* Currer ' reveals something of their pro- 
cess of authorship, and their experience 
of failure and success. How terrible 
some of their experience of life was, in 
the midst of the domestic freedom and in- 
dulgence afforded them by their studious 
father, may be seen by the fearful re- 
presentations of masculine nature and 
character found in the novels and tales 
of Emily and Ann ... ' Jane Eyre * 
was naturally and universally supposed 
to be Charlotte herself; but she always 
denied it, calmly, cheerfully, and with 
the obvious sincerity which character- 
ised all she said. She declared that 
there was no more ground for the 
assertion than this : she once told her 
sisters (who were also authors) that 
they were wrong — even morally wrong 
— ^in making their heroines beautiful as 
a matter of course. They replied, that 
it was impossible to make a heroine 
interesting on other terms. Her answer 
was, Til prove to you that you are 
wrong. I will show you a heroine as 
small and as plain as myself, who shall 
be as interesting as any of yours.* 
' Hence, " Jane Eyre,"* said she, in tell- 
ing the anecdote; ' but she is not myself 
any further than that.' She could gratify 
her singular reserve in regard to the 
publication of this remarkable book. 
We all remember how long it was 
before we could learn who wrote it, and 
any particulars of the writer. When 
the name was revealed, she was living 
among the wild Yorkshire hills, with a 
father who was too much absorbed in 
his studies to notice her occupations; 
in a place where newspapers were never 
seen (or where she never saw any), and 
in a house where the servants knew 
nothing about books, manuscripts, 
proofs, or the post. When she told her 
secret to her father, she carried her 
book in one hand, and an adverse 



review in the other, to save his simple 
and unworldly mind ftom rash expecta- > 
tions of a fame and fortune which she 
was determined should never be the aim 
of her life. That we have had only 
two novels since, shows how deeply 
grounded was this resolve. 

" ' Shirley' was conceived and wrought 
out in the midst of fearful domestic 
griefs. Her only brother (an artist), a 
young man of once splendid promise, 
which was early blighted, and both her 
remaining sisters, died in one year. 
There was something inexpressibly af- 
fecting in the aspect of the frail little 
creatinre who had done such wonderful 
things, and who was able to bear up^ 
with so bright an eye and so composed 
a countenance, under such a weight of 
sorrow, and such a prospect of soUtude. 
In her deep mourning-dress {neat as a 
Quaker's), with her beautiful hair 
smooth and brown, her fine eyes blazing 
with meaning, and her sensible face in- 
dicating a habit of self-control, if not of 
silence, she seemed a perfect household 
image — irresistibly recalling Words- 
worth's description of that domestic 
treasure. And she was this. She was 
as able at the needle as the pen. The 
household knew the excellence of her 
cookery before they heard of that of her 
books. In so utter a seclusion as she 
lived in — in those dreary wilds, where 
she was not strong enough to roam over 
the hills; in that retreat whei*e her 
studious father rarely broke the silence 
— and there was no cme else to do it ; 
in that forlorn house, planted on the 
very clay of the churchyard where the 
graves of her sisters were before her 
window ; in such a living sepulchre, her 
mind could not but prey upon itself; 
and how it did suffer, we see in the more 
painful portions of her last novel — 
' Villette.* She said, with a change in 
her steady countenance, that she should 
feel verv lonely when her aged father 
died. But she formed new ties after 
that. She married; and it is the old 
father who siurives to mourn her." 

The oldest member of the Academie 
Fran9aise died in March last. Chables 
Joseph de Lagretelle, well known 
as a historian and litterateur, is one of 
the many Frenchmen who have achieved 
reputation in the columns of a news- 
paper. Born at Metz, Aug. 27, 1763, 
his name was associated with the most 
fearful incidents of the Bevolution. 
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Tiacretelle on two difforont occasions 
' mderwoutimprisonmontinconfloquonce 
of some articles which savoured of 
opposition; but this was all. His 
talents and his opinions recommended 
him to the notice of the Kmperor Napo- 
leon. Tn 1810 ho was appointed Dra- 
matic Censor, and likewise I*rofessf)r of 
Ancient History at the Horhonne. In 
IHll he succeeded Kismcnard as mem- 
her of the French Academy. When 
the restoration of tlio Hourhons was 
accomplished, in IHM, Charles Lacro- 
telle gave in his adhesion to tlio new 
Government ; but his Royalist notions 
were tinged with an enlightened spirit of 
Tiiberalism which brought liim once more 
into trouble. Strict laws on the press 
had been framed by the celebrated 
Minister, M. de Peyronnet, during the 
session of l8-i7. Lacretello remon- 
strated, in the name of the Academy, 
and was punished by l>eing dismissed 
from his office as Censor. lie retained, 
however, at the Horhonne, tlie lecture- 
ship he had so long and so ably filled. 
lAcretelle's works on tlie history of 
France at various periods (the sixteenth 
and eighU^enth centuries ; the ll<; volu- 
tion and Kmpire) are well known and 
lield in just esteem. 

Count Abkl Htioo, who died in Paris 
on th(j 10th of February, at the age of 
ilfty-two, was the elder l>rother of the 
great French i)0(a. Although he did 
not obtain, in literatun;, the cel<;britj' 
which was reservjul for him wJiom Cha- 
teaubriand called T enfant suhlinie, yet 
he has affixed his nanu! to a variety of 
publications still held in some estinui- 
tion on the other side of the channel. 
The larg<5 works, Ha Fninrc I'iWirrHqne, 
and fjd Fntmie Miiitdire, wliioh he is- 
sued in IHMM Him, are far superior to 
the common run of illnHtrat«;d compila- 
tions. M. Abel Hugo was, besid(;s, the 
author of several vauclevilles, per- 
formed during the Restoration }M^rio<l. 
1'hose plays arc now forgotUsn, but they 
obtained, when first brought out, extra- 
ordinary sucjcess iinpieccH de circonntanre. 

Amongst the literary leaders of 
Tia .feune France who att<mipt(id to 
revolutionizelit<5rature about thirty years 
ago, (iKKAKi) i)K Nkkval wasoucofthe 
moHt promising. horn in the year 
ISOS, he (jmerged from boyhood just 
at the time when Victor flugo was 
giving the signal for the romanliquc 



crusade ; and he enlisted in the enthu- 
siastic phalanx which acknowledged as 
its leafier the author of " Notre Dame 
de Paris." Gerard de Nerval had 
thoroughly studied the German lan- 
guage ; gifted too, as ho was, with the 
three characteristics of a poet, no one 
could 1)0 better qualified to act amongst 
his countrymen as an interpreter on 
behalf of the Teutonic genius. Gerard 
de Nerval's first performance in litera- 
ture was a translation of " Faust," 
which appeare<l in 1827, and was cha- 
ra(;terize(I by Goethe, as a "real prodigy 
of style." Jt has already been more 
than once noticed that the romantique 
writers did not realise the reputation 
they had raised, because they acted 
without unity of purpose, and squan- 
dfTcd their talents instead of concen- 
trating them ujKin some great work. 
'I'his was peculiarly the case with 
Gerard de Nerval; his productions, 
which are of the most various descrip- 
tion, including dramas, lyrics, tales, 
critiques, and travels, evidence un- 
questionable talent, but they are hardly 
of sufficient importance to obtain for 
their author a permanent place in the 
Walhalla of his country. The feuiUePm 
mania may tnily be said to have been 
his ruin. There is, howe^ w, for the 
lit(;rary man, a far more important con- 
dition than the one we have just hinted 
at; Cicrard de Nerval was remarkably 
df^ficient in moral purpose. This lament- 
able defect, combined with a highly 
exritable t(!nij>orament, brought on, at 
various times, fits of insanity, under 
wliich he finally sunk. One morning in 
the month of March, a policeman found 
his doful body lianging in front of a 
shoj) in one of the lowest streets in 
Paris. An extraordinary assembly of 
litiTary men followed the body of their 
unhappy fellow-worker to the grave. 
Tiic funeral was conducted by the 
H()(;i(''te des Gens do TiOttres, with the 
concurrence of the Minister of State. 
Tin; i)rcsid(!nt of the society, in a 8))eech 
ov(T the coffin, said that Gerard de 
N<rval never issued to the public an ill- 
(^onsidfTcd page, never, even when 
struf^gling with necessity, sacrificed hit 
convictions or his innate good taste, 
and that his name would assuredly be 
honoured by ])Osterity. There were at 
l(Mi.st 500 mourners present. M. d( 
N(;rval lio^l been more than once in c 
lunatic asylum, and was doubtlesi 
deranged when he destroyed himself. 
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From Germany, we have tidingfe of 
the death of DR.EcKERMANN.atWeimar, 
in the early part of January. The " Bos- 
well " of the great Goethe — his constant 
and devoted attendant during the last 
years of his life — Eckermaun has re- 
corded, in the unpretending shape of 
" conversations," much matter that 
otherwise must have heen lost to the 
world, yet which he gives as the key to 
not a few points in the poet's life and 
works. After Goethe's death, in 1832, 
Eckermann hecame his literary executor. 
In fact, although he is known to us 
chiefly as the amannensis of his great 
master, yet in his conversations we find 
tiiat the latter occasionally delighted to 
make use of his scientific and practical 
knowledge to clear up any point which 
happened to be under investigation. 
While using him as an instrument, and 
a subservient and delighted one, Goethe 
nevertheless loved the man, and failed 
not in various ways to testify his regard. 
Eckermann was born in 1792, at Win- 
sen, near Hanover. At thirty years of 
age, after a youth of struggles, he en- 
tered the University of Gottingen — and 
not long afterwards became associated 
with Goethe, in whom from that time all 
his aflfection and all his labour seems to 
have centred. After Goethe's death, 
Eckermann resided alternately at Hano- 
ver and Weimar ; his last days, it is sad 
to think, were darkened by ill health 
and social isolation. 

Another German writer, whose youth 
gave promise that time was not allowed 
him to fulfil, died on the 20th of January. 
The Baron George Spiller von Ha- 
NENSCHTLD, better knowu by his literary 
name of *' Max Waldau," was one of the 
most distinguished among the young 
poets of Germany. Of the works which 
he lived to accomplish, we may mention 
two novels, " Nach der Natur" and 
*' Aus der Junkerwelt'* (1851) ; a can- 
zone, " O diese Zeit," and a poetical 
tale, " Cordula" (1851) ; his last work, 
" Rahab ," and a translation of Sylvio 
Pelico's " Francesoa da Rimini.'* These 
works, though not faultless, show enough 
of bold piiri)ose, of deep thought, and a 
restless affection for everything that bore 
on human progress, to make us moiini 
that such a writer should be taken from 
us before he reached the age of thirty. 

Italy has lost one whom, though no 
land can boast of braver sons, she could 



ill spare. The name of Aoostino B.uf 
FiNi is probably known to few of thos* 
who have been delighted by the perusal 
of " liOrenzo Benoni ; or, Passages in 
the Life of an Italian," yet it deserves 
to be raised from the obscurity of the 
anonymous, for far higher merits than 
even that of a succes^l effort in lite- 
rature. The family of the Ruffinis, one 
of the noblest in Genoa, were deeply 
implicated in the unsuccessful revolu- 
tion of 1838, of which that city was the 
active centre. An exile from his coun- 
try, Agostino spent some years in France 
and Switzerland, then came to London, 
and finally settled in Edinburgh, as a 
teacher of his native language. For 
seven years he lived there, and in that 
time won to himself the affection of a 
very large circle of friends. The revo- 
lution of 1848 saw his beloved Piedmont 
at the head of Italian progress. He 
returned, and was forthwith elected de- 
puty to the Sardinian Parliament for 
his native city of Genoa. To enhance 
the honour, his elder and only surviving 
brother, Giovanni, was chosen as his 
colleague. But the anxiety of that ter- 
rible time brought on Agostmo a dreadful 
illness, a kind of paralytic prostration, 
which condemned him henceforth to 
watch, from a bed of helplessness, the 
struggles of his fellow-patriots — the wars 
of Charles Albert, the defences of Rome 
and Venice, the fall and the restoration 
of the Pope, and at last the revival of 
the worst form of ancient tyranny in 
Naples. Removed for a while to Swit- 
zerland, his sufferings were tended by 
his mother, to whom he had been re- 
stored from exile only that she might 
witness his sufferings and death. His 
brother, too, was able to attend his last 
hours, which were spent at Taggia, a 
small seaport of Piedmont. His death 
took place on the 3rd January. He was 
not quite forty-four years of age. 

Hungary has recently lost two of 
her distinguished sons. Count Joseph 
Tekely, one of her most eminent literaiy 
men, died lately at Pesth. He was en- 
gaged in writing a historical work on 
the era of the Hunyades at the time of 
his death. — Count Mailath, the histo- 
rian, and his daughter, who had been 
residing at Munich for some time, were 
found dead in the Stamberg Lake. Both 
corpses were tied together with a shawl ; 
and the circumstance, coupled with the 
oon tents of the papers found in the 
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pockets of the father, justifies the sup- 
position that their death was the result 
of a double suicide. 

Among the losses of the half-year, 
which must also be chronicled with all 
brevity, we may name Dr. Andrew 
Crichton, who died in Edinburgh, in 
the latter nart of January last. As an 
author and contributor to the periodical 
press, he had long been before the pub- 
lic. His " Lives of Converts from Infi- 
delity," " Translation of Koch's History 
of Revolutions," published in Constable's 
Miscellany — his " History of Arabia," 
published in the Cabinet Library — his 
" Lives of Blackadder and Colonel 
Gardiner" — his edition of the " Life of 
John Knox;" and his " History of Scan- 
dinavia," may be taken as examples of 
his literary labours. 

Dr. Joseph Phillimore, Regius Pro- 
fessor of Civil Law, aiid Chancellor of 
the Diocese of Oxford, has been removed 
from his legal labours at the age of 
seventy-nine. His speeches at the pre- 
sentation of Warren Hastings, at the 
installation of the Duke of Wellington, 
and on the visit of the Allied Sove- 
reigns, in 1815, are considered as mas- 
terpieces of English style. In politics. 
Dr. Phillimore belonged to the Grenville 
party, and sat for many years in Parlia- 
ment, where he was a frequent debater. 
Duiing the Administration of Lord 
Liverpool and Mr. Canning, he was a 
Commissioner for the Affairs of India, 
when he refused a Privy Councillorship, 
which would have obliged him to aban- 
don his profession. He was afterwards 
chief commissioner of French claims, 
and chairman of the committee for the 
registration of Dissenters' marriages. 

Twomore friends of Sir Walter Scott 
have followed close in the train of his 
son-in-law and biographer — Lord Ro- 
bertson and Sir Adam Ferguson. The 
great novelist may now first be said to 
have gone from us, since there now re- 
main, we believe, few or none of those 
who were his constant associates, who 
daily communed with the mind in which 
Waverleys and Marmions were con- 
stnicting. Another name, memorable 
rather for the associations it recals than 
for its own sake, is that of the Lady Hum- 
phrey Davy, once a brilliant leader in 
the circles of fashion, who in that capa- 



city captivated the heart of the philo- 
sopher. 



Tlie cause of physical SoiSNOS could 
hardly have suffered a severer loss than 
that sustained in the death of Sir 
Henry Thomas De la Beohe, which 
took place on the 18th April, at the age 
of 69. The following notice of this 
great Geologist, described by the Athe- 
n<Bum as a man '* thoroughly practical 
before the commencement of this practi- 
cal age," is abridged from the colunins 
of that joumaL — ** Henry Thomas Be la 
Beche was the eldest son of Col. De la 
Beche; his family being descendants 
from the Barons De la Beche, who 
settled at Aldworth, Berks, in the time 
of Edward the Second. He was bom 
in London, in 1706 ; but bis youth was 
passed amidst the lovely valleys of 
Devonshire, his first education having 
been received at the school of Ottery 
St. Mary. There is little doubt that 
the geological tendencies, which he sub- 
sequently developed, were due to the 
contemplation of nature in this locality, 
and in the scenes around Gharmouth 
and Lyme Begis — rich in organic re- 
mains — which places were ibr some 
time the residences of bis parents. In 
1810, Mr. De la Beche entered the 
lloyal Military College, then at Great 
Marlow, but afterwards removed to 
Sandhurst ; on leaving which he entered 
the army ; but in a little time he 
resigned the profession of arms for the 
pursuits of science. In 1617 he became 
a member of the Geological Society, 
then in the tenth year of its existence. 
The year 1819 was spent b^ Mr. De la 
Beche in an examination ot the ffeologi- 
cal formations of Switzerland and Italy ; 
and his zealous prosecution of similar 
inquiries led to his being elected, in that 
year, a Fellow of the lloyal Society. In 
1820, a paper by Mr. De la Beche, * On 
the Temperature and Depth of the Lake 
of Geneva,' the result of a most care- 
ful examination, was published in the 
Edinburgh Philosophical Journal. In 
his geological investigations of the Bri- 
tish rocks, the Rev. Wm. Conybeare, 
now the Dean of Llandaff, was, to some 
extent, connected with Mr. De la Beche; 
and the first communication to the Geo- 
logical Society was the joint production 
of these two geologists, announcing the 
discovery of a new fossil animal of the 
Saurian family in the lias limestoma of 
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Bristol, which they named, as being 
distinctive of its species, the Flesiosau- 
nis. From this time the name of De la 
Beche became closely connected with 
the science of the day. Mr. De la Beche 
possessed extensive estates in Jamaica. 
He now visited his property — Halse 
Town, in the neighbourhood of Spanish 
Town ; and on his return, in 1825, he 
communicated to the Geological Society 
his remarks on the geology of that island, 
of which nothing had been known pre- 
viously. Between 1827 and 1830, Mr. 
De la Beche published numerous im- 
portant geological papers in the Trans- 
actions of the society, the Philosophi- 
cal Magazine, and the Annals of Phi- 
losophy; also a tabular proportional 
view of the superior, supermedial, and 
the medial rocks. In 1830, his first 
book, * Geological Notes,* appeared, 
and in the same year * Sections and 
Views of Geological Phenomena.' 
Great skill in the use of the pen- 
cil enabled the author to furnish the 
whole of the drawings for these works, 
and to them all subsequent illustrators 
have been indebted. *The Geological 
Manual' was published in 1831, and 
was 8|>eedily translated into French and 
German, oecoming a text-book for 
geologists throughout Europe, and 
passing through several editions. In 
1832, Mr. De la Beche proposed to the 
Government to supply the data for 
colouring geologically the maps, then in 
progress of publication, of the Ordnance 
Trigonometrical Survey. This oflfer was 
accepted, and at the Land's End, in 
Cornwall, was commenced the great 
work of this eminent geologist's life. 
Mr. De la Beche, who bore himself the 
greater part of the expense of the geolo- 
gical survey of Cornwall, devoted several 
years to a careful investigation of all 
the conditions, lithological and minera- 
logical, of Western England; and he 
published a series of maps of Cornwall, 
Devonshire, and Somerset, which exhi- 
bited a correctness and detail such as 
had never before been attained. This 
survey was fairly established under the 
Ordnance. * It was,' says Sir Henry de 
la Beche, in his inaugural discourse, de- 
livered at the opening of the School of 
Mines, on the 6th of November, 1851, 
*It was while (in 1835) conducting the 
geological survey then in progress, 
under the Ordnance, in Cornwall, that, 
being forcibly impressed that this 
survey presented an opportunitj not 



likely to reour of illustrating the useful 
applications of geology, I ventured to 
suggest to Mr. Spring Rice (now Lord 
Monteagle), then Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, that a collection should be 
formed, and placed under the charge of 
the Office of Works, containing speci- 
mens of the various mineral substances 
used for roads, in constructing public 
works or buildings, employed for useful 
purposes, or from which useful metals 
were extracted, and that it should ba 
arranged with every reference to instruc- 
tion; as by the adoption of this course a 
large amount of information, which was 
scattered, might be condensed, and those 
interested be enabled to judge how far 
our known mineral wealth might be ren- 
dered available for any undertaking they 
are required to direct, or may be anxious 
to promote, for the good or ornament 
of their country.' Being supported in 
this recommendation, the nucleus of 
the Museum of Practical Geology was 
formed in an apartment in Craig's-court. 
This collection in a short time filled one 
house ; and even when the Earl Mar- 
shal's office adjoining was added to it, 
the museum, by the exertions of its 
founder, was soon found to outgrow 
these buildings. A laboratory was added 
to the museum, and placed under the 
care of the late Richard Phillips. The 
business of the geological survey was 
greatly extended ; and the palaeontolo- 
gical department was superintended by 
the late Edward Forbes. The Mining 
Record-office was also, at the recom- 
mendation of the British Association, 
united to the museum. In 1839, the 
sanction of the Treasury was obtained 
for lectures on geology, and its asso- 
ciated sciences, m their application to 
the useful purposes of life. Owing to the 
deficiency of room, it was not possible 
to commence these lectures until 1851, 
when the building in Jermyn-street re- 
ceived the valuable collections of the 
museum, and furnished the theatre in 
which Sir Henry De la Beche delivered 
the inaugural address from which we 
have quoted. 

*' In 1848, the honour of knighthood 
was bestowed on the director of the 
geological survey; and in addition to 
this honour, in 1853, Sir Henry De la 
Beche was elected, by the suffrages of 
forty-seven members, corresponding 
member of the Academy of Sciences of 
Paris. The order of the Daunebrogg 
w«B bestowed ou him by the King of 
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Denmark ; and he received the Order of 
Leopold from the King of the Belgians. 

"Beyond the works and papers which 
we have enumerated, Sir Henry De la 
Beche published a voluminous report on 
the ' Geological Survey of Cornwall, 
Devonshire, and West Somerset,' ' Re- 
searches in Theoretical Geology/ and 
* How to Observe.' In the various 
journals will be found forty papers and 
memoirs; and in 1851, Sir Henry De la 
Beche completed his last work, *The 
Geological Observer,' founded upon his 
former work * How to Observe.' In all 
these productions will be discerned a 
minuteness of detail and an excellence 
of illustration which mark the rare 
union of a skilful scientific observer and 
a finished illustrative draughtsman. 

" Although paralysis was seen by his 
anxious friends to be slowly but surely 
spreading its fatal influences over his 
once energetic frame. Sir Henry De la 
Beche would not allow himself repose. 
The labours of the geological survey 
and the business of the museum en 
gaged his attention daily — and even two 
days before his death he spent several 
hours in the museum, directing the 
business of that establishment with his 
usual acuteness, although then power- 
less to move himself." 

A French labourer, in a kindred 
sphere to that of De la Beche, has been 
removed, at an age seldom reached by 
men who toil so hard as the votaries of 
science. The town of Montbeliard, 
which was Cuvier's birthplace, reckons 
also in the number of its children 
George Louis Duvernoy, who died in 
March, 1855, nearly eighty years old. 
He was born August 6, 1777. Without 
entering here upon a detailed accoimt 
of M. Duvemoy's career, we shall just 
mention that as an anatomist his skill 
and the extent of his learning were 
unrivalled. It is no mean honour for a 
man to say of him that he was con- 
sidered the fittest person to succeed 
Baron Cuvier as a lecturer. M. Du- 
vernoy was appointed to the Professor- 
ship of Comparative Anatomy, at the 
College de France, in 1837 ; five years 
afterwards, he received a similar nomi- 
nation in connexion with the Museum 
of Natural History. In 1847 he had 
been elected a Member of the French 
Institute, and he belonged to most of 
the learned societies in Europe. M. 
Duvemoy's reputation as a writer is 



equal to that which his oral teaching 
secured for him. Besides oompiling, in 
1808, with Frederic Cuvier*s assistance, 
a Catalogue Raisonne of the Anatomi- 
cal Collection at the Jardin du Roi, he 
published and annotated the greater 
part of Baron Cuvier^s lectures on com- 
parative anatomy ; and his ** Gomptes- 
Rendus," or occasional reports on 
various points of scientific interest are 
likewise highly valued. 



One of the patriarchs of Art, who has 
attained a name loved rather than, in 
the vulgar sense, celebrated, Coplet 
FiELDiNo, died at Worthing, on the drd 
of March, aged sixt^-three. The first 
among the water-colour painterB of the 
day, he has left, perhaps, no louUitor 
behind him. A quick eye to seize rapid 
and transient effects, with a loving, 
literal adherence to nature, are pre- 
eminent in all his works. His great 
power lay in the simple, truthful, and 
consequently forcible, representation of 
Down scenery, especially that of Sussex. 
Here he was original and inimitable. 
The still solemnity of these great wave- 
like Downs, the miyestic shadows of 
the clouds overhead marching. in order 
round them^ the fitful rain-cloud in close 
masses darkening the whole landscape, 
and now opening into bright spots, cue- 
closing groups of nibbling sheep, some 
huddled for shelter round the black fir 
or yew tree, others scattered into the 
smooth hollows, or in the lee of some 
stunted briar, and a hundred other 
effects, show how truly and warmly he 
observed and delineated our English 
scenery. In this he was a perfect master, 
like Cowper or John Clare. His descrip- 
tions came simply and clearly. A com- 
plete master of his materials, his work 
lies on the paper as though it had 
dropped there. His " compositions" are 
less truthful, when he aims at creating 
a " classical" performance by conven- 
tional rules, suppressing the first firesh 
impression of nature. Here he is invari- 
ably tame and weak. It must be ob- 
served, too, that there is want of substan- 
tiality in his rocky mountain drawings, 
especially in his foregrounds; a fault, 
indeed, more or less conspicuous in all 
his works. Perhaps he would have 
painted better, had he produced fewer 
works ; yet a high authority remarks — 
" We do not remember a single slovenly 
or slighted drawing, among the soore 
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which he annually contributed to the 
exhibition of the elder Water Colour 
Society, in which he held office." His 
works must ever be highly valued — his 
rare gifts gratefully aclaiowledged. 

Amongst the painters of the modem 
French school, few have attwned so 
much popularity as Isabky — few have 
more certainly deserved it Bom at 
Nancy, April 11, 1767, he rose to dis- 
tinction entirely through his own merit ; 
and the talent he manifested as a portrait 
painter, was fostered by continual study 
and unremitting diligence. After a few 
years' instruction, received in his native 
town, Isabey went to Paris. He took les- 
sons from the celebrated painter David, 
and, in 1790, we find him exhibiting 
for the first time some miniatures, which 
attracted the genered notice. Greuze, 
more particularly — nor was this slight 
<ooiBm«iid«tion— ^beetowed the highest 
praise on the yeuBg utist. From liict 
time forward, Isabey might almost be 
called the portrait painter in ordinary 
to all the Governments that have ever 
ruled over France, During the Republic, 
he conveyed to canvass Barere, Saint 
Just, Mirabeau, Carrier, CoUot d'Her- 
bois, and other worthies of similar cha- 
racter. It is rather singular that the 
coup GtetcU of the 9th Thermidor pre- 
vented him from finishing the portraiture 
of Coulton, who had been outlawed with 
his col leagues of the Mountain. Most of 
the illustrious persons belonging to Na- 
poleon's family and to the Imperial Court, 
sat to Isabey. He took, also, the like* 
nesses of the AUied Sovereigns, in 1814. 
One of his best productions is a portrait 
of tlie Duke of Wellington, executed 
during that eventful year. 

Isabey was a member of the Institute, 
and commander of the Legion of Honour. 
He died April 18, 1866. His numeroufi 
works have almost all been engraved, 
and are well known. The full-length 
portrait of Napoleon, as First Consul, in 
the grounds of La MaJmaiaonj and the 
picture representing the Ministers Pleni- 
potentiary assembled at the Congress of 
Vienna, are striking compositions, and 
deserve a special mention. 

Tlie sculptor's art has lost one of the 
most original, and in many respects not 
the least remarkable, of its professors. 
On March 17, died at Nantes, an artist 
whose genius has secured to him a high 
rank amongst the worthies of Breton 



origin. Nicolas Soc is a striking in- 
stance of what can be accomplished by 
labour, perseverance, and study to raise 
a man from the humble walks of so- 
ciety into high position and weU-eamed 
repute. Bom at Lorient, in the year 
1802, indebted to his mother for his 
training, both moral and intellectual, 
he richly repaid her care, whilst the 
whole tenor of his life notified to the 
power and influence of home education 
when conducted upon right principles. 
Nicolas Sue manifested, at an early 
age, his taste for drawing, an^ after a 
course of studies under the best mas- 
ters, he sent to the Paris Exhibition 
several statues, which obtained at once 
the most favourable notice. Expression 
was his grand forte, but he never, like 
too many of his contemporaries, sacri- 
ficed to it either harmony of propor- 
tion or purity of outline. His two 
ehe/s dcBuvre are ''a blind girl," and 
«'a h^sgtx gbi," pfodaoed in 1838, 
and which certainly deserve all the 
praises that have been awarded to them. 
Nicolas Sue has left in an unfinished 
state, an "Eve," the plaster cast of 
which might be seen in the Paris Exhi- 
bition. The Municipal Council of 
Nantes lately passed a resolution to the 
efiect that all the works of Nicolas Sue 
should be purchased atthe expense of the 
city, and placed together in a museum 
set apart for that especial purpose. 



One of the few Musicians of whom 
England has reason to be proud — Sir 
Hrnry Rowley Bishop — expired on the 
JHt of May, at the age of sixty-eight. 
For the last twentv-five ^ears of this 
period. Bishop has neld his place at the 
head of the English composers. All 
listeners to concert music welcome the 
occurrence of " Bid me Discourse " in 
the programme, nor must it be said, 
despite our prejudices in favour of 
foreign musicians, that Bishop's merits 
were ill appreciated. If, however, 
any one is disposed to complain 
on his behalf, let it be said, that 
few men contributed more than himself 
to foster the mistakes of the general 
public, by his tampering with the scores 
of foreign musicians, in order to court a 
momentary popularity. 

Bishop was a native of London ; the 
date of his birth is understood to have 
been about the year 1786. '* He pursued 
his musical studies" — ^we quote from 
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the Daily News — "under Bianchi, a 
favourite opera composer, from whom 
he seems to have acquired that Italian 
cast of melody which so agreeably blends 
with and softens his own English style. 
He became known as a composer about 
the year 1806, when he wrote the music 
of two or three ballets for the Italian 
Opera House. His first opera, The Gir- 
oassian Bride^ was produced at Drury- 
lane on the 28rd of Februarv, 1809, the 
day before that theatre was burnt to the 
p-ound. Bishop's music perished in the 
flames, but it had been received with 
an enthusiasm which — from some frag- 
ments still extant, particularly the beau- 
tiful and yet favourite duet, * I'll love 
thee '—appears to have been well de- 
served. His next opera. The Maniac, was 
produced the following year at the Ly- 
ceum ; it never became popular, owing to 
the faults of the drama, but it contains 
some of the finest music he ever wrote. 
His reputation now obtained for him 
the post of composer and director of the 
music of Covent-garden Theatre — a post 
which he held from 1810 to 1824 ; a 
brilliant period of his career; during 
which he produced the long series of 
dramatic works to which he owes his 
fame. In that time he wrote no less 
than ffty-eight pieces ; producing gene- 
rally five or six — and once eight — in a 
year. Many of them, of course, were 
trifles — burlettas, melodramas, &c. — 
aud almost all of tliem bore marks of 
the excessive haste with which, in com- 
pliance with the insatiable demand for 
novelty, tliey must have been composed. 
He thus certainly injured his own per- 
manent reputation ; for, though all his 
works contain marks of genius aud pas- 
sages worthy of a great artist, yet in 
many of them such passages are thinly 
scattered, and mixed up with much that 
is weak and commonplace During that 
period, too, the music of the Italian 
and German schools was gaining a 
greater and greater ascendancy in our 
theatres; and to this ascendancy Bishop 
himself contributed. He adapted to 
the English stage some of the finest 
operas of Mozart, llossini, and other 
foreign composers, and by thus 
strengthening the taste for German and 
Italian music, ultimately did prejudice 
to his own popularity. Unfortunately, 
too, in the later period of his career, he 
departed considerably from his own 
pure, simple, genuine English style; 
and by imitating these exotics — some- 



times one, sometimes another — 1 
often divested his music of its 
and individual colour, clothii 
cameleon-like, in the passing h 
the day. After the termination 
engagement at Covent-garden, 
Weber's *Oberon' was pre 
at that theatre in 1826, ] 
was persuaded to write an opera \ 
rival house. He accordingly con 
* Aladdin,' in which, while cont< 
with Weber, he copied his style e 
its minutest peculiarities. The 
was disastrous ; * Aladdin,' tbougl 
ten with care and possessed of 
beauties, failed entirely, aud 1 
abandoned the musical stage. I 
the thirty years which have 
elapsed, Bishop, though he no 
apphed himself to dramatic coi 
tion, did not discontinue the prac 
his art. He gave to the world 
beautiful music, consisting cbi< 
songs and other vocal pieces for c 
or chamber performance ; and m 
these detached compositions ha^ 
as great a popularity as his music 
was given to the world through ti 
dium of the stage. He also contr 
to several valuable publications 
ticularly the * Melodies of "V 
Nations,' the latter volumes of ' '^. 
Irish Songs,' and the 'Scottish 
dies,' published by the late Mr. ' 
son, or Edinburgh. Bishop lonj 
the office of director of the one 
brated Concerts of Ancient Music 
was for a short time Professor of 
in the University of Edinburgl 
resigned that office as incom] 
with his other pursuits. He b 
the time of his death the ace 
Chair of Music in the Univers 
Oxford, and soon after the Quee 
cession, received from Her Majes 
honour of knighthood." It mi 
added — and happily we may do i1 
out reproach to the dead or refl 
on the Plnglish public, that his lac 
were clouded both with disease, i 
as well as bodily, and by peci 
difficulties. That the brain wbic 
teemed with delight for others i 
fail before the close of life, worn < 
to speak, in the service of humai 
sad : yet we are glad to record, in 
ence to the other troubles whic 
pended over the chfumer's last 
that no sooner did they become 1 
than they were removed, and tboi 
had iiniertaken i^ dinotion < 
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stream of public generosity, had to re- 
quest the grateful public to stay their 
gifts. 



The world of Theology has lost one of 
its most truly representative men. The 
place of Archdeacon Julius Charles 
Uabe will not easily be filled — and this, 
both as respects his personal gifts aind 
tendencies, and the peculiar position in 
which the state of the Church of Eng- 
land placed a man of large heart and 
rich genius working within her pale. 
Archdeacon Hare was born in 1795, his 
father being the Rector of Hurstmonceux, 
in Sussex, and his grandfather Dr. 
Francis Hare, the celebrated critic. The 
Archdeacon graduated B.A. in 1816, 
M.A. 1819, and was formerly Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. In 1832, 
he was instituted to the rectory of Hurst- 
monceux (the advowson of which was 
ill his family), and in this sphere he 
laboured till his death. The first pro- 
duction of his pen was " Guesses at 
Truth," a volume of miscellaneous 
essays and fragments published in con- 
junction with his brother, the Rev. 
Augustus William Hare. It is by this, 
of all his original writings, that he may 
be best appreciated by the general 
student. The " Guesses " are more preg- 
nant, and give more of the fruit, without 
the ostentation, of deep thought, than 
other men's mature theories. Evidently, 
these writings were the first fruits of his 
intercourse with that little band who 
looked up to Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
as their guide and teacher — Arnold and 
the younger Coleridge need only be 
named. From the sources to which 
Coleridge pointed his disciples. Hare 
drew largely on his own account ; and 
hence, perhaps, the inducement which 
led to his next undertaking — the trans- 
lation of Niebuhr's great work, in ccm- 
j unction with Dr. Connop Thirlwall. 
Their share of the work extends only to 
the tirst two volumes — the remainder 
being executed by Dr. Leonard Schmitz 
and Dr. William Smith. By this work, 
perliaps, Hare is best known — and that 
his oilice was more than that of a mere 
translator, we may judge from the fact 
that, in IH29, he published " A Vindica- 
tion of Niebuhr's History of Rome from 
the charges of the Quarterly Review" 

Henceforth, we must regard him 
chiefly as a clergyman, and the repre- 
sentative of the hopes and beliefs of a 



large body in the Church. He was once 
designated as the leader of the " Broad 
Church." He would have been the first 
to deny that he was the leader of any 
party — ^he longed and laboured for the 
reahsatioQ of a true catholic Chiu-ch, for 
a imion of all noble livers and devout 
worshippers intoone outward fellowship. 
Any sectional name or party banner he 
would have discarded ; his faith was iu 
the power of truth, rightly imderstood, 
to subdue, and thus to unite all minds. 
It may be, as some think, that he was 
wrong in hoping to see this ideal realised 
within what, after all, was but a section 
of the Church Universal. Yet, to his 
genial, calm, philosophical temperament, 
it was easy to see in the actual Church, 
a type, if no more, of the ideal ; and, 
what is higher still, these same qualities 
helped to realise that picture, so far as 
human limitations allow. His works, 
subsequent to the two named above, 
may be said to be chiefly directed to- 
wards this object. ** The Mission of the 
Comforter," a volume of sermons, with 
an appendix containing twice the bulk 
of the text, replete with minute learn- 
ing classified by a master-hand, may be 
chiefly viewed as an attempt to lay down 
a form of belief on this subject, which 
might be more widely accepted than any 
hitherto propounded. The remainder, 
and when collected they will fill many 
volumes, consist chiefly of sermons and 
charges, which, it has been observed, 
form a complete history of the times, 
in their bearing on the interests of the 
Church. In 1848, he edited the " Re- 
mains of John Sterling," for seven 
months his curate at Hurstmonceux; 
and it is worthy of note, that, after their 
relationship harl been in some measmre 
changed, the Archdeacon's former at- 
tachment to his younger friend was 
never turned into bitterness. The only 
sectional movement in which Archdea- 
con Hare took an active part, was that 
for the revival of Convocation. In the 
Lower House he was a frequent speaker; 
and he was indefatigable, so long as 
health allowed, in the committees. Such 
a character as his might well be valued, 
in an atmosphere not always the most 
peaceful. Thus he continued to work 
until death removed him, on the 28rd 
January. As regards his specific aims, 
there may be varieties of opinion ; but 
all serious men acknowledge that he has 
left behind him the record of an un 
blemished and beneficent life. 
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A misBionary Bishop — one who la- 
houred to spread the teachings of the 
English Church over the wide fields 
which her commerce has covered, must 
next be chronicled. The Right Rev. 
Owen Emerio Vidal, D.D., Bishop of 
Sierra Leone, expired at sea on Christ- 
mas eve last, having been out visiting the 
churches in Yoruba. He was only thirty- 
five years of age when he died. Tlie Right 
Rev. Owen Emeric Vidal, D.D., was the 
eldest sou of Mr. Emeric Essex Vidal, 
R.N., by the daughter of the Rev. 
James Capper, late Vicar of Wilming- 
ton, Essex, and was bom at East 
Hampstead, Berks, in 1819. He mar^ 
ried, in 1B52 the fourth daughter of 
the Rev. Henry Hoare, vicar of Fram- 
field, Sussex, and was educated at St. 
Paul's school, Southsea, Hants, and at 
St John's College, Cambridge, where he 
obtained a Lady Margaret's sholarship, 
and was senior optime and second class 
in classics, 1842 ; he was appointed in- 
cumbent of Trinity Church, Dicker- 
common, Arlington, Sussex, by the 
present Lord Bishop of Chichester, in 
December, 1843 ; and held that ap- 

nQtment until he was created the 
t Bishop of Sierra Leone, in May, 
1852. That the work of Foreign Mis- 
sions had long been present to his 
thoughts, we may be assured by the 
fact of his having applied himself to 
the study of the Tamul language while 
at Cambridge, in order to correspond 
with the converts in the East Indies. 
The diocese of Sierra Leone comprises 
all British possessions on the west coast 
of Africa, between the 20th degree of 
south latitude and more especially the 
colonies of Sierra Leone, the Gambia, 
and the Gold Coast. His death is 
greatly deplored, and his loss will be 
severely felt by the church at Sierra 
Leone, which is only now in its in- 
fancy. It is said that thousands of all 
classes attended his funeral, demon- 
strating at once that he had been 
a highly revered and popular man in 
that district. 

Another man of strong intellect and 
stem integrity, whose lame readied 
beyond his own sphere, has been 
swept ofi' the stafje in a manner pecu- 
liarly solemn. Dr. Beaumont, one of 
the most eminent among tlie preachers 
of the Wesleyan body, suddenly ex- 
pired in the pulpit of Waltham-street 
Chapel, Hull, on the 21st of January, 



just as he was about to commence his 
sermon. 

Joseph E. Beaumont was bom in the 
year 1794. His father was a Wesleyan 
preacher, and was also celebrated for 
some degree of musical talent. The 
son was educated at the school at Kings- 
wood, and here was laid the foundation 
of many of the excellences which he 
afterwards displayed. On leaving 
Kingswood he was apprenticed to a 
chemist. Here, we are informed, his 
habits of persevering study were de- 
veloped. At nineteen years of age he 
first devoted himself toj the ministry. 
Some time later, when residing at 
Edinburgh, he resolved on a syste 
matic pursuit of scientific studies, 
with a view to adopting the medtcal 
profession in case, as then seemed not 
unlikely, the state of his health should 
compel him to relinquish the calling 
he had chosen. It is not a little 
creditable — the more so when we con- 
sider the standard of literary excel- 
lence among his class in those days— 
that he should have so flir devoted 
himself to medical science, as to ob- 
tain the diploma of Doctor of Medi- 
cine. From Edinburgh, Dr. Beaumont 
was transferred successively to Bux- 
ton, Hull, Nottingham, London, Liver- 
pool, and North Bristol. His life was 
one which calls for less remark than 
many a less worthy one, inasmuch as 
aU his endeavours, all his love, seem 
to have been bound up in the circle of 
his own denomination. Within the 
circle of his labours, he was the bold 
and sagacious advocate of increased 
ireedom of thought and action. Of his 
personal character, those who knew him 
well speak warmly — as a wise, calm, 
trustworthy friend — as one who bound 
to himself all with whom he came in 
contact by the power of sympathy. An 
impulsive rugged force was part of his 
nature — sometimes, in puolic, over- 
flowing its boundaries, and hearing all 
listeners irresistibly with it. His 
sudden death on the 21st of January, 
in the sixty-first year of his age, 
seemed a not unfit close for such a l5e. 

The next name on our list claims a 
merit beyond that of faithful work in 
one peculiar sphere. Benjamin Par- 
sons, a humble Dissenting preacher, 
unknown, perhaps, even bv name to 
most readers, was an original, wise, and 
vigorous promoter of all that he deemed 
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for the good of men, and especiallj of 
the toiling and sorrowing many. Bom 
in 1797, he himself once said of his 
early days : " He believed that when he 
was born, no one wdcomed him ; his 
mother did not. All his friends were 
farmers, end his father's cows were sold 
off two days before he was bom ; his 
friends had prayed that he might be 
taken from them. When he was six 
years old, his father died : and about 
the same time he was sitting on the 
cold ground; and from the effects of that, 
he was partly paralysed, and he became 
lame; when his mother died, all his 
hopes were gone in the world." In 
1826, ho became the minister of a con- 
gp-egation at Ebley, in Gloucestershire. 
Here, from that time till his labours 
ceased, on the 10th of January last, he 
preached, lectured, travelled among the 
rustics, doing what good he could in aU 
ways. In the Anti-Corn- law agitation 
he took a vigorous part. The Bible 
Society, the cause of unsectarian Edu- 
cation, the Anti-slavery cause, the 
** total abstinence " movement, all were 
objects of his untiring zeal. He was a 
prominent mover in the agitation which 
preceded the Slavery Emancipation Act 
of 1834. With views oftentimes in ad- 
vance of his age, he boldly risked the 
public censure by acts which, to say the 
least, were novel to a Stroud public. 
Asserting the justice of the "six points," 
he compromised his respectability with 
certain classes by daring to avow the 
equity of "Chartist" demands, and 
thereby largely increased his influence 
with the working men. It was little 
known at the time, but this saved the 
borough of Stroud from being the scene 
of a conflict between deluded fanatics 
and the authority of order. Allied 
with the working classes, he identified 
himself with his " order," and, when 
the Anti-Coru-law League invited a con- 
ference of ministers at Manchester, the 
deceased pastor of Ebley was one of the 
60O who obeyed the call. 

One who knew and loved him, writes: 
" He had the power of making himself 
understood by the most ignorant; he 
would study a sermon that was to be 
preached in a cottage as earnestly as 
the one that was to be delivered to a 
London audience. We ourselves have 
heard him deliver addresses to poor 
people, full of references to ancient lite- 
rature, and teeming with philological 
criticism ; but always in such a manner 



as to carry the minds of his aiidience 
with him. And when we have ques- 
tioned the utility of his speaking to 
villagers as he did to city folk, he has 
replied, *They have souls; thev 6nly 
want to be taught.' That was the text 
from which Benjamin Parsons preached 
a life-long sermon.** 

Of the philanthropists whose atten- 
tion has been chiefly turned to the 
material wants of their fellow men, th^ne 
are few whose loss will be more 
lamented than that of Dr. Hector 
Gavin, one of the three sanitary com- 
missioners sent out to superintend the 
hospitals at the seat of war; and our 
sorrow is heightened by the fact, that 
his death was caused accidentally b; 
his own brother, on the 20th of Apri 
Dr. Gavin was a man of great talent, ant 
indomitable perseverance and energy, 
and was described by Lord Palmerston, 
in the House of Commons, as one of the 
ablest men in the country. He was 
educated at Edinburgh, and carried off 
the prize offered by the Govemment for 
the best essay on simulated diseases. 
He was the author of many valuable 
works on sanitary improvements. He 
was one of the earliest and most zealous 
of sanitary reformers, was a leading 
member of the Health of Towns' Asso- 
ciation, and the founder of the Metro- 
politan Sanitary Association. In 1849, 
dining the cholera, he was employed as 
medical superintending inspector under 
the General Board of Health. On the 
epidemic proving so fatal in the West 
Indies, he was sent out by Lord Grey 
to institute preventive measures. He 
was in the West Indies for two years, 
and by his exertions induced the Colonial 
Governments of Bajbadoes, Trinidad, 
and British Guiana to pass PubUc 
Health Acts, somewhat similar to the 
one in force in England. Soon after his 
return to this country, cholera broke 
out so fearfully at Newcastle. Dr. Gavin 
was sent down, and was there during 
the whole of that fatal period, and by 
his exertions and energy did much to 
stay the pestilence. During the epide- 
mic of 1854, he was appointed by Lord 
Canning physician to the Post-office, 
which position he held until he was sent 
on his last and fatal mission. 

Worthy also to hold a prominent 
place as a promoter of physical science, 
was Mr. Wyndham Habdino, for some 
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years Secretary to tlie South Western 
Hailway Company. Mr. Harding, in 
his professional capa<;ity, was well known 
as the strong advocate of tho narrow 
gauge. He reoeivod a patent for a i)lan 
for stopping railway carriages. In a 
literary point of view, his production, 
read at tho jioyal British Assf^ciation, 
Swansea, will long be remembcrod. The 
lecture delivered by him at t)ie Sfjhool 
of Design, on " The Linos of Beauty," 
was a masterly production and was 
universally admired. Several j>apers 
also have appeared on experiments 
made }»y Mr. Hardinjj on " Electricity " 
and the " Klectrio Light," with various 
others relating to " Steam," " Mechan- 
ism," and " Chemistry." As a philan- 
fiironist, hundreds of hearts foel grateful 
fa (lis exertions in assisting and ad- 
jirancing loans to emigrants, to secure a 
iree passage for them to Australia. Mr. 
Harding built and fitted out two ships 
for this purpose, and emigrated a vast 
number of people on Mrs. Chisholm's 
plan. In every sense he was tho work- 
ing man's friend. The inhabitants of 
Southampton will long remember the 
day when Mr. Harding and Mrs (Jhis- 
holm met to witness the departure of 
emigrants, and when each of th'in 
addressed the vast assemblage c^iujio- 
gated for that purpose. Mr. Harding 
was only in his thirty-seventh year 
when he died. 

More worthy of note tlian many who 
are loudly talked of, is tho name of an 
eminent actuary, Mr. Gbiffith Davies, 



F.R.S., a notable instance of self-ad- 
vancement He was bom in 178B ; his 
fatlier was a small farmer in Wales. 
Mr. Davies began life as a quarryman, 
near Carnarvon; he was seventeen 
years old before herreceiyed any instruc- 
tion. Hut ho put himself to school, 
practised aritbmetio with an iron pencil 
on the slate he quarried, and rapidly 
increased his knowledge. He soon set 
off for Jx>ndon; got more schooling; 
then liimself became an usher, a school- 
master, an author of arithmetical works, 
actuary to several life insurance com- 
panies, and a "great arithmetician,** 
consulted and employed by the East 
India Company and the Bank of Eng- 
land. He dieu on the 28th Mar<v. . aged 
sixty-seven. 

The name of Daniel Cjiiant may sj-. 
unfitly close this obituary. A >lan- 
chester cotton-spin ni'r, not unkii.iwn or 
unloved in his own cirr-K fts a munifi- 
cent patron of tho arts, and the generous 
friend of tli" poor, he is chiefly interest- 
ing to YI-. /i^ Olio of the originals whence 
Dick, ij'^ (inw.his portrait of the 
" HrtAliors Cikvaryhie," 

So, in a threefold sense, the noble 
»ui(l gor>d, while dead, yet live. They 
am clierished in the hearts of those who 
knew tliem when living ; the embalming 
of their memory is one of the highest 
ends of literature; and, what is yet more, 

Oi^ftt deeds never die, 
Bat vlth the ■tin and moon renew thdr liffht 
Vor ever, bleising tboie wbo look on them. 
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